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OUR  NEW  COVER 

Pepino  and  His  Donkey 


Before  Corporal  Francis  Xavier  left  Assisi,  where  he  was  stationed  during 
the  war,  he  gave  his  little  friend  Pepino  an  important  precept  by  which  to 
live  . . . “If  you  want  to  get  ahead  in  this  world,  kid,  don’t  never  take 
no  for  an  answer.’’  Pepino,  who  is  the  subject  of  our  new  cover,  never 

forgot  this  maxim,  for  him  it  became  the  golden  key  to  success. 

I am  unwilling  to  impinge  on  T.  C.  F.’s  review  of:  Never  Take  No  For 

An  Answer,  which  appears  in  this  issue;  but  it  would  please  me  to  record 

that  this  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  films  I have  seen  for  a long  time. 

This  film,  so  simple,  so  full  of  light  and  laughter  proves  the  truth  that 
simplicity  is  the  best  policy  and  that  stories  are  more  important  than  stars. 
The  little  orphan  boy,  Vittorio  Manunta,  who  plays  the  part  of  Pepino, 
out-shines  most  of  the  film  stars  who  glitter  in  the  false  skies  of  many 
film  studios. 

This  is  a happy  film  (no  sex,  no  sadism,  no  pseudo-tough-guy  stuff) 
which  radiates  the  happiness  and  objectivity  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  I 
could  not  help  contrasting  it  with  Rossellini’s  recent  film  in  which  he  kills 
the  true  St.  Francis  and  makes  him  a sort  of  playboy  of  the  Western  World. 

Paul  Gallico  has  dedicated  his  book,  “The  Small  Miracle’’  (from  which 
the  film  was  made)  to.  “St.  Francis,  a Man  among  Saints”;  but  in  no  sense 
of  the  word  did  he  set  out  to  write  about  St.  Francis.  He  just  desired  to 
tell  a story.  He  has  told  his  story  so  well,  that  among  other  lovely  things, 
it  conveys  the  spirit  of  St.  Francis  with  greater  integrity  than  some  pagan 
biographers.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  film. 

Paul  Gallico  has  the  true  story-teller’s  gift  of  revealing  the  romance  and 
the  adventure  of  ordinary  things  and  ordinary  people. 

Let  us  hope  that  his  other  stories,  “The  Snow  Goose”,  “The  Lonely”, 
“Jennie”,  will  be  made  into  films. 


Editor. 
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Catholic  Film  Personalities 

By  GABRIEL  FALLON 

No.  l F.  J.  McCORMICK 

The  Actor  the  Cinema  Missed 


F.  J.  McCormick  will  possibly  go 
down  in  history  as  the  actor  the  Cinema 
missed.  His  appearance  as  Shell  in 
Odd  Man  Out  made  it  clear  to  the 
discerning  that  a great  artist  of  the 
screen  was  about  to  command  world 
audiences.  Yet  even  as  we  listened 
to  the  plaudits  of  that  performance 
death’s  bailiffs  were  knocking  at  the 
door.  Within  a few  weeks  of  the  Irish 
premiere  F.  J.  McCormick  was  a 
stricken  man.  A short  while  after, 
those  who  knew  him  learned  with 
shock-dulled  understanding  that  one 
of  the  greatest  actors  the  Abbey  Theatre 
ever  produced  had  said  farewell  to 
life’s  fitful  fever. 

The  Man  and  the  Actor 

What  the  cinema  missed  in  F.  J. 
McCormick  it  will  never  know.  But 
those  of  us  who  knew  the  man  and 
the  actor  can  make  a shrewd 
assessment.  It  was  not  for  nothing 
that  studio  personnel  used  to  drop  the 
task  in  hand  and  crowd  on  to  the  set 
whenever  this  likeable  Irishman  was  in 
action  before  British  cameras.  For 
most  of  his  career  F.  J.  (or  Peter,  as 
we  called  him,  for  his  name  was  Peter 
Judge)  worked  in  what  is  known  as 
“intimate”  theatre.  He  came  of  a 
school  of  acting  which  combined  the  finer 
aspects  of  Moscow  Art  technique  with 
that  of  Antoine’s  Theatre  Libre.  His 
subtle  type  of  playing,  which  eschewed 
everything  that  was  either  broad  or 
flamboyant,  was  particularly  suited  to 
cinema  technique. 

So  too  was  his  method  of  character 
building  which  always  began  from 
somewhere  inside  him  and  unfolded 
itself  in  superficial  detail  only  when  it 
had  passed  the  test  of  inner  conviction. 
While  as  much  might  be  said  for  any 
of  his  Abbey  Theatre  colleagues, 
F.  J.  McCormick  had  this  quality  in  a 
marked  degree.  There  were  occasions 
on  which  his  character  acting  appeared 
to  have  a strange  cataleptic  quality, 
occasions  on  which  it  seemed  as  if  the 


actor  were  possessed  by  the  character. 

This  was  particularly  noticeable  in 
such  a portrayal  as  his  Joxer  Daly  in 
“Juno  and  the  Paycock”  (a  part  in  some 
respects  allied  to  Shell  in  Odd  Man 
Out).  I was  privileged  to  be  on  the 
stage  with  him  night  after  night  for 
hundreds  of  performances  and  to  watch 
the  details  of  this  amazing  creation. 

They  say  that  Coquelin  in  “Tartuffe” 
would  stand  wholly  silent  for  minutes 
together  and  yet  be  acting,  almost 
speaking,  copiously  and  lucidly.  I 
never  really  understood  how  that  could 
happen  until  I watched  McCormick’s 
Joxer  and  observed  the  thoughts  of  his 
character’s  mind  reacting  to  the  current 
stage  situation,  as  they  played  on  the 
actor’s  face  as  on  an  instrument, 
conveying  to  the  audience  almost  in 
mesmeric  fashion  more  than  the  author 
could  have  put  in  fifty  lines. 

Amazing  Versatility 

His  versatility  was  amazing.  When 
F.  J.  McCormick  joined  the  Abbey,  that 
theatre  was  a repertory  theatre  in  every 
sense  of  the  term.  A different  play 
every  week.  This  weekly  system 
meant  that  parts  had  to  be  played  ad 
nutum,  so  to  speak.  For  the  small  part 
actor  the  system  was  sufficiently 
strenuous  but  on  the  leading  player  it 
imposed  a continuous  strain.  One 
thinks  of  Coquelin,  eating  his  way 
slowly,  as  it  is  said,  into  a part  in  the 
first  weeks  he  played  it,  working  down 
into  the  character’s  soul  through  his 
own  first  tentative  expression  of  it. 

Not  for  F.  J.  McCormick  the  Coquelin  i. 
way.  The  exigencies  of  repertory  saw 
to  it  that  his  creations  came  from  the 
soul  out,  and  that  they  came — had 
to  come — at  speed.  Lear,  Oedipus, 
Joxer  Daly,  Burgoyne  in  “The  Devil’s 
Disciple”,  Tanner  in  “Man  and 
Superman”,  George  in  “The  White- 
headed  Boy” — one  could  go  on  and  on 
filling  pages  with  the  record. 

On  November  27th,  1928,  Lady 
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Gregory  wrote  in  her  diary.  “ ‘Lear’ 
last  night  wonderful.  McCormick 
magnificent — there  is  no  other  word — 
all  through.”  Yet  this  magnificent  Lear 
was  played  under  many  difficulties  : 
difficulties  of  health — he  was  far  from 
well  at  the  time ; difficulties  of 
interpretation — it  was  being  presented 
by  a young  and  enthusiastic  guest- 
producer  just  back  from  Germany  with 
a head  full  of  “expressionism”,  some 
fixed  ideas  about  Shakespeare,  and  a 
(ft  scissors  which  raced  through  the  text 
in  a manner  best  expressed  in  the 
cutting  of  “Pray  you,  undo  this  button  : 
thank  you,  sir,1’  from  the  dying  speech 
of  the  king.  McCormick  was  worried ; 
and  indeed  he  had  every  reason  to  be. 
Yet  when  the  night  came  he  was,  in 
spite  of  nerves  and  text-mutilation, 
every  inch  a Lear — regal,  tragic  and 
in  the  mad  scene  unsurpassable. 
When  one  thinks  of  the  coddling 
circumstances  under  which  most  of  the 
great  English  actors  have  played  their 
Lears — the  concessions  made  to  their 
taste  ahd  fancies,  the  rehearsals 
arranged  to  suit  their  moods,  the 
stage  managers  running  to  their  every 
need,  the  company  shifting  their  paces 
to  suit  the  great  man’s  whim — one 
thinks  again  of  McCormick  and  Lady 
Gregory’s  comment.  Well  might  she 
say  “Magnificent!” 
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The  Artist 

F.  J.  McCormick  was  a charming 
unassuming  person.  Though  a 
professional  actor,  he  was  strangely 
lacking  in  the  flamboyant  attributes 
of  the  profession.  Of  medium  height, 
just  tall  enough  for  tragedy  with  keen 
intelligent  well-set  and  expressive  eyes ; 
a nose  slightly  aquiline ; a broad,  high 
forehead  topping  the  mobile  face,  the 
whole  crowned  with  high-brushed, 
thick-curling,  nut-brown  hair;  even 
with  this  marked  equipment  of  the 
player,  he  might,  by  virtue  of 
his  unassuming  manner  and  his 
severity  of  dress,  have  passed  in  the 
catalogue  of  casual  glance  as  a 
schoolmaster  or  a bank  manager.  Yet 
something  in  the  movement  of  his 
sensitive,  delicate,  white  hands  would 
have  cried  out  the  artist  in  him. 


The  Catholic 

F.  J.  McCormick  was  an  exemplary 
Catholic.  His  attitude  to  his  work  was 
always  measured  by  the  yardstick  of 


his  Catholic  philosophy.  There  were 
times  when  his  super-sensitiveness  led 
him  into  situations  in  which  we,  his 
Catholic  colleagues,  did  not  wholly 
agree  with  him,  but  we  never  doubted 
his  honesty  of  purpose,  nor  could  we 
withhold  our  admiration  for  his  moral 
courage.  Other  things  being,  equal,  it 
was  McCormick’s  Catholicism  that  gave 
him  such  an  insight  into  the  human 
heart  in  the  creation  of  his  characters. 
Like  other  great  artists  he  saw  life  in 
relation  to  an  unimaginable  beauty  and 
perfection,  and  for  him  the  desire  for 
that  beauty  and  perfection  was  the 
most  human  of  all  desires. 

When  he  died  his  newlv-found 
colleagues  in  the  British  film  industry 
paid  generous  tribute  to  the  man  and 
the  actor. 

Siobhan  McKenna’s  Tribute 

I think,  however,  that  one  of  the 
finest  tributes  paid  to  him  (for  it 
embodies  a clear  picture  of  the  man), 
was  that  broadcast  by  Siobhan 
McKenna.  Since  Siobhan  herself  is 
known  to  many  film-goers  (though  they 
have  not  yet  seen  her  in  the  fullness 
of  her  ability)  1 quote  from  it  here  : 

“During  my  schooldays,  I sometimes 
visited  Dublin  when  home  on  vacation. 
Invariably  that  meant  a visit  to  the 
Abbey  Theatre.  Consequently  I was 
already  an  ardent  fan  of  F.  J. 
McCormick  when  I myself  joined  the 
Abbey  Company  about  four  years  ago. 
I first  saw  Peter  Judge,  however,  from 
a seat  in  the  stalls  in  the  practically 
empty  auditorium  during  the  rehearsal 
hours.  I forget  what  the  play  was,  but 
Peter  was  sitting  in  a chair  on  the 
stage,  dressed  like — like  anyone  else, 
in  a greyish  frieze  coat,  a muffler — but 
looking  very  different  from  anyone  else. 
There  was  that  mop  of  hair,  so  very 
thick  and  inclined  to  curl,  growing 
from  a remarkable  brow.  It  wasn’t 
quite  eleven,  so  Peter  was  drinking  tea 
— he  was  very  fond'  of  his  cup  of  tea. 
He  had  a script  which  he  seemed  to 
be  talking  over  with  Frank  Dermody. 

“Peter  has  reminded  different  people 
of  all  sorts  of  varying  professions. 
Some  who  met  him  in  the  street 
thought  he  looked  like  a lawyer,  others 
a school-teacher,  a bank  official  or  a 
civil  servant.  I always  thought  of  him 
as  a scholar.  He  generally  wore 
spectacles 'at  the  reading  of  a play  and 
at  the  first  few  rehearsals.  There  was 


that  deep  concentration  about  the  brow 
and  eyes,  a thoughtful  tightening  or 
pursing  of  the  lips  at  such  times, 
which  betokened  the  specialist  and  the 
student. 

“All  this  must  make  you  see  an 
unaccustomed  and  severe  picture  of 
your  F.  J. — or  at  least  a very  serious 
one.  Well,  that  was  my  first  impression 
of  Peter.  I was  very  much  in  awe  of 
him  and,  temporarily  at  least,  I had 
almost  forgotten  the  great  comedy 
roles  I had  seen  him  play  and  thought 
of  him  far  more  as  the  actor  who  had 
played  King  Lear  so  magnificently — a 
part  unfortunately  which  I did  not  see 
him  do. 

“There  were  many  things  to  learn 
from  Peter  about  my  work  on  the  stage 
— humility,  hard  work,  attention  to 
detail,  timing  of  comedy — but  his 
outstanding  gift  was  his  interest  and 
love  of  all  people.  Standing  in  the 
wings  waiting  for  a cue  one  night 
Peter  said  to  me,  ‘I  often  wonder  what 
the  people  out  front  think  I’m  really 
like — I’m  afraid  they  must  think  me  an 
awful  scoundrel  altogether’.  Checking 
up,  most  of  the  parts  he  played  when 
analysed  were  scoundrels  and  knaves 
of  the  deepest  dye — yet  the  audience 


loved  Fluther,  and  Rabbit  Hamil, 
Harold  Mahony,  Joxer  and  Jimmy 
Shields.  Why  ? The  answer  is  simple, 
Peter  had  loved  them  himself.  I 
remember  a wonderful  remark  of 
Peter’s  about  some  little  Jewish 
children  who  lived  near  him.  He  was 
commenting  on  their  great  beauty  and 
he  said  : ‘You  know,  Siobhan,  when  I 
see  this  little  lad,  I always  think  that 
Jesus  looked  just  like  him  when  He 
was  a little  boy.’ 

“F.  J.  McCormick  is  an  inexhaustible 
subject — but  time  is  short  so  I shall 
end  up  by  telling  you  a little  story 
about  the  film  world.  When  they  offer 
you  a poor  script,  they  try  to  make  up 
for  it  by  quoting  names  of  Big  Stars 
to  play  opposite  you.  Somehow,  it 
doesn’t  work  with  me,  they  forget  that 
I have  played  with  one  of  the  greatest 
actors  in  the  world  on  the  Abbey  stage. 
My  big  regret  is  that  I never  made  a 
film  with  F.  J.  — I only  brushed 
shoulders  with  him  in  Hungry  Hill,  but 
wherever  I go,  I shall  bring  his  memory 
and  teachings  with  me.” 

So  spoke  Siobhan  McKenna  in  the 
memorial  broadcast  on  F.  J.  McCormick. 
It  would  be  impertinence  on  my  part 
to  sav  more. 


Visual  Aids  Conference 


A most  successful  two-day  Conference 
on  Visual  Aids  was  held  at  Brighton 
College  in  November  last.  Great 
credit  is  reflected  on  the  far-seeing 
Headmaster  and  his  Staff  who,  in 
collaboration  with  G.B.  Instructional 
Ltd.,  organised  in  term  time  and  amid 
considerable  obstructions  a 
comprehensive  exhibition  and  series  of 
lectures  and  film  shows.  Nearly  two 
hundred  delegates,  teachers  and  others, 
attended  the  Conference.  Among  these 
were  representatives  from  Beaumont 
College,  Brighton  Xaverian  College, 
Wimbledon  College  and  various  convent 
schools  in  the  district. 

J.  Arthur  Rank,  Esq.,  opened  the 
Conference  and,  among  other  things, 
emphasised  the  need  for  research  into 
the  best  ways  of  using  films  for 
children,  whether  as  entertainment  or  as 
educational  aids.  He  said  that  efforts 
were  being  made  to  try  to  produce  films 


for  children  more  cheaply  than  had 
hitherto  been  the  case. 

Among  the  talks  given,  one  of  the 
most  stimulating  was  the  first,  by  Mr. 
Hubert  Butler,  Headmaster  of  Huyton 
Hall  School,  Atnbleside.  He  insisted 
on  the  use  of  the  film  in  school  and 
out  of  it  and  said  that  films  helped 
youngsters  to  other  mediums  : they 

read  novels  after  seeing  films ; they 
were  interested  in  other  lands  after 
seeing  geographical  films ; they  learnt 
true  history  after  seeing  “historical” 
films.  He  mentioned  the  merits  of 
such  films  as  Tawny  Pipit  and  Captains 
Courageous.  Mr.  Butler  then  showed 
two  most  interesting  films  made  by  his 
school,  one  a comedy  acted  by  the 
boys,  the  other,  the  beginnings  of  what 
is  intended  to  be  a visual  record  of  the 
school.  Some  delightful  scenes  of  an 
expedition  will  be  of  interest  to  pupils 
in  the  future  who  will  be  able  to  add 
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their  own  contribution  to  the  school 
film  record. 

G.  J.  Cons  stressed  the  need  for 
teachers  to  take  an  interest  in 
educational  film  production.  The  Rev. 
A.  J.  Watts,  Diocesan  Adviser  in 
Religious  Education  for  Oxford  gave  a 
very  stimulating  and  entertaining 
lecture  on  home-made  visual  aids. 
Using  a number  of  “gadgets”  which  he 
had  himself  devised,  he  showed  how 
even  abstruse  'doctrinal  subjects  can  be 
assisted  by  a judicious  use  of  visual 
charts,  etc.  Dr.  Watts  had  very  little 
good  to  say  about  films  on  religious 
subjects.  He  insisted  that  films  used 
for  instruction  should  be  not  only 
artistically  good  but  accurate.  Miss 
Mary  Field  gave  an  informative  talk  on 
the  recent  development  in  Children’s 
Entertainment  Films.  Having  described 
the  work  of  the  Rank  subsidised 
venture  which  came  to  an  end  last 
year  as  an  adventure,  she  said  that 
“episode  2”  was  now  about  to  begin 
with  the  Children’s  Film  Foundation 
(of  which  she  is  the  chief  director  and 
producer).  She  said  that  all  the 
research  which  they  had  accumulated  in 
the  five  years  since  the  venture  first 
began  would  be  of  the  greatest  use  in 
producing  films  for  the  future. 
Children’s  films  are  to  be  considered  as 
informal  education,  in  contrast  to  the 
formal  education  which  is  received  in 
the  classroom.  It  was  no  part  of  the 
policy  of  children’s  films  to  give  moral 
instruction  : that  is  the  proper  function 
of  the  home  circle ; but  properly  made 
children’s  films  can  give  moral 
education  by  example.  Children  want 
the  “best”  films  in  both  senses  and  it 
is  the  hope  of  the  Children’s  Film 
Foundation  to  be  able  to  provide  them. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
useful  sessions  of  the  Conference  was  a 
“Brains  Trust”  on  religious  films.  The 
team  was  composed  of  Rev.  C.  K. 
Brown  (Headmaster  of  Woolpit  School), 
Rev.  J.  A.  V.  Burke  (C.F.I.j,  R.  N.  F. 
Evans,  Esq.  (Religious  Films  Ltd.), 
Rev.  A.  J.  Watts  and  Rev.  E.  Youdell 
(Associate  Secretary,  World  Council  of 
Christian  Education).  The  Chairman 
was  the  Headmaster  of  Brighton 
College  and  the  questions  centred 
mainly  round  the  point  as  to  whether 
commercial  enterprise  was  the  most 
suitable  for  the  purpose  of  religious 
film  exploitation. 

A large  selection  of  films  was  shown 
concurrently  at  the  Blessed  Sacrament 


Convent,  Brighton,  and  the  Large  Hall, 
Brighton  College.  Among  the  films 
shown  on  behalf  of  the  C.F.I.  were 
Vatican , Crucifers  To  Walsingham,  Safe 
In  His  Own  Home,  Legend  of  Norfolk 
and  Triptych.  A supply  of  film  strips 
was  also  available  for  inspection. 

Practical  demonstrations  of  various 
methods  of  showing  films  in  school- 
rooms were  given.  Mr.  Bartram,  visual 
aids  officer  of  Kent  County  Council, 
spoke  from  a large  experience  on  the 
many  problems  which  beset  the  teacher 
who  makes  use  of  film  in  education. 
He  was  emphatic  in  pleading  for  the 
use  of  rear-projection  units  in  classroom 
work.  Daylight  projection,  he  said,  is 
both  cheaper,  better  for  discipline  and 
healthier.  It  is  not  essential  to  have 
back  projection  for  daylight  screening 
but  the  screen  has  to  be  small  and  the 
picture  without  too  much  detail. 

Many  projectors  and  accessories  were 
on  view.  These  were  shown  by  G.B. 
Equipments  Ltd.,  Stableford  Screens 
Ltd.,  and  other  manufacturers.  The 
G.B.  609  was  the  projector  used  during 
the  conference  and  was  much  admired 
by  the  teachers.  A new  G.B.  tape 
recorder  with  a playing  time  of  one 
hour  excited  much  interest. 

Your  Film 
Show 

The  Catholic  Film 
Institute  projection 
unit  is  available  for 
film  shows  in  the 
London  area 

Moderate  Charges 
Particulars  from 

The 

Catholic  Film  Institute 
157  Victoria  Street, 
London,  S.W.I 
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Catholic  1 6mm.  User  and 
Enthusiast 


A film  which  will  interest  those  who 
want  a Catholic  support  for  an 
entertainment  programme  is  There 
Was  a Laud,  running  for  20  minutes, 
monochrome,  consisting  of  a 
compilation  of  Polish  news  reel  shots. 
The  film  was  made  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Polish  exiles  in  this  country  and 
reminds  us  of  the  terrible  sacrifices 
which  these  gallant  people  have  made 
in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  true 
democracy.  The  film  is  available  in 
both  35mm.  and  16mm.  A share  of  the 
hiring  charge  goes  to  support  Polish 
charities. 

A biographical  film  which  has  not 
had  the  public  interest  it  deserves  is 
The  Man  in  White  (not  to  be  confused 
with  the  British  comedy  Man  in  the 
White  Suit),  which  tells  the  story  of 
Henri  Durant,  the  founder  of  the 
International  Red  Cross.  It  stars  Jean 
Louis  Barrault,  Bernard  Blier  and 
Helene  Perdriere.  It  runs  for  90 
minutes.  Much  of  the  sound  track  is 
dubbed  in  English. 

Those  who  like  a broad,  Lancashire 
type  of  comedy  will  probably  find  The 
Cure  for  Love  to  their  taste.  It  runs 
for  98  minutes  and  stars  Robert 
Donat  as  an  army  sergeant  on  leave 
trying  to  disentangle  his  prospective 
matrimonial  affairs.  Odette  is  probably 
too  well  known  to  need  much 
introduction.  It  is  now  available  on 
16mm.,  but  is,  obviously,  too  harrowing 
for  anything  but  adult  audiences. 
Seven  Days  to  Noon,  too,  is  now  ready 
for  the  16mm  fans.  Its  story  of  an 
atomic  physicist  who,  as  a result  of 
religious  scruples,  threatens  to  destroy 
London,  is  one  of  the  most  gripping 
thrillers  ever  made.  An  amusing 
version  of  Golgol’s  famous  Russian 
comedv  is  The  Inspector  General,  with 


Danny  Kaye,  rather  surprisingly,  in  the 
title  role.  It  runs  for  101  minutes. 
Another  comedv  is  the  endearing  tale 
of  a six  foot  white  rabbit,  Harvey,  with 
James  Stewart  and  Josephine  Hull.  It 
runs  for  104  minutes.  A film  for  the 
youngsters  as  well  as  their  parents  is 
The  Magnet  (80  minutes),  about  a boy 
whose  efforts  to  return  a magnet  which 
he  has  unfairly  taken  from  a smaller 
boy  lead  him  into  all  manner  of 
surprising  consequences.  It  stars 
Kay'  Walsh,  Stephen  Murray  and 
young  William  Fox.  A comedy-drama 
involving  the  amateur  detective  efforts 
of  Rosamund  John  and  Derrick  de 
Marney  is  She  Shall  Have  Murder 
(90  minutes). 


C.F.1. 16mm.  SECTION 

Chairman  : 

The  Rev.  F.  E.  Young 
Hon.  Secretary  : 

Miss  M.  Riley 

(Membership  fee  2/6  per  annum 

If  you  own  a 16mm.  movie  camera 
or  if  you  wish  to  help  to  develop 
an  important  side  of  Catholic  film 
action  by  helping  to  make 
religious  films  for  non-theatrical 
distribution,  join  our  16mm. 
Section 

All  enquiries  to  : 

Catholic  Film  Institute 

(16mm.  Section) 

157  VICTORIA  STREET 
LONDON,  S.W.1 
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ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING 


The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the 
Catholic  Film  Institute  was  held  at  the 
Challoner  Club,  London,  S.W.3,  on 
December  5th.  Mgr.  T.  Croft-Fraser 
was  in  the  Chair.  After  the  Honorary 
Secretary  and  Honorary  Treasurer  had 
read  their  reports,  various  interventions 
were  made  from  the  floor  before  the 
Reports  were  adopted.  Mr.  John  Gell 
said  that  in  view  of  the  need  of  publicity 
for  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  C.F.I., 
would  it  not  be  a good  thing  to  ask  the 
Catholic  Press  to  give  more  space  to 
the  work  of  the  Institute.  The 
Honorary  Secretary  said  that,  indeed, 
it  would  be  most  valuable  but  that  the 
Catholic  Press  was  so  short  of  space 
that  unless  stories  had  some  sensational 
quality  about  them  they  were  liable  to 
be  by-passed.  He  was  anxious  that  any 
idea  that  Focus  was  competing  with  the 
Catholic  Press  should  be  dissipated. 
The  Catholic  Film  Institute  concerns 
itself  to  working  in  collaboration  with 
any  publication  which  helped  to  fulfil 
the  w'ishes  of  Pius  XI  about  promoting 
good  motion  pictures.  Mr.  Gell  said 
that  publicity  in  the  cinema  trade 
Press  would  be  useful,  to  which  the 
answer,  again,  was  that  any  publicity 
w'hich  the  Institute  could  get  would  be 
valuable  so  long  as  it  was  constructive. 
At  the  moment  the  C.F.I.  is  quite 
unable  to  pa}'  for  publicity. 

Father  H.  A.  C.  Connell  asked  how 
interest  in  the  doings  of  the  C.F.I. 
might  best  be  stimulated.  It  was 
replied  that  the  clergy  were  the 
greatest  potential  source  of  publicity 
but  that  many  priests  were  too  busy 
to  undertake  further  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  Institute.  Gratitude  was 
expressed  to  the  many  priests  who 
make  a special  effort  to  sell  Focus  and 
tell  their  people  about  it. 

It  was  suggested  that  Focus  might 
become  more  comprehensive  in  its 
appeal  by  covering  Television  and 
Radio.  The  Hon.  Secretary  replied 


that  this  would  be  a good  idea  but 
involved  expense  to  begin  with  which 
at  the  moment  it  was  not  possible  to 
envisage.  However,  he  mentioned  that 
a discussion  was  in  progress  with  the 
B.B.C.  and  a group  of  well-known 
Catholic  personalities  with  the  object  of 
setting  up  a Religious  Television 
Service  and  it  might  well  be  that 
Focus  could  take  advantage  of  the 
situation  and  devote  a page  or  two  to 
covering  television  programmes  of 
Catholic  interest. 

Mr.  Arthur  Leslie  suggested  that  in 
order  to  get  funds,  more  film 
programmes  should  be  arranged.  In 
reply  it  was  said  that  only  shortage  of 
voluntary  staff  prevented  this  and  other 
similar  methods  of  propaganda  being 
a regular  feature  of  C.F.I.  work. 
However,  a special  effort  would  have 
to  be  made  in  the  New  Year  to  make 
sure  that  such  shows  were  forthcoming. 
In  reply  to  a suggestion  from  the  priest 
in  charge  of  the  Swansea  Film  Group, 
the  Hon.  Secretary  said  that  they  would 
be  most  grateful  for  any  financial 
assistance  from  the  regional  groups. 
So  far  no  attempt  had  been  made  to 
try  to  bring  any  pressure  to  bear  upon 
the  provincial  groups  because  it  was 
felt  that  the  C.F.I.  in  London  should 
exercise  only  a co-ordinating  function 
but  needless  to  sav,  if  any  of  the  local 
groups,  who  specialise  in  arranging 
film  shows,  would  care  to  organise  a 
“benefit”  on  behalf  of  the  C.F.I. 
Secretariat,  such  help  would  be  most 
gratefully  received. 


CATHOLIC  , 

DIVISIONS 

Equipment  - Films- 

Strips'  Catalogues 

The  DAWN  TRUST 

STUDIO — AYLESBURY 
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By  our  Panel  of  Priests 


Category  A,  indicates  adults  only;  B,  adults  and  adolescents; 
C,  family  audiences;  D,  particularly  for  children 

/ 


I WANT  YOU 

Starring:  Dana  Andrews,  Dorothy 

McGuire,  Farley  Granger,  Peggy 
Dow.  Producer:  Samuel  Goldwyn. 
Director:  Mark  Robson.  Distrib- 
utors: R.K.O.  Radio  Pictures. 

Certificate-.  U.  Category-.  B. 
Running  time : ioi  minutes. 

The  chief  interest  of  this  film  lies 
in  its  actuality.  It  shows  the  reactions 
of  the  members  of  a normal  American 
family  to  the  war  in  Korea  : the  same 
sort  of  thing  must  be  happening  in 
scores  of  American  homes  today.  This 
being  so,  I regret  that  it  is  not  a better 
picture.  Sentimentality  has  been  laid 
on  too  thick  : a large  amount  of  time 
is  spent  meeting  or  saying  goodbye  to 
various  members  of  the  family  at 
railway  stations,  accompanied  by  the 
usual  hugs  of  welcome  or  farewell ; 
there  is  a great  deal  of  unnecessary 
kissing  and  some  of  the  love-making, 
though  quite  harmless,  is  too 
protracted.  The  stars  do  not  shine 
particularly  bright  (it  is  high  time 
Mr.  Farley  Granger  gave  up  playing 
his  brother-in-law  parts),  but  there  is 
some  good  work  by  Robert  Keith  and 
Mildred  Dunnock  as  the  parents  of 
the  two  young  men  who  go  off  to  fight, 
and  a delightful  study  by  Martin 
Milner  of  a boy  soldier  old  enough  to 
be  called  up,  but  not  to  be  served  with 
beer  at  a public  bar. 

I am  slightly  mystified  about  the 
title  : presumably  every  woman  would 
prefer  her  men-folk  to  remain  at  home 
instead  of  joining  up,  but  surely  no 
woman  would  want  them  to  hold 
back.  Presumably  one  is  intended  to 
understand  it  in  the  sense  of  everyone 
wanting  them  to  return  safelv. 

T.  C.  F. 


ENCORE 

The  stills  below  are  from 
ENCORE,  which  was  re- 
viewed by  T.C.E.  in  last 
issue  oj  FOCUS. 


Nigel  Patrick  is  called  on  to  adopt  the 
guise  of  a barman 


II 


THE  LIGHT  TOUCH 

Starring:  Stewart  Granger,  Pier 

Angeli,  George  Sanders.  Producer: 
Pandro  S.  Berman.  Director: 
Richard  Brooks.  Distributors: 
M.  - G.  - M.  Certificate : A. 

Category:  A.  Running  time: 

107  minutes. 

9 There  is  not  much  of  the  light  touch 
about  this  film.  It  is  marked  with  the 
heavy  fist  of  cynicism.  Not  even  good 
cynicism.  It  is  Shaw  without  Shaw’s 
brilliance  and  originality. 

As  a story — a sort  of  derivative  of 
The  Comedy  Of  Errors — it  is  interesting 
enough ; it  is  lively  and  pictorially 
well-told ; it  has  its  seconds  of  mild 
suspense  and  self-conscious  wit ; the 
acting  of  Stewart  Granger,  Pier  Angeli 
and  George  Sanders  with  his  restful, 
cultured  individual  voice  give  it 
prestige ; but  as  a whole  it  lacks 
character. 

Any  fool  can  play  the  mocker.  This 
film  is  stiff  with  mockery.  Love, 


marriage,  truth,  art,  honour,  all  come 
under  the  scoffers’  lash;  so  much  so 
that  I have  no  doubt  that  those  chaps 
who  have  a grudge  against  life  will  lap 
it  up  with  avidity. 

In  short,  the  story  is  about  a 
painting  which  Stewart  Granger  steals 
for  George  Sanders,  his  partner  in 
crime.  Granger  double-crosses  Sander.-, 
and  then  goes  in  for  all  sorts  of  weird 
and  wicked  exploitations.  He  exploits 
the  heart  and  the  art  of  Pier  Angeli, 
he  gets  her  to  make  copies  of  the 
original  painting,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  lost,  and  endeavours  to  sell  them  as 
originals  to  fellows  who  think  they 
know  all  about  art.  But,  Pier  Angeli 
is  not  the  little  innocent  angel  that 
Granger  believes  her  to  be.  She  out- 
wits him — beautifully.  How  ? It  is  not 
my  business  to  tell  you  that. 

As  a concession  (perhaps  to  Catholic 
taste  ?)  bad  boy  Granger  makes  good ; 
he  contacts  a priest  through  the 
confessional  aiid  the  beautiful  oil- 
painting  by  the  renaissance  artist 
Benetti  is  restored  to  its  rightful  place 
on  the  altar  of  a church  in  Taormina. 

E. 


Miss  Reid  (Kay  Walsh)  gives  Pierre 
(Jacques  Francois)  an  English  lesson 


Glynis  Johns  plays  Stella  Cotman — the 
high  diver 
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NEVER  TAKE  NO 
ANSWER 


FOR  AN 


Pepino  and  his  friend  Gianni  take  a sick 
“Tabby”  to  be  healed  by  St.  Francis 


Pepino  gazes  at  Giotto’s  beautiful 
murals  in  the  basilica  of  St.  Francis 


Starring:  Vittorio  Manunta,  Roberto 
Adamina,  Denis  O’Dea.  An 
Anthony  Havelock-Allan  Produc- 
tion. Directors:  Maurice  Cloche 
and  Ralph  Smart.  Certificate : U. 
Category : C.  Running  time: 

82  minutes. 

Rome  and  Assisi  are  two  places 
which  every  Catholic  loves  if  he  has 
visited  them  and  longs  to  see  if  he  has 
not.  What,  therefore,  could  delight  a 
Catholic  heart  more  than  a film  which 
was  actually  shot  in  both  those  places 
and,  what  is  more,  in  their  chief 
monuments,  the  Basilica  of  St.  Francis 
and  its  adjoining  friary  (commonly 
known  as  the  Sacro  Convento)  in  Assisi 
and  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  and  the 
Vatican  Palace  in  Rome  ? Incidentally 
the  fact  that  the  Vatican  authorities 
co-operated  so  wholeheartedly  in  the 
making  of  it  must  be  to  us  Catholics 
its  greatest  recommendation. 

Simple  and  Touching 

I say  its  greatest,  for  it  has 
recommendations  of  all  sorts.  The 

story  is  a simple  and  touching  one  of 
a little  orphan  boy  in  Assisi  who  wishes 
to  take  his  sick  donkey  to  be  cured 
at  the  tomb  of  St.  Francis.  When 
permission  is  refused  him  he  sets  off 
to  Rome  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  it 
from  the  Pope  himself.  The  tale  will 
be  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Paul 
Gallico’s  book,  “The  Little  Miracle”, 
on  which  the  film  is  based.  The 

photography  is  superb,  whether  in  the 
scenes  of  the  two  cities  or  in  the 
Umbrian  country,  amid  the  olives;  so 
much  so  that  the  present  reviewer,  to 
whom  they  are  as  familiar  as  is  London 
to  a Londoner*  suffered  acute  nostalgia 
when  he  saw  them. 

The  little  'boy,  Vittorio  Manunta,  is 
utterly  charming  and  the  rest  of  the 
cast  good  (except  possibly  for  those 
members  of  it  who  impersonate  priests 
somewhat  unconvincingly).  A word  of 
compliment  should  be  paid  to  that 
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Fr.  Damico  (Denis  O'Dea)  reasons  with  Pepino  who  wants  to  take  his  donkey 
to  the  tomb  of  St.  Francis 
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unconscious  but  delightful  actress, 
Violetta  the  donkey. 

Enchanting  Scenes 

Memories  of  enchanting  scenes 
linger  : the  Basilica  of  St.  Francis 

seen  through  an  archway  in  a blaze 
of  sunlight ; glimpses  of  Giotto’s 
immortal  frescoes  in  the  upper  church  ; 
the  trusting  love  on  a child’s  face  as 
he  prays  for  his  sick  cat  which  he, 
more  lucky  than  our  hero,  has  managed 
to  smuggle  to  St.  Francis’  tomb;  the 
hero  himself  led  by  a friar  through  the 
cloisters  and  courtyards  of  the  Sacro 
Convento  to  Father  Guardian’s  cell ; or 
dodging  a custodian  behind  an  immense 
piece  of  statuary  in  one  of  the  Vatican 
galleries;  or  singing  an  old  Italian 
song  as  he  drives  his  donkey-cart  along 
an  Umbrian  road — these  and  a thousand 
other  pictures  crowd  the  memory  and 
make  one  long  to  see  the  film  again 
and  yet  again. 

But  attempts  at  description  are 
useless.  Go,  with  your  whole  family 
of  whatever  age  and  with  all  your 
friends,  and  see  for  yourself  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  pictures  ever  screened ; 
so  amazingly  beautiful,  first  and 
foremost,  because  it  is  so  utterlv 
Catholic. 

T.  C.  F. 


WESTWARD  THE  WOMEN 

Starring:  Robert  Taylor,  Denise 

Darcel,  Henry  Nakamura  and 

Leonore  Lonergan.  An  M.-G.-M. 
Picture.  Director:  William 
Wellman.  Certificate : U . 

Category:  B.  Running  time : 

no  minutes. 

America  was  the  scene,  not  a century 
ago,  of  many  barbaric  and  primitive 
expeditions,  undertaken  to  open  up  and 
develop  vast  tracts  of  land.  Not 
the  least  primitive  was  the  astonishing 
pilgimage  in  which  150  women  made 
the  2,000  mile  trek  from  Chicago  to 
California  to  offer  themselves  as  wives 
to  the  men  who  had  built  up  successful 
ranches  in  the  fruitful  Californian 
valleys. 

Most  of  the  journey  was  made  on 
foot,  through  difficult  country,  over 
mountain  ranges,  in  peril  of  Redskins, 
across  arid  deserts.  They  were 


guided  by  a tough,  experienced  scout, 
Buck  Wyatt,  whose  main  preoccupation 
was  to  keep  the  fifteen  men  who  assist 
him  from  fraternising  with  the  women. 
Eventually  the  men  desert  the  party 
leaving  only  Buck  and  a Japanese 
cook  to  lead  the  women.  Buck  forces 
them  to  learn  to  shoot,  to  deal  with 
cattle,  to  haul  their  heavy  waggons 
over  the  grim  Death  Valley.  Two 
thirds  of  the  women  survive  to  help 
build  up  the  families  of  California. 

The  film  is  in  the  tradition  of  the 
pioneering,  rough,  covered-waggon 
stories.  It  is  different  in  that  we  have 
not  before  seen  women  toughened  up 
and  treated  like  mules.  Making 
allowance  for  the  exaggeration  which 
the  director  indulges  in  to  point  his 
narrative,  the  film  evidently  contains 
enough  of  truth  to  cause  us  to  reflect 
with  admiration  on  the  heroic  qualities 
of  the  men  and  women  who  so  recently 
founded  the  outposts  of  that  vast 
nation  which  now  makes  a boast 
of  its  modernity  and  concern  for 
civilisation. 

The  photography,  as  always  in 
Western  films,  is  grand  and  the  acting, 
on  a large  and  showy  scale,  is  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
pioneering  story.  Robert  Taylor  is 
successful  in  suggesting  the  crude  but 
trustworthy  character  of  the  scout  and 
the  women,  of  all  types  and  sizes, 
adequatelv  surround  him. 

V. 


MY  FAVOURITE  SPY 

Starring:  Bob  Hope,  Hedy  Lamarr. 
Producer:  Paul  Jones.  Director: 
Norman  Z.  McLeod.  A Para- 
mount Picture.  Certificate : U . 

Category : C.  Running  time : 

93  minutes. 

Provided  that  you  are  a Bob  Hope 
fan  you  will  revel  in  his  latest 
adventures,  when  under  police  orders 
he  impersonates  a ruthless  assassin 
and  international  spy.  Needless  to  say 
he  outwits  all  his  opponents  and  ends 
by  marrying  the  glamorous  adventuress 
who,  having  done  her  best  to  get  him 
killed,  falls  madly  in  love  with  him. 
I thought  that  Francis  L.  Sullivan  was 
miscast  as  one  of  the  gang  of  villains. 

T.  C.  F. 
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ANOTHER  MAN’S  POISON 

Starring:  Bette  Davis,  Gary  Merrill, 
Emlyn  Williams,  with  Anthony 
Steel,  Reginald  Beckwith,  Edna 
Morris,  Barbara  Murray. 
Producer:  Daniel  M.  Angel. 

Director:  Irving  Rapper. 

Distributors:  Eros  Films  Ltd. 

^ Certificate:  A.  Category:  A. 

Running  time : 90  minutes 

approx. 

This  is  an  unpleasant  film,  but  quite 
harmless  because  of  its  melodramatic 
absurdity.  It  is  a tale  of  a pre-naturally 
callous  women  who  has  just  poisoned 
her  criminal  husband  secretly  returned 
to  her  after  an  absence  of  time.  The 
dead  man’s  confederate  comes  a few 
hours  after  the  murder  and,  after  a 
series  of  counter  threats  between  the 
man  and  the  woman,  a common  instinct 
for  safety  makes  for  their  disposal  of 
the  bod\r  and  his  impersonation  of  the 
victim.  The  two  of  them  sulk  and 

threaten  and  hate  for  the  rest  of  the 

allotted  time,  which  ends  when  the 

persistent  officiousness  of  a veterinary 
surgeon  sets  in  motion  a certain  action 
which  will  bring  the  corpse  to  light. 
The  husband’s  supplanter  dies  in 

precisely  the  same  way — by  poison. 
The  wife  dies  after  fainting  and  being 
given  the  flask  of  poison  in  the  attempt 
to  revive  her.  She  dies  in  a paroxysm 
of  hysterical  laughter. 

So  you  see  the  wicked  do  not  flourish. 
That  point  is  made,  even  if  not  well 
made.  But  it  is  a tale  of  treachery  of 
more  than  one  kind,  of  violence  and 
of  deceit. 

It  is  an  education  in  elocution  to 
hear  Bette  Davis  speak  her  lines.  She 
was  repeatedly  referred  to  as  a woman 
of  the  greatest  attraction,  yet  she 
courageously  allowed  herself  to  be 
^ made  up  in  a way  which  made  that 
hard  to  believe — for  a more  vile  and 
less  attractive  female  I’ve  never  seen 
in  films.  Which  goes  to  show  what  a 
capable  actress  she  is. 

The  principal  man  too  went  doggedlv 
on  with  his  sullen  menacing  part, 
having  been  given  not  a " single 
opportunity  for  charm  or  attractiveness. 
It  was  a relief  to  find  that  one  of  the 
principals,  our  own  Emlyn  Williams, 


had  a part  to  play  which  was 
thoroughly  human.  With  his  deft 
touch  he  made  the  most  of  what 
humour  there  was. 

A waste  of  good  actors,  and  the 
better  they  played  their  parts  the  more 
absurd  the  whole  thing  appeared. 
Don’t  waste  time  on  it. 

X. 


NIGHT  WAS  OUR  FRIEND 

Starring:  Elizabeth  Sellars,  Michael 

Gough,  Ronald  Howard  and 
Marie  Ney.  Director:  Michael 

Anderson.  Distributors:  Monarch 
Films.  Certificate:  A.  Category: 
B.  Running  time:  60  minutes 

approx . 

This  is  what  is  known  in  the  trade 
as  a “quickie”.  It  was  made  on  a 
slender  budget  in  a very  short  time. 
I can  never  understand  why  such  a 
film  has  to  be  also  so  often 
incompetently  made.  In  the  present 
case  there  is  a welcome  sign  of  some 
intelligence  and  care  being  given  both 
by  the  director  and  the  players  to  what 
is  intended  primarily  as  a programme 
filler. 

The  story  is  of  a husband,  presumed 
dead,  turning  up  to  find  his  wife  in 
love  with  a young  doctor.  The  husband 
has  become  demented  as  a result  of 
his  experiences  in  thy  jungle  and 
eventually  commits  suicide  after  his 
wife  has  made  an  attempt  to  kill  him 
to  prevent  his  incarceration  in  a 
criminal  asylum. 

Morally,  of  course,  the  story  is 
indefensible,  and  one  wonders  to  what 
extent  audiences  are  likely  to  be 
impressed  by  the  muddled  thinking 
which  moves  the  characters  in  their 
attitude  to  life  and  death,  marriage  and 
fidelity. 

Elizabeth  Sellars  shows  promise  of 
future  film  success  as  the  wife;  Michael 
Gough  tends  to  overplay  as  the 
demented  husband;  Ronald  Howard,  in 
the  role  of  the  doctor,  shows  a growing 
power  as  an  actor,  and  Marie  Ney 
moves  through  the  film  with  her 
accustomed  air  of  royal  competence  as 
the  wife’s  mother. 

V. 
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This  film  will  serve  to  introduce  most 
English  cinema-goers  to  the  works  of 
an  American  novelist  who  died  in  1900 
at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  years  with 
an  output  of  twelve  volumes,  but  whose 
success  derived  from  one  novel,  the 
source  of  the  present  film.  Stephen 
Crane,  born  in  New  Jersey  in  1871,  was 
engaged  as  correspondent  for  the 
“New  York  Journal”  in  the  Graeco- 
Turkish  war  of  1897  and  in  the  Spanish- 
American  war  as  a result  of  writing 
The  Red  Badge  of  Courage,  a story 
about  the  American  Civil  War.  When 
he  wrote  it  he  could  have  known 
nothing  of  war  from  personal 
experience.  Nevertheless,  the  novel 
succeeds  in  isolating  and  defining  in 
an  uncannily  accurate  manner  the 
reactions  of  a young  farm  boy  as  a 
recruit  in  the  Northern  Army  in  the 
Civil  War.  He  is  afraid  of  being  afraid. 
He  loses  his  nerve  and  runs  away  in 
the  heat  of  battle,  then  regains  it  again 
and  leads  a successful  charge,  bearing 
the  flag  which  he  has  seized  from  the 
hands  of  the  fallen  colour-bearer. 

Its  Merits 

The  merit  of  the  film  is  that  it 
persuades  us  to  accept  as  human  and 
recognisable  beings  the  characters  in 
the  story.  They  are  individual  persons, 
not  types,  and  by  the  end  of  the  film 
we  feel  we  know  them  intimately. 
There  are  some  moments  of  acute 
observation  which  the  camera  under- 
lines for  us.  The  death  of  The  Tall 
Soldier ; the  gesture  by  which  The  Boy 
allows  the  enemy  flag  to  flutter  over 
its  dying  bearer  before  carrying  his 


THE  RED  BADGE 
OF  COURAGE 

Starring:  Audie  Murphy,  Bill 
Maudlin,  Douglas  Dick  and 
John  Dierkes.  Director: 

John  Huston.  An  M.-G.-M. 
Picture.  Certificate : U.  { 

Category.  B.  Running  time: 

69  minutes. 


own  colours  to  victory ; the  queer  tricks 
of  light  by  which  distant  enemy 
soldiers  are  seen  as  unreal  phantoms 
until  proximity  makes  them  both  real 
and  exaggeratedly  monstrous. 

Yet  the  film  is  not  a long  one  and 
ironically  enough,  in  spite  of  its 
excellence  as  a film,  is  causing  its 
distributors  some  difficulties  in  placing 
it.  It  is  not  long  enough  for  a first 
feature  : it  is  too  good  for  a second ! 
It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  a film,  any 
more  than  a novel,  must  conform  to 
a pre-determined  length  before  it  can 
be  successful  or  stand  a chance  at  the 
box-office.  How  long  is  a good  film  ? 
How  many  words  in  a first-class  novel  ? 
This  is  an  illustration  of  the  pernicious 
effects  of  the  mechanical  gearing  of 
film  distribution  upon  artistic  freedom 
in  the  cinema. 

Its  Integrity 

John  Huston,  who  produced  and 
directed  the  film  and  wrote  the  screen- 
play, is  one  of  the  major  personalities 
in  the  American  cinema.  To  him  must 
go  the  major  share  of  praise  for  a 
beautifully  executed  film,  though  one 
may  be  allowed  the  lifting  of  an 
eyebrow  to  hear  him,  in  the 
introductory  commentary,  speak  as  if 
the  author  took  part  in  the  campaign. 
He  gives  us  an  insight  into  the 
mind  of  the  ordinary  soldier,  his 
bewilderment  at  the  seemingly  formless 
battle  arrangements;  his  amazement  to 
learn  that  other  men  were  fighting 
elsewhere  with  equal  rights  to  think  of 
themselves  as  at  the  core  of  the  battle ; 
his  secret  fears,  his  lack  of  resentment 
when  he  finds  that  his  foe  is  also 
human  and  speaks  the  same  language. 
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therefore  his  brother;  the  film  would, 
presumably,  have  us  understand  that 
the  men  from  Rome  or  London  or 
Vladivostok  are  also  brothers,  though 
the}'  do  not  speak  the  same  language. 
This  is  the  lesson  which  the  cinema 
could  and  should  more  often  teach. 

The  players,  all  new  names  to  me, 
bring  a sincerity  and  conviction  to 
their  parts  and  help  to  make  this  a 
film  to  be  looked  for  and  asked  for  as 
something  worth  taking  trouble  to  see ; 
good  for  its  cinematic  qualities  as  for 
its  thought-provoking  impact. 

V. 

WEEK-END  WITH  FATHER 
Starring:  Van  Heflin,  Patricia  Neal 
and  Gigi  Perreau.  Producer:  Ted 
Richmond.  Director:  Douglas 

Sirk.  A Universal-International 
Picture.  G.F.D.  Release.  Certi- 
ficate : U.  Category : C.  Running 
time : 83 ' minutes. 

Things  tend  to  get  tense,  complicated 
and  boisterously  bewildering  when  a 
young  and  attractive  widow  (Patricia 
Neal)  blessed  ( ?)  with  a couple  of 
uncontrollable  young  sons  and  a very 
obedient  dog,  makes  a match  with  a 
widower  of  36  (Van  Heflin),  who  is 
endowed  with  two  sophisticated 
daughters  and  another  very  obedient 
dog.  Things  tend  to  get  tense,  I say, 
and  they  do.  And  you  can  guess  the 
kind  of  complications  that  arise.  Will  her 
sons  approve  of  their  new  dad  ? They  do 
not.  And  the  girls  like  their  new  mum  ? 
Not  at  all.  For  you  must  know  that 
they  are  very  noisy  modern  and 
precocious  children  who  must  have 
their  say  in  the  twangiest  of  trans- 
Atlantic  twangs.  We  only  hope  that 
these  children  will  not  be  the  models 
of  our  youth  who  see  them.  Gigi 
Perreau,  as  the  girl  of  “eleven  just”, 
acts  until  a deal  of  accomplishment, 
with  all  the  airs  and  graces  of  a 
mature  woman  of  35.  She  has  none 
of  the  glucose  sweetness  of  the  child 
star,  but  she  is  cute  enough  and  to 
spare.  The  dogs,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  paragons  of  virtuous  behaviour. 

You  will  shed  no  tears  during  this 
film,  either  of  pathos  or  of  mirth,  for 
there  is  nothing  pathetic  here,  nor  is 
the  laughter  ribald  enough.  But  I 
think  you  will  be  gently  amused  at  this 
comedy  and  you  should  like  it. 


It  is  as  true  as  a picture  of  the  ordinary 
soldier,  one  supposes,  as  of  all  soldiers 
that  have  ever  gone  fearfully  into 
battle ; of  the  men  who  fought  under 
Alexander,  under  Caesar,  under 

Henry  V at  Agincourt,  under 

Wellington,  Haig,  Montgomery  or 

Eisenhower. 

Its  Impact 

Perhaps  it  is  too  easy  for  the  man 
from  Texas  to  learn  that  the  man  from 
Ohio  talks  the  same  language  and  is 


G. 
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THE  HOUSE  IN  THE  SQUARE 

Starring:  Tyrone  Power,  Ann  Blyth, 
Michael  Rennie,  Dennis  Price, 
with  Beatrice  Campbell,  Ray- 
mond Huntley,  Kathleen  Byron 
and  Irene  Browne.  Director:  Roy 
Baker.  A 20th  Century-Fox  Film. 
Certificate : U . Category : B. 

Running  time:  91  minutes. 

Based  on  John  Balderston’s  play, 
“Berkeley  Square”,  this  film  version  is 
a long  way  away  from  the  charming 
fantasy  which  Leslie  Howard  brought  so 
appealingly  to  the  screen  in  1933.  We 
are  now  in  the  Atomic  Age  and  Peter 
Standisli  is  an  American  scientist  who, 
having  read  the  diaries  of  his  eighteenth 
century  ancestor  who  lived  in  Berkeley 
Square  in  1784,  wishes  himself  back  in 
that  leisurely  and  civilised  age.  A 
thunderbolt  conveniently  deposits  him 
in  technicolored  eighteenth-century 
costume  on  the  doorstep  of  a house 
that  is  expecting  him  to  arrive  from 
America  in  1784.  Once  back  in  the 
past,  Peter  proceeds  to  act  very 
stupidly  by  talking  of  events  that  have 
not  yet  happened  and  so  gets  a 
reputation  for  diabolical  dabblings.  He 
is  being  taken  to  a lunatic  asylum 
when  another  convenient  thunderbolt 
returns  him  to  the  20tli  century  and  a 
conviction  that  the  present  age  is  a 
more  comfortable  one  in  which  to  live. 

The  film  lacks  subtlety  and  is 
rendered  absurd  by  the  precocious 
mixture  of  the  theological  and 
scientific  cliche  which  is  trotted  out  to 
justify  the  passage  back  to  a 
technicolored  past  from  a monochrome 
present.  To  play  tricks  like  confusing 
Dr.  Johnson  with  modern  epigrams  and 
frightening  Joshua  Reynolds  with 
prophecies  about  his  uupainted  pictures 
smacks  of  the  fourth-form  amateur 
thriller  and  can  hardly  be  tolerated  as 
serious  cinema.  Mark  Twain’s  “Yankee 
at  King  Arthur’s  Court”  is  accepted 
because  it  is  frankly  farcical.  The 
House  in  the  Square,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  pretentious  nonsense. 

The  principal  players  are  unevenly 
matched.  Tyrone  Power  as  Peter 
repeats  his  well-known  fancy  dress 
role.  Ann  Blyth  tried  to  look  as  if 
she  believed  in  her  part  as  the  only 
eighteenth  century  character  who  can 


accept  electric  light  as  natural. 
Raymond  Huntley  plays  an 
unsympathetic  part  with  a conviction 
which  even  extended  to  a burst  into 
Latin  when  he  thinks  that  Peter  is 
from  the  devil.  Beatrice  Campbell, 
Dennis  Price  and  Irene  Browne  try  but 
fail  to  make  the  best  of  unbelievable 
characters  in  fancy  dress.  How  rarely, 
incidentally,  do  British  actors  wear  period 
costume  with  conviction ! Irish  and 
French  players,  on  the  other  hand,  - 
carry  it  as  to  the  manner  born.  There  V 
is  probably  some  interesting  theorv 
connected  with  social  history  under- 
lying this  fact. 

V. 

LIGHTNING  STRIKES  TWICE 

Starring:  Ruth  Roman,  Richard  Todd, 
Mercedes  McCambridge,  Zachary 
Scott.  Producer:  Henry  Blanke. 
Director:  King  Vidor.  Distrib- 
utors: Warner  Brothers. 

Certificate:  A.  Category:  A. 

Running  time:  90  minutes. 

In  Texas  a man  was  tried  twice  over 
for  murdering  his  wife  and  eventually 
freed  because  the  jury  could  not  agree. 

A girl  who  falls  in  love  with  him 
afterwards  has  a feeling  that  he  is 
innocent,  but  is  not  always  quite  sure. 

And  she  means  to  find  out. 

The  film  begins  well  in  a leisurely- 
way.  The  scenery'  is  interesting  and 
unusual.  I didn’t  know  what  was 
going  to  happen  next  and  settled  down 
quietly  for  an  hour  or  so’s  recreation. 

But  before  the  end  the  picture 
dissolves  into  conventional  cinema.  The 
background  begins  to  look  bogus.  In 
an  atmosphere  of  expensive  hospitality 
Ruth  Roman  and  Richard  Todd  look 
more  and  more  like  Margaret  Lockwood 
and  Franchot  Tone.  And  melodrama  sets 
in.  I spotted  the  murderer  in  good  - 
time  and  then  lost  interest.  V 

There  is  a priest  who  appears  from 
time  to  time,  going  about  his  pastoral 
duties.  And  in  spite  of  usually 
relying  on  horse  transport  when  other 
people  have  cars,  he  is  on  the  spot 
before  the  murderer  dies,  remarking,  in 
the  matter  of  fact  way  we  do  : “So  that 
was  all  right”. 

Q- 
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THE  RAGING  TIDE 

Starring:  Shelley  Winters,  Richard 

Conte,  Charles  Bickford.  Director: 
George  Sherman.  Universal 
International  Picture.  Certificate: 
A.  Category:  B.  Running  time: 
82  minutes. 

There  is  more  excitement  in  the 
title  of  this  film  than  in  the  story,  the 
major  portion  of  which  takes  place  on 
the  water  front,  and  not  at  sea  as 
might  be  expected. 

After  a stock  opening  shot  of  one 
racketeer  murdering  another,  the 
murderer,  Bruno  Felkin  (Richard 
Conte)  fails  to  make  an  alibi  of  his 
girl  friend  and  finds  the  only  exit  from 
San  Francisco  open  to  him  is  by 
stowing  away  on  a trawler.  The  owner 
is  having  trouble  with  his  son  about 
fishing,  and  on  being  discovered  and 
allowed  to  remain  aboard,  F'elkin 
thrashes  the  son  Carl,  ropes  him 
into  his  particular  racket,  mixing 
crookedness  with  humanity  in  quite  a 
likeable  way.  However,  his  girl  friend 
(Shelley  Winters)  falls  for  Carl  and 
Felkin,  torn  between  framing  Carl  for 
the  murder  and  friendship  for  Carl’s 
father,  eventually  jumps  into  the  sea 
to  save  Carl  and  is  himself  drowned. 

Richard  Conte  is  a good  enough 
actor  to  carry  the  story  through 
convincingly.  He  is  well  supported  bv 
two  character  parts  played  by  Charles 
Bickford  and  John  McIntyre.  But  the 
film  never  rises  very  high.  It  is  good 
entertainment  without  many  thrills  and 
with  some  attractive  human  patches. 

M. 


LULLABY  ON  BROADWAY 

Starring:  Doris  Day,  Gene  Nelson  and 
Billy  de  Wolfe.  Producers: 
Warner  Brothers.  Director: 
David  Butler.  Certificate : U . 

Running  time : 90  minutes. 

This  film  is  a re-hash  but  it  is  still 
interesting  to  notice  the  tricks 
Hollywood  uses  to  give  grandeur  and 
romance  to  the  trivial  and  commonplace. 
A picture  of  a liner  is  flashed  on  to  the 
screen  and  by  the  association  of  ideas 
the  subsequent  sequences  give  the 


illusion  that  everything  takes  place  on 
the  high  seas.  Again,  an  upright 
piano  is  pushed  into  a room  and  hey, 
presto ! you  are  in  the  audition  rooms 
of  a famous  Broadway  producer.  This 
film  is  mainly  valuable  to  learn  how 
to  obtain  the  best  effects  from  the 
smallest  outlay,  should  you  start 
making  films  yourself.  The  energetic 
Doris  Day  keeps  the  film  moving  at  a 
great  pace  and  Billy  de  Wolfe  supplies 
the  pathos  and  humour.  Most  of  the 
time,  you  feel  you  are  at  a variety 
show  and  apart  from  a suggestive 
routine  dance  or  two,  the  music,  the 
songs  and  the  dances  are  easy  on  the 
eye  and  ear  and  unobjectionable. 

O. 


MEET  ME  AFTER  THE  SHOW 

Starring:  Betty  Grable  and  Macdonald 
Carey,  with  Rory  Calhoun  and 
Eddie  Albert.  Director:  Richard 
Sale.  A 20th  Century-Fox  Film. 
Certificate  : U . Category  : A . 

Running  time : 87  minutes. 

Of  all  the  formulas  used  in  film 
shows  the  most  difficult  to  vary  must 
be  the  back-stage  story.  It  has  to  be 
a really  good  piece  of  work  to  rouse  any 
enthusiasm  011  my  part  and  in  the 
present  case  I was  not  impressed. 
It  has  some  interesting  dance 
photography ; it  also  has  some 
suggestive  sequences  in  which,  for  a 
change,  the  unclothed  male  form  is 
exploited. 

Betty  Grable  is  jealous  when  she 
learns  that  her  husband’s  new  show  is 
being  financed  by  a glamorous  red-head. 
She  pretends  to  have  lost  her  memory 
and  proposes  to  marry  another  admirer. 
In  his  efforts  to  circumvent  this  the 
husband  is  hit  on  the  head  bv  his 
now-repentant  wife  and  he  loses  his 
memory.  I only  wish  I could,  in  my 
turn,  lose  my  memory,  at  least  as  far 
as  this  film  is  concerned.  Doubtless 
I shall. 

The  cavalier  attitude  to  the  bond  of 
marriage  manifested  by  most  of  the 
characters  in  the  story  will  not  escape 
the  notice  of  those  who  think  that 
films  have  an  influence  on  the  public. 
Or  is  this  to  take  the  film  too  seriously  ? 

V. 
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CONTINENTAL  FILMS 


THREE  TELEGRAMS 

Starring:  Gerard  Gervais,  Pierrette, 
Henry  Cremieux,  Olivier  Hussenot 
and  Jacques  Parride.  Director: 
Henry  Decoin.  Distributors: 
Film  Traders  Ltd.  Certificate : 
U . Category  : C.  Running  time  : 
82  minutes. 

Among  the  films  which  have  held 
their  places  in  the  memory  most 
tenaciously  it  will  often  be  found  that 
they  have  had  certain  characteristics 
in  common  : a simple  plot,  a brief 

passage  of  time  during  which  the  story 
is  worked  out,  logical  development 
and  uncomplicated  characters  and  a 
simple  treatment  of  the  whole  film.  So, 
for  example,  Odd  Man  Out,  Brief 
Encounter,  Bicycle  Thieves,  Morning 
Departure  and  Strange  Interlude. 
Though  there  may  have  been  faults  of 
structure  and  a straining  of  credibility, 
such  blemishes  are  overlooked  in  the 
satisfaction  generated  by  a compact 
composition.  Though  Three  Telegrams 
is  by  no  means  among  the  greatest  of 
French  films,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  and  that  precisely 
because  it  shares  the  qualities  which  I 
have  mentioned.  Nothing  could  be 
simpler  than  the  story  of  a new  boy 
at  the  telegraph  office  who  is  sent  out 
late  one  afternoon  to  deliver  three 
telegrams,  one  addressed  to  a Very 
Important  Person.  The  boy  is  knocked 
down  by  a lorry  and  loses  his  satchel 
and  its  contents.  The  rest  of  the  film 
consists  of  the  next  two  hours  or  so 
during  which  every  kind  of  adventure 
overtakes  him  before  he  recovers  his 
telegrams.  The  children  of  the  Rue 
Mouffetard  and  their  parents,  the  local 
schoolmaster,  the  Superintendent  of 
Police,  the  Fire  Station,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  inevitable  Greek  Chorus  to  be 
found  assisting  at  any  Parisian 
“incident”,  all  take  a part  in  the 
comedy. 

There  are  many  delightful  asides  at 
the  expense  of  the  average  Parisian 
worker  and  civil  servant.  There  is 
social  comment  directed  at  the  parents 
whose  children  are  able  to  wander 
around  aimlessly  getting  into  scrapes  : 
an  intriguing  performance  here  by 
little  Pierrette  Simonet  as  a precocious 


boy  - hunting  girl.  The  saucy 
uninhibited  remarks  of  the  bystanders 
remind  us  that  we  are  in  France 
though  no  one,  I hope,  could  be 
seriously  offended.  The  children  act 
splendidly,  even  the  small  part  players, 
and  I am  sure  that  many  a family 
audience  will  enjoy  this  light-hearted 
and  beautifully  photographed  film. 

V. 

MISS  JULIE  C 

Starring:  Anita  Bjorlt,  Ulf  Palme  and 
Anders  Henrikson  Director:  Alf 
Sjoberg.  Distributors:  British 

Lion.  Certificate-.  A.  Category : 

A . Running  time : go  minutes 
approx . 

It  distresses  me  to  note  that  the 
critics  whom  I regard  with  greatest 
veneration  have  given  unqualified 
approval  to  this  film.  It  distresses  me 
because  I cannot  see  where  I have  gone 
wrong.  To  me  it  is  a mixture  of 
superb  photograph}’,  masterly  crowd 
direction,  imaginative  use  of  flashback, 
incomprehensible  plot  and  the  most 
self-conscious  and  stagy  acting  I have 
seen  on  the  screen  in  a long  while. 
Perhaps  I am  paying  too  little  attention 
to  the  influence  of  August  Strinberg, 
the  psychopathological  Swedish  author 
whose  play  this  is.  He  was  a writer 
whose  satirical  and  cynical  work  made 
him  very  unpopular  with  the  Swedish 
people  and  his  outrageous  attacks  on 
the  Christian  religion  in  the  series  of 
stories  of  married  life  brought  him  to 
court  to  answer  a charge  of  blasphemy. 

A confirmed  misogynist,  he  projects 
into  his  novels  and  plays  his  hatred  of 
women  and  his  contempt  for  marriage. 

In  Miss  Julie  we  are  confronted  with 
a typical  gathering  of  his  perverted 
and  neurotic  characters.  Julie,  the 
daughter  of  a Count  flirts  with  a 
manservant  and  allows  him  to  seduce 
her.  Coming  to  her  senses,  she  tells  r 
of  her  unhappy  childhood  in  which  a '■ 
perverted  mother  caused  her  to  be 
treated  as  a boy  and  taught  to  hate  all 
men-folk.  The  manservant,  too,  tells 
of  his  miserable  youth  and  then, 
having  declared  his  love  for  her, 
insists  that  their  union  is  impossible 
and  hands  her  the  ■ razor  with  which 
she  cuts  her  throat. 

This  monstrous  film  is  to  some 


extent  redeemed  by  the  beauty  of  the 
camera  work  and  the  charm  of  the 
children  who  play  the  flashback 
sequences,  but  I can  find  nothing  to 
commend  in  the  acting  of  Ulf  Palme 
as  the  manservant  nor,  indeed,  in  the 
acting  of  the  other  male  players. 
Anita  Bjork,  as  Julie,  is  appealing  but 
the  variations  of  expression  and  mood 
are  beyond  her  powers  at  present. 

Directed  by  the  man  who  made 
Frenzy,  this  film  is,  in  spite  of  its 
Festival  Award,  hardly  the  stuff  on 
which  national  reputations  for  film 
artistry  can  be  sustained. 

V. 

DOCUMENTARIES 


THE  GLASGOW  ORPHEUS  CHOIR 
Producer  and  Director:  George 

Hoellering.  Distributors:  Film 

Traders  Ltd.  Certificate : U . 

Category:  C.  Running  time: 

20  minutes  approx. 

A delightful  film  both  visually  and 
aurally,  we  are  told  that  it  is  “the  first 


in  a series  which  will  bring  the 
Orpheus  Choir  to  the  screen  singing 
their  best-known  and  loved  songs”. 
George  Hoellering  took  the  occasion  to 
film  this  choir  before  it  disbanded  after 
more  than  fifty  years  of  first-class 
musical  achievement.  This  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  cinema  doing 
a service  to  posterity  by  letting  us  both 
hear  and  see  this  famous  choir.  Sir 
Hugh  Roberton,  the  genial  conductor 
and  creator  of  the  Choir  is  seen  in 
action  and  heard  introducing  some  of 
his  pieces.  A film  to  be  seen  and 
enjoyed  again  and  again.  We  look 
forward  to  others  like  it. 

V. 

VISIT  TO  PICASSO 

Script,  Commentary  and  Direction  by 
Paul  Haeserts.  Distributors: 
Film  Traders  Ltd.  Certificate  : U . 
Category:  B.  Running  time: 

20  minutes  approx. 

Pope  Pius  XI  said  of  the  cinema 
that  “it  is  in  reality  a form  of  object 
lesson  which,  for  good  or  evil,  teaches 


SOME  FILMS 

REVIEWED 

NOTE.  Inclusion  in  this 

list 

does 

High  Treason 

(B) 

(322) 

not  connote  positive  recommendation. 
Readers  are  reminded  to  refer  to  the 

Highway  301 

(A) 

(307) 

full  review  when  assessing- 

a film. 

I was  a Communist  Spy 

Category  A,  indicates  adults  only; 
B,  adults  and  adolescents:  C,  family 

for  the  F.B.I. 

(A) 

(309) 

audiences;  D,  particularly 

for 

Lady  Godiva  Rides  Again 

(A) 

(323) 

Lady  Pays  Off,  The 

(A) 

(302) 

Reviewed  in  “Focus” 

(Vol 

iv, 

Lady  with  the  Lamp , The 

(B) 

(303) 

Nos.  1 1 and  12) 

Magic  Box,  The 

(Q 

(301) 

Across  the  Wide  Missouri 

(C) 

(305) 

Meet  Danny  Wilson 

(B) 

(331) 

Appointment  with  Venus 

(C) 

(306) 

Mr.  Belvedere  Rings  the 
Bell 

(B) 

(303) 

Blue  Veil,  The 

(C) 

(330) 

People  Against  O’Hara, 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac 

(B) 

(304) 

The 

(B) 

(303) 

David  and  Bathsheba 

(B) 

(302) 

Pickup 

(A) 

(331) 

Detective  Story 

(A) 

(307) 

Rommel — Desert  Fox 

(C) 

(305) 

Encore 

(A) 

(331) 

Scrooge 

(C) 

(328) 

First  Legion,  The 

(C) 

(308) 

Stooge,  The 

(B) 

(327) 

Flying  Leatherjackets 

(A) 

(301) 

Triptych  . 

(324) 

He  Ran  All  the  Way 

(A) 

(307) 

Where  No  Vultures  Fly 

(C) 

(332) 
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the  majority  of  men  more  effectively 
than  abstract  reasoning”.  Here  is  an 
example  of  a film  which  should  do 
much  to  resolve  the  often  uninformed 
discussion  about  one  of  the  world’s 
leading  avant-garde  painters.  One  has 
the  privilege  of  seeing  Picasso  actually 
at  work  before  our  eyes,  executing  a 
number  of  designs  in  white  paint  on 
a sheet  of  glass  so  placed  that  the 
camera  sees  the  work  in  progress 
without  interruption.  The  film  provides 
a survey  of  the  artist’s  work  in  many 


fields  and  styles  : realist,  surrealist, 
cubist,  abstract  and  romantic.  The 
camera  may  even  be  said  to  aid  the 
viewer  in  understanding  something  of 
the  significance  of  some  of  the  more 
difficult  pieces  for  the  consecutive  and 
rhythmic  treatment  underlines  points 
which  casual  examination  might  be 
said  sometimes  to  overlook.  Certainly 
a film  to  be  seen  if  you  want  to  talk 
intelligently  about  Picasso. 

V. 


C.F.I.  NOTES 


16mm.  Section  Meeting 

In  our  last  issue  the  date  of  this 
meeting  was  incorrectly  given.  The 
meeting  will  be  on  January  15th,  16th 
and  17th,  at  Park  Studios,  Putney  Park 
Lane,  S.W.15.  Accommodation  will  be 
arranged  if  required. 

The  provisional  programme  is  as 
follows  : 


Monday,  January  14th 

7-00  p.m.  Informal  Reception  by 
Chairman,  C.F.I. 


Tuesday,  January  15th 


10- 15  a. in. 

1 1- 45  a.m. 

3-00  p.m. 

5- 00  p.m. 

6- 00  p.m. 


Introductory  Survey. 

Aims  and  Purpose  of 
Amateur  Film  Maker. 

Demonstration  Film  Making. 
Importance  of  the  Script. 
Films,  followed  by  general 
discussion. 


Wednesday,  January  16th 

10- 15  a.m.  Film  Direction. 

11- 45  a.m.  Any  Questions  Answered. 

3-00  p.m.  Setting  up  a Unit.  Practical 
economics. 

5- 00  p.m.  Demonstration  Film  Making. 

6- 00  p.m.  Films,  followed  by  general 

discussion. 


Thursday,  January  17th 

10- 15  a.m.  Production  : Plans  for  the 

Future. 

11- 45  a.m.  Forum. 

3-00  p.m.  Films. 

Close  of  Conference. 

The  names  of  lecturers  will  be 
announced  at  a later  date.  The  films 
shown  each  day  will  be  amateur 
productions  of  varying  excellence, 
which  will  serve  as  a basis  for  discussion 
as  to  methods  of  mutual  interest  to  the 
meeting. 


Lectures 

Talks  have  been  given  to  the  Catholic 
Social  Section  of  the  Ministry  of 
Works,  Lambeth  Bridge  House,  on 
Taking  the  Cinema  Seriously;  to  the 
Manchester  Newman  Association  on 
Religion  and  the  Cinema ; and  to  the 
Catholic  Film  .Society,.  Our  Lady  of 
Victories,  Kensington. 


Lectures  have  been  given  at  the 
London  Newman  Centre,  on  Religious 
Films ; at  the  Norwood  Technical 
College,  on  Taking  The  Cinema 
Seriously ; and  to  the  Metropolitan 
Catholic  Teachers’  Association  on  the 
work  of  the  Catholic  Film  Institute. 


BOOK  REVIEW 
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The  Film  in  Education* 


Plato  looked  askance  even  at 
diagrams  in  mathematics,  considering 
them  as  hindrances  to  the  acquisition 
of  pure  eternal  truths.  What  would  he 
think  of  this  latest  pandering  to  sense 
— knowledge — moving  diagrams  ? His 
0 pupil,  Aristotle,  would  be  more 
sympathetic,  seeing  in  the  film  that 
image  which  accompanies  all  our 
knowledge. 

But  the  image  is  not  knowledge  and 
the  film,  like  the  image,  is  simply  an 
aid  to  knowledge.  It  should  not  be  a 
substitute  for  thinking,  but  rather  what 
Plato  would  call  the  “occasion  of 
thought”.  The  acquiring  of  knowledge 
is  never  easy.  The  A.B.C.  will  always 
have  to  be  learnt,  as  well  as  weights 
and  measures,  poetry,  etc.,  and  the 
film  can  do  little  to  sweeten  these  pills. 
There  may  be'  even  danger  in  the  facile 
presentation  of  information  rendered 
possible  by  the  film.  The  author 
himself  says  : “The  mind  soaks  up 

subject  matter  on  the  screen  as 
effortlessly  as  a sponge  soaks  up 
water,”  and  the  cynic  might  be  inclined 
to  add,  “and  can  be  squeezed  out  just 
as  easily — possibly  by  the  next  film 
seen.”  Even  granted  the  important  role 
of  films  in  the  spread  of  information, 
information  is  not  education ; for  one 
thing,  a synthesis  has  still  to  be  made 
of  the  information  acquired.  Mr. 
Buchanan  is  an  enthusiast  for  the  use 
of  films  in  education  and  takes  as  self- 
evident  their  benefits,  without  dallying 
on  the  questions  of  what  is  knowledge 
and  what  is  education.  He  is,  however, 
aware  of  the  limitations  of  the  film 
in  the  field  of  education,  stating  that  : 
“Film  can  strengthen  present  teaching 
methods;  it  cannot  supersede  them.” 
He  also  quotes  with  approval  Mr. 
Kitson-Clark  (an  enthusiast  for  the  use 
) of  films  in  university  education),  who 
gives  this  sobering  caveat  to  those 
who  may  be  tempted  to  see  in  film- 
education  an  open-sesame  to  effortless 
knowledge  : “Film  must  never  become 
an  easy  means  of  providing  shoddy 
mass  education.  Gain  in  one  faculty 
may  mean  loss  in  another.  University 
students  must  still  know  how  to 


* The  Film  in  Education.  By  Dr.  Andrew 
Buchanan.  (Phoenix  House  Ltd.;  price  25s.) 


acquire  knowledge  by  reading  difficult, 
and  sometimes  dull,  books.  The  power 
to  approach  reality  through  words  must 
never  be  lost.” 

The  book  itself  presents  a wealth  of 
information  on  every  aspect  of  the 
educational  film,  and  although  it  is  of 
necessity  technical  in  part,  the  author 
reveals  himself  as  a text-book 
educationalist  as  well  as  a film 
educationalist  and  one  is  never  left  in 
doubt  as  to  his  meaning.  The  field 
already  covered  by  instructional  films  is 
revealed  as  vast  and  the  book  gives 
details  of  films  made  for  different 
professions  as  well  as  classroom  films ; 
information  which  will  be  of  immense 
value  to  those  wishing  to  make  use 
of  these  films.  For  example,  the 
Scientific  Film  Association  and  the 
Royal  Society  of  Medicine  undertook 
cataloguing  work  in  1946:  1,200  films 
were  indexed,  800  viewed,  and  a 
summary  of  their  contents  recorded. 
About  five  thousand  organisations,  he 
tells  us,  use  the  Central  Film  Library 
in  this  country,  and  in  1947  it 
despatched  92,868  films.  The  range 
also  of  educational  films  is  impressive, 
from  treatment  of  The  Beginnings  of 
History  to  The  French  U (an 
explanation  of  the  movements  of  the 
mouth  needed  to  pronounce  this  most 
elusive  of  French  vowels).  But  Mr. 
Buchanan  does  not  simply  list  the 
different  types  of  instructional  films,  he 
puts  a steady  hand  on  their  merits  and 
weaknesses,  as  when  he  criticises 
biblical  films  as  tending  to  remove 
religion  from  today,  instead  of 
presenting  it  as  a living  reality — “the 
futility  of  bringing  stained  glass  windows 
to  life”. 

A compact  history  is  given  of 
educational  films  in  Great  Britain 
(going  back  as  far  as  1896)  as  well  as 
a survey  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  foreign  countries.  In  fact,  an 
interesting  film  might  be  made  of 
the  struggles  of  the  documentary 
enthusiasts  in  this  country  who  had  to 
operate  outside  cinemas  after  the 
Cinematograph  Act  of  1927,  plying 
their  trade  in  village  halls,  in  clubs  and 
in  vans  at  street  corners.  The  War, 
of  course,  gave  a great  boost  to 


instructional  films,  and  we  are  all 
familiar  with  the  propaganda  film 
which  was  a regular  feature  of  wartime 
cinema  shows — showing  us  how  to  fillet 
a kipper  or  capture  a Nazi  spy — but  I 
am  sure  that  few  people  know,  for 
example,  that  in  the  U.S.  armies  abroad 
alone,  over  10,500,000  hours  of  the 
soldiers’  time  were  spent  each  month 
in  seeing  War  Department  training 
films.  U.N.E.S.C.O.  now  assists  the 
free  flow  of  films,  film  personnel 
and  film  information  across  national 
boundaries  and  there  seems  the  fair 
possibility  of  the  creation  of  an 
adequate  international  film  library 
under  its  aegis. 

The  book  rightly  pays  great  attention 
to  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  film- 
education  and  the  necessity  of 
incorporating  him  or  her  in  the  actual 
work  of  production.  If  schools  are 
to  get  the  maximum  benefit  from 
educational  films,  the  teachers  must 
observe  the  directions  on  the  bottle. 
They  must  themselves  learn  how  to  use 
the  films.  Mr.  Floyd  F.  Brooker,  Chief  of 
the  Visual  F.ducation  Section  of  the 
I'.S.  Department  of  Education  lays 
down  some  basic  rules  : 

(1)  Selecting  the  film  in  terms  of 
a given  unit  of  subject  matter. 

1 2)  Previewing  the  film  and 
preparing  the  lesson  which  includes  it. 

(3)  Preparing  the  class  for  the 
showing  of  the  film. 

(4)  Showing  the  film. 

(5)  Examining  the  class  for  the 
knowledge  derived  from  the  film  and 
the  reactions  to  it. 

The  book  gives  valuable  hints  to  the 
teacher  who  may  be  called  upon  to 
project  a film,  such  as  the  size  of  the 
screen  in  relation  to  the  hall,  the 
amount  of  projector  light  required,  how 
to  improve  acoustics,  etc.  The  class- 
room film  also  presents  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  the  teacher  to  educate 
the  children  in  film  appreciation  itself. 

Enthusiastic  as  one  may  be  about  the 
educational  film,  I hope  the  day  is  still 
far  off  when  we  shall  have  acquired 
the  I'.S.S.R.  approach  to  the  cinema, 
where,  we  are  told  : “Going  to  the 

cinema  is  regarded  more  as  a 
cultural  experience  than  an  evening’s 
entertainment.  The  audience  stares  at 
the  screen  as  if  attending  an  important 
lecture.  Its  attention  seldom  wanders.” 
It  makes  one  think  of  Stalin’s  words  : 
“The  cinema  in  the  hands  of  the  Soviet 
Power  represents  a great  force.”  The 


author  recounts  how  he  himself  made 
films  for  showing  to  Arabian  tribes,  the 
majority  of  whom  had  never  seen 
motor  vehicles  nor  the  sea  and  who 
thought  that  aeroplanes  were  real 
birds.  The  interesting  point  is  that 
the  films  were  fully  understood  by 
these  people.  We  see  what  a great 
force  educational  films  can  be  and  what 
a danger  if  run  by  the  wrong  people. 

While  enjoying  the  book  and 
marvelling  at  the  author’s  extensive 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  not  everyone 
will  go  as  far  as  he  in  enthusiasm  for 
educational  films,  nor,  I think,  will 
many  be  found  to  agree  with  him  when 
he  says  : “I  believe  it  (the  film)  will 
eventually  prove  itself  it  be  the  great 
educator  of  the  world.”  I have  a 
strong  suspicion  that  the  student  of 
1991  will  still  be  cramming  from  his 
text-book  the  night  before  his  exams. 

Fr.  Thaddeus  Kidd,  O.P'.M. 


Letter  To  The  Editor 

Triptych  and  Art  Films 

Sir, 

The  remarks  of  “P.  R.”.  with 

reference  to  the  film  Triptych,  are  very 
interesting,  but  he  is  evidently  unaware 
that  this  is  by  no  means  the  first  film 
to  treat  of  the  works  of  the  great 
masters.  There  are  a number  of  such 
films  and  the  names  of  Luciano  Emmer 
and  Enrico  Gras  deserve  to  be 
remembered  for  having  opened  up  this 
new  field  for  the  cinema.  Giotto,  the 
brothers  Van  Eyck,  Memling,  Rubens, 
have  all  been  introduced  to  the  cinema- 
goer  in  film  analyses  similar  to  that  of 
Triptych.  Emmer  himself  has  given  us 
fiims  on  the  frescoes  at  Assisi,  Guiliano 
Betti  has  given  us  a film  on  Botticelli, 
as  well  as  Raphael’s  Descent  from  the 
Cross.  Sculpture,  too,  has  been  the 
subject  of  film  treatment  : the 

magnificent  Images  Gothiqucs  of 
Maurice  Cloche  and  Jean-B'ran^ois 
Noel’s  Lcs  Gisants  are  no  less 
interesting  than  the  camera 
examinations  of  the  painters. 

An  article  in  the  “International  Film 
Review”,  No.  5-6,  gives  other  titles  of 
art  films  and  observes  that  these  works 
are  “milestones  along  this  new  road  of 
filming  works  of  art.  It  is  one  in  which 
sacred  art  can  find  a lesson  and  a 
hope.” 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  A.  V.  Burke. 
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FOCUS 

FILM  COURSE 

Handbook  No.  1 

Foreword  by 

Rev.  John  A.  V.  Burke 

Film  Course  by 

Andrew  Buchanan,  D.Litt.,  Ph.D. 

“ provokes  thought  and  arouses  a desire  to  read  more  . . . an 
excellent  primer  for  Film  Study  Groups 
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FILMS  AND  FUNDS 


Mr.  Arthur  Rank  was  utterly  sincere  when,  in  an  interview  (concerning 
his  interest  in  the  cinema)  with  the  Methodist  Recorder  in  1942,  he  said : 
“When  I got  into  this  business,  in  all  its  sides  and  branches,  I realised  the 
great  possibilities  for  making  entertainment  films  with  a message  that  would 
not  merely  please  the  eye  and  stimulate  the  imagination,  but  would  also 
become  a help  in  the  serious  matters  of  the  daily  lives  of  filmgoers.  If  I 
could  relate  to  you  some  of  my  adventures  and  experiences  in  the  larger 
film  world  you  would  not  only  be  astonished,  but  it  would,  I think,  be 
as  plain  to  you  as  it  is  to  me  that  I was  being  led  by  God.” 

If,  in  the  years  to  come,  some  heroic  journalist  writes  the  history  of 
The  Catholic  Film  Institute  in  this  country,  it  will  be  as  plain  to  you  as 
it  is  to  us  that  the  Institute  was  led  by  God.  It  is  true  to  say  that  but 
for  the  Grace  of  God  it  could  not  have  overcome  the  many  obstacles  that 
beset  its  path . 

Mr.  Arthur  Rank  has  been  able  to  do  so  much  good  for  the  cinema 
because  he  is  a man  of  faith  and  a man  of  means.  The  Catholic  Film  Institute 
in  this  country  has  abundant  faith,  but — quite  literally — it  has  no  funds. 
The  strain  of  carrying  on  without  means  is  becoming  unendurable. 

I am  taking  it  upon  myself  in  this  editorial  to  play  the  beggar,  by 
asking  all  our  readers  who  believe  that  films  can  minister  to  the  faith  to 
help  us  in  our  needs.  A small  present  of  a few  shillings  from  our  friends 
and  patrons  would  be  most  welcome  in  this  our  hour  of  need. 

“The  man,”  wrote  Archbishop  Roberts  in  the  International  Film 
Review,  “who  knows  that  the  cinema  of  the  Christian  can  become  a Christian 
cinema,  that  Hollywood  itself,  under  Christian  pressure,  has  done  some  real 
good  and  avoided  much  evil — such  a man  will  put  all  he  has  into  fetching 
through  the  screen,  God’s  unsullied  gifts  to  the  bodies,  minds  and  hearts 
of  his  children.’’ 


Editor, 
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Our  President  Sees 


a 


Never  Take  No  For  An  Answer  ’ 


Cardinal  Griffin,  President  of  the  Catholic  Film  Institute,  attends 
preview  of  the  film  "Never  Take  No  for  an  Answer” 


< 


Through  the  courtesy  of  Independent  Film  Distributors  Ltd.,  the  British 
distributors  of  the  film,  the  Catholic  Film  Institute,  were  recently  able  to 
arrange  a special  showing  of  the  new  film,  Never  Take  No  For  An  Answer, 
at  the  private  cinema  of  British  Lion  in  Wardour  Street.  The  film  was 
attended  by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Griffin,  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Birmingham,  and  Bishop  Craven,  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Westminster.  Also 
present  were  Mgr.  Morrogh  Bernard,  Vicar-General  of  Westminster, 
Mgr.  Croft-Fraser,  Chairman  of  the  C.F.I.,  Mgr.  D.  M.  Worlock,  Private 
Secretary  to  His  Eminence,  and  Father  Gordon  Wheeler,  University  of 
London  Catholic  Chaplain. 

In  our  picture  are  Archbishop  Masterson,  Mr.  John  Woolf,  Managing 
Director  of  Independent  Distributors  Ltd.,  Cardinal  Griffin,  Mgr.  Croft-Fraser, 
Mr.  Anthony  Havelock  Allan,  Producer  of  Never  Take  No  For  An  Answer, 
and  Bishop  Craven. 
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HOLLYWOOD  IN  FOCUS 

New  Religious  Film  Looms 

Faithful  to  Scripture 


• By  William  H.  Mooring, 

Because  they  believe  the  public  is 
waiting  for  a great  religious  film  “and 
there  is  none  as  great  as  the  life  of 
Christ”,  the  brothers  Nassour,  Edward 
and  William,  have  decided  to  produce 
John  Farrow’s  “Son  of  Man”,  with  Mr. 
Farrow  in  charge  of  story  and  direction. 

Edward  Nassour,  who  with  his 
brother  William  has  produced  a number 
of  films  and  built  a complete  movie 
studio  in  Hollywood  which  later  sold 
to  K.T.T.V.  one  of  Hollywood’s  major 
television  broadcasters,  for  $2,500,000, 
is  American  born  of  Lebanese  Catholic 
lineage. 

The  family  for  several  generations 
has  been  non-Catliolic  and  Edward 
Nassour  is  a Presbyterian. 

He  recognises,  however,  that  the 
story  of  Christ,  as  written  by  John 
Farrow,  is  the  scriptural  story  of  God 
in  the  Divine  Person  of  His  Son. 

“As  far  as  I am  concerned,”  Edward 
Nassour  told  me,  “The  Son  of  Man  is 
in  preliminary  production  right  now. 
It  will  take  some  time  to  complete,  but 
work  will  go  on  without  interruption 
until  it  is  done.” 

Interesting  Plans 

Plans  to  film  this  great  story  are 
particularly  interesting  because  they 
involve  an  entirely  new  concept  of 
production  as  well  as  a newly  patented 
process  of  cinematography. 

_ I am  not  at  liberty  to  go  into  details. 

V The  process,  in  any  case,  is  so  highly 
technical  that  many  would  not 
understand  how  the  new  method  is 
applied. 

Roughly,  however,  the  concept  rests 
upon  artistic  and  impressionistic, 
rather  than  realistic  backgrounds.  The 
technical  system  under  which  colour, 
form  and  music  are  to  be  blended, 
provides  that  the  massive  backgrounds 
and  the  intimate,  personal  action,  may 


Tidings  Motion  Picture  Editor 

be  filmed  separately  and  later  brought 
together  in  perfect  perspective. 

The  hundreds  of  background  scenes 
are  now  being  designed  by  an  artist. 
The  cast  will  be  assembled  later  and 
the  results  finally  combined. 

I am  told  that  while  Son  of  Man,  in 
Technicolor,  will  be  visually  impressive, 
emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  mood  and 
harmony  rather  than  the  kind  of 
spectacle  favoured  in  Hollywood’s 
earlier  biblical  films.  Specially  arranged 
music  will  serve  an  important  purpose. 

Nothing  ornate  will  be  attempted ; 
nor  will  the  impressionistic  back- 
grounds reflect  modern  trends. 
Costumes  will  be  traditional  in  line 
although  idealised  in  colouring. 

The  story,  highlighted  by  outstanding 
episodes  in  the  earthly  Mission  of  Our 
Lord,  will  be  integrated  by  means  of 
a powerful  narrative  spoken  by  “The 
Voice”. 

This,  incidentally,  will  not  be  the  voice 
of  Sir  Laurence  Olivier  or  some  other 
well  known  actor.  Both  John  Farrow 
and  Edward  Nassour  contemplate  using 
an  unknown  man,  preferably  an 
unidentified  member  of  the  religious, 
to  portray  Christ. 

The  intention,  I am  told,  is  to  stick 
to  scripture  and  tradition  for  the 
story  material  and  to  apply  artistic 
imagination  only  to  the  technical 
problems  of  screening  it. 


catholic  , 
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Catholic  Film  Shows 

Some  Points  To  Be  Noted 


The  number  of  parishes  which  are 
now  showing  films  as  a matter  of 
course  is  increasing.  Some  use  the 
film  as  an  addition  to  the  social  life  of 
the  parish ; some  take  advantage  of  a 
special  event  in  the  local  life  to 
arrange  for  a film  to  be  shown ; others 
think  of  the  film  show  as  a source  of 
income  for  the  parish  funds.  Which- 
ever category  you  may  belong  to,  there 
are  one  or  two  words  of  warning  we 
would  like  to  address  to  you. 

To  begin  with,  there  are  not  enough 
films  of  purely  Catholic  interest  to 
allow  of  a regular  programme  of  such 
films.  This  lack  is,  we  hope,  a matter 
of  time.  In  the  meantime  there  are 
a large  number  of  films  from  other 
sources,  both  entertainment  and 
instructive,  which  may  usefully  be 
booked  by  the  Catholic  film  society. 

Elementary,  But  . . . 

One  other  point  which,  we  hope,  will 
not  be  taken  amiss  by  the  majority  of 
projectionists  who  are  expert  at  their 
job ; films  can  easily  be  ruined  by 
faulty  projection  and  by  failing  to  keep 
the  projector  clean,  particularly  the 
gate  where  fragments  of  hot  wax  are 
likely  to  coagulate  and  badly  score  the 
film  which  is  being  run  through. 
Needless  to  sav,  a sound  film  must  on 
no  account  be  run  through  a silent 
projector.  This  sounds  elementary,  but 
there  are  a surprising  number  of  people 
who  seem  to  have  tried  the  experiment ! 
Another  thing  : though  it  is  not  at  all 
difficult  to  learn  to  operate  a projector, 
it  does  require  some  tuition.  It  is  not 
fair  to  the  other  users  of  film  to  have 
broken  sprocket-holes  and  torn  film  to 
be  repaired  because  someone  has  been 
jiggering  about  with  a machine  he  is 
unaccustomed  to.  We  remember  a 
convent  which  had  been  the  recipient 
of  a film  projector  as  a present ; the 
good  nuns  ordered  some  films  from  us 
and  in  answer  to  our  enquiry  as  to 
competent  projectionists  gaily  replied  : 
“Oh,  we’ll  read  the  directions  on  the 
book  and  work  it  ourselves!” 


A fact  which  we  think  needs  some 
underlining  is  that  though  a film  may 
be  suitable  both  morally  and  artistically  f 
for  adults  and,  from  a Catholic  point 
of  view,  be  most  acceptable,  that  does 
not  mean  that  it  is  satisfactory  for 
children  to  see.  In  our  view  there  are 
not  many  films  which  we  would  care 
to  recommend  for  children.  Still  less 
would  we  be  responsible  for  children 
viewing  some  of  the  films  which  are 
ordered  by  our  clients  for  parish  shows. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  such  films  are 
improper;  simply  that  they  are  adult. 
Sometimes  people  write  to  us  and  say 
that  such  and  such  a film  was  not 
very  good  for  children.  They  had  not 
previously  told  us  the  composition  of 
their  audience,  so  we  could  hardly  be 
blamed  for  the  fact  that  children  found 
them  incomprehensible. 

Your  Audience 

For  example,  we  do  not  consider 
that  Monsieur  Vincent,  excellent 
though  it  is,  is  suitable  for  children 
of  a young  age.  Still  less  are  films 
like  Open  City,  Four  Steps  in  the 
Clouds,  To  Live  in  Peace,  San 
Francisco,  Brief  Encounter,  Keys  of 
the  Kingdom,  The  Last  Chance, 

The  Search,  good  as  they  are,  suitable 
for  children  to  see.  Even  Visitation 
and  Pilgrimage  to  Fatima , and 
Crucifers  to  Walsingham,  though  we 
have  shown  them  to  audiences  of 
children,  require  careful  verbal 
introduction  in  order  that  they  may  be 
understood. 

So,  when  you  are  arranging  for  a 
film  show,  give  a thought  to  the 
composition  of  your  audience.  It  may  1 
be  that  you  will  have  to  book  films  that 
will  appeal  to  family  audiences  only 
rather  than  films  that  are  more  thought- 
provoking.  Also,  do  not  be  misled 
into  thinking  that  comic  films  are  all 
appreciated  by  youngsters.  Will  Hay, 
Abbott  and  Costello  and  the  Marx 
Brothers  may  be  funny  enough  for  the 
little  ones ; on  the  other  hand  they  may 
not.  So  find  out  something  about  the 
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films  you  order  before  you  let  yourself 
in  for  a disappointing  evening. 

A final  point  : do  please  allow  plenty 
of  time  when  booking  your  films.  It 
is  not  really  fair  to  expect  us  to  be 
able  to  secure  a film  (which  may  be 


much  in  demand)  inside  a week ! It  is 
also  worth  noting  that  our  staff, 
voluntary  and  paid,  do  not  come  to  the 
office  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  and 
that  we  observe  the  holydays  of 
obligation  ! 


16mm.  Releases 


An  unusual  British,  village  comedy- 
drama  that  should  appeal  to  those  who 
like  the  English  countryside  is 
Ha’penny  Breeze  (72  minutes),  the 
story  of  a couple  of  ex-Service  men  who 
transform  a derelict  village  into  a 
yachting  centre.  The  film  itself  was 
made  under  exceptionally  difficult 
conditions  by  three  young  men  who 
were  determined  to  succeed  in  spite  of 
the  Wardour  Street  Jeremiahs.  Their 
adventures  would  make  an  interesting 
script. 

An  American  stage-Irish  story  of  the 
stealing  of  the  Blarney  Stone  (made 
before  the  Scots  thought  of  a similar 
escapade  in  Westminster  Abbey  : any 
possible  connection?)  is  Top  0’  The 
Morning.  It  is  light,  fantastic,  has 
Bing  Crosby,  Ann  Blyth,  Barry 
Fitzgerald  and  Eileen  Crowe  and  lasts 
for  100  minutes. 

Drama  is  served  with  The  Browning 
Version  (90  minutes),  with  an  excellent 
performance  from  Michael  Redgrave  as 
elderly  schoolmaster  whose  self-respect 
is  restored  by  the  touching  gift  of 
an  understanding  schoolboy.  Fourteen 
Hours  (92  minutes)  is  a gripping 
psychological  drama  of  a young  man’s 
long-delayed  decision  to  jump  from  a 
New  York  sky-scraper.  It  is  suitable 
only  for  adult  audiences  and  is 
interesting  rather  as  a sidelight  on 
what  we  are  to  believe  is  typical 
American  ballyhoo  than  for  any 
entertainment  value  as  such.  Highly 
Dangerous  (88  minutes)  shows  us 
^ Margaret  Lockwood  as  a “bug  expert” 
sent  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  to  bring 
back  a specimen  of  disease-carrying 
insects.  It  is  no  more  far-fetched  than 
a hundred  other  similar  tales  and  has 
some  hair-raising  moments  and  a 
really  funny  ending.  The  Flame  and 
the  Arrow  (88  minutes)  is  also  a 
hair-raiser,  set  in  medieval  times,  with 
Burt  Lancaster  performing  breathless 
circus  tricks  on  roof  tops.  A long  way 
after  the  novel  by  Rider  Haggard 


comes  M.-G.-M.’s  version  in  glorious 
colour  of  King  Solomon’s  Mines  (102 
minutes).  It  has  one  of  the  most 
breath-taking  animal  stampedes  ever. 
It  also  has  Stewart  Granger  and 
Deborah  Kerr. 

A first-class  musical  is  Annie  Get 
Your  Gun  (107  minutes),  with  Betty 
Hutton  and  Howard  Keel.  It  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  better  than  the 
stage  version.  It  tells  of  a girl 
sharpshooter’s  deposing  of  the  male 
champion  whom  she  eventually  marries. 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  filling  up 
your  programmes  with  free  commercial 
shorts  ? There  are  some  interesting 
and  entertaining  shorts  available  from 
the  Gas  Council.  What’s  Cooking , 
with  Terry  Thomas,  Method  and 
Madness,  with  Richard  Hearne,  and 
Facts  and  Fancies,  with  Richard 
Massingham  (a  very  much  neglected 
British  comedian),  are  three  free  films 
we  can  book  for  vou. 


Are  you  thinking  of  buying 
a Cine  Projector  or 
Camera? 

Let  us  advise  you. 

We  can  obtain  your 
equipment  for  you. 
Consult  us  about  your  local 
requirements. 

THE  CATHOLIC  FILM 
INSTITUTE 

157  Victoria  Street, 
London,  S.W.I. 
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By  our  Panel  of  Priests 


Category  A,  indicates  adults  only;  B,  adults  and  adolescents; 
C,  family  audiences;  D,  particularly  for  children 


THE  AFRICAN  QUEEN 
Starring:  Humphrey  Bogart  and 

Katharine  Hepburn,  with  Robert 
Morley.  Producer:  S.  P.  Eagle. 
Director:  John  Huston.  Distrib- 
utors: Independent  Film  Distrib- 
utors. Romulus-Horizon  Produc- 
tion. Certificate : U.  Category : 
A.  Running  time:  103  minutes. 

Possibly  A Great  Film 

The  big  guns  are  at  work  on  this 
film.  First,  it  is  from  the  novel  of 
the  same  name  bv  C.  S.  Forester;  then 
the  director  of  photography  is  Jack 
Cardiff  and  music  of  Allan  Gray  is 
played  by  the  Royal  Philharmonic 
Orchestra.  Together  with  the  excellent 
work  of  Mr.  Bogart  and  Miss  Hepburn 
they  certainly  give  a good  film,  possibly 
a great  film.  It  is  a story  of  courage 
and  endurance  in  scenes  of  natural 
grandeur  with  technicolor  at  its  best. 
Set  in  German  East  Africa  in  1914, 
the  action  begins  with  the  impact  of 
war  upon  some  English  Methodist 
missionaries,  a brother  and  sister.  The 
brother,  a painfully  refeened  Robert 
Morley,  dies  after  the  destruction  of 
his  mission  by  the  Germans. 

High  Adventure 

His  slightly  American  sister, 
Katharine  Hepburn,  is  befriended  by 
the  captain  and  sole  hand  of  the 
“African  Queen”,  whom  she  persuades 
against  all  his  ideas  of  commonsense 
to  make  a course  down  the  rapids  into 
a lake  dominated  by  a German  man 
of  war.  Her  persistent  ingeniousness 
and  missish  dictatorial  manner  combine 


'What  is  the  meaning  of  this?  How  dare  you?” 
British  Missionary  confronts  German  Officer 


Germans  set  fire  to  native  settlement 
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in  overcoming  his  very  reasonable 
objections  to  making  his  steamer, 
loaded  with  explosives,  an  amateurish 
torpedo,  for  the  time  when  it  will 
encounter  the  German  vessel. 

The  old  “African  Queen”  has  to 
shoot  horribly  dangerous-looking  rapids 
and  pass  under  gunfire  from  a 
powerful  German  fort.  Marvellous 
repairs  have  to  be  executed.  Crocodiles, 
hippopotami,  locusts,  leeches,  reeds 
and  mud  have  to  be  encountered.  And 
in  the  midst  of  this  rosary  of  courage 
the  at  first  rather  censorious  missionary 
woman  and  the  hard-boiled  seaman 
naturally,  and  perhaps  a little 
skittishly,  fall  in  love. 

A Heroic  Story 

The  wild  scenery  and  the  purely 
incidental  introduction  of  animal  life 
give  an  air  of  verisimilitude.  The 
slow  spatter  of  rain  on  the  foliage 
preceding  the  tropical  downpour  which 
releases  the  mud-bound  “African 
Queen”  before  she  is  carried  on  into 
the  lake,  is  an  example  of  the  film 
doing  in  a matter  of  seconds  what  it 
would  take  minutes  to  describe. 

The  film  is  possibly  marred  by  one 
or  two  scenes  of  clowning  to  raise  a 
laugh.  For  example,  when  in  the  nick 
of  time  the  German  man  of  war  is 
sunk  and  the  crew  are  swimming  about, 
the  lieutenant  in  the  water  salutes  the 
captain  when  addressing  him.  It  is 
such  irrelevant  concessions  to  comedy 
which  provide  the  assonance  in  what 
was  obviously  meant  to  be  a great  film. 
Anyway,  it  is  an  heroic  story  well 
acted,  and  Katharine  Hepburn  goes 
well  beyond  B.  in  her  gamut  of 
emotions  and  Bogart  is  tough  without 
being  brutal. 

X. 


The  review  of 

A PLACE  IN  THE  SUN 

has  been  held  over  till  next  issue. 

Editor. 


"So  far,  so  good."  Humphrey  Bogart  tr 
reassure  Katharine  Hepburn  when  he  is 
to  stop  the  boat 


The  old  boat  "The  African  Queen"  gets 
stuck  in  the  reeds 


l; 
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COME  FILL  THE  CUP 
Starring:  James  Cagney  and  Phyllis 
Thaxter,  with  Raymond  Massey, 
James  Gleason  and  Gig  Young. 
A Warner  Brothers  Picture. 
Certificate-.  A.  Category-.  A. 
Running  time : ioo  minutes 

approx. 

Ill  Lost  Week-end  Ray  Milland 
showed  us  something  of  the  tortures  of 
the  confirmed  alcoholic.  James  Cagney 
treats  us  to  a ringside  view  of  the 
torture  suffered  by  those  who  manage 
to  keep  off  liquor.  Apparently  nothing 
and  nobody  can  help  you.  You  have 
to  have  reached  the  stage  where  you 
■“hear  angel’s  feathers”  then  you  are 
more  scared  of  death  than  you  are  of 
life  and  so  drill  yourself  into  a liking 
for  soft  drinks  by  keeping  a bottle  half 
full  of  ‘‘conscience  tester”  in  your 
locker. 

Good  Character  Study 

Whatever  the  moral  and  theological 
limitations  of  this  attitude  to  a serious 
personal  problem,  the  film  is  packed 
full  of  incident  and  character  study  of 
the  kind  inseparable  from  a Cagney 
story.  His  restless,  pugnacious,  cocky 
personality  is  allowed  every  opportunity 
to  exploit  itself  in  this  tale  of  a 
newspaper  man  who  wins  back  his 
position  at  the  top  by  dogged 
persistence  after  a period  of  inebriation 
and  is  then  commanded  by  the  boss 
to  reform  his  nephew  and  heir,  now  on 
the  bottle  and  mixed  up  with  a gang 
of  crooks.  Needless  to  say,  Jimmy  does 
it  after  a large  dose  of  punching, 
weeping,  face  - slapping  and  other 
necessary  adjuncts  to  this  type  of  film. 

Good  Dialogue 

Cagney  plays  well  within  the 
somewhat  narrow  limits  of  his  style. 
James  Gleason  repeats  a performance 
he  has  often  given  us  as  a maudlin, 
emotional,  loyal,  “buddy”;  this  time 
he  is  a reformed  drunk  who  helps 
Cagney  on  the  right  way.  Raymond 
Massey  gives  one  of  the  best  studies 
in  the  film  as  the  self-confident, 
arrogant,  newspaper  proprietor  who 
wishes  to  leave  his  “empire”  to 
someone  of  his  own  blood. 


The  dialogue  is  snappy  and 
intelligent  if  somewhat  over  smart.  I 
liked  the  reference  to  Cagney  as  a 
“retired  drunk”.  Not  a film  for  the 
family,  but  an  interesting  and 
entertaining  piece  for  those  who  like 
their  drink  neat. 

V. 

THE  RACKET 

Starring:  Robert  Mitchum,  Lizabeth 

Scott,  Robert  Ryan,  with  William  ( 
Talman,  Ray  Collins.  Producer: 
Edmund  Grainger.  Director: 

John  Cromwell.  Distributors: 
R.K.O.  Radio.  Certificate:  A. 

Category:  A.  Running  time: 

89  minutes. 

Instead  of  making  notes  about  this 
film  I only  needed  to  underline  words 
and  phrases  in  the  synopsis.  They  are 
as  follows  : crime  syndicate,  gangsters, 
racketeer,  gunmen,  political  candidate, 
crime  commission  investigators, 
murder,  proposed  for  the  judgeship, 
the  election. 

This  is  the  sort  of  picture  about 
gangsters  and  political  corruption  which 
was  turned  out  every  week  in  1933  or 
thereabouts,  though  there  was  perhaps 
more  emphasis  on  violence  in  those 
days. 

Crime  never  pays  on  the  screen,  of 
course;  but  it  doesn’t  do  so  badly  at 
the  box  office  apparently. 

Q. 

DOUBLE  DYNAMITE 
Starring:  Frank  Sinatra,  Jane  Russell, 
Groucho  Marx.  Producer:  Irving 
Cummings  Junior.  Director: 
Irving  Cummings.  Certificate : 

U . Category  : C.  Running  time : 

81  minutes. 

Frank  Sinatra  and  Groucho  Marx 
have  all  sorts  of  incredible  and  f 
entertaining  adventures  in  which  Jane 
Russell  gets  mixed  ' up.  After 
innumerable  complications  and 
misunderstandings  everything  comes  all 
right  and  Frank  duly  marries  Jane, 
with  Groucho  as  best  man.  There  is 
an  unexpected  and  amusing  little  twist 
at  the  end. 

Quite  good  as  light  entertainment. 

T.  C.  F. 
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MR.  DENNING  DRIVES  NORTH 

Starring:  John  Mills,  Phyllis  Calvert, 
with  Sam  Wanamaker,  Herbert 
Lom,  Bernard  Lee,  Wilfrid  Hyde 
White.  Producers:  Anthony 

Kimmins  and  Stephen  Mitchell. 
Director:  Anthony  Kimmins. 
Distributors:  British  Lion. 

Certificate:  A.  Category ; B. 

™ Running  time : 93  minutes. 

I am  always  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
a film  which  is  not  content  to  be 
merely  true  to  type.  And  this  one  has 
the  additional  advantage  of  a cast 
which  includes  Raymond  Huntley  and 
Freda  Jackson,  as  well  as  the  actors 
mentioned  above,  while  the  director  is 
Anthony  Kimmins,  the  playwright  and 
Naval  broadcaster. 

Accurately  Drawn 

It  is  with  regret  therefore  that  I 
have  to  record  that  I was  a little 
disappointed  at  first.  But  if  a picture 
has  to  be  uneven,  it  is  all  to  the  good 
that  it  should  improve  as  it  goes  along. 
And  we  seem  to  get  to  know  and  be 
interested  in  the  aircraft  designer,  who 
lives  in  constant  and  prolonged  fear  of 
being  accused  of  murder,  and  his 
charming  and  devoted  wife.  I cannot 
pretend  that  I liked  their  daughter 
and  his  American  suitor,  but  they  are 
drawn  accurately  from  life. 

It  is  quite  a long  time  since  some 
of  us  have  seen  Phyllis  Calvert  and  she 
now  appears  as  the  mother  of  a 
grown-up  (well,  almost)  daughter. 
Wilfrid  Hyde  White  is  in  a more 
proletarian  part  than  usual,  a somewhat 
ghoulish  cemetery  attendant  whose 
gramophone  plays  “I  do  like  to  be 
beside  the  seaside”  as  he  goes  about 
his  work.  (‘‘Mackabree,  I call  it,”  as 
the  waitress  said.)  Michael  Shepley 
skilfully  elicits  laughs  as  the  chairman 
9 of  a bench  of  magistrates. 

When  I see  a film  I am  usually  one 
of  the  first  to  laugh  when  people  are 
not  meant  to.  This  time  others  started 
to  laugh  before  I did.  And  then  it 
became  apparent  that  we  were  meant 
to  laugh  after  all  and  I joined  in. 
(This  is  a bit  involved,  but  if  you  see 
the  picture  you  will  know  just  what  I 
mean.) 


THE  PROWLER 

Starring:  Van  Heflin,  Evelyn  Keyes. 
Producer:  S.  P.  Eagle.  A 

Horizon  Picture.  Certificate : A. 
Category : A.  Running  time: 

90  minutes  approximately . 

This  is  the  worst  film  I have  seen 
for  a long  time,  both  in  interest  and 
moral  tone.  A police  officer  uses  his 
official  position  and  uniform  to  seduce 
a happily  married  woman,  largely  for 
the  money  her  husband  will  leave  her 
if  he  is  removed.  He  arranges  the 
kill,  uses  his  police  revolver,  and  tells 
the  jury  it  was  accidental  while  on 
duty.  He  induces  the  wife  to  commit 
perjury,  then  marries  her,  but  is 
frightened  when  she  says  she  is 
already  having  a child  by  him.  It  all 
ends  squalidly  and  typically  as  he  is 
shot  escaping  up  a hillside. 

A thoroughly  brutal,  unnecessary 
picture,  extremely  slow  throughout, 
lacking  any  saving  feature.  If  you  take 
my  advice,  save  your  time  and  money. 

M. 


DALLAS 

Starring:  Gary  Cooper,  Ruth  Roman 
and  Steve  Cochran,  with  Ray- 
mond Massey  and  Barbara 

Payton.  A Warner  Brothers  Film. 
Director:  Stewart  Heisler. 

Certificate ; U . Category : C. 

Running  time : 90  minutes. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  said  about 
this  film  except  that  it  is  a very  good 
westerner,  and  that  all  those  who  revel 
in  the  wilds  of  America  will  revel  in 
this.  Gary  Cooper  gets  no  younger, 
but  he  shows  few  signs  of  his  years. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  has  many 
years  in  the  saddle  yet  to  run.  This 
adventure  concerns  his  efforts  to  restore 
the  rule  of  law  in  embryonic  Dallas, 
efforts  which  reduce  his  enemies  to 
dust,  restore  his  prestige  in  the  eyes 
of  Washington  and  win  him  his  bride. 
It  is  all  great  fun  and  excellent 
entertainment. 


Q- 


j.  c. 
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HIS  EXCELLENCY 
Starring:  Eric  Portman,  Cecil  Parker, 
Helen  Cherry  and  Susan 
Stephen.  A Michael  Balcon 
Production.  Director:  Robert 

Hamer.  Certificate:  U.  Category : 
B . Running  time : 90  minutes 

approx. 

A colleague  after  the  Press  Show  said 
that  this  film  did  not  appeal  to  him 
because  he  did  not  like  stories  that 
tilted  at  political  parties.  I wonder  if 
he  remembers  that  a similar  scruple  on 
the  part  of  Horace  Walpole  brought 
that  unwelcome  person,  the  Censor  of 
Plays,  into  existence  ? I am  sure  that 
none  of  us  wishes  to  add  any  more 
taboos  to  the  list  that  already  dogs  the 
feet  of  the  Film  Censor. 

Sneer  and  Cynicism 

In  any  case,  as  with  all  films  that 
timorously  cock  a little  snook  at  the 
powers  that  be,  His  Excellency  is 
careful  to  balance  a sneer  at  the  expense 
of  the  Conservatives  with  a cynicism 
aimed  at  the  Socialists,  so  that  the  film 
ends  up  with  honours  pretty  well  even. 

The  authors  of  the  play  from  which 
the  film  is  derived  got  the  idea  while 
one  of  them  was  in  her  bath. 
“Wouldn’t  it  be  fun,”  she  said,  “to 
write  a play  about  a railway  worker 
who  becomes  the  Governor  of  a British 
island?”  In  the  end  the  railway 
worker  became  a docker  who  had  taken 


up  Trade  Unionism  and  the  island  a 
mythical  one  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Plenty  of  Fun 

Such  a situation  provides  scope  for 
any  amount  of  uncharitable  fun  at  the 
expense  of  all  kinds  of  people.  In  this 
case,  the  director,  Robert  Hamer, 
whose  Kind  Hearts  and  Coronets  and 
it  Always  Rains  On  Sunday,  show  that 
he  is  skilful  at  catching  a slant  on 
character  by  means  of  the  camera,  is 


"Do  your  men  usually  have  the  safety  catches  of 
their  rifles  off?"  asks  Harrison  of  G.O.C.  as  he 
and  Peggy  inspect  the  Guard  of  Honour 


more  concerned  with  observation  than 
with  defamation.  The  film  has 
naturally  expanded  the  play  and  it  is 
mainly  in  those  sequences  in  which  the 
camera  roves  outside  the  limits  originally 
fixed  by  the  play  that  Hamer  gives  us 
the  slyest  touches ; the  arrival  of  the 
new  Governor  General  by  plane ; the 
Olde  Tea  Shoppe  and  its  oh ! so 
English ! proprietor  and  patrons ; the 
ceremony  of  induction  at  the  Cathedral 
where  the  ancient  Catholic  Bishop  is 
treated  with  just  the  right  suggestion 
of  staunch  Yorkshire  C.  of  E. 
contemptuous  deference;  the  inspection 
of  the  guard  of  honour,  during  which 
the  former  sergeant  - major  - now  - 
Governor  General  embarrasses  the 
G.O.C.  by  noticing  that  one  of  the 
soldiers  has  the  safety  catch  of  his 
rifle  off. 

The  film  was  made  almost  entirely 
on  location  in  Palermo,  chosen  because 
of  its  semi-tropical  background  and 
because  it  has  a naval  dockyard,  which 
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has  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
story.  The  cameraman  has  admirably 
captured  the  atmosphere  of  tropicality 
and  the  native  population  of  Palermo 
has  been  successfully  drilled  into  the 
requisite  degree  of  lazy  truculence. 

A Film  For  All 

Eric  Portman  plays  on  his  home 
ground  as  a Yorkshire  working-man 
for  he  comes  from  Halifax.  He 
gives  a rounded  performance  and  is 
ably  supported  by  Cecil  Parker  as 
an  imperturbable  “old  - school  - tie” 

diplomat.  Helen  Cherry’s  natural 

refinement  is  adequately  fitted  to  the 
part  of  Cecil  Parker’s  wife  and  Susan 
Stephen,  a young  newcomer  to  films, 
does  well  as  Portman ’s  reserved  and 
nervous  daughter.  Geoffrey  Keen,  to 
a series  of  British  trade  union 

agitators  now  adds  the  role  of  a 
Spanish-speaking  trouble-maker  and 
does  it  very  well.  We  last  saw  him  as 
the  saboteur  in  High  Treason. 

A film  that  will  entertain  all  colours 
of  political  opinion  as  well  as  those  who 
like  to  look  on  from  the  gallery. 

V. 

ELOPEMENT 

Starring:  Clifton  Webb,  Anne  Francis, 
Charles  Bickford  and  William 
Lundigan.  A 20th  Century-Fox 
Film.  Director:  Henry  Koster. 

Certificate : U.  Category:  B. 

Running  time : 82  minutes. 

It  was  a sad  day  for  the  admirers 
of  Clifton  Webb  the  actor  when  he 
became  Clifton  Webb  the  comedian. 
Ever  since  Belvedere  started  in  as  a 
baby-sitter  we  have  had  film  after  film 
in  which  Webb  repeats  his  cynical, 
egoistical,  pedantic,  nose-twitching 
performance,  but  none  in  which  he 
shows  the  histrionic  standard  of  his 
work  in,  say,  The  Razor's  Edge.  Pity. 

The  present  offering  will  amuse  those 
who  find  humour  in  elopements.  This 
one  has  both  sets  of  parents,  violently 
antagonistic,  chasing  the  runaways  in 
the  same  car.  Naturally,  there  is  a 
happy  ending  and  en  route  there  are 
a number  of  pleasing  moments  in 
which  laughter  is  induced  by  the 
age-old  methods  of  slap-stick  and  Box 
and  Cox. 

Anne  Francis,  whom  we  last  saw  as 


a delinquent  in  a reform  school,  is  here 
the  clever  daughter  of  Clifton  Webb 
and  shows  an  advance  in  acting  ability 
which  may  well  be  attributed  to  the 
direction  of  Henry  Koster.  Reginald 
Gardiner  as  her  bearded  and  benevolent 
godfather  and  Margelo  Gillmore  as  her 
comfortable-looking  mother,  show  that 


Their  daughter  having  eloped,  Mrs.  Osborr 
and  her  husband  and  the  prospective  in-laws  g 


in  search 

middle-age  is  not  to  be  ignored  on  the 
screen. 

Though  elopement  and  an  American 
version  of  Gretna  Green  is  accepted  as 
the  natural  thing  in  this  comedy,  there 
are  moments  when  sly  digs  are  taken 
at  the  expense  of  commercialised 
marriage,  and  a word  is  put  in  here 
and  there  on  behalf  of  normal  families. 

This  is  all  to  the  good  in  a world 
which  so  often  tends  to  exploit  the 
latter  for  the  sake  of  the  former. 

V. 

BEST  OF  THE  BAD  MEN 
Starring:  Robert  Ryan,  Claire  Trevor, 
Jack  Buetel,  Robert  Preston. 
Director:  William  D.  Russell.  An 
R.K.O.  Picture.  Certificate:  U. 
Category  : A . Running  time  : 

84  minutes. 

This  is  not  even  the  best  of  the  bad 
Westerns  : it  is  something  rather  near 
the  worst.  Neither  the  acting  nor  the 
technicolor  rise  above  the  mediocre,  and 
I thought  one  scene  in  which  a woman 
pretends  to  be  drunk  rather  revolting. 

T.  C.  F. 
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A scene  from  ' Two  Tickets  to  Broadway” 


TWO  TICKETS  TO  BROADWAY 

Starring:  Tony  Martin,  Janet  Leigh, 
Gloria  de  Haven,  Eddie  Bracken, 
Ann  Miller  and  Bob  Crosby. 
An  R.K.O.  Radio  Picture. 
Director:  James  V.  Kern. 

Certificate:  U.  Category:  B. 

Running  time  : 106  minutes. 

The  publicity  hand-out  tells  us  that 
“ Two  Tickets  To  Broadway  is  strictlv 
modern,  with  television,  rather  than  the 
time-worn  backstage  theme,  providing 
the  springboard  for  the  musical  and 
speciality  acts”.  To  me,  it  looks  very 
like  the  mixture  as  before.  The  small- 
town girl  who  wants  to  crash  into 
Broadway ; the  disillusioned  singer  on 
his  way  back  to  Denver;  the  highly 
unethical  agent  whose  malpractices 
have  failed  to  foist  his  clients  upon 
the  theatrical  world.  After  the 
customary  dose  of  disappointment  and 
misunderstanding,  all  conies  out  the 
right  way'  up  in  the  end  with  a 
smashing  finale  and  Mom  and  Pop  and 
Junior  there  to  give  a proud  hand. 


The  colouring  is  attractive ; as  one 
now  expects  in  a theatrical  story,  the 
dancing  numbers  are  slick  and  expertly 
delivered.  Ann  Miller,  in  particular, 
shows  that  she  can  equal  most  of  the 
famous  names  of  past  high  tappers. 
Eddie  Bracken  is  comical  as  the  agent 
whose  lies  get  him  and  his  clients 
nowhere.  Tonv  Martin  has  a useful 
baritone  voice.  I suppose  part  of  the 
"modern”  note  above  referred  to,  is 
the  “streamlined”  version  of  the 
Prologue  from  Pagliacci.  Personally,  I 
prefer  the  one  written  by  Leoncavallo. 
Martin  sings  it  as  if  he  were 
apologising  for  the  liberties  taken  with 
the  orchestration.  Also,  he  has  a 
curious  trick  of  singing  one  verse  in  t 
Italian  and  one  in  English.  I once 
knew  of  a prima  donna  who  managed 
to  convey  a tip  for  the  two-tliirty  in 
this  manner.  It  has  possibilities. 

Bob  Crosby  appears,  as  they  say,  "in 
person”.  He  sings  an  amusing  song 
at  the  expense  of  his  brother  Bing.  I 
wonder  how  Bing  likes  this  sort  of 
thing  ? It  seems  a little  cheap. 


V. 
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“M” 

Starring:  David  Wayne,  Howard  de 
Silva,  Luther  Adler.  Producer: 
Seymour  Nebenzal.  Director: 
Joseph  Losey.  A Columbia 
Picture.  Certificate : X.  Category. 
A.  Running  time : 82  minutes. 

“X”  certificates  are  issued, 
presumably,  with  a purpose.  But  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  their  purpose  is 
not  the  sponsoring  of  such  films  as  this. 

“M”  stands  for  murderer,  a child 
murderer,  an  unknown,  a paranoic, 
recently  released  front  an  asylum.  He 
preys  on  children,  till  the  police,  in 
seeking  him,  interfere  with  the  working 
of  the  underworld.  Rather  than  be 
disturbed  in  his  own  crime,  the  king 
of  the  underworld  sets  out  to  catch 
the  killer.  The  killer,  recognised  from 
a tune  he  plays  to  his  victims  on  a toy 
flute,  is  trapped  by  the  underworld  and 
put  up  to  trial  by  them.  He  pleads  his 
cause,  in  a mad,  degraded  way, 
pleading  to  be  punished.  His  only 
defender  is  shot  as  the  police  arrive. 

Such  a crude  and  unpleasant  study 
in  violence  and  insanity  would  be 
better  kept  off  the  screen.  It  is  a pity 
the  value  of  the  cinema  should  be 
throw'n  away  on  this  sort  of  horror.  It 
leaves  a nasty  taste,  and  the  world  is 
sufficiently  sordid  without  adding  more 
unnecessarily. 

M. 

THE  LONE  STAR 

Starring:  Clark  Gable,  Ava  Gardner, 
Broderick  Crawford,  Lionel 
Barrymore,  Beulah  Bondi. 
Producer:  Z.  Wayne  Griffin. 

Director:  Vincent  Sherman. 
Distributors:  M.-G.-M.  Category. 
C.  Running  time : 85  minutes. 

How  pleasant  it  is  for  the  carping 
critic  really  to  let  himself  go  in 
unreserved  approval.  This  is  a grand 
film  in  the  very  best  Western  tradition 
and  a splendid  night  out  for  the  family. 

It  opens  with  quite  a convincing 
characterisation  of  Winston  Churchill 
bv  Lionel  Barrymore  in  the  role  of 
Andrew  Jackson.  It  is  obvious  from 
the  start  that  there  is  to  be  trouble  in 
Texas  and  that  Clark  Gable  is  going 


to  ride  out  to  cope  with  it.  He  does  ! 
From  the  moment  he  puts  on  his  wide 
hat  the  pace  is  fast  and  furious. 
Nothing  that  an  ardent  Westerner  loves 
has  been  left  out  of  the  picture.  The 
Indians  are  most  convincing,  biting 
the  dust  in  hundreds  under  the  accurate 
marksmanship  of  Clark  Gable  and  his 
sworn  enemy,  Broderick  Crawford. 
Both  these  men  are  too  good  at  heart 
not  to  bury  the  hatchet  in  the  end. 
This  they  proceed  to  do  after  a first 
class  battle,  watched  by  hundreds  of 
Texans  and,  of  course,  Ava  Gardner, 
whose  limitations  are  less  obvious  than 
usual  in  this  film. 

Your  critic  has  not  bothered  to  give 
the  stars  their  character  names  because 
they  do  not  at  any  time  cease  to  be 
themselves.  We  do  not  want  them  to, 
since  the  fun  is  in  no  way  spoiled  by 
everybody  simply  being  himself.  There 
are  the  usual  difficulties  never  really 
overcome  by  us  Westerners  : horses  go 
off  in  so  many  directions  that  one  never 
really  knows  in  what  direction  pursuers 
and  pursued  actually  go.  The  short 
cuts  leave  one  dazzled,  but  it  was  ever 
thus  and  must  always  remain  so,  even 
if  we  Westerners  have  to  form  a Trade 
Union  to  keep  it  like  that.  The  plot 
must  be  kept  secret  : enough  to  say 
that  there  is  not  a bad  character  in 
the  film,  despite  the  fact  that  so  many 
die  in  action. 

J.  C. 

FABIOLA 

Starring:  Michele  Morgan,  Henri  Vidal 
and  Michel  Simon.  Director: 
Alessandro  Blasetti.  Distributors: 
British  Lion.  Certificate:  A. 

Category : C.  Running  time : 

97  minutes. 

This  is  one  of  the  promised  master- 
pieces that  has  not  managed  to  mature. 
It  is  difficult  to  lay  one’s  finger  on  the 
fault  that  spoils  the  film,  but  it 
probably  is  that  exceptionally  good 
actors  have  been  compelled  to  cavort 
through  Roman  history  with  an 
indifferent  script.  None  of  them  ever 
seems  to  be  at  home  with  the  allotted 
part.  There  has  had  to  be  a great  deal 
of  dubbing"  which  has  not  been  too  well 
done  with  the  result  that  much  of  the 
speaking  seems  unreal.  The  general 
idea  that  the  essence  of  the  Christian 
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message  is  much  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Peace  Pledge  Union  will  only 
confirm  the  uninitiated  in  error  and 
infuriate  those  who  actually  practice 
the  Christian  Faith.  At  the  end  of  the 
film  there  is  a contradiction  likely 
to  bewilder  the  logically  minded. 
Sebastian  has  convinced  his  followers 
that  no  one  should  ever  kill  anybody, 
but  the  situation  is  undoubtedly  saved 
by  the  arrival  of  Constantine’s  legions, 
who  have  manifestly  hacked  their 
way  to  Rome  through  fairly  tough 
opposition.  Nevertheless  much  of  the 
photography  is  beautiful  and  despite  an 
intolerably  slow  start  the  film  does 
manage  to  grip  in  parts  and  provides 
enough  entertainment  to  justify  its 
production. 

J-  c. 

THE  DAY  THE  EARTH  STOOD 
STILL 

Starring:  Michael  Rennie,  Patricia 

Neal,  Hugh  Marlowe.  Producer: 
J ulian  Blaustein.  Director: 
Robert  Wise.  A 20th  Century- 
Fox  Film.  Certificate : U. 

Category : C.  Running  time : 

92  minutes. 

This  is  really  a fairy  story  translated 
into  terms  of  interplanetary  flight  and 
highly  developed  atomic  energy.  It 
has,  as  all  good  fairy  stories  should, 
its  undercurrent  of  seriousness  and 
shows  us  the  futility  of  war  and  hatred, 
be  they  between  planets  or  the 
inhabitants  of  one  planet.  The  opening 
scene,  in  which  the  visitor  from 
another  planet  is  shot  at  by  an- 
American  soldier  just  as  he  is 
announcing  that  he  has  come  on  a 
mission  of  peace,  gives  food  for  serious 
thought  : and  impressive  is  the  final 
incident,  in  which  the  mysterious  man, 
having  been  killed  and  apparently 
raised  to  life  bv  his  robot,  protests 
solemnly  that  “life  and  death  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Almighty  Spirit”. 

Technically  the  film  is  admirable, 
and  Michael  Rennie  and  Patricia  Neal 
do  well  in  the  leading  parts.  A special 
word  of  praise  to  Billy  Gray,  by  far 
the  most  delightful  American  boy  we 
have  seen  on  the  screen  for  a long  time. 

T.  C.  F. 


ONLY  THE  VALIANT 

Starring:  Gregory  Peck,  Barbara 

Payton,  Ward  Bond,  Gig  Young, 

Lon  Chaney.  Producer:  William 
Cagney.  Director:  Gordon 

Douglas.  Distributors:  Warner 

Bros.  Certificate : A.  Category : 

C.  Running  time  -.  116  minutes. 

The  title  may  provide  some  W 
misunderstanding,  as  the  gang  rounded 
up  by  Cavalry  Captain  Richard  Lance 
(Gregory  Peck)  to  stop  the  Apaches 
at  the  mountainous  outpost,  Fort 
Invincible,  consists  of  the  seven  worst 
troopers  of  Fort  Winston,  the  lonely 
frontier  garrison  in  the  West.  And 
these  seven  ruffians  are  neither  valiant 
nor  gallant ; they  have  to  be  forced  by 
their  stern  Captain  to  carry  out  their 
duties  and  in  doing  so  the}'  remain 
ruffians  till  the  end,  notwithstanding 
the  stroke  of  bravery  coming  over 
some  of  them,  like  wild  Kebussyan 
(Neville  Brand)  and  the  funny  rogue. 
Corporal  Gilchrist  (Ward  Bond).  After 
almost  continuous  and  despairing 
fights,  waiting  for  reinforcements  and 
without  ammunition  and  water  (this 
being  replaced  with  whisky  by  Corporal 
Gilchrist  just  before  they  set  out  to 
Fort  Invincible),  the  pass  is  blown  up, 
and  in  a hopeless  effort  to  throw  back 
the  waves  of  enraged  savages  the  sound 
of  a bugle  announces  the  arrival  of  the 
reinforcements.  Victory  is  gained 
finally  with  the  new  weapon,  the 
Gatling  machine-gun. 

Lance’s,  fierce  struggle,  not  only 
against  the  redskins  but  also  against 
his  own  men  in  that  lonely  fort,  and 
the  hopeless  waiting  for  the  promised 
help,  is  the  best  part  of  the  film ; many 
of  these  shots  remind  us  of  romantic 
paintings  made  in  those  battle-scarred 
times  and  scattered  over  American  and 
European  museums.  Gregory  Peck 
depicts  a perhaps  too  relentless  leader  f 
and  Ward  Bond  a too  obvious  gallows- 
bird,  so  that  we  only  reluctantly  accept 
the  exultant  welcome  as  heroes  which 
they  receive  on  their  return  to  the 
garrison.  What  a valiant  and  resolute 
leader  can  do  with  a troop  that  hates 
and,  at  the  same  time,  admires  him, 
could  be  told  with  a more  dramatic 
touch  than  is  presented  by  this  film. 

J.  B.  K. 
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SOMETHING  TO  LIVE  FOR 

Starring:  Joan  Fontaine,  Ray  Milland, 
Teresa  Wright.  Producer  and 
Director:  George  Stevens. 

Distributors:  Paramount  . 

Certificate:  A.  Category:  B. 

Running  time:  89  minutes 

approx. 

^ Jenny  Carey  (Joan  Fontaine)  is  an 
actress  whose  promising  career  is  being 
ruined  by  drink.  And  a very  charming 
dipsomaniac  she  makes.  Things  go  all 
right  so  long  as  she  is  out  of  town,  but 
she  cannot  face  the  thought  of  a 
New  York  first  night,  especially  as  her 
extremely  unpleasant  ex-lover,  Tony 
Collins  (Richard  Derr),  will  be 
watching  her.  So  it  is  all  gin  and 
missed  rehearsals. 

Alcoholics  Anonymous  comes  to  the 
rescue  in  the  person  of  Alan  Miller  (Ray 
Milland),  himself  a reclame  who  has 
been  on  the  wagon  for  more  than  a 
year.  Her  cure  is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  she  falls  in  love  with  her 
rescuer.  But  he  is  happily  married, 
with  an  admirable  wife  (Teresa  Wright) 
and  two  rather  unpleasant  children. 
Ultimately  virtue  triumphs  : Miller 

nearly  relapses,  but  not  quite;  Jenny 
does  relapse,  but  only  temporarily;  the 
home  is  threatened,  but  not  broken. 
This  is  all  far  too  good  to  be  true 
unless  one  postulates  grace. 

We  have,  therefore,  a film  with  a 
message.  Drunkards  can  be  redeemed. 
Sex  temptations  can  be  resisted.  But 
especially,  I think,  it  reminds  one  that 
(pre-supposing  grace)  habitual  sinners 
are  normally  reclaimed  through  the 
medium  of  human  relationship.  People 
save  people. 

Yet  despite  Joan  Fontaine’s  able  and 
attractive  performance,  the  film  is 
rather  a bore.  It  drags  on  through 
interminable  telephone  calls  which 
A never  reach  the  intended  correspondent. 
Some  of  the  action  is  maddeningly  slow. 
Mr.  George  Barnes’s  camera  has  been 
deftly  used.  There  are  some  excellent 
shots  of  New  York  streets,  and  some 
of  the  sets — notably  the  Egyptian 
Room  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum — are 
convincingly  done.  The  technique  used 
for  the  cocktail  party  sequence  is  as 
good  as  any  I have  seen. 

J.  R.  W.  D. 


ALONG  THE  GREAT  DIVIDE 

Starring:  Kirk  Douglas,  Virginia 

Mayo,  John  Agar  and  Walter 
Brennan.  Producer:  Jack  L. 

Warner.  Director:  Raoul  Walsh. 
Certificate:  A.  Running  time: 

90  minutes. 

This  is  a Western  film  with  much 
human  interest.  Four  dividing  loyalties 
are  in  open  conflict  when  the  favourite 
son  of  a wealthy  rancher  is  killed 
investigating  some  cattle  - rustling. 
There  is  the  strict  letter  of  the  law 
loyalty  of  U.S.  Marshal  Len  Merrick 
(Kirk  Douglas)  which  makes  him  stop 
the  unlawful  hanging  of  the  suspected 
murderer,  Pop  Keith  (Walter  Brennan), 
thus  making  an  enemy  of  the  vengeful 
love  of  the  ranch-owner  : he  intends  to 
stop  at  nothing  to  thwart  the  Marshal 
taking  the  murderer  to  the  nearest 
town  for  a fair  trial.  But  more 
conflicting  than  the  love  of  a father  for 
his  son,  is  the  love  of  the  daughter, 
Ann  Keith  (Virginia  Mayo),  who  uses 
all  her  wiles  to  contrive  the  escape  of 
her  father  from  the  custody  of  the  law. 

Unrelentingly,  the  Marshal  fights 
this  opposition  both  from  without  and 
within  the  camp,  only  to  discover  his 
own  love  for  the  girl  making  things 
even  more  of  a conflict.  He  wins 
through  after  gun-battles,  near-death 
in  the  desert,  intrigue  and  treachery  : 
he  has  vindicated  his  love  of  his  own 
father  whose  death  by  lynching  has 
been  his  continual  torment,  but  he 
has  lost  the  girl,  who  upbraids  him 
for  bringing  her  father  to  his  trial  and 
condemnation.  In  despair,  he  wrenches 
off  his  Marshal’s  badge  and  thus  brings 
to  light  the  only  bit  of  evidence,  a 
pocket-watch  he  had  found  at  the 
scene  of  the  crime,  which  will  save 
the  old  man.  In  the  moment  of 
relinquishing  his  love  of  the  law, 
justice  is  done.  “Now  I’ve  landed  a 
Police  Marshal  in  the  family,”  is  the 
fitting  epilogue  of  Pop  Keith,  the 
cattle-rustler,  who  is  getting  used  to 
having  a rope  round  his  neck. 

There  is  a nice  balance  in  this  film 
between  the  outside  shots  on  the  prairie 
and  in  the  desert  which  are  often 
beautiful  and  the  dialogue  scenes  in 
which  the  characterisation  deserves  high 
marks.  And  all  the  dividing  loyalties  are 
presented  with  like  fairness.  Virginia 
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Mayo’s  performance  is  well  worth 
seeing  and  apart  from  the  shootings 
and  the  attempted  hangings,  there  is 
nothing  reprehensible  in  the  film. 

O. 

OUTCAST  OF  THE  ISLANDS 

Starring:  Ralph  Richardson,  Trevor 
Howard,  Robert  Morley,  Wendy 
Hiller,  with  Kerima.  Director 
and  Producer:  Carol  Reed. 

Distributors:  British  Lion. 

Certificate:  A.  Category:  A. 

Running  time : 102  minutes. 

One  has  learned  to  expect  much  of 
films  directed  by  Carol  Reed  and  it  is 
regrettable  to  have  to  say  that  one 
comes  away  from  this  one  somewhat 
disappointed.  The  photography  is 
faultless  and  at  times  really  beautiful, 
most  of  the  scenes  being  set  on  a river 
unnamed  in  the  synopsis  but  vaguely 
indicated  as  being  in  the  Far  East. 
There  are  swarms  of  enchanting  black 
children,  ever  in  and  out  of  the  water 
and  taking  vast  delight  in  ragging 
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Mr.  Trevor  Howard  when  he  comes  to 
make  love  to  their  Chief’s  daughter ; 
in  fact  they  completely  steal  the  picture. 

The  story,  taken  from  Joseph  Conrad, 
is  a sordid  one  of  greed  and  betrayal, 
and  I do  not  feel  that  either  Sir  Ralph 
Richardson  (almost  unrecognisable  in  a 
large  beard)  or  Mr.  Howard  are 
convincing  in  their  respective  parts  of 
honest  man  and  scoundrel.  Nor  was  I 
impressed  by  Kerima  in  the  part  of  the 
black  chieftain’s  daughter  who,  though  ( 
silent  (she  is  supposed  to  know  no 
English),  works  such  havoc  with  Mr. 
Howard’s  heart,  and  I thought  some 
of  their  love-making  disgusting.  Mr. 
Robert  Morley  gives  a brilliant 
performance  as  a pompous  ass  in 
charge  of  a trading  station  on  the  river, 
and  Mr.  Wilfrid  Hyde-White  makes  a 
welcome  but  all  too  short  appearance 
at  the  beginning.  To  these  two  and 
the  black  children  go  the  honours  of 
the  film,  such  as  they  are. 

T.  C.  F. 

SECRET  OF  CONVICT  LAKE 

Starring:  Glenn  Ford,  Gene  Tierney, 
Ethel  Barrymore  and  Zachary 
Scott.  20th  Century-  Fox  Picture. 
Director:  Michael  Gordon. 

Certificate:  A.  Category:  A. 

Running  time : 83  minutes. 

This  is  an  unusual  story  with  a 
happy  if  somewhat  gory  ending.  A 
group  of  escaped  convicts  happen  upon 
a small  village  inhabited  by  a group  of 
women  whose  men  folk  are  temporarily 
absent.  At  least  most  of  them  are 
there  by  chance,  one  of  the  men  arrives 
with  malice  aforethought.  The  women 
prove  themselves  to  be  resolute  and 
heavily  armed  but  are  in  the  main 
hopelessly  outwitted  by  their  unwelcome 
visitors.  It  is  the  good  old  Sheriff’s 
posse  that  saves  the  situation  in  the 
end  after  some  exciting  chasing  and  f 
straight  shooting.  Much  of  the  plot 
hangs  on  the  assumption  that  no  woman 
is  capable  of  resisting  the  smiles  and 
flattery  of  any  man  who  comes  along 
even  if  he  is  evil  and  dirty  looking. 

If  you  believe  that  you  will  believe 
anything  and  find  this  story  convincing. 

It  is  a film  for  adults  only  and  should 
be  placed  firmly  in  the  “A”  category. 

J.  C. 
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SUBMARINE  COMMAND 

Starring:  William  Holden,  Nancy 

Holden,  William  Bendix  and  Don 
Taylor.  A Paramount  Picture. 
Director:  John  Farrow. 

Certificate:  U.  Category:  A. 

Running  time : 87  minutes. 

I fear  that  we  have  seen  all  this 
before.  Time  was  when  our  breath  was 
held  to  asphixiation  point  by  the  sight 
of  a stern  profile  adjacent  to  a 
periscope,  but  now  we  know  the  orders 
by  heart  and  feel  we  could  do  it  all 
just  as  well  at  home.  The  story  in  this 
version  has  a psychological  twist 
because  it  must  be  admitted  that  Ken 
White  (William  Holden)  has  an 
inferiority  complex.  Torpedoman 
Boyer  (William  Bendix)  has  the  sort 


of  glare  that  increases  one’s  doubts 
about  one’s  capabilities  and  general 
integrity.  Under  the  shadow  of  his 
chilly  dislike  poor  Ken  grows  steadily 
worse.  Even  his  charming  wife  fails 
to  resolve  his  inner  tension  so  that  at 
one  dreadful  moment  it  looks  as  if  he 
will  leave  the  periscope  for  a dive  into 
big  business.  The  Korean  war  saves 
the  situation  by  giving  this  harassed 
commander  a chance  to  show  Boyer  of 
what  stuff  he  is  really  made.  Like  the 
good  chap  he  is  (only  appearances  are 
against  him),  Boyer  readily  admits  it 
and  rises  like  a submarine  phoenix  to 
loyal  and  persistent  friendship.  The 
photography  is  above  normal  standard, 
achieving  at  times  astonishing  beauty 
and  excitement.  Whether  you  will 
greatly  enjoy  this  or  not  depends  on 
how  much  of  the  theme  you  know 
already. 

J.  C. 


Continental  Films 


LA  CITTA  SI  DEFENDE 
(The  City  Defends  Itself) 
Starring:  Gina  Lollobrigida,  Fausto 

Tozzi,  Paul  Muller  and  Renato 
Baldini.  Distributors:  Regent 

Film  Distributors.  Director: 
Pietro  Germi.  Certificate:  A. 

Category:  B.  Running  time: 

88  minutes  approx. 

This  film  is  the  first  offering  at  the 
New  Gallery  Cinema,  Regent  Street, 
London,  under  its  new  direction.  It  is 
the  policy  of  Regent  Films  Ltd.  to 
present  Continental  films  as  entertain- 
ment rather  than  as  something  which 
only  “high-brows”  are  supposed  to 
appreciate.  Whatever  the  merits  of 
this  or  any  future  foreign  film  may  be, 
I am  sure  that  the  policy  at  least  is 
right.  Far  too  many  people  are 
frightened  away  from  Continental  films 
because  they  imagine  that  only 
intellectuals  can  understand  them.  Like 
the  people  who  are  surprised  to  discover 
that  “classical”  music  is  quite  pleasant 
to  listen  to,  I am  sure  that  many 


cinema-goers  will  come  to  discover 
that  “foreign”  films  are  quite  pleasant 
to  look  at. 

Not  that  Citta  Si  Defcnde  can  be 
called  “classical”,  save,  possibly,  in  the 
sense  that  Hollywood  has  established 
the  standards  for  the  gangster-crime- 
does-not-pay  film  and  this  Italian  copy 
has  all  the  merits  (whatever  they  may 
be)  of  the  prototype  plus  quite  a 
lot  that  the  original  has  not.  It 
has,  for  example,  the  expert  location 
photography  for  which  Italian 
cameramen  are,  perhaps,  even  more 
famous  than  their  British  colleagues. 
It  has  that  species  of  acting  that  is 
more  than  acting.  It  also  has  the 
advantage  of  a different  language.  One 
has  become  rather  tired  of  the  American 
cliche.  Most  of  us  are  still  unfamiliar 
with  the  Italian  cliche. 

So  much  said,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  is  little  essential  difference 
between  the  Hollywood  and  Cine  Citta 
treatment  of  a gangster  story.  A group 
of  four  down-at-heels  amateurs  rob  a 
sports  stadium  while  the  game  is  in 
progress.  One  by  one  the  gang  is 
accounted  for  : not  by  the  police  but 
by  suicide,  by  betrayal,  by  double 
crossing.  In  this  way,  we  are  told, 
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Cosetta  Greco 


“the  city,  through  its  individual 
members,  is  enabled  to  vindicate  its 
ability  to  provide  its  own  protection”. 
This,  I submit,  is  dangerous  and  false 
teaching.  In  none  of  *die  cases  does 
retribution  derive  from  justice,  but 
from  immoral  motives  such  as 
vengeance,  cupidity  or  plain  moral 
cowardice.  In  other  words,  the  city 
does  not  defend  itself,  but  is  saved  the 
trouble  of  rounding  up  the  criminals. 
Another  dangerous  suggestion  implicit 
in  the  film  is  that  society  is  responsible 
for  the  unsocial  acts  of  these  gangsters. 
The  unsuccessful  painter,  the  former 
football  star,  the  man  who  is  tired  of 
seeing  his  wife  and  child  in  poverty 
(the  least  objectionable  motive),  the 
teen-ager  who  is  fed  up  with  his 
parents’  humble  condition.  There  may 
be  extenuating  circumstances  for  much 
crime,  but  the  present  group  are  not 
a very  convincing  argument  for  pity. 

There  are  many  emotionally  rich 
episodes;  one  of  the  most  touching 
that  of  the  drab  little  wife,  whose 


desire  to  get  her  wedding  ring  out  of 
pawn  and  to  give  her  child  a doll  are 
the  occasion  of  her  husband’s  death. 

A film  worth  looking  for,  with  much 
of  the  quality  of  the  best  Italian  work 
and  some  of  its  irritants,  for  example, 
an  over-raucous,  melodramatic  musical 
accompaniment. 

V. 


i 

ORE  9:  LEZIONE  DI  CHIMICA 


Starring:  Alida  Valli,  Andrea  Checchi, 
Irasema  Dilian,  Carlo  Campanini. 
Director:  Mario  Mattoli.  Italian 
Dialogue,  English  sub-titles. 
Certificate : U.  Category.  C. 

Running  time : 85  minutes. 


On  the  whole,  there  is  nothing  very 
interesting  about  life  in  a girls’ 
boarding  school.  But  adults  are  known 
sometimes  to  turn  from  their  cares  to 
listen  to  Children’s  Hour  on  the 
wireless,  or  find  real  relaxation  in 
some  school  yarn  of  their  youth. 
Fathers,  too,  have  a way  of  enjoying 
tov  trains  more  than  the  sons  to  whom 
they  were  given  at  Christmas.  So,  in 
this  Italian  film,  with  its  simple  story, 
there  is  considerable  appeal  and  good, 
restful  entertainment. 

All  the  girls  and  particularly  Anna 
(Alida  Valli)  think  they  are  in  love 
with  the  Chemistry  Professor  (Andrea 
Checchi).  They  write  of  love  in  their 
diaries,  until  these  are  confiscated  by 
the  headmistress.  Trouble  ensues 
when  one  pupil  is  found  kissing  a man 
in  the  garden.  The  man  turns  out  to 
be  her  father,  but  only  when  she  has 
followed  the  usual  pattern  of  school 
stories,  run  away,  fallen  over  a ledge 
and  almost  died.  Then  there  is  the 
happy  ending,  with  Anna  really  falling 
in  love  with  the  professor. 

The  enjoyment  of  the  film  depends 
largely  upon  the  acting  and 
characterisation  of  the  minor  characters. 
The  assistant  mistress  is  called  the 
“dragon-fly”,  living  up  to  the  former 
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if  not  the  latter.  The  laboratory 
assistant  is  excellent  and  Anna’s  father 
a typical  quick  - speaking,  excited 
Italian  business  man. 

V 

It  is  only  a slight  film,  but  shows  the 


possibility  of  putting  across  a rather 
dull  story  in  an  interesting  way, 
refreshingly  and  with  touches  of  real 
humour. 

M. 


Documentary  Films 


ROYAL  JOURNEY 

Producers:  National  Film  Board  of 
Canada.  Distributors:  G.F.D. 

In  Ekta  Colour.  Certificate : U. 
Category : C.  Running  time : 

52  minutes.  • 

Of  the  various  films  made  of  royal 
occasions,  the  Coronation,  the  Wedding 
of  Princess  Elizabeth,  the  Wedding 
Presents,  one  has  pleasant  memories  of 
formal  moments  informally  captured, 
of  colour  lending  its  magic  to  pomp 
and  circumstance,  of  the  excitement  of 
loyal  crowds  adding  their  patient 
interest  to  the  atmosphere  of  something 
special  to  be  looked  at.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  Royal  Journey 
surpasses  them  all  for  grandeur, 
intimacy,  cinematic  achievement,  and  a 
touching  quality,  hard  to  define,  the 
impression  that  one  has  increased  one’s 
understanding  of  and  sympathy  with 
the  eminent  but  ordinary  young  couple 
who  are  the  “stars”  of  this  film. 

The  Ekta  Colour  process  is  most 
satisfactorily  exploited  over  the  grand 
vistas  and  glorious  colourings  of 
autumnal  Canada.  The  Rockies,  the 
prairies,  the  snow,  the  Red  Indians,  the 
lakes,  all  are  magnificently  recorded. 
The  cameras  pick  out  moment  after 
moment  of  surprising  intimacy  for  us 
in  which  the  royal  couple  are  caught 
more  naturally  than  in  any  other  film 
of  the  kind.  The  Princess’s  shy 
seriousness,  the  Duke’s  gallant  concern 
for  his  wife’s  ease,  the  inevitable 
contretemps  of  etiquette,  the 
unrehearsed  incident — all  contribute  to 
make  an  exceptionally  successful 


picture.  Only  those  aware  of  the  many 
intricacies  of  such  cinematography  can 
adequately  appreciate  the  skill  and 
patience  with  which  the  cameramen 
have  done  their  work.  Though  a train 
coach  of  them  went  ahead  of  the  Royal 
party  to  prepare  locations,  there  is 
much  more  to  it  than  that.  Careful 
planning  and  expert  technique  have 
combined  in  an  unusually  vivid  way  to 
make  us  understand  the  measure  of  the 
physical  endurance  of  the  principals  in 
this  film  as  well  as  their  more  human 
qualities  and  we  can  but  applaud  them 
for  the  royal  journey  they  made  and 
say  thank  you  to  the  technicians  who 
bring  us  the  pictorial  evidence. 

V. 

OBERAMMERGAU 
Producer:  Rupert  Gerard.  Director: 
Thomas  Clyde.  Commentator: 
Edward  Underdown.  A 
Cavalcade  Ltd.  Technicolor. 
Certificate : U.  Category : C. 

Running  time : 14  minutes. 

This  documentary  cameo  wTas  made 
in  the  Upper  Bavarian  village  of 
Oberammergau  in  spring  1950,  and  its 
greatest  merit  consists  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  first  film  showing  the  life  of 
this  remarkable  community,  together 
with  a few  scenes  from  the  Passion 
Play  itself.  We  see  the  actors  in  their 
daily  life,  as  carpenters,  blacksmiths, 
teachers,  farmers  and  servants,  as 
wood-carvers  modelling  statues  of  saints 
and  all  kinds  of  knick-knacks  or  as 
students  at  the  local  art-school ; we  see 
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Toni,  the  schoolboy,  who  is  to  act  as 
little  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Gabrielle 
Gropper,  who  plays  Mary  Magdalene, 
and  Anuemie  Mayr,  to  whom  the  role 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  assigned. 

The  film  is  not  a “story”  at  all,  as 
is  announced  in  the  Commentator’s 
Introduction.  It  is  in  places  a some- 
what tedious  sequence  of  photographs, 
whose  colours  are  often  harsh  : the 

flowering  mountain  - meadows  look 
artificial  like  printed  aprons ; most  of 
the  scenes  of  the  Passion  Play  are  not 
clearly  shown  and  do  not  give  an 
impression  of  its  general  character;  in 
a word,  the  picture  is  a feeble 
documentary. 

A real  “story”  of  the  Oberammergau 
Play  would,  in  our  view,  be  not  so 
difficult  and  could  bring  us  a more 
fascinating  film,  as  the  Play  was  the 
result  of  a vow  made  to  obtain  relief 
from  the  Black  Death,  which  savagely 


thinned  the  population  of  these 
mountain  villages.  In  the  beginning, 
after  the  first  performance  known  to  us, 
in  1633,  it  was  visited  only  by  the 
inhabitants  of  neighbouring  villages 
and  small  towns,  and  the  oldest  text, 
compiled  of  two  sixteenth  century 
dramas,  was  very  simple ; the  influence 
of  the  Jesuit  drama  brought  about  a 
rather  bombastic  version  in  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century ; later,  it  was 
reduced  to  a more  dignified  form  and 
ornated  with  Rochus  Dedler’s  delicious 
and  slightly  romantic  music ; some 
sixty  years  afterwards,  it  began  to 
draw  the  crowds  from  all  over  the 
world. 

X well  written  and  filmed  “story” 
of  this  kind,  interwoven  with  the  best 
shots  of  the  present  documentary, 
would  undoubtedly  be  a more  artistic 
and  more  worthy  propaganda. 

J.  B.  K. 


SOME  FILMS  REVIEWED 


NOTE.  Inclusion  in  this  fist  does 
not  connote  positive  recommendation. 
Evaders  are  reminded  to  refer  to  the 
full  review  when  assessing  a film. 

Category  A.  indicates  adults  only; 
B.  adults  and  adolescents;  C,  family 
audiences;  D,  particularly  for 
children. 


Reviewed  in  “Focus” 

(Vol. 

IV, 

No.  12  and  Vol.  V,  ! 

No. 

l) 

Another  Man’s  Poison 

(A) 

(15) 

Blue  Veil,  The 

(C) 

(330) 

Encore 

(A) 

(331) 

High  Treason 

(B) 

(322) 

House  in  the  Square,  The 

(B) 

(18) 

I Want  You 

(B) 

(10) 

Lady  Godiva  Rides  Again 

(A) 

(323) 

Lightning  Strikes  Twice 

(A) 

(18) 

Light  Touch,  The 

(A) 

(11) 

Lullaby  on  Broadway 

(19) 

Meet  Danny  Wilson 

(B) 

(331) 

Meet  Me  After  the  Show 

(A) 

(19) 

My  Favourite  Spy 

(C) 

(14) 

Never  Take  No  For  An 

A nswer 

(C) 

(12) 

Night  IJ 'as  Our  Friend 

(B) 

(15) 

Pickup 

(A) 

(331) 

Raging  Tide,  The 

(B) 

(19) 

Red  Badge  of  Courage, 

The 

(B) 

(16) 

Scrooge 

(C) 

(328) 

Stooge,  The 

(B) 

(327) 

Triptych 

(324) 

Week-end  With  Father 

(C) 

(17) 

Westward  the  Women 

(B) 

(14) 

Where  No  Vultures  Fly 

(C) 

(332) 

f 
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C.F.I.  NOTES 


Catholic  16mm.  Guild 

We  shall  write  at  greater  length 
about  this  development  in  our  next 
issue.  For  the  present  let  it  suffice  to 
say  that  it  was  decided  at  the 
16mm.  Conference  which  we  held  at 
Roehampton  during  the  third  week  of 
January,  to  widen  the  scope  of  our 
16mm.  Section  in  order  to  be  able  to 
offer,  oil  a strictly  non-commercial 
basis,  co-operation  with  all  Catholic 
amateur  cinematographers  who  are 
w-illing  to  work  with  us  to  produce 
religious  instructional  films  according 
to  an  agreed  plan  of  production. 
Needless  to  say,  a high  standard  of 
technique  is  a sine  qua  non  for  our 
purposes.  We  hope  that  many  will 
agree  to  join  our  ranks  and  so  help 
forw'ard  this  particular  department  of 
Catholic  film  action. 

Next  Meeting 

It  was  decided  to  have  another 
meeting  of  the  Catholic  16mm.  Guild 
on  May  12th  and  13th.  As  London  still 
seems  to  be  the  most  popular  centre, 
it  will  be  arranged  again  at 
Roehampton.  We  shall  be  very  glad 
to  have  a number  of  new  friends  with 
us  next  time.  If  you  think  you  can 
contribute  something  practical  to  the 
general  effort  to  make  this  group  a live 
one,  please  join  us. 

Eucharistic  Congress  and  O.C.I.C. 

General  Council 

The  next  General  Meeting  and  Study 
Conference  of  the  International  Catholic 
Film  Office  takes  place  in  Madrid,  from 
May  22nd  to  24th.  The  Eucharistic 
Ai  Congress  takes  place  at  Barcelona, 

® May  27th  to  June  1st.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  C.F.I.  might 

organise  a party  to  go  by  charter  plane 
to  Spain  to  cover  both  these  events,  of 
interest  to  Catholic  Film  Institute 
members.  We  are  exploring  the 
financial  situation  at  the  moment  and 
will  have  full  details  in  time  for  the 
next  issue.  In  the  meantime  we  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  from  anyone  who  may 
be  interested  in  the  journey.  Those 


who  accompanied  us  to  Rome  for 
the  Holy  Year  may  care  to  renew 
acquaintance  with  old  friends. 

The  theme  of  the  O.C.I.C.  Conference 
this  year  is  “The  Christian  Conception 
of  the  Film  as  an  Educational  Medium”. 
It  should  be  of  interest  to  a large 
number  of  people  who  are  involved  in 
education  in  its  various  forms. 


Lectures  and  Courses 

The  C.F.I.  was  invited  to  organise  a 
film  Appreciation  Week-end  for  the 
London  Federation  of  Boys’  Clubs,  at 
Woodrow,  Amersham,  Bucks.  The 
speakers  were  Andrew  Buchanan, 
Norman  Hudis  and  J.  A.  V.  Burke. 

Lectures  have  been  given  to  the 
Bristol  Branch  of  the  Newman 
Association  and  the  Senior  Boys  of 
St.  Brendan’s  College,  Clifton. 


CATHOLIC  16mm.  GUILD 

Chairman  : 

The  Rev.  F.  E.  Young 
Hon.  Secretary  : 

Miss  Maureen  Riley 
Hon.  Treasurer  : 

The  Rev.  F.  Bishop 
Minimum  Membership  Fee  : 
5/-  per  annum 

Main  Object  : To  make  available 
the  best  technical  advice  and 
co-operation  at  all  levels  for  those 
amateur  cinematographers  willing 
to  help  in  the  production  of 
religious  films  for  instructional 
purposes 

All  enquiries  to  : ■ 

Catholic  16mm.  Guild 
157  VICTORIA  STREET 
LONDON,  S.W.1 
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“Behold  The  Man” 


UlT)) 


u 


The  Film  of  the 


WESTMINSTER  PASSION 


PLAY 


Now  Available  For  Booking 

O 


35mm.  enquiries  to: 

PHILOMENA  FILM  PRODUCTIONS  LTD., 

18  Manchester  Street, 

London,  W.i. 

WELBECK  7932. 

l6mm.  enquiries  to: 

BUTCHER’S  FILM  SERVICES  LTD., 

i7£  Wardour  Street, 

London,  W.i. 

GERRARD  7282. 


“A  real 
contribution 
to  our 
knowledge” 

Dr.  J.  A.  Harrison,  Director 
of  the  Educational  Foundation 

I for  Visual  Aids,  says  of 

ANDREW  BUCHANAN’S 

The  Film  in 
Education 

The  world  possesses  in  the  film 
perhaps  the  mightiest  instrument 
for  education,  saving  print,  we 
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Poets  and  the  Cinema 

Faith  is  not  the  mere  blind  acceptance  of  a number  of  truths.  Religion  is 
not  the  dull  denial  of  the  joys  of  the  world. 

Faith  is  a supernatural  gift  which  helps  us  to  penetrate  the  surface  of 
life  and  discover  the  richness  of  man’s  dignity  and  destiny. 

Religion  is  a way  of  life,  which  slowly  establishes  a union  between  man 
and  God,  which  is  man's  true  dignity  and  destiny. 

Man — his  dignity  and  his  destiny,  has  ever  been  one  of  the  major  themes 
of  the  world’s  major  poets.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  to  know  ‘that  one  of 
today’s  greatest  poets  has  essayed  to  reveal  to  us,  in  an  interesting  way 
through  the  modern  medium  of  the  cinema,  the  glory  of  faith  and  religion. 

The  cinema  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Its  possibilities  are  well  nigh  illimitable. 
Who  can  say  to  what  extent  the  cinema  will  serve  faith  and  religion? 

Perhaps,  in  the  days  to  come,  the  poet  will  come  into  his  own  and  will  be 
accepted  as  the  proper  person  to  create  religious  films;  for  poets  have  the  gift 
of  spiritual  and  psychological  penetration;  they  are  able  to  think  in  pictures 
and  thereby  make  profound  truths  interesting  and  understandable. 

T.  S.  Eliot’s  poetical  play:  “Murder  in  the  Cathedral’’,  provokes  thought 
about  . . . the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ;  the  doctrine  of  pain  and  suffering; 
the  Mass;  what  “peace”  really  means;  the  true  way  of  happiness,  in  a way 
that  is  more  powerful  than  the  pulpit. 

One  of  the  best  things  that  can  be  said  about  this  film  is  that  it  creates 
no  great  emotional  reaction;  but  that  later  on  it  sets  up  reactions  of  thought 
on  the  Great  Truths,,  which  last  for  days. 

At  the  opening  of  the  “Murder  in  the  Cathedral”  Exhibition,  at  St. 
Stephen’s  Church  wherein  much  of  the  film  was  shot,  Mr.  Eliot  said:  “It 
has  struck  me  . . . that  the  technique  of  the  film  can  do  with  the  spoken 
word,  and  probably  will  do,  something  of  the  same  thing  to  direct  the 
audiences’  ears,  that  we  have  seen  it  do  for  the  audiences’  eyes.” 

The  lovely  liturgical  movement  of  this  film,  the  rich  cadences  of  Mr. 
Eliot  s noble  verses,  the  mind  to  accept  the  visuals  which  delight  the  eye, 
prepare  the  way  for  a profound  message,  whieh  is  the  answer  to  all 
modem  problems, 


Editor, 
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Ha  ve  You  Anything 
To  Discuss? 

Antony  Pensabene  opens  this  new  feature  « 
by  expressing  his  views  on  the  problem  of 
influencing  public  taste  by  criticism 


Some  years  ago — at  the  Venice 
Film  Festival  — a debate  arose, 
whether  awards  should  be  granted 
to  films  on  grounds  of  their 
excellence  as  works  of  art  or  simply 
for  their  value  as  entertainment.  It 
was  argued  that  there  were,  perhaps, 
too  many  Festivals  and  too  many 
awards,  and  that  as  a result  the 
criterion  of  excellence  was  lowered. 
It  was  advocated  that  Venice,  at 
least,  should  remain  true  to  the 
conception  of  the  film  as  a work  of 
art. 

Crucial  Question 

This  controversy  introduces  us  to 
what  I believe  is  the  first  and  crucial 
question  confronting  modem  film 
criticism.  The  question  seems,  in 
fact,  to  resolve  itself  into  two 
alternatives,  to  each  of  which  a 
different  yardstick  of  assessment 
must  be  applied : either  the  film  is 
no  more  than  a more  or  less  pleasing 
medium  of  entertainment,  or  more 
or  less  useful  means  of  imparting 
instruction  or  information,  or  else  it 
is  a medium  of  art  to  be  judged  as 
art,  and  art  must  be  judged 
according  to  its  power  to  effect  a 
“Catharsis”  of  the  soul,  through  the 
emotions,  which  is  its  highest  and 
noblest  function. 


It  must  be  obvious  which  of  these 
alternatives  is  most  likely  to  further 
the  Christian  ideal  even  when,  as 
must  be  the  case  today,  the  film  of 
art  is  rarely  religious  or  devotional. 

A Spiritual  Activity 

Art,  truly  understood  as  such,  is  a 
spiritual  activity  by  nature  and  by 
effect;  not  that  it  addresses  itself 
directly  to  any  ethical  or  religious 
sense  in  the  beholder.  It  does  not  aim 
deliberately  at  instructing,  informing 
— or  even  reforming  him — much 
iess  at  making  any  merely  sensational 
appeal,  such  as  that  conveyed  by 
the  word  entertainment.  The  direct 
appeal  of  Art — in  all  its  manifesta- 
tions— is  simply  to  the  sense  of 
beauty  through  the  imagination.  Its 
aim  is  to  express  the  deepest  truths 
of  Nature — and  in  ages  of  Faith,  of 
Religion — in  shapes  and  colours 
and  sounds  intuitively  perceived, 
possessing  such  harmonious  and 
vital  form  that  we  feel  them  as 
living,  inseparable  parts  of  the  ( 
immense  and  mysterious  harmony 
which  governs  the  earthly  creation 
of  God,  or  glimpse  in  them  some 
pale  reflection  of  the  Glory  of  His 
Kingdom  above.  The  power  to 
perceive  the  vital — as  opposed  to  the 
mechanical  — relationships  which 
bind  all  living  things  into  one 
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wonderful  symphonic  whole,  the 
awareness  of  what  constitutes  the 
vital  and  essential  element  in  each 
of  these  things — as  distinct  from 
what  constitutes  the  merely 
accidental  or  superfluous  — this, 
surely,  is  what  we  call  the  sense  of 
beauty.  It  is  the  artistic 
temperament. 

^ Requirements  of  the  Critic 

If  what  has  been  said  can  be 
accepted  as  a necessary  premise  to 
further  argument  on  the  subject  of 
the  film  as  an  Art,  it  will  be  seen  at 
once  how  beside  the  point  must  be 
any  criticism  of  such  work  which  is 
not  based  primarily  on  the  artistic 
principle.  What,  then,  are  we  to 
define  as  the  essential  requirements 
of  the  critic  who  assesses  the  film  as 
a work  of  art?  Simply  that  he  must 
first  and  foremost  possess  the 
artistic  temperament  — a natural 
disposition  whereby  he  is  sensitive  to 
beauty  in  all  its  forms.  No  degree 
of  knowledge,  no  refinement  of 
intelligence,  no  moral  or  religious 
sensibility  — vital  though  their 
possession  to  the  Christian  critic  is 
— can  replace  this  first  and 
fundamental  need.  Such  a critic 
must,  moreover,  possess  the  power 
of  coherent  and  eloquent  expression. 
As  a fine  pianist  or  a gifted  actor 
are,  each  in  his  own  way, 
interpreters  of  what  is  most 
significant,  subtle  and  vital  in  the 
work  of  a composer  and  dramatist, 
so  the  film  critic  should  have  some- 
thing of  this  nature  of  the 

) imaginative  interpreter  — not  only 
perceiving  and  indicating  factually 
the  excellence  of  the  work  he 
approaches,  but  also  striving  to 
convey  to  his  reader,  through  the 
medium  of  a clear,  forceful  and 
beautiful  prose,  something  of  its 
spirit  and  uniqueness.  Plato  tells 
us  in  the  “Ion”  how  the  rhapsodist 


was  so  eloquent  in  his  interpreta- 
tion of  Homer  that  his  recitals 
stirred  and  held  his  audiences  spell- 
bound. Such  power  obviously 
presupposes  not  only  the  capacity 
of  being  touched  and  inspired  by  the 
beauty  of  the  original,  but  also  the 
power  to  convey  that  inspiration  to 
others.  This  may  be  an 
impracticable  ideal  today;  it  is, 
nevertheless,  an  ideal. 

The  critic  of  the  art  film, 
therefore,  as  the  critic  of  all  art, 
must  possess  depth  of  aesthetic 
perception  and  power  of  expression  : 
he  will  not  be  content  to  be  a mere 
narrator  of  facts,  to  limit  himself  to 
a scientific  or  rational  analysis  of 
the  external  or  intelligible  aspect  of 
the  work  he  is  to  evaluate — unless 
that  work  itself  has  no  other  value 
than  the  purely  informative  or 
didactic.  For  his  concern  is  not 
primarily  with  facts  or  precepts  in 
themselves.  These  are  the  concern 
of  the  teacher  or  moralist  as  such. 
They  may  form  part  of  the  content 
of  the  work  he  criticises.  They  do 
not  in  themselves  constitute  its 
value  as  art.  Its  value  as  art  lies  in 
the  form  in  which  these  component 
elements  are  arranged  and  expressed. 

The  Catholic  Critic 

Since  the  persuasive  power  of  art 
is  one  of  the  greatest  influences  for 
good  or  evil  over  the  soul  of  humanity, 
the  Catholic  critic  will  realise  the 
importance,  not  only  of  enlisting 
this  force  in  the  service  of 
Christianity,  as  was  once  the  case  in 
Europe,  but  also  of  understanding 
its  true  nature  and  appeal  if  he  is  to 
do  so  effectively. 

The  Christian  film  critic  must, 
then,  be  something  of  an  artist.  He 
must  be  able  to  realise  that  even 
when  not  specifically  religious,  art, 
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if  it  is  art  at  all,  has  a spiritually 
ennobling  influence,  and  tends 
towards  the  creation  of  that  state  of 
mind  by  which  men  are  made  aware 
of  God.  If  he  realises  this  he  will 
not  fall  into  the  mistake  of 
recommending  a film  merely  because 
in  its  theme  it  is  Catholic,  while 
in  its  conception  and  execution 
it  is  inartistic  and  common- 
place. He  will  look  always  for 
the  vital  spirit,  for  power  and 
distinction  in  the  work,  because  his 
instinct  and  experience  will  tell  him 
that  without  these  qualities  such  a 
work  is  dead  and  cannot  vitally 
serve  his  ideal.  It  may  be  that  the 
didactic  method  is  in  some  cases  and 
places  the  only  method  to  reach 
men.  But  this — whatever  its  merits 
— has  nothing  to  do  with  art. 
Moreover,  I firmly  believe  that  all 
men  have  in  them  the  instinct  for 
beauty,  no  matter  how  crushed  or 
dulled  it  may  become  by  custom  and 
the  mechanical  circumstances  of 
modem  life.  And  if  it  is  true,  as 
Keats  claimed,  that  Beauty  is 
Truth,  is  not  the  highest  morality 
truth? 

Mission  of  the  Film  Today 

Thus  our  critic  will  come  to 
perceive  a most  important  truth. 
He  will  understand  the  cause  of  the 
great  artistic  fallacy  of  our  time 
which  has  separated  Art  from 
Morality  and  thereby  inflicted  a 
mortal  disease  on  both.  For  what 
the  antinomian  modem  artist  and 
critic  have  failed  to  understand  and 
thereby  led  humanity  astray,  is  that 
if  it  is  true  that  the  creative  spirit  is 
hostile  to  any  formal,  rigid  code  of 
social  or  “bourgeois”  morality,  it  is 
nevertheless  at  one  with  that 
spiritual  morality  bom  of  Faith 
which  is  the  Morality  of  Christ.  It 
was  this  morality  which  Christ 


Himself  opposed  to  the  rigid, 
mechanical  and  hypocritical  code 
of  the  formalists  of  His  own  time, 
the  Pharisees. 

At  the  core  of  the  conflict  between 
Art  and  Morality — as  indeed  at  the 
core  of  all  the  agony  in  the  world 
today — lies  Pilate’s  question  “What 
is  Truth?”  Is  it  not  the  highest 
mission  and  duty  of  the  film  today  ' 
to  help  discover  the  answer  to  that 
question,  through  the  revealing 
power  of  art? 

Seen  in  this  light,  the  importance 
of  maintaining  a high  and 
discriminating  artistic  ideal  is 
absolutely  vital,  surely,  for  the 
wielding  of  a fruitful  influence  by 
the  Catholic  critic  over  one  of  the 
most  potent  forces  of  the  modem 
world. 


Next  Issue:  “Remarks  about 

Religious  Films”,  by  Dr. 
Bonfilius  Knipping,  O.F.M. 


Readers  who  wish  to  contribute  to 
this  feature  should  address  their 
articles  to : 

The  Editor  of  Focus, 
Catholic  Film  Institute, 

157  Victoria  Street, 

London,  S.W.i. 
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16mm.  Releases 


Our  Film  Library  is  kept  busy  during 
the  winter  months  booking  programmes 
of  all  kinds  for  Catholic  audiences. 
Though  many  of  our  clients  ask  for 
specifically  Catholic  films  and  these  are 
) few  in  number,  most  of  them  are 
anxious  to  provide  entertainment  for 
the  local  social  club  and  find  our  notes 
on  16mm.  releases  a useful  guide  as  to 
suitability.  We  cannot,  of  course, 
accept  responsibility  for  such  films 
being  equally  appreciated  by  all 
members  of  an  audience  but  we  think 
that  normally  adult  Catholics  are 
unlikely  to  be  seriously  perturbed  by 
the  films  mentioned  in  this  column. 

So,  for  example,  those  who  can  like 
Bob  Hope  will  like  Sorrowful  Jones 
(88  minutes)  in  a story  of  a bookmaker 
who  finds  himself  guardian  to  a child, 
with  the  expected  absurd  results. 
Inevitably  there  is  lack  of  taste  in  some 
scenes,  but  those  who  know  Bob  Hope 
know  what  to  expect.  Grounds  for 
Marriage  is  another  comedy  in  which 
the  strictly  Catholic  point  of  view  may 
be  somewhat  lightly  regarded  but 
which  on  the  whole,  illustrates  the 
absurdity  of  divorce  and  is  hardly 
likely  to  contaminate  Catholics.  It 
gives  Van  Johnson  the  opportunity,  as 
a doctor,  to  do  practically  everything, 
even  to  sing  in  opera  with  Kathryn 
Grayson  ! It  runs  for  90  minutes. 

Another  pleasing  light  comedy  is 
Milkman  (87  minutes),  with  Donald 
O’Connor  and  Jimmy  Durante  as  a 
couple  of  American  milk  messengers 
^ (Americans  are  always  different!). 

Somerset  Maugham’s  Trio  (94 
minutes),  three  films  laced  together  by 
caustic  comment  from  their  author, 
should  please  lovers  of  refined 
sophistication.  Anne  Crawford,  Roland 
Culver,  Naunton  Wayne,  Jean 
Simmonds  and  James  Hayter  decorate 
the  scenery  to  advantage. 


Broken  Arrow  (92  minutes)  is  an 
unusually  thought-provoking  picture 
about  a scout  who  negotiates  peace 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Apache  Indians.  James  Stewart  and 
Jeff  Chandler  play  particularly 
sensitively.  A worthwhile  film. 

Youngsters  who  have  not  read  the 
original  Kim  will  probably  like  the  film 
version  (112  minutes)  with  Errol  Flynn, 
Dean  Stockwell  and  Paul  Lukas  in  the 
principal  roles.  Catholics  are  likely  to 
be  amused  at  the  curious  types 
presented  as  Catholic  priests.  They  will 
also  realise  that  Kim’s  ethical  standards 
were  not  very  high  in  spite  of 
Rudyard  Kipling’s  whitewashing.  The 
16mm.  version  is  in  monochrome ; a 
pity  as  the  colour  was  the  best  part  of 
the  original. 


Do  You  Live  In  London? 

Our  Film  Projection 
Unit  and  Library  of 
Films  are 

fit  Your  Service 
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Particulars  from 

Catholic  Film  Institute 

157,-  Victoria  Street, 
London,  S.W.  I 
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By  our  Panel  of  Priests 

Category  A,  indicates  adults  only;  B,  adults  and  adolescents; 
C,  family  audiences;  D,  particularly  for  children 


A PLACE  IN  THE  SUN 

Starring:  Montgomery  Cliff,  Shelley 
Winters,  Elizabeth  Taylor. 
Producer  and  Director:  George 

Stevens.  Distributors:  Paramount. 
Certificate : A.  Category.  A. 

Running  time  : 122  minutes. 

George  Eastman  lives  a double  life 
. . . one  moment  he  is  offering  Alice 
Tripps,  a factory  girl,  all  the  efferves- 
cence of  his  pseudo-love  . . . the  next 
moment  he  is  making  solemn  protesta- 
tions of  love  eternal  to  Angela  Vickers 
(Elizabeth  Taylor),  a society  debutante 
who  has  beauty  (his  type  of  beauty!), 
riches,  power,  position,  all  things  that 
will  give  him  “a  place  in  the  sun”. 

The  strain  of  his  double  life  reaches 
its  climax  when  Miss  Tripps  tells  him 
that  she  is  with  child — his  child ; 
whereupon  his  brain  races  along  at  the 
double  until  he  thinks  up  a way  out  of 
the  dilemma.  Presently  Miss  Tripps  is 
found  dead,  by  a lakeside  near 
Angela  Vickers’  home,  under  such 
circumstances  that  George  Eastman  is 
charged  with  her  murder. 

This  real-life  story  created  a stir  in 
America.  In  1925  Theodore  Drieser 
used  it  as  copy  for  his  novel,  ‘‘American 
Tragedy”.  Later  on,  Patrick  Kearney 
adapted  it  as  a play  for  the  stage.  Now 
it  emerges  as  the  best  American  film  of 
the  year ; Charlie  Chaplin  acclaims  it 
“the  finest  film  ever  made  in  America” 
which  is  praise  in  excelsis. 

Is  it  all  that  good  ? I have  my 
doubts.  It  is  a distinguished  film;  a 
thoughtful  film;  it  has  the  touch  of 
genius;  it  is  worth  seeing  several  times 
for  its  moments  of  pure  cinema;  but  it 
is  not,  I venture  to  suggest,  a great 


film.  It  does  not  rise  to  the  heights  of 
tragedy;  it  creates  no  catharsis;  it 
effects  no  purification  of  the  passions ; 
it  produces  no  sense  of  real  pity. 
Montgomery  Cliff  and  Shelley  Winters 
afe  competent  creative  artists ; but  I do 
not  think  that  they  possess  the 
qualities  necessary  to  play  tragedy. 
However,  perhaps  I am  wrong  in 
supposing  that  this  film  is  meant  to  be 
tragedy.  Perhaps  it  is  meant  to  be  just 
a story  with  a moral,  with  the  moral 
that  the  American  materialistic  way  of 
life  is  not  the  way  to  the  happy  life, 
and  that  a man’s  sins  will  always  find 
him  out.  Or,  perhaps  it  is  meant  to  be 
no  more  than  a psycho-analytical  study 
of  a fellow  who  desires  to  commit 
murder  and  lays  the  scene  for  it ; but 
at  the  psychological  moment  renounces 
all  desire  and  intention  to  do  so. 

* >!<  * * 

This  film  has  been  condemned  by  our 
opposite  number  in  Rome,  The  Catholic 
Film  Office  and  passed  by  The 
Legion  of  Decency  in  America,  which 
seems  to  prove  that  there  -is  more  in 
it  than  immediately  meets  the  mind. 

Some  of  the  accidentals  of  the  film, 
particularly  in  the  early  sequences, 
give  rise  to  legitimate  censure  . . . 
they  drip  with  film-passion  and  the 
pictorialization  of  the  passions  is 
neither  artistically  or  morally  good ; but 
the  underlying  philosophy  of  the  film 
accords  with  Christian  standards,  it 
emphasises  the  Christian  teaching  that 
we  can  sin  mortally  by  thought  and 
desire.  George’s  mother  impressed 
this  truth  upon  him  when  she  visited 
him  in  prison,  so  did  the  prison 
chaplain  who  prepared  him  for  death ; 
George,  before  he  went  to  the  Chair, 
realised  that  he  had  committed  murder 
in  his  heart  and  died  bravely  and 
resignedly  in  a Christian  manner. 
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This  film  provides  a brilliant  example 
of  the  art  of  creating  atmosphere, 
although  in  the  early  sequences  there 
is  too  much  atmosphere.  Shelley 
Winters  creating  the  character  of  the 
dull,  tender-hearted,  monosyllabic, 
rather  sullen  factory  girl ; Montgomery 
Cliff  creating  the  character  of  the  semi- 
masculine, materially-minded,  go-getter 
type  of  Yank,  is  well  done;  but  pace  is 
sacrificed  for  atmosphere.  The  tempo 
is  so  lethargic  that  it  could  make  your 
man  in  a hurry  flv  into  a temper  and 
walk  out,  which  would  be  a pity;  for 
the  pace  gathers  strength  and 
steadiness  and  every  man  gets  his 
money’s  worth  of  suspense,  good  acting 
and  good  cinema  . . . 

The  sequence  on  Lake  Loon,  with 
the  surrounding  grim,  brooding 
mountains,  the  vast  impersonal  expanse 
of  the  lonely  waters,  the  lake  birds 
cawing  over  the  darkening  waters,  the 
frightened  little  factory  girl  still  really 
in  love  with  her  faithless  lover,  her 
faithless  lover  half  sorry  for  her  . . . 
the  dark,  sudden,  ugly  transformation 
of  his  boyish  face  so  that  he  looks  as 
one  struggling  with  an  evil  spirit  . . . 
this  is,  indeed,  grand  cinema. 

^ ^ 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  its 
merits,  I believe  that  A Place  in  the 
Sun  just  misses  a place  in  the  gallery 
of  great  films.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  trying  to  say  too  much ; in  doing  so 
it  loses  lucidity  and  unity  of  thought 
and  theme. 

E. 

THE  WELL 

Starring:  Richard  Rober,  Barry  Kelly, 
Henry  Morgan.  Producers: 
Clarence  Green  and  Leo  Popkin. 
Directors:  Leo  Popkin  and 

Russell  Rouse.  Distributors: 
United  Artists.  Certificate : X. 

Category:  A. 

The  Well  is  in  the  tradition  of  Pinky 
and  Intruder  in  the  Dust.  Technically 
and  artistically  it  is  not  as  good  as 
these  films;  but  it  is  more  truthful, 
more  truthful  in  the  sense  that  it 
emphasises  the  truth  that  there  are 
prejudices  on  both  sides  of  the  colour 
bar. 

The  story  is  drawn  from  real  life. 
The  moral  is  the  obvious  one  that  only 


love  and  sympathy  can  heal  the 
breach. 

In  spite  of  the  harassing  nature  of 
the  story,  one’s  attention  and  interest 
are  held  throughout  the  film,  by  virtue 
of  its  sustained  suspense,  which 
outliitclicock’s  Hitchcock. 

You  could  easily  get  a meditation  out 
of  this  film  “On  man’s  inhumanity  to 
man  and  man’s  humanity  to  man”  or 
“On  the  meanness  of  man  and  the 
magnanimity  of  man”;  apart  from  that 
it  makes  no  great  contribution  (I  think) 
to  life  or  art. 

Here  is  a close-up  of  the  story  ...  a 
negro  child  is  lost  . . . and  is  believed 
to  have  been  kidnapped  by  Claude 
Packard,  a white  man,  nephew  of  Sam 
Packard,  wealthy  contractor  and  big 
shot  in  civic  life. 

Because  the  victim  is  a “negro”  and 
because  the  accused  is  a “white”,  a 
nephew  of  Sam  Packard,  the  negroes 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  crime 
will  be  covered  up;  therefore  they 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 

In  no  time  race  hatred  and  prejudice 
break  out ; we  see  human  nature  at  its 
worst.  Just  when  the  militia  is  about 
to  be  called  out,  word  comes  through 
that  the  child  has  not  been  kidnapped  ; 
she  is  trapped  in  a well  where  she  had 
fallen.  The  blacks  and  the  whites  now 
suffer  a change  of  heart  and  combine 
forces  to  save  the  child.  Claude 
Packard,  the  accused,  at  great  personal 
danger,  leads  a rescue  party ; the  child 
is  saved;  there  is  jov  in  all  hearts. 

E. 

PAINTING  THE  CLOUDS  WITH 
SUNSHINE 

Starring:  Dennis  Morgan,  Virginia 

Mayo,  Gene  Nelson.  Director: 
David  Butler.  Producer:  William 
Jacobs.  A Warner  Bros.  Picture. 
Certificate:  U.  Category:  B. 

Running  time : go  minutes 

approximately. 

This  is  quite  a delightful  musical  with 
first-rate  singing  and  dancing  and 
plenty  of  colour.  There  is  no  plot  to 
speak  of,  but  what  does  that  matter 
when  one  is  out  for  fun  and  enjoyment  ? 
And  you  will  get  both  of  these  in 
abundance  at  this  film. 


T.  C.  F. 
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HOME  AT  SEVEN 

Certificate : U.  Category : C. 

Running  time : 85  minutes. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  adapt 
this  play  to  the  screen  but  that  does 
not  entirely  spoil  its  entertainment 
value.  Not  everybody  can  go  to  the 
theatre  to  see  good  plays  and  it  is  not 
a bad  thing  to  remedy  that  through  the 
cinema.  The  general  impression  of  this 
film  is  that  there  is  a good  idea  behind  it 
but  one  that  of  its  nature  has  to  peter  out 
in  a weak  ending.  The  enjoyment  lies 
chiefly  in  good  characterisation  of 
familiar  types.  This  is  English 
suburbia  and  there  is  a great  deal  of 
quiet  amusement  as  well  as  edification 
in  that  way  of  life.  Miss  Leighton  and 
Ralph  Richardson  enjoy  something  in 
the  nature  of  a day  off.  Neither  has 
really  any  work  to  do  commensurate 
with  the  power  of  a great  artist.  In  the 
end  it  is  Miss  Leighton  who  produces  the 
best  job  of  work.  She  presents  a study 
of  the  slightly  faded  middle-class 
housewife  (whom  we  all  know  to  be 
quite  capable  of  heroism)  with  near 
brilliance.  In  fact,  the  only  jarring 
note  in  the  film  is  the  use  of  Miss 
Leighton  for  such  a part.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  very  difficult  to  know 
why  she  should  not  act  as  she  has  done. 
Probably  it  is  the  infiltration  of  the 
glamour  complex.’ 

J.  C. 

GOLDEN  GIRL 

Starring:  Mitzi  Gaynor,  Dale  Robert- 
son, Dennis  Day,  James  Barton. 
Producer:  George  Jessel.  Director: 
Lloyd  Bacon.  A 20th  Century- 
Fox  Picture.  Certificate : U. 

Category : B.  Running  time : 

87  minutes. 

Here  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  the 
type  of  film  generically  termed 
musical.  It  owes  most  of  its  success  to 
Mitzi  Gaynor  who  has  charm,  good 
looks  and  personality,  and  who,  more- 
over, can  dance,  sing  and  act.  Truly 
a Golden  Girl  of  whom  I trust  we  shall 
hear  a great  deal  more.  Another 
contributory  factor  to  the  general 
excellence  is  Dennis  Day’s  singing,  and 
of  the  rest  of  the  admirable  cast,  James 
Barton  and  Una  Merkel  deserve  special 
mention.  The  costumes  are  delightful 


and  the  script  witty  and  amusing, 
especially  in  the  early  part.  Thoroughly 
enjoyable  entertainment 

T.  C.  F. 

THE  MODEL  AND  THE 
MARRIAGE  BROKER 

Starring:  Jeanne  Crain,  Scott  Brady 
and  Thelma  Ritter.  Producer: 
Charles  Brackett.  Director: 
George  Cuker.  A 20th  Century- 
Fox  Film.  Certificate-.  A. 
Category:  A.  Running  time: 

103  minutes. 

This  entertaining  film  is  very  much  a 
“one-man  show” — only  the  one  man 
happens  to  be  a middle-aged  woman, 
Miss  Ritter.  Supported  bv  an  adequate 
cast  she  makes  the  film  by  her  dashing 
personality,  her  overflowing  wit  and 
good  humour,  and  an  astonishing 
degree  of  common  sense.  She  is  “a 
marriage  broker”,  which  is  just  one 
way  of  saying  she  is  a professional 
match-maker,  and  her  occupation  is  to 
marry  off  the  lonely,  the  diffident,  the 
flat-footed,  neurotic  or  just  plain  selfish 
person  to  another  similar  but  suitable 
person — for  a consideration,  of  course, 
a consideration  that  is  often  not 
forthcoming.  She  spares  herself  no 
trouble  in  helping  these  helpless  people, 
and  she  lands  up  in  all  sorts  of  trouble 
herself.  But  it  is  good  to  see  that 
someone  so  altruistic  and  bent  ort  the 
happiness  of  others  should,  in  the  end, 
strike  a happy  match  for  herself  from 
her  own  box. 

“Mutton  dressed  up  as  lamb”  is  the 
way  she  describes  the  middle-aged  who 
try  to  affect  the  airs  of  youth.  “Sound 
psychology  dressed  up  as  innocuous 
entertainment”  might  describe  this 
film.  But  it  would  be  more  true  to  say 
that  it  is  just  jolly  good  entertainment, 
with  some  sound  sense  thrown  in.  So 
if  you  are  incompetent,  bashful,  can’t 
stand  on  your  own  two  feet  much  less 
someone’s  else’s,  are  plain  fed-up,  or 
are  just  plain  plain,  or  feel  lame  or 
tame,  etc.,  see  what  Miss  Ritter  has  to 
sav  for  3/  1 and  save  your  guineas  at  the 
psychiatrist’s.  And  if  there’s  nothing 
wrong  at  all,  and  you  are  functioning 
on  all  cylinders,  Miss  Ritter  cannot  fail 
to  oil  the  works  with  her  fun. 

G. 


doesn’t  seem  like  the  pictures;  it  seems 
as  if  it  was  real”.  But  since  that  film, 
mute  and  inglorious  in  its  technicolor- 
lessness,  the  great  advances  made  in 
mechanical  technique  and  a large 
increase  in  outlay  have  not  been 
supplemented  bv  such  progress  in  taste, 
artistry  and  historical  sense  as  to 
prompt  a repetition  of  the  remark,  even 
if  there  had  been  a welcome  interval  to 
make  it  in  during  the  two  and  three- 
quarter  hours  of  the  present  picture. 


Not  Tackers  On 

I think  there  is  more  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul  than  in  the  old  picture  and  it  is  good 


Deborah  Kerr  ( Lygia)— Robert  Taylor 
(Marcus  Vinicius) 


DIIvYS  POWELL  has  related  how  as 
a child  she  begged  her  parents  not 
to  take  her  to  the  silent  version  of  Quo 
Vadis  nearly  forty  years  ago.  I,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  all  for  it.  Not  only 
did  it  give  me  an  excuse  for  getting 
away  from  an  uncongenial  tea  party, 
but  dramatic  spectacle,  with  a dash  of 
Christianity,  was  very  much  in  my 
line.  And  being  happily  ignorant  of 
the  implications  of  sadism  for  those 
afflicted  that  way,  I was  able  to 
contemplate  people  being  burnt  alive 
with  all  a schoolboy’s  detachment. 

Those  were  the  days  when  the  lights 
went  up  between  each  reel  and  in  one 
of  the  many  intervals  my  voice  was 
heard  above  the  babel  saying  : ‘‘It 


Starting:  Robert  Taylor,  Debc 
with  Patricia  Laffan,  Finlay 
Sam  Zimbalist.  Director:  Mei 
In  Technicolor.  Speaking  p 
taken  in  production:  3 years. 

Category:  A.  Rui 

Shudderful  Moment 

Whether  the  modern  boy  would  feel 
as  I did  in  1913  cannot  be  put  to  the 
test,  for  the  prevailing  censorship 
prevents  him  from  seeing  it,  however 
many  adults  might  be  willing  to 
accompany  him.  This  is  due,  I think, 
to  increased  vigilance  and  not  to 
greater  horrors.  Whereas  I seem  to 
remember  in  the  silent  film  a full  and 
sustained  view  of  an  avenue  of  human 
torches,  in  the  present  version  the 
visible  agony  of  the  martyrs  is  never 
prolonged.  The  most  shudderful 
moment  is  when  a lion  trots  out  of  the 
picture  with  a large  piece  of  raw  meat 
and  clothing  in  its  mouth.  (I  fancy 
that  it  was  at  this  point  that  the  M.P. 
walked  out  of  the  cinema.) 

The  orgiastic  element  is  quite  , , 

restrained.  But  there  is  one  long  ' 1 
sequence  where  a retired  gladiator 
engages  in  all-in  wrestling  with  a bull. 

This  can  hardly  fail  to  give  consider- 
able offence  to  those  for  whom  a bull 
advancing  to  gore  a human  being  is 
one  of  our  dumb  friends. 


to  find  that  Christianity  is  portrayed 
not  only  in  terms  of  pacifism  and  slave- 
abolitionism  but  as  the  religion  of  a 
risen  Lord  who  abides  in  the  soul  of 
the  believer  and  must  take  precedence 
over  human  loves.  Good  it  is,  too,  that 
St.  Peter  should  appear  as  the 
undoubted  leader  of  all  Christians  in 
Rome  at  the  time  of  Nero.  He  is  a 
stout  and  benign  old  man,  dressed  all 
in  white  with  the  hint  of  an  ample 
chasuble  and  to  indicate  that  he  has  a 

m 


Dabte 


A Yank  in  Rome 


The  incident  which  provides  the  title 
for  the  film,  as  for  Sienkiewicz’s  book, 
is,  of  course,  the  apparition  of  Our 
Lord  to  St.  Peter  commemorated  in  the 
Domine  Quo  Vadis  chapel  on  the 
Appian  Way.  It  is  not  well  handled  in 
the  film  and  left  me  unmoved. 

Robert  Taylor,  as  the  conquering  hero 
Marcus  Vinicius,  is  something  of  a 
Yank  in  Rome.  Leo  Genn,  as 
Petronius,  seems  to  establish  more 
contact  with  the  audience  than  do  the 
other  actors.  Peter  Ustinov,  lacking 


Peter  Ustinov  (Nero) 


Cerr,  Leo  Genn,  Feter  Ustinov, 
de.  Felix  Aylmer.  Producer: 
LeKoy.  Distributors:  M.-G.-M. 
235.  Extras:  30,000.  Time 
t:  £ 2,500,000 . Certificate  : X. 
time : 167  minutes. 


primacy  not  only  of  honour  but  of 
jurisdiction  he  carries  a utility  crozier 
on  all  occasions.  He  could  hardly  be 
more  ultramontane  for  in  the  course  of 
a sermon  in  the  catacombs  he  not  only 
quotes  the  Petrine  text  but  describes  the 
other  apostles  as  “having  joined  us 
until  there  were  twelve”.  (Somebody 
is  unaware  that  the  apostles  were  not 
mere  tackers-on  but  were  selected  and 
appointed  by  Christ  out  of  a larger 
number  of  disciples.  This  scriptural 
fact,  vital  to  the  understanding  of  a 
Church  which  is  apostolic,  is  frequently 
overlooked  by  non-Catholics.) 


physical  resemblance  to  the  Emperor 
Nero,  gives  an  interesting  and 
individual  study  of  a spoiled  and 
irresponsible  mountebank.  Finlay 
Currie  does  his  best  with  the  part  of  St. 
Peter.  Felix  Aylmer,  unusual  in  his 
toga,  play's  Plautius,  a General  who, 
like  many  retired  officers,  has  taken  up 
the  Christian  religion  in  a big  way'. 

A publicity  memorandum,  which 
exhorted  me  to  “start  saying  ‘colossal’  ” 
well  in  advance  of  the  showing  of  the 
film,  describes  it  as  “the  ultimate 
achievement  in  half  a century  of  film- 
making”.  It  seems  appropriate  that  the 
title  of  this  achievement  should  mean 
“Where  are  you  going?” 

Q. 
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SECRET  PEOPLE 


Starring:  Valentina  Cortesa,  Serge 

Reggiani  and  Audrey  Hepburn, 
with  Charles  Goldner,  Megs 
Jenkins,  Irene  Worth  and 
Reginald  Tate.  Director:  Thorold 
Dickinson.  A Michael  Balcon 
Film.  Certificate:  A.  Category: 
B. 

This  film  has  as  theme  the  idea  that 
two  people  who  think  they  know  each 
other  are,  in  fact,  strangers  when  the 
point  is  reached  at  which  they  discover 
that  conscience  divides  them.  The  scene 


is  set  in  pre-war  London  and  Paris  and 
concerns  the  efforts  of  a secret 
organisation  of  totalitarian  tendencies 
to  destroy  a dictator  while  on  a visit  to 
London.  The  principal  characters  are 
a woman  and  a man,  once  lovers,  who 
meet  again  after  many  years  of 
separation.  In  the  meantime  he  has 
become  a relentless  agent  of  the 
organisation,  prepared  to  destroy  even 
his  spouse  to  achieve  his  ends;  while 
she,  though  filled  with  hatred  of  the 
the  dictator  who  has  killed  her  father, 
finds  that  she  cannot  be  a party  to  a 
murder  in  the  name  of  patriotism. 
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The  merits  of  the  film  are  many, 
though  it  has  the  usual  weaknesses  of 
the  espionage  story.  Do  secret  agents 
really  tell  their  secrets  in  taxicabs  ? Do 
they  really  go  about  looking  like 
suspicious  characters,  lurking  in  door- 
ways, making  secret  signs  ? Perhaps, 
on  the  principle  that  the  crook  is  safest 
nearer  to  the  police  station,  the}'  act  in 
a peculiar  fashion  in  order  to  lull  the 
suspicions  of  the  police.  Still,  the  film 
is  entertaining  and  has  much  that  is 
unusually  good  in  it.  The  acting  of 
Valentina  Cortesa  is  refreshingly  vital 
after  the  simperings  that  do  duty  for 
expression  on  the  faces  of  so  many  of 
the  native  ladies.  Serge  Reggiani  is 
somewhat  disappointing  in  his  first 
British  film.  Perhaps  the  language  put 
him  off.  He  is  actually  a very 
accomplished  actor  as  those  who  know 
his  French  films  will  admit. 

A Discovery 

The  discovery  of  the  year  is  surely 
Audrey  Hepburn,  who,  in  addition  to 
being  a charming  dancer,  shows  herself 
to  be  an  actress  with  a definite 
personality.  She  gets  across  the  screen 
in  a way  that  only  the  best  can  do.  She 
has  had  small  parts  in  Lavender  Hill 
AJob  and  Laughter  in  Paradise,  but  in 
Secret  People,  as  Nora,  sister  to 
Valentina  Cortesa,  she  has  the  second 
largest  part  and  works  wonders  with  it. 


Of  course,  there  is  evidence  that 
Thorold  Dickinson,  the  director, 
deserves  much  credit  for  the  alertness, 
the  spontaneity  and  the  movement  for 
which  the  film  is  notable,  but  the 
players,  experienced  people  like  Megs 
Jenkins,  Charles  Goldner,  Athene 
Sevier  and  Michael  Shepley,  all  take 
advantage  of  the  situation  to  turn  in 
workmanlike  performances.  Audrev 
Hepburn,  therefore,  is  in  good  company 
and  manages  to  shine  on  her  own 
account. 

Worthwhile  Production 

Technically  the  film  is  most 
interesting.  The  Art  Director,  William 
Kellnei;,  has  produced  an  intriguing 
background,  at  times  so  true  it  is 
difficult  to  know  where  the  studio 
begins  and  the  location  ends.  One 
lengthy  tracking  shot  in  which  the 
lovers  walk  chatting  down  a street  is 
particularly  well  done.  The  .atmosphere 
of  the  Paddington  restaurant  has  just 
the  right  Continental  touch.  The  cutting 
is  also  exceptionally  well  done.  The 
tension  at  several  points  in  the  film  is 
breathtaking. 

Though  this  film  has  the  basic 
weaknesses  of  the  thriller,  the  treat- 
ment of  its  theme  and  the  high 
technique  place  it  among  the  more 
worthwhile  Ealing  productions. 

V. 


End  of  a beautiful  tracking  shot 
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John  Groser 


film  Strip  on  the 
Mass 

THE  SACRED  ACTIONS 

74  Frames 

Pictures  by  John  Drummond 
Young  from  the  book  “The 
Sacred  Actions”,  by  Father 
Hugh  McEvoy,  S.J. 

Price  £1  Is.  Od. 

Ready  Shortly 

New  and  Revised  Version  of 

THE  MASS  FOR  LITTLE 
CHILDREN 

In  full  colour  By  S.  N.  D. 
Price  12s. 

THE  CATHOLIC  FILM 
INSTITUTE 
157  Victoria  Street 
London,  S.W.i 


MURDER  IN  THE  CATHEDRAL 

Starring:  John  Groser,  Alexandar 

Gauge,  T.  S.  Eliot,  Mark  Dignam, 
etc.  Producer  and  Director: 

George  Hoeliering.  Distributors: 
Film  Traders  Ltd.  Certificate  \ 

U.  Category : B.  Running  time : 
120  minutes  approximately . / 

In  a Preface  to  this  film  T.  S.  Eliot 
writes,  “this  is,  I believe,  the  first 
attempt  that  has  been  made  to  adapt  a 
modern  verse  play  to  the  screen”.  He 
goes  on  to  speculate  as  to  the  suitability 
of  the  cinema  for  poetry.  Whatever 
others  may  say,  Mr.  Eliot  is  himself 
convinced  that  the  experiment  is 
successful,  at  least  in  this  particular 
instance.  “That  these  problems  have 
been  solved,”  he  says,  “I  judge  from 
my  own  satisfaction  in  the  result. 
Contrary  to  my  apprehensions,  I find 
that  my  words  gain,  rather  than  lose, 
by  this  presentation.”  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  author  of  the  play  will  induce 
many  people  to  look  at  the  film  with 
careful  interest  who  might  otherwise  be 
put  off  by  the  thought  that  two  hours  of 
Mr.  Eliot’s  verse  could  only  with 
difficulty  be  matched  by  an  equal  period 
of  suitable  visuals. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  theory  of 
verse  plays  matched  to  cinema  is  easier 
to  accept  than  the  practice.  It  sounds 
feasible  when  it  is  suggested  that  the 
rhythm  of  the  verse  should  be  wedded 
to  a similar  rhythm  in  pictorial  move- 
ment. In  fact,  I think  the  temptation 
has  been  to  adhere  too  closely  to  the 
corresponding  visual  movement.  The 
ponderous  cadences  of  Mr.  Eliot’s 
choruses  seem  to  be  weighed  down 
unduly  by  the  conscientious  slowness  of 
the  camera  motions.  Perhaps,  too,  the 
actual  chorus  speaking  by  a group  of 
women  laced  with  some  well-known 
names  is  not  as  good  as  one  might  have  ( 
hoped.  Chorus  speaking  is  a form  of 
dramatic  expression  that  requires  very 
careful  rehearsal  and  one  has  the 
impression  from  time  to  time  of  ragged 
entries  and  unbalanced  timbres. 

Nevertheless,  this  is  evidently  a film 
which  should  bring  out  of  their  arm- 
chairs, the  middle-aged  sceptics  who 
avoid  the  cinema  on  the  ground  that  it 
has  nothing  intelligent  to  say.  If 
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only  for  the  reason  that  here  we  have 
a film  version  of  the  best-known  play  of 
one  of  our  most  fastidious  playwrights 
who  has  himself  collaborated  to  the 
extent  of  writing  in  extra  characters 
and  verse  for  the  cinematic  presentation 
of  his  work,  this  film  should  be  seen 
and  studied. 

The  film  script  keeps  closely  to  the 
stage  conventions  of  modern  verse 
plays.  The  result  is  that  we  have  a film 
P in  which  the  best  of  both  worlds  is 
retained.  We  have  movement,  the 
essential  element  in  film,  wedded  to 
clear  enunciation  in  such  a way  that  the 
visual  element  supports  the  words 
without  distracting  attention  from  them. 
The  argument  is,  as  I suppose  every- 
body now  knows,  the  struggle  between 
Church  and  State  in  the  persons  of  St. 
Thomas  a Becket,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  Henry  II,  King  of 
England.  The  eventual  assassination  of 
the  Archbishop  by  four  of  the  King’s 
sycophantic  followers  is  preceded  bv  a 
period  of  strong  spiritual  temptation  of 
A Becket  in  which  the  most  formidable 
trial  is  that  of  pride  in  the  very 
martyrdom  which  is  to  be  his. 

The  players  are  mostly  professional 
theatre  people.  The  role  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, however,  is  sustained  by  the 
Rev.  John  Groser,  a clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who  brings  a 
dignified  mien  and  great  sincerity  to  the 
part,  though  he  lacks  the  sense  of 
inspiration  which  was  the  strongest 
attraction  in  Robert  Speaight’s  original 
stage  creation.  The  other  characters, 
knights  and  bishops,  women  of 
Canterbury  and  serving  men,  are  mostly 
adequately  presented,  though  one 
detects  now  and  again  a certain  lack  of 
ease  in  what,  to  some  at  least,  must 
have  been  an  unaccustomed  medium, 
neither  legitimate  stage  nor  normal 
screen. 

The  costumes  and  the  sets  are 
magnificent.  All  enthusiasts  for 
^ liturgical  simplicity  and  taste  will  here 
find  their  appetites  whetted.  A further 
point  for  the  consideration  of  the  true 
amateur ; this  film  was  made  at  a 
comparatively  small  cost.  It  will,  its 
producer  assures  me,  retrieve  its  outlay 
even  in  the  restricted  distribution 
which  specialised  cinemas  are 
accustomed  to  in  this  country.  If  the 
film  does  that,  it  will  be  a landmark  in 
British  production  and  significant  of 
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most  interesting  experiments,  in  the 
future. 

In  any  case,  this  is  a film  to  see  and 
study. 


V. 


Religious  Art.  By  Cyril  G.  E.  Bunt. 

Film  Strip  No.  5015. 

The  compiler  has  chosen  24  master- 
pieces which  “express  spiritual  truth 
m terms  of  beauty”,  and  links  them 
together  in  notes  which  are  dignified 
and  instinct  with  the  appreciation  they 
endeavour  to  convey.  Architecture, 
sculpture,  painting  and  illumination  are 
all  represented,  of  various  types  and 
from  many  periods  : Frame  2 gives  a 
beautiful  reproduction  of  the  interior 
of  a sixth  century  church  in  Ravenna, 
and  Frame  20  one  of  the  Stations  of  the 
Cross  by  Eric  Gill  in  Westminster 
Cathedral.  Such  a wide  range  with 
only  24  frames  as  illustrations  makes  it 
clear  that  there  is  no  attempt  at 
exhaustive  treatment.  In  fact,  one  of 
the  chief  merits  of  the  film  strip  is 
that  it  stimulates  the  desire  for  more. 
In  most  cases  the  photography  is 
excellent ; least  justice  is  done  to  the 
work  of  the  great  painters.  The  leit- 
motif throughout  the  notes  is  the 
revelation  of  the  truths  of  Christianity 
through  art.  The  text  is  brief,  and  with 
a few  alterations  and  some  develop- 
ment should  be  of  real  use  in  a 
Catholic  school.  The  film  strip  should 
be  inspiring  to  the  teacher  and  of 
great  interest  to  the  pupil. 
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Jean  Peters 


A Real  Pirate  Yarn 

ANNE  OF  THE  INDIES 

Starring:  Jean  Peters,  Louis  Jourdan, 
Debra  Paget,  Herbert  Marshall. 
Producer:  George  Jessel.  Distrib- 
utors: 20th  Century-Fox  Film. 

Technicolor.  Certificate : U. 

Category : B.  Running  time : 

80  minutes. 

Here  is  a real  pirate  yarn  with 
something  of  a difference.  Captain 
Providence  whom  the  English  are 
seeking  is  a buccaneer  who  has  become 
notorious  for  daring  and  cruelty.  A 
French  privateersman  (Louis  Jourdan) 
manages  to  get  taken  on  as  one  of  the 
crew  under  this  notorious  captain,  to 


THE  WAY  AHEAD 
Starring:  David  Niven,  William  Hart- 
nell, Stanley  Holloway,  James 
Donald,  John  Laurie,  Leslie 
Dwyer,  Hugh  Burden,  Jimmy 
Hanley,  Raymond  Huntley,  etc. 
Director:  Carol  Reed.  Distributors: 
A.  B.  F.  D.  Certificate  : U. 

Category:  B.  Running  time-. 

ioo  minutes  approximately. 

The  Academy  Cinema,  Oxford  Street, 
London,  has  had  the  enterprise  to  let 
us  see  again  Carol  Reed’s  war  film  The 
Way  Ahead.  Now  that  he  is  in  the 
first  flight  of  world-famous  film  directors, 
it  is  doubly  interesting  to  be  able  to 
compare  this  eight-year-old  film  with 
the  recent  Outcast  of  the  Islands. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  it  has  parts 
played  bv  many  of  our  present  well- 
known  actors,  it  provides  an  enlighten- 
ing introduction  to  Mr.  Reed’s  later 
work.  One  notices  the  same  concern 
for  atmosphere;  the  importance  of  a 
cup  of  tea  at  a railway  station,  a child 
fiddling  with  a radio  set,  a frightened 
dog  running  through  a shell-infested 
street,  the  significance  of  a swinging 


lamp  in  an  African  cafe.  All  this  in 
addition  to  the  acute  observation  of 
character  which  we  remember  in  Odd 
Man  Out,  the  part  which  sensitive 
cutting  played  in  The  Third  Man,  the 
alert  and  convincing  acting  of  a 
splendid  team  of  players  under  Reed’s 
authoritative  direction,  noticeable  in 
all  his  films.  Never  was  David  Niven 
so  admirably  fitted  to  a part  as  the 
platoon  commander ; Raymond  Huntley 
as  a pompous  department  store  manager 
in  the  process  of  being  turned  into  a 
soldier ; William  Hartnell  as  a fire- 
eating sergeant-major  with  a soft  heart 
for  rookies;  Leslie  Dw}rer  as  an  ex- 
tourist agency  clerk;  Jimmy  Hanley  as 
the  wide-boy  who  knows  just  how  to 
deal  with  Army  autocrats  : all  are 

perfect  pieces  of  casting  and  playing. 
One  is  interested  to  note  Peter  Ustinov 
and  Trevor  Howard,  Penelope  Ward,  ( 
Leo  Genn  and  Esma  Cannon  in  parts 
which  though  small  are  not 
unimportant. 

The  film  is  curiously  nostalgic  to 
look  back  upon.  The  team  spirit  which 
helped  us  to  make  good  films  as  well  as 
to  come  through  the  war  safely  seems 
now  such  a thing  of  the  past. 

V. 
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discover  Anne  (Jean  Peters)  carries 
this  name  and  reputation.  He  plans  to 
sell  her  and  her  crew  as  the  price  of 
the  return  of  his  own  vessel  confiscated 
by  the  English. 

The  story  unfolds  with  sea-fights, 
duels  and  floggings,  with  slave-markets 
and  technicolor  Caribbean  islands.  It 
is  certainly  exciting  and  has  all  that  a 
pirate  story  should  have,  carried  along 
as  it  is  by  the  leading  actors  at  cutlass 
^ point.  Sometimes  the  cruelty  seems  a 
P1  little  excessive,  but  there  is  a lighter 
side,  too,  and  humanity  is  provided  by 
the  drink-sodden  ship’s  doctor  (Herbert 
Marshall).  The  action  is  swift  and 
continuous,  so  that  it  can  be  said  there 
is  never  a dull  moment. 

A few  of  the  sets  are  much  more 
obviously  studio  than  Caribbean.  But 
the  general  impression  is  one  of  the 
roaring,  fighting,  jolly  days  summed  up 
in  the  Jolly  Roger,  when  liberal  lacings 
of  rum  maintain  a basic  sense  of  love 
and  honour  beneath  blood  and  swash- 
buckling. 

M. 


PHONE  CALL  FROM  A 
STRANGER 

Starring:  Bette  Davis,  Shelley 

Winters,  Gary  Merrill,  Michael 
Rennie,  with  Keenan  Wynn  and 
Evelyn  Varden.  Writer  and 
Producer:  Nunnally  Johnson. 

Director:  Jean  Nuglesco. 

Distributors:  20th  Century-Fox. 

Certificate-.  A.  Category:  B. 

Running  time  : 96  minutes. 

David  Trask  (Gary  Merrill),  a 
lawyer,  leaves  his  wife  and  two  children 
after  her  repentant  confession  of 
infidelity.  He  boards  a Los  Angeles 
plane  on  which  he  is  brought  into 
friendly  relations  with  three  of  the 
passengers,  all  with  problems  of  their 
own.  These  are  a doctor  (Michael 
Rennie),  a fifth-rate  showgirl  (Shelley 
Winters),  and  an  insufferably  bright 
and  breezy  salesman  (Keenan  Wynn). 
Of  the  four  Trask  is  the  only  one  to 
survive  a spectacular  plane  crash  and 
he  sets  himself  the  task  of  visiting  the 
families  of  his  dead  friends.  With 
patience,  tact  and  determination  he  is 
able  to  intervene  at  the  home  end  of 


each  of  the  family  problems,  but  his 
own  remains  unsolved  until  his  last 
call,  a call  on  the  widow  of  the 
boisterous  salesman.  Her  part  is  taken 
beautifully  by  Bette  Davis  who,  instead 
of  the  glamour  girl  whose  photo  is  so 
easily  flaunted  by  her  vulgarian 
husband,  turns  out  to  be  an  ageing, 
bedridden  woman  who  has  achieved 
calm  dignity  and  human  understanding. 
Acknowledging  the  kindness  of  Trask’s 
call,  she  pins  him  down  to  his  own 
trouble.  To  give  point  to  her  entreaty 
that  he  forgive  his  wife  and  return  to 
family  life  she  reveals  the  unsuspected 
nobility  of  character  of  her  own  crude, 
vulgar  and  indeed  forgiving  husband. 
She  succeeds  and  Trask  is  left  on  his 
way  back. 

Possibly  influenced  by  the  excellent 
tone  of  the  plot,  I was  extremely 
pleased  with  this  film  and  recommend 
it  very  highly.  Exhibiting  the 
Christian  value  of  marriage,  it  does  so 
without  any  of  that  mawkishness  which 
can  betray  even  truth  itself. 

Gary  Merrill  gives  us  an  honest, 
puzzled  husband  going  out  of  his  way 
to  help  others  before  he  is  face  to  face 
with  the  answer  to  his  own  problem. 
Shelley  Winters  in  the  midst  of  the 
strident  part  assigned  to  her  as  the 
tough  girl  manages  to  slip  in  moments 
of  surprising  sensitivity.  And  there  is 
an  amusing  performance  by  Evelyn 
Varden  as  the  self-righteous  hard- 
boiled  mother-in-law  to  Shelley 
Winters. 

X. 

TOMORROW  IS  ANOTHER  DAY 
Starring:  Ruth  Roman,  Steve 

Cochran.  Distributors:  Warner 

Bros. 

This  is  quite  a very  good  second  class 
film  which  has  as  its  theme  the  cruel 
difficulties  which  beset  the  path  of  the 
ex-convict.  It  should  serve  to  make 
public  opinion  more  kindly  disposed  to 
those  unfortunate  fellows  who,  after  a 
stretch  “inside”,  must  face  a new 
world,  suspicious  of  their  every  move 
and  unwilling  to  forget  their  past. 

The  element  of  suspense  is  sustained 
throughout  the  film,  the  photography 
is  good,  the  acting  is  good,  Ruth 
Roman’s  performance  is  very  good. 
There  are  m'oments  of  true  pity. 

The  film  fizzles  out  towards  the  end 
and  concludes  weakly. 


E. 
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CONTINENTAL  FILMS 

DIEU  A BESOIN  DES  HOMMES 
(Isle  of  Sinners) 

Starring:  Pierre  Fresnay,  Madeleine 
Robinson,  Daniel  Gelin,  Andree 
Clement  and  Jean  Brochard. 
Director:  Jean  Delannoy.  Distrib- 
utors: Regent  Film  Distributors. 
Certificate:  A.  Category:  A. 

Running  time  : ioo  minutes. 

This  film  presents  a challenge  alike 
to  Catholic  and  to  non-Catholic  cinema- 
goers.  To  Catholics,  because  it  is  likely 
to  be  properly  understood  only  by 
members  of  the  Church  and  only  then 
if  they  are  willing  to  look  beyond  the 
glamourising  'of  priests  and  churches 
which  is  customary  with  the  Hollywood 
style  of  “religious”  films.  To  non- 
Catholics  because  it  makes  demands  of 
intelligent  sympathy  which  is  often 
lacking  in  some  of  our  well-known  film 
critics.  It  has  been  interesting  to  note 
the  phraseology  with  which  this  film  has 
been  described  in  some  of  the  national 
dailies.  It  is  clear  that  many  critics 
have  but  the  slightest  idea  of  what  the 
Catholic  Church  teaches  or  the 
principles  upon  which  its  authority 
rests.  No  one  has  equalled  the 
astonishing  solecism  with  which  one 
highbrow  critic  described  the  central 
character  in  Rosseliui’s  regrettable 
Miracle  who  was  said  to  be  “writhing  in 
the  throes  of  an  immaculate  con- 
ception”. There  have,  however,  been 
references  to  “true  faith  struggling 
against  the  orthodox  demands  of  the 
Church”,  “the  petulant  doctrinaire 
priest”  and  so  on.  The  point  here  is 
that  while  one  does  not  expect  the  non- 
Catholic  to  accept  the  teachings  of  the 
Church,  one  does  expect  the  intelligent 
critic  to  know  what  they  are,  at  least  in 
broad  outline. 

Compliment  to  Priesthood 

This  film  has  demonstrated  how 
closely  prejudice  dwells  to  criticism.  It 
has  been  hailed  as  anti-clerical  by  those 
who  could  not  understand  that  the 
Church  has  sometimes  to  be  severe  in 
order  to  serve  her  children.  It  has,  also, 
sad  to  relate,  been  accepted  as  such  by 
some  Catholics  who  could  not  see  that 
Bing  Crosby  and  Frank  Sinatra  do  not, 
necessarily,  exhaust  the  possibilities  of 


priestly  characterisation.  The  fact  that 
so  many  Continental  films  show  us 
priests  like  the  rough  but  orthodox 
Breton  priest  of  Dieu  A Besoin  Des 
Hommes,  is  only  to  say  that  their 
producers  pay  the  clergy  the  compli- 
ment of  treating  them  as  men  called  to 
the  priesthood;  it  is  not  to  justify  a 
charge  of  anti-clericalism.  However 
much  the  Continental  anti-clerical  may 
dislike  the  priest  he  at  least  recognises 
him  for  what  he  is.  The  glossy,  clerical 
fashion-plate  of  so  many  a transatlantic 
uplift  film  is,  in  essence,  more  of  a 
slight  to  the  Church  than  the  simple, 
homely,  uncouth  figure  to  be  seen  in  a 
Vivere  In  Pace,  an  Odd  Man  Out,  a 
Jofroi,  or  a Dieu  A Besoin  Des  Hommes. 
It  is  easy  to  make  fun  of  a cassocked 
figure  in  a Continental  crowd  but  that  is 
not  the  same  thing  as  denying  the 
power  which  that  figure  represents. 

Sense  of  Pity 

In  Dieu  .1  Besoin  Des  Hommes,  an 
illiterate  but  not  insensitive  sexton  is 
seen  undergoing  a mental  transforma- 
tion as  an  overwhelming  sense  of  pity 
for  the  spiritual  needs  of-  Iris  fellow- 
islanders  manoeuvres  him,  little  by 
little,  into  abrogating  to  himself  the 
various  offices  of  the  priesthood.  He 
makes  the  protest  each  time  that  only 
a true  priest  is  entitled  to  absolve,  to 
exorcise,  to  say  Mass.  His  theology  is 
weak  with  regard  to  the  Incarnation  but 
he  understands  that  the  Verbum  caro 
factum  est  of  the  Credo  means  that  God 
has  deigned  to  make  use  of  men  in 
some  special  way  in  order  that  they  may 
have  the  benefit  of  the  Sacraments.  He 
insists  that  what  he  is  doing  to  help  the 
islanders  is  sacrilege  and  he  knows  that 
it  may  cost  him  his  soul,  but  he  also 
knows  that  they  need  whatever 
connection  with  religion  he  can 
represent  to  them.  He  knows  likewise 
that  he  is  being  tempted  to  pride  in  his 
new  social  status  as  deputy  for  the 
cure.  He  submits,  willing  enough,  when 
eventually  a priest  arrives  from  the 
mainland  to  try  to  bring  order  to  the 
barbaric  island  even  though  he  insists 
that  an  unfortunate,  half-witted  wretch 
who  has  hanged  himself  out  of  fear  at 
the  sight  of  gendarmes  who  accompany 
the  priest,  is  not  really  a bad  man.  The 
priest,  knowing  only  what  he  sees 
refuses  Christian  burial  to  the  suicide. 
Thomas,  the  sexton,  rebellious  this 
once,  leads  a procession  of  the  islanders 
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to  give  the  unfortunate  some  kind  of 
prayerful  exequies  in  the  ocean  before 
calling  the  islanders  hack  to  the  shore 
with  the  cry  : “And  now!  all  of  you! 
...  to  Mass  ! ” 

The  film  is  a difficult  one  but  it  is  a 
misuse  of  words  to  call  it  anti-clerical. 
If  it  teaches  anything  it  is  that 
authority  in  the  Church  is  paramount ; 
that  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  duly- 
ordained  ministers  of  the  mysteries  of 
God ; that  God  makes  use  of  imperfect 
instruments  to  bring  His  Sacraments  to 
those  who  need  them.  It  teaches  that 
sin  is  sin  and  needs  sacramental 
absolution.  The  fact  that  the  islanders, 
uncouth  and  illiterate,  insist  on  the 
sacristan  opening  the  church  to  them  in 
spite  of  their  barbaric  practices  in  luring 
ships  to  destruction,  is  but  another 
demonstration  of  how  tenacious  the 
remnants  of  the  faith  can  be  in  a people 
that  has  lost  the  sense  of  right  and 
wrong.  If  anyone  thinks  that  the  film 
is  a plea  for  a non-presbyterian 
Congregationalism,  he  has  missed  the 
point  of  the  story,  title  and  all. 

The  priest  in  the  story  is  faced  with 
an  unenviable  task  : to  bring  the 

savage  islanders  to  a sense  of  decency 


and  respect  for  law.  He  is 
uncompromising  in  rebuking  them  for 
superstition  and  the  ease  with  which 
they  would  countenance  sacrilege.  They 
are  a tough  assignation  but  one  has  the 
impression  that  the  two  tough  Bretons, 
the  priest  and  the  sacristan,  will,  in  the 
end,  bring  them  back  to  the  orthodox 
way  of  religious  practice. 

The  acting  is,  without  question,  of  a 
very  high  order.  Pierre  Fresuav  as  the 
sacristan  matches  his  performance  in 
Monsieur  Vincent.  Jean  Brochard  fills  ( 
out  the  role  of  the  mainland  priest  with 
conviction.  Daniel  Gelin  is  pathetic  and 
certain  as  the  half-witted  Joseph.  The 
women,  rough  and  primitive,  find 
perfect  representation  in  Madeleine 
Robinson  and  Andree  Clement. 

The  film  received  the  O.C.I.C.  Prize 
at  Venice  in  1950.  This  after  a 
controversy  in  which  political  wire- 
pulling had  led  the  local  Communists  to 
think  they  had  got  a piece  of  anti- 
clerical propaganda  to  sing  about.  A 
pity  we  could  not  see  their  faces  when 
they  read  of  the  O.C.I.C.  decision. 

Please  notice  that  the  film  is  strictlv 
for  adults. 

V. 
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Catholic  Stage  Guild 


Oil  Sunday,  January  20tli,  Mr. 
Derrick  de  Marney,  the  film  and  stage 
actor  and  producer,  addressed  the 
members  of  the  Catholic  Stage  Guild. 
His  subject  was  the  widely  ranging 
one  of  “Problems  of  The  Actor”.  In 
the  course  of  a stimulating  and  witty 
talk,  Mr.  de  Marney  made  allusion  to 
the  two  schools  of  acting  : those  who 
followed  Sarah  Bernhardt  and  were 
consequently  extroverts,  and  those  who 
burned  their  joss-sticks  before  the 
shrine  of  Eleanor  Duse  and  who  were 
therefore  introverts ! He  spoke  of  the 
difficulties  which  the  established  actor 
has  today  in  face  of  the  wide  competi- 
tion from  other  directions  and  the  need 
of  some  kind  of  regulation  of  entry  into 
the  profession.  He  also  said  that  the 
legal  problems  connected  with 
television  and  radio  performances 
required  study  by  the  actor  who 
desired  to  get  the  fullest  financial 
return  for  his  work.  Films  were  now 
being  made  with  an  eye  on  American 
television  and  many  actors  do  not  know 
that  the  films  they  appear  in  are  to  be 
used  in  the  American  television 
programmes.  “How  much  of  our 
shadows  do  we  sell,”  said  Mr.  de 
Marney,  “when  we  make  a film  ?” 

Mr.  George  Baker  took  the  chair  in 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Ted  Kavanagh. 


Adelphi  Theatre  Matinee 

The  Catholic  Stage  Guild  are 
organising  an  all-star  matinee  to 
take  place  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre 
early  in  May,  in  aid  of  their 
Extension  Fund.  At  the  moment  the 
Guild  is  without  accommodation  or 
paid  staff  of  any  kind  and  in  order  to 
fulfil  their  important  work  of  keeping 
the  Catholic  professional  in  the 
entertainment  world  in  touch  with  his 
faith,  and  his  fellow-Catholics,  as  well 
as  providing  facilities  of  various  kinds 
to  assist  his  career,  the  Guild  needs  a 
substantial  income.  At  present  their 
only  income  consists  of  the 
subscriptions  paid  by  the  members 
themselves.  Full  particulars  of  the 


Adelphi  matinee  will  appear  in  the 
Catholic  press  in  due  course.  Organiser  : 
Gavin  Dver,  49  Westbourne  Gdns., 
W.2  (BAY  5823). 

The  Catholic  Stage  Guild  continues  its 
First  Friday  Meetings  at  5 p.m.  at 
Corpus  Christi  Church,  Maiden  Lane, 
London,  W.C.2.  These  consist  of 
Benediction  at  the  church  and  social 
meeting  at  the  Black  Horse,  1 1 
Bedfordbury,  W.C.2.  All  professional 
members  of  stage,  screen,  radio  and 
allied  arts  are  warmly  welcome. 
Visitors  from  abroad  are  particularly 
encouraged  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
Guild.  Chairman  : Ted  Kavanagh. 

Hon.  Sec.  : Alan  Rye.  All  enquiries  to  : 
Hon.  Secretary,  11  Bedfordbury, 
London,  W.C.2. 


CATHOLIC  16mm.  GUILD 

Chairman  : 

The  Rev.  F.  E.  Young 
Hon.  Secretary  : 

Miss  Maureen  Riley 
Hon.  Treasurer  : 

The  Rev.  F.  Bishop 
Minimum  Membership  Fee  : 
5/-  per  annum 

Main  Object  : To  make  available 
the  best  technical  advice  and 
co-operation  at  all  levels  for  those 
amateur  cinematographers  willing 
to  help  in  the  production  of 
religious  films  for  instructional 
purposes 

All  enquiries  to  : 

Catholic  16mm.  Guild 

157  VICTORIA  STREET 
LONDON,  S.W.1 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  16mm.  USER 


Film  User  Guide  Book.  1950. 

(Current  Affairs  Ltd.,  London, 
5s-) 

For  the  16mm.  user  this  admirably 
assembled  booklet  (120  pages  on  spring- 
back  cover  for  easy  reference)  is  going 
to  prove  an  indispensable  addition  to 
the  office  library.  In  two  main  sections, 
Factual  and  Entertainment,  there  is  an 
almost  complete  coverage  of  all  films 
released  in  16min.  during  1950  and  now 
available  to  the  general  public.  The 
exception  to  completeness  is 
Pilgrimage  to  Fatima,  the  documentary 
account  of  the  famous  Portuguese 
pilgrimage  centre  which  the  C.F.I. 
sent  out  in  1950.  Perhaps  the  omission 
maj7  be  due  to  the  fact  that  Film  User 
always  reviews  16mm.  copies  and  does 
not  accept  reviews  of  35mm.  as 
equivalent.  There  was  no  special  press 
showing  of  the  16mm.  copies  which 
were  issued  together  with  the  standard 
gauge.  The  only  fault  one  finds  with 
this  useful  little  book  is  that  in  order 
to  get  as  much  into  a small  and 
inexpensive  compass  as  possible,  the 
print  requires  a magnifying  glass  to 


read  comfortably.  Perhaps  these  old 
eyes  are  to  blame. 

Making  Your  Film.  (Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society,  16  Princes  Gate, 
S.W.7,  is.  6d.) 

This  octavo  pamphlet  consists  of  five 
papers  delivered  to  special  meetings  of 
the  Kineinatograpli  Section  of  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society.  Their 
titles  indicate  sufficiently  the  scope  of 
the  papers  : “Before  Shooting”,  by 

George  Sewell;  “Shooting”,  by  Hubert 
Davey;  “Problems  of  Sound”,  by 
Stanley  Schofield;  “After  Shooting”,  by 
Hugh  Baddeley ; and  “Presentation”, 
by  E.  D.  Swann.  Within  the  limits  of 
a lecture  one  does  not  expect  an 
exhaustive  treatment  and  the  value  of 
this  booklet  is  mainly  one  of  stimulation 
to  further  effort  and  reading.  They  are 
well  written  and  should  be  of 
considerable  interest  to  all  amateur 
cinematographers  who  wish  to  improve 
their  standard  for  all  contributors  are 
either  Members  or  Fellows  of  the 
R.P.S. 

ViSUS. 


THAT  FILM  PROJECTOR! 

Why  Not  Buy  It  NOW? 

Prices  May  Rise 

Consult  Us  About  Your  Requirements 

EXPERT  ADVICE  AVAILABLE 

CATHOLIC  FILM  INSTITUTE 

157,  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone  TATe  Gallery  8426 


Inspired 

IN  THE  MAKING, 
INSPIRING  TO  SEE, 
THESE  ARE  JUST 
A FEW  OF  THE 
EXCEPTIONAL 
FILMS  AVAILABLE 
TO  ALL  i 6 MM. 
USERS  FROM 

Metro- 

Goldwyn- 

Mayer 
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LONDON,  S.W.i. 
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“The  Good  Earth” 
“Madame  Curie” 

‘ * Goodbye  Mr  Chips 
“The  Last  Chance” 


Catholic  Film  Institute 
Publications 

FOCUS  FILM 
COURSE 

Handbook  No.  1 
Andrew  Buchanan,  D.Litt., 
Ph.D. 

“ . . . invaluable  to  anyone  who 
wants  to  take  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  cinema.” 

The  Catholic  Worker. 
Price  Is.  6d.,  post  free  Is.  9d. 


PILGRIMAGE 
TO  FATIMA 

The  complete  commentary  to  the 
film,  by  the  Very  Reverend 
Hilary  Carpenter,  O.P.,  with  26 
illustrations  from  the  film. 

Price  2s.  6d.,  post  free  2s.  9d. 
from 

THE  CATHOLIC  FILM 
INSTITUTE 

157  Victoria  Street,  London, 
S.W.I. 


ARE  YOU  THINKING 

OF 

MAKING  A 35mm.  FILM? 

16mm.  FILM? 
FILM  STRIP? 

OR 

PURCHASING  EQUIPMENT? 

S.I.F.A.  (London)  Ltd. 

Provides  An 

Independent  Film  Consultant  Service 

which  can  advise  you  on  any  problem 

i 

you  may  have  concerning  Film  or 
Film  Strip  Production,  Distribution  or 
Exhibition. 

Enquiries  to  : 

S.I.F.A.  (London)  Ltd., 

36-38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET. 
LONDON,  W.C.2. 

Telephone:  TEMple  Bar  0379-0370 
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ENTERTAINMENT  FILMS 

Recreation  is  a necessary  and  noble  part  of  life.  Toy  is  the  heart  of 
the  Christian  religion.  It  is  important  to  pray;  it  is  important  to  play.  It 
is  important  to  think,  to  wonder  and  to  act;  but  the  intellect,  the  imagination 
and  the  will,  need  to  be  re-created,  from  time  to  time,  with  healthy  and 
wholesome  recreation. 

The  old  saw,  “All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a dull  boy’’,  may  be 
trite,  but  it  remains  true.  To  take  recreation  is  part  of  the  programme  of 
every  religious  order;  and  the  Church  is  liberal  with  her  “off’’  days,  her 
days  of  recreation. 

One  of  the  many  good  things  that  can  be  said  about  the  cinema  is  that 
it  possesses  a unique  power  to  provide  wholesome  and  healthy  recreation. 

In  his  encyclical  Vigilanti  Cura,  Pope  Pius  XI  says:  “Recreation,  in 
its  manifold  varieties,  has  become  a necessity  for  people  who  work  under 
the  fatiguing  conditions  of  modem  industry,  but  it  must  be  worthy  of  the 
rational  nature  of  man  and  therefore  must  be  morally  healthy.  It  must 
be  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a positive  factor  for  good  and  must  seek  to  arouse 
noble  sentiments.  A people  who  in  time  of  repose  give  themselves  to 
diversions  which  violate  decency,  honour  or  morality,  to  recreations  which, 
especially  to  the  young,  constitute  occasions  of  sin,  are  in  great  danger  of 
losing  their  greatness  and  even  their  national  power. 

“It  admits  of  no  discussion  that  the  motion  picture  has  achieved  these 
last  years  a position  of  universal  importance  among  modern  means  of 
diversion.’’ 

The  cinema  does  not  always  provide  recreation  which  is  morally  healthy 
and  enjoyable,  but  when  it  does,  it  should  be  applauded  and  encouraged. 

Surely,  this  is  part  of  the  film  critics’  responsibility? 

What  is  wrong  with  many  of  our  film  critics?  Why  were  so  many  of 
them  so  snooty  about  Robin  Hood,  which  is  informed  with  a joy  which 
only  a poet  can  create?  And  why  were  so  many  of  them  so  snooty  about 
Cecil  DeMille  s The  Greatest  Show  on  Earth,  which  provides  healthy 
diversion  for  the  multitudes  who  “work  under  the  fatiguing  conditions  of 
modern  industry’’. 


Editor, 
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Ha  ve  You  Anything 
To  Discuss? 

This  month,  Dr.  Bonfilius  Knipping,  Professor 


of  the  History  of  Art 
Utrecht  and  Nijmegen, 
Film  and  its 

Film  has  a powerful  artistic  language 
which  can  express  the  interior 
processes  of  the  human  soul.  Wherefore 
the  religious  film  (by  religious  film  1 
mean  the  film  that  expresses  religious 
life  and  feeling)  has  almost  unlimited 
possibilities.  But  to  make  a religious 
film  it  is  not  necessary  to  rattle  the 
Ten  Commandments,  sing  hymns, 
swing  censers  or  use  the  name  of  God 
and  his  saints ; such  methods  often 
divert  people  from  religion. 

To  use  the  cinema  as  a pulpit  is  to 
act  against  its  intimate  character.  The 
devil  is  best  pleased  with  a bad,  preachy 
and  tedious  film. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  criticise 
existing  religious  films;  but  I may  be 
allowed  space  to  offer  a few  suggestions 
for  some  future  religious  films. 

Religious  Biographies 

1.  As  far  as  I know  a proper  “inner 
story”  of  Our  Lord’s  life  has  not  yet 
been  attempted. 

Such  a Way  of  Loneliness  would 
depict  the  Son  of  Man  gradually 
revealing  His  Divinity  and  His  Passion 
to  His  Apostles  and  the  mere  outsiders, 
in  such  a way  that  the  growing  inner 
solitude  of  His  soul,  the  misunder- 
standings from  His  most  beloved,  the 
hatred  of  the  Pharisees,  the  indifference 
of  His  people,  His  loneliness  shared 
only  bv  His  mother  and  a few  faithful 
disciples,  His  agony  in  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane,  would  culminate  with  His 
heart-rending  cry  on  the  cross,  “My 
God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  (Me”. 
Nothing  in  the  whole  story  of 
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struggling  humanity  can  compare  with 
such  stark  drama. 

2.  A well  thought  out  film  of  Mary 
Magdalene  has  not  yet  been  attempted 
. . . the  story  of  her  life  in  luxury,  the 
inner  process  of  her  conversion,  the 
difficult  road  she  had  to  tread  before 
meeting  the  glorified  Christ  after  His 
resurrection  . . . 

With  this  story,  why  not  join  the 
legend  of  her  life  after  the  Ascension 
of  Our  Lord,  her  journey  to  the 
South  of  prance  with  its  wealthy  cities 
marked  already  by  the  first  signs 
of  decadent  Roman  civilisation  ? And 
why  not  show,  as  a final  apotheosis,  her 
lonely  walk  through  the  hilly  Provence 
into  the  rough  solitude  of  Beaune. 

3.  A close  study  of  St.  Benedict- 
Joseph  Labre’s  life,  the  “Beggar  Saint” 
of  French  extraction,  as  composed  by 
his  confessor,  (Marconi,  and  compiled 
from  the  official  processes  of  his 
beatification,  might  inspire  a film-script 
inasmuch  as  it  has  a special  attraction 
for  the  modern  mind.  The  story  of  this 
young  man,  tramping  through  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Spain  and  France  and 
finally  found  utterly  exhausted  and  * 
dying  on  the  steps  of  the  Church  of  ^ 
Santa  Maria  dei  Monti,  in  Rome, 
contains  a multitude  of  captivating 
incidents  full  of  his  unwavering  desire 

to  fulfil  God’s  Will,  to  abandon,  like  St. 
Alexis,  parents,  country  and  the  world, 
in  order  to  lead  a new  kind  of  painful 
and  penitential  life,  not  in  a wilderness 
nor  in  a cloister,  but  in  the  midst  of  the 
gay  and  earnivalesque  eighteenth 
century  \vorld,  “visiting  as  a pilgrim 


the  famous  places  of  Christian 
devotion”. 

4.  Early  Christian,  and  especially 
medieval  legends  possess  a delicious 
attraction;  some  of  them  could  easily  be 
translated  into  the  language  of  film  and 
their  character  would  be  much  akin  to 
that  of  a fairy  tale.  Several  are  of  that 
“timeless”  sort  that  might  be  suitable 
to  be  represented  as  a story  of  modern 

} life.  I have  been  attracted  and  even 
intrigued  always  by  the  Legend  of  St. 
Christopher,  the  giant,  who  left  his 
home  in  search  for  the  mightiest  man 
of  the  world.  He  found  him  and 
became  his  servant.  The  uneasiness 
that  his  new  master  manifested  every 
time  the  Devil’s  name  was  mentioned 
made  him  decide  to  leave  his  job  and 
enter  Satan’s  service,  as  he  appeared 
mightier  than  man.  But,  after  a while, 
seeing  Satan’s  terror  before  an  image 
of  Christ  Crucified,  he  left  him  in 
search  of  Christ.  And  finally  he  fpund 
Him  as  a little  Child,  while  carrying 
Him  through  an  unbridled  stream ; 
the  Child  resting  on  his  shoulders 
became  so  heavy  that  he  took  the  risk 
of  being  carried  away  by  the  current, 
and  when  he  remarked  that  it  was  as 
though  he  were  carrying  the  whole 
world,  he  got  the  answer  : “More  than 
the  whole  world,  Christopher.  You 
carried  Christ,  the  Lord  of  the  World.” 
The  essential  parts  of  this  legend  could 
be  adapted  to  modern  life,  the  man  of 
the  world,  willingly  and  loyally  serving 
the  forces  of  evil,  until  unexpectedly  he 
meets  greatness  in  the  form  of  lovely 
innocence,  in  the  form  of  a child  or 
whatever  might  be  the  symbol  of  the 
real  “beata  vita”. 

5.  Some  three  or  four  pictures  of 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  have  been 
produced,  but  their  artistic  value  is  not 
very  considerable,  except  for  a few 
series  of  shots  in  an  Italian  production 
of  about  1926  (silent),  symbolising  the 

t Canticle  of  Brother  Sun.  Even  for 

" modern  people,  whose  outlook  on  life 
is  scarcely  covered  with  a Christian 
mantle,  the  figure  of  the  Poverello  of 
Assisi  remains  something  striking,  and 
I think  it  the  duty  of  every  Christian 
artist,  painter,  sculptor,  playwright, 
script-writer  or  producer,  to  reveal  the 
Christian  character  of  St.  Francis’ 
personality.  His  love  for  nature  and 
his  simple  joys  are  not  merely  natural, 
they  are  infused  with  grace,  in  the 
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most  large  and  in  the  most  strict 

sense;  God’s  complacency  with  His 
beautiful  Creation.  Without  this 

complacency  the  Incarnation  and 

Redemption  would  not  even  be 

conceivable.  The  participation  of  this 

“grace”  is  essential  for  the  “beata 
vita”  even  in  its  earthly  form.  And 

it  is  an  everyday  striking  fact,  that 
thousands  and  thousands,  sick  of 
the  advancements  and  “pleasures”  of 
what  is  rather  incorrectly  called  “the 
modern”  way  of  life,  are  longing  for  this 
“beata  vita”,  although  they  are  not 
expected  to  have  any  clear  idea  of  it. 

I am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that 
a representation  of  Saint  Francis’  life 
without  all  that  too  idyllic  rurality, 
suggested  perhaps  by  a superficial 
reading  of  “The  Fioretti”  and  its 
adaptations  by  more  modern  authors, 
has  the  great  message,  viz.,  to  show 
the  world  of  today  that  it  needs 
Christianity  as  much,  and  perhaps  more, 
than  it  was  needed  in  the  most 
decadent  period  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
or  the  turbulent  and  dangerous  period 
preceding  the  coming  of  Assisi’s  Saint. 

Factual  Films 

Really  good  documentaries  have  been 
produced  on  the  Vatican  and  the 
Pope’s  work,  and  of  Lourdes;  but 
Pilgrimage  to  Fatima,  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Spanish  Naestra 
Sonora  de  Fatima,  which  is  a feature- 
film,  did  (unfortunately)  not  come  up  to 
expectations,  especially  on  account  of 
the  prolixity  of  shots  and  its  much  too 
long  introduction  by  the  Bishop. 

Several  French  Cathedrals  have  been 
the  subject  of  a short  film,  but 
a purely  artistic  and  archeological 
pre  - occupation  is  all  - prevailing. 
Having  studied  Auguste  Rodin’s  La 
Cathcdrale,  Louis  G i 1 1 e t ’ s La 
Cathcdrale  Vivante  and  Charles 
Terrasse’s  La  Cathcdrale , Miroir  du 
Monde,  an  able  script-writer  might  well 
induce  a camera-man  to  make  a film 
of  the  real  spirit  of  the  Cathedrals, 
animated  with  the  same  sentiments  of 
religion  and  art  that  once  inspired  its 
builders,  sculptors  and  stained  glass- 
workers. 

Most  religious  documentaries  show 
aspects  of  religious  activity  : works  of 
charity  and  missionary  work.  Andrew 
Buchanan’s  Visitation  is  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  this  class. 
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Mission  Films 

A number  of  mission  films  are  rather 
ethnological  records  (valuable  though 
they  may  be)  than  direct  views  on 
proper  missionary  life.  The  majority 
show  almost  exclusively  the  outer 
features  of  mission  work,  erection  of 
churches  and  schools,  Masses  and 
devotional  services,  travels  by  boat  or 
on  camel  and  horseback,  etc.  We 
know,  fairly  well,  that  most  missionaries 
abhor  the  idea  of  being  filmed  in  their 
toiling  labours,  sacrifices,  disappoint- 
ments, miseries  and  sorrows ; but  we 
are  convinced  that  the  missionary 
spirit  in  their  home  countries  will  be 
intensified  by  such  films.  It  is  not 
vain  glory  to  follow  St.  Paul,  who  told 
his  Corinthians  how  hard  he  had  toiled, 
how  many  times  he  had  been  in  prison, 
how  cruelly  he  had  been  beaten  and 
how  often  he  had  looked  death  in  the 
face  (II  Cor.  xi,  23  ff.). 

The  reason  why  so  many  mission 
films  are  dry  and  devoid  of  real 
missionary  and  propagandistic  spirit  is 
because  of  a certain  false  humility  on 
the  part  of  those  who  make  them.  Let 
them  ask  a good  script-writer  and  an 
expert  cameraman  with  a keen  feeling 
for  religious  values  and  preferably  not 
of  their  own  crowd,  to  make  their  films. 
Let  them  invite  these  professionals  to 
live  with  them  for  a time  and  then  give 
them  full  freedom  to  shoot  whatever 
they  think  necessary  for  a real 
missionary  film.  I assure  them  that 
they  will  get  a screenwork  not  only  of 
proper  artistic  value,  but  also  of  deep 
and  lasting  influence.  In  exceptional 
cases  such  a film  might  turn  out  to  be, 
not  a pure  documentary,  but  a featurette. 
Why  not  ? It  does  not  matter,  if 
only  Christ  and  His  Church,  and 
consequently  His  missionaries  will  be 
loved  more  extendedly  and  helped  more 
intensely. 

The  Supernatural  and  Film-Idiom 

The  real  artist  must  face  the  fact 
that  the  influence  of  the  supernatural 
and  the  miraculous  cannot  be  explained 
away ; wherefore  it  should  not  be 
distasteful  for  an  artist  to  present  the 
supernatural.  But  the  fluffy  manner  in 
which  the  supernatural  is  presented 
on  the  screen  is  un-aesthetical  and 
distasteful.  To  convey  a sense  of  the 
supernatural  to  the  screen  should  not 
be  so  difficult,  considering  the  many 


contrivances  that  the  cinema  offers. 

A question  to  discuss  is  whether 
supernatural  representations,  such  as 
Our  Lady’s  visit  to  the  dying 
Bernadette  in  The  Song  of  Bernadette 
give — not  a vague  and  often  somewhat 
ludicrous  idea — but  a really  artistic 
representation  of  the  supernatural. 
Compare  the  scenes  at  the  Massabielle 
Grotto,  in  the  first  part  of  the  Song, 
where  the  heavenly  visit  is  suggested 
by  the  increasing  wordless  song  and  ( 
the  expression  of  mingled  awe  and 
happiness  in  the  girl’s  face  only,  with 
the  appearance  of  the  Madonna  in  the 
sick  room  of  the  Saint  Gildas  Convent 
at  Nevers  in  the  second  part  of  the 
film,  which  is  poor  and  looks  like  a 
holy  picture  pasted  on  a realistic 
photograph. 

I forget  the  name  of  the  wise  man 
who  said  that  not  everything  that 
might  be  written  can  be  painted. 

I would  extend  this  principle  to  the 
art  of  the  film  : not  all  that  can  be 
painted  can  be  “screened”.  The 
apparition  of  the  Angel  to  Manoah  and 
his  wife  as  painted  by  Rembrandt,  would 
be  unbearable  as  a screen-picture.  In 
this  matter  one  might,  with  profit, 
consult  the  naive  paintings  of  Flemish 
and  French  fifteenth  century  masters 
and  the  realistic  works  of  some 
baroque  artists.  In  their  Annunciations, 
e.g.,  the  visiting  angel,  God’s 
messenger,  steps  in  or  kneels  down  in 
all  the  “tangible”  visuality  of  a human 
being,  without  any  “mystical”  haze  or 
“fluffy”  veil-like  transparency.  Lucia, 
the  seer  of  Fatima,  may  be  right  in 
her  statement,  that  she  saw  Our  Lady 
being  “altogether  of  light”,  but  the 
representation  of  this  incident  in  the 
Spanish  film  Nuestra  Senora  dc  Fatima 
(1951)  is  one  of  its  weakest  points, 
which  is  a pity,  for  in  other  respects 
it  is  an  acceptable  picture. 

Matter-of-fact  Visualisation 

It  is  difficult  to  give  definite  rules  for  d 
recording  supernatural  events  by  the  ^ 
art  of  the  film.  Whatever  is  too  easily- 
contrived  by  “tricks”  must  be  omitted; 
in  the  same  way  the  mood  of  the 
haunted-castle-stories  must  be  avoided, 
even  in  scenes  in  which  the  interference 
of  Hell  and  the  terrorism  of  the  devil 
must  be  materialised.  To  know  what 
accords  with  good  taste  and  what  does 
not,  it  is  advisable  to  study  the  works 
of  Christian  mystics,  such  as 
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Ruysbroeck,  Tauler  and  especially  St. 
Teresa  and  St.  John  of  the  Cross, 
never,  however,  forgetting  the  rule 
that  not  all  that  can  be  told  in  words 
can  be  presented  on  the  screen. 

Camera  “tricks”  seldom  give  a 
worthy  translation  of  spiritual  events. 
Veil-like  shapes,  the  development  of  a 
human  form,  from  a nucleus  of  light 
will  always  remind  the  experienced 
film-goer  of  the  apparition  of  the  Fairy 
Queen  in  Disney’s  Pinocchio  and 
similar  dreamlike  unrealisms,  or  of  the 
“pasted-on”  visions,  such  as  Our  Lady 
visiting  the  dying  Bernadette,  which 
we  have  already  mentioned. 

Generally  speaking,  the  simple 
matter-of-fact  visualisation  will  be  the 
best,  and  the  one  most  in  accord 
with  the  descriptions  of  mystical 
experiences.  The  heavenly  messenger 
of  the  Annunciation,  walking  in  Mary’s 
room,  just  as  you  and  I would  do,  is  a 
more  faithful  symbol  of  the  continual 
commerce  between  heaven  and  earth 
than  the  angel  we  have  to  disentangle 
from  hazy  silver  balls. 

A Realistic  Art 

Film  is  essentially  a realistic  art  and 
however  alluring  it  may  be  to  play  the 
conjurer  with  film-realism,  it  is,  at 
least,  in  representation,  bound  to  evoke 
most  dangerous  religious  feelings.  Here 
we  might  pause  to  make  a comparison 
with  surrealism  in  painting.  When  we 
consider  the  works  of  the  three  greatest 
surrealist  painters  : Dali,  Chagall, 

de  Chirico,  we  find  that  the  different 
shapes  they  use  to  build  up  their 
visions  are  of  a strongly  naturalistic 
nature  and  often  rendered  with  the 
meticulous  observance  of  their  outward 
appearance.  The  combination  of  these 
forms,  however,  creates  “a  symbolical 
atmosphere”  which  is  beyond  every 
matter  of  fact  experience  of  human 
sense,  it  is  beyond  w'hat  we  commonly 
call  “realism”.  This  “symbolical 
atmosphere”  can  be  evoked  likewise, 
although  by  another  dynamic  move- 
ment, by  the  realism  of  the  film. 

An  example  will  best  explain  what 
we  mean.  Not  long  ago  I heard  a 
French  preacher  give  a meditation  on 
Christ’s  Agony  in  the  Garden  : 
Our  Lord  was  standing  or 
kneeling  above  a pit  or  a crater  in 
which  the  sins  of  the  world  were 


bubbling  and  boiling,  emitting  an 
unbearable  smell ; out  of  this  lake  of 
ever-moving  mud  rose  ferns,  some  of 
a more  human,  some  of  a more  animal 
character ; faces  disfigured  by  vice 
approached  the  face  of  Christ,  voices 
of  revolt,  screams  of  pain,  disgust  and 
despair  were  heard,  they  increased  and 
seemed  to  encircle  the  lonely  Man,  till 
shudders  of  terror  and  disgust  came 
over  Him  with  such  an  impetus  that 
He  almost  burst  out  in  that  agonising 
cry  : “Take  away  this  chalice  from 

before  Me!” 

When,  later  on,  I saw  the  opening 
shots  of  Orson  Welles’  Macbeth,  the 
boiling  pool  of  evil  and  black 
enchantment,  I came  to  realise 
how  much  mightier  the  Agony  in  the 
Garden  could  be  represented  by  using 
similar  mediums  of  film-symbolism, 
perhaps  more  fittingly  named  film- 
surrealism.  The  exodus  out  of  the 
realm  of  every  day  realism  must, 
of  course,  be  short,  and  not  too 
often  repeated,  otherwise  it  loses  its 
enthralling  emotional  force. 
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A STREETCAR  NAMED  DESIRE 

Starring:  Vivien  Leigh,  Marlon 

Brando,  with  Kim  Hunter,  Karl 
Malden.  Producer:  Charles  K. 

Feldman.  Director:  Elia  Kazan. 
Distributors:  Warner  Bros. 

Certificate : X.  Category : A. 

Running  time  : 120  minutes. 

I often  wondered  why  they  called  a 
streetcar  “Desire”,  but  apparently  that 
is  the  name  of  a district  in  New 
Orleans.  Symbolic  also,  no  doubt.  But 
the  streetcar  could  not  have  less  to  do 
with  the  story. 

I was  surprised  too  that  Tennessee 
k Williams,  who  wrote  The  Glass 
Menagerie,  a truly  tender  screenplay, 
should  have  acquired  a much  wider 
reputation  by  writing  this,  so 
associated  with  sordidness  and  violence. 

But  in  fact  the  two  films  are 
manifestly  by  the  same  hand.  There 
is  the  same  accent  on  the  ex-gentility 
of  a woman  from  a Southern  State,  the 
same  setting  of  tenement  life  and  with 
sometimes  something  of  the  same 
tenderness,  for  Kowalski,  the  man  to 
whose  home  Blanche  comes  to  stay,  in 
his  curious  way  he  really  loves  his  wife, 
Blanche’s  sister.  And  Mr.  Williams  is 
never  superficial.  There  is  always 
something  real  and  individual  in  his 
, characters. 

A Streetcar  Named  Desire  is  a dog 
with  a bad  name.  It  is  concerned, 
they  say,  with  prostitution,  violence, 
rape  and  eventual  insanity.  Such 
stills  as  give  the  most  lurid  impression 
are  grouped  together  for  advertisement 
purposes.  But  Blanche’s  past  life  is 
^ only  alluded  to  in  conversation ; the 
cheap  temptation  of  a flashback  is 


resisted.  The  most  unpleasant  incident, 
the  assault  of  a woman  by  her  brother- 
in-law,  is  suggested  with  considerable 
restraint.  In  short,  I should  say  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  film  which 
need  make  anyone  feel  it  a duty  to 
walk  out  of  the  cinema.  But  I should 
not  recommend  anj-one  to  walk  in, 
except  in  the  spirit  of  a serious  student 
of  dramatic  art. 

The  acting  is  the  thing,  of  course. 
Personally,  I thought  Marlon  Brando’s 
characterisation  was  more  outstanding 
and  subtle  than  Vivien  Leigh’s  had  a 
chance  to  be.  The  histrionics  of  an 
over-sexed  woman  belong  to  the 
stock-in-trade  of  the  theatre  and  an 
actress  of  Miss  Leigh’s  standing  could 
hardly  have  failed.  But  such  is  her 
reputation  in  other  productions  that  I 
hope  the  name  by  which  she  is  referred 
to  in  some  publicity  sent  to  me  will 
not  stick  — Vivien  (“A  Streetcar  Named 
Desire”)  Leigh. 

Q- 


Friends  of  FOCUS 
Fund 

The  Editor  is  pleased  to 
announce  that  this  Fund, 
which  was  opened  in 
the  February  issue,  now 
stands  at  £40. 

Many  Thanks  to  all  who 
have  contributed. 
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THE  GREATEST  SHOW  ON 
EARTH 

Starring:  Betty  Hutton,  Cornel  Wilde, 
Charlton  Huston,  James  Stewart, 
Dorothy  Lamour  and  Gloria 
Grahame.  Producer  and  Director: 
Cecil  B.  De  Mille.  A Paramount 
Picture.  Certificate'.  U.  Category. 
B.  Running  time : 154  minutes. 

Phineas  Taylor  Barnum,  son  of  a 
Connecticut  innkeeper,  born  in  1810, 
died  worth  five  million  dollars,  derived 
from  liis  skill  and 
ability  in  per- 
suading the  world 
to  pay  money  to 
see  freaks,  circuses 
and  celebrated 
peculiarities  of  all 
kinds.  Having 
purchased  a negro 
woman  in  1835 
and  passed  her  off 
as  George  Wash- 
ington’s nurse, 
aged  160  years  old 
(the  woman  was 
actually  70  when 
she  died)  he 
exhibited  such 
fabulous  freaks  as 
The  Greatest 
Living  Whale, 

What  Is  It?  The 
Missing  Link,  The 
Siamese  Twins, 
the  midget 
General  Tom 
Thumb,  and  many 
other  monstrous 
beings.  In  1871  he 
first  organised  his 
travelling  circus  with  his  partner, 
Bailey,  under  the  title  “The  Greatest 
Show  on  Earth”. 

One  feels  that  Cecil  B.  DeMille  is  a 
not  unworthy  successor  to  the  Legendary 
Barnum.  His  feats  in  the  film  world 
have  at  least  equalled,  for  gigantic 
panache,  the  efforts  of  Phineas  T. 

The  film,  which  takes  its  name  from 
the  original  Barnum  circus,  makes  no 
attempt  to  tell  the  period  story  of  that 
phenomenal  side-show,  but  sets  off  in 
the  present  tense  to  give  us  a semi- 
documentary account  of  what  it  is  like 
to  live  in  a modern,  stream-lined, 
precision-geared,  bull-dozed,  mobile 
entertainment  factory,  in  which  the 


humans  who  risk  their  lives  and  limbs 
in  the  course  of  their  work  seem  to  be 
the  most  mechanical  elements.  There 
is,  for  good  measure,  a “Laugh 
Clown!”  admixture;  a clown  who  hides 
from  justice  behind  a Hour-bin 
make-up ; an  elephant-tamer,  jealous  of 
his  girl’s  glances  in  the  direction  of 
the  male  trapeze  artist;  a circus 
manager  who  has  “sawdust  in  his 
veins”  and  is  oblivious  of  the  adoration 
of  Betty  Hutton.  There  is  what  my 
schoolboy  friends  would  call  a 
“supersonic  train  smash”,  waltzing 
elephants,  dancing  horses,  equestrian 
canines  and  an 
emergency  opera- 
tion beside  the 
rail  track  while 
the  police  wait  to 
arrest  the  surgeon 
on  a charge  of 
murder.  In  other 
words,  not  a 
single  trick  is 
omitted.  It  has  to 
be  granted  that 
Cecil  B.  knows 
them  all  and 
spares  none  of 
them.  If  you  like 
circuses  you  will 
like  the  film. 
Even  if,  like  me, 
you  do  not  see  the 
point  of  making 
animals  act  like 
cheap  imitations 
of  something  their 
Creator  never 
intended  them  to 
be,  you  may  still 
care  to  marvel  at 
the  ingenuities  of 
the  special  effects 
men  and  wonder  how  it  is  that  Betty 
Hutton  apparently  flies  through  the  air 
with  the  greatest  of  ease  while  she  is 
showing  Cornel  Wilde  that  “anything 
he  can  do,  she  can  do  better”. 

The  tricks  of  the  camera  dp  not 
lessen  one’s  admiration  for  the  artists 
who  actually  perform  the  hair-raising 
feats.  Among  the  moronic-looking 
audiences  which  suck  ices,  blow 
bubblegum  and  crunch  peanuts  while 
their  necks  oscillate  rhythmically  to  the 
motion  of  the  flying  trapeze,  one 
catches  a glimpse  of  Bob  Hope  and 
Bing  Crosby,  and  Cecil  B.  DeMille’s 
flair  for  a bath  scene  is  honoured  when 
we  see  a clown  being  scrubbed  in  a 


Clown  James  Stewart 
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pint-sized  bath  in  the  preliminary 
procession. 

The  plea  for  sympathy  for  the 
“mercy  - killer”,  implicit  in  the 
characterisation  of  James  Stewart  as 
Buttons,  the  Clown,  perhaps  is  not  too 
obvious  and  if  young  people  of  your 
acquaintance  are  not  likely  to  be 
frightened  by  technicolored  and  very 
realistic  train  smashes,  may  be  the 
family  could  go  to  see  this  circus  to 
end  all  circuses. 

V. 

INVITATION 

Starring:  Dorothy  McGuire,  Van 

Johnson,  Ruth  Roman. 
Producer:  Lawrence  Weingarten. 
An  M.-G.-M.  Film.  Certificate-. 
U.  Category:  B.  Running  time: 
85  minutes. 

The  ins  and  outs  of  American 
matrimonial  affairs,  seen  through 
Hollywood  eyes,  twist  round  divorces, 
jealousies  and  shootings.  It  can  be  said 
in  favour  of  this  film  that  it  produces 
a new  angle  on  marriage  and  a very 
legitimate  reason  for  really  initiating 
divorce  proceedings.  Perhaps  just 
because  there  are  good  grounds,  there 
are  no  proceedings  in  this  case ! 

We  are  presented  with  the 
uninspiring  situation  of  a man  who  is 
bribed  to  marry  a millionaire’s 
daughter.  The  doting  father  knows 
the  daughter  has  not  long  to  live,  and 
she  tells  him  she  is  resigned  to 
remaining  a spinster  owing  to  ill-health, 
even  though  she  is  unaware  of  her 
serious  condition.  The  father  buys  a 
young  and  unsuccessful  architect  by 
offering  him  an  opening  as  the  reward 
for  a marriage  which  can  only  last  a 
year,  a year  which  must  be  happy  for 
the  dying  bride. 

Thus  bought,  the  man  falls  in  love 
with  his  new  wife  and  tries  hard  to 
have  her  cured.  His  jealous  lover  tells 
the  invalid  of  her  condition  and  of  the 
reason  behind  the  marriage.  Instead 
of  killing  her  with  the  logically 
immediate  heart  attack,  this  news 
drives  our  heroine  to  frantic  energy, 
followed  by  a great  calm.  Her  antics 
must  have  confounded  any  doctor  and 
her  decision  to  accept  the  now  rather 
shamefaced  husband  confounds  every- 
one else.  A successful  operation  and 
spring  blooms  complete  a picture  in 
which  they  live  happily  ever  after. 


Dorothy  McGuire  as  the  invalid  lives 
up  to  her  reputation  as  one  of  the  few 
people  in  Hollywood  who  can  act.  She 
does  so  well  that  the  film  is  almost 
credible,  but  Van  Johnson  seems  to 
find  it  hard  to  convince  himself,  her 
or  the  audience  that  he  really  has 
fallen  in  love. 

M. 

STEEL  TOWN 

Starring:  Ann  Sheridan..  John  Lund,  ^ 
Howard  Duff.  Producer:  Leonard 
Goldstein.  Director:  George 

Sherman.  A Universal- 
International  Picture.  Colour  by 
Technicolor.  Certificate:  U. 

Category:  B.  Running  lime: 

83  minutes. 

Your  enjoyment  or  otherwise  of  this 
film  will  depend  largely  on  whether 
you  are  able  to  stand  the  appalling 
noise  of  the  machinery  at  the  steel 
foundry  in  which  most  of  the  time  is 
passed.  When  not  being  deafened  at 
the  foundry  we  are  treated  to  tough 
guys  knocking  each  other  and  the 
furniture  about  in  a restaurant  presided 
over  by  Ann  Sheridan  who  parts  them 
and  presumably  charges  them  for  the 
breakages.  It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to 
add  that  she  ends  by  marrying  the 
toughest.  These  scenes  of  molten  steel 
(provided  always  that  you  are  not 
reduced  to  complete  apathy  by  the  din) 
are  quite  thrilling  and  there  is  a 
reallv  exciting  rescue. 

T.  C.  F. 

SAILOR  BEWARE 

Starring:  Dean  Martin  and  Jerry 

Lewis,  with  Corinne  Calvet  and 
Marion  Marshall.  Director:  Hal 
Walker.  A Paramount  Picture. 
Certificate:  U.  Category:  A. 

Running  time:  104  minutes. 

Chesterton,  writing  in  one  of  his  g 
essays  about  Vulgarity,  says,  “I  wish  " 
I knew  a worse  name  for  it”.  I thought 
of  this  as  I watched  the  hideous  antics 
of  Jerry  Lewis  in  this  latest  example 
of  Martin  and  Lewis  decadence.  We 
are  told  that  this  unwholesome  pair 
bring  more  money  to  the  American 
box-office  than  Bob  Hope.  That  is  a 
bad  sign.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
British  cinema-goers  may  prove  less 
susceptible  to  the  perverted  suggestions 
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offered  by  this  team.  It  is  rather 
shocking  to  notice  that,  for  the  most 
part,  the  unhealthy  routine  which  is 
characteristic  of  Martin  and  Lewis, 
passes  without  comment  from  those 
who,  rightly,  do  not  fail  to  warn  their 
readers  about  the  dangers  of  films 
containing  complacent  reference  to 
divorce,  suicide,  murder  or  suggestive 
costuming. 

Those  with  some  knowledge  of 
psychology  will  only  need  to  be  told 
| that  highlights  in  this  film  consist 
of  Lewis  being  'punctured  in  various 
parts  of  his  body  at  a medical 
examination  in  an  effort  to  find  blood ; 
that  be  is  unable  to  breathe  when 
a woman  kisses  him  and  that  he 
is  pursued  by  a screaming  horde  of 
women  eager  to  win  a prize  in  the 
“Tempting  Kiss  Lipstick’’  Competition 
and  as  a result  is  forced  to  consume  an 
enormous  “pill”  in  order  to  recover  his 
breath  (an  episode  which  reaches  the 
depth  of  suggestive  vulgarity),  that  he 
invariably  speaks  and  laughs  in  an 
undeveloped,  high  - pitched  tone 
reminiscent  of  the  inmates  of  a lunatic 
asylum,  that  his  attitude  towards  Dean 
Martin  seems  to  imply  a relationship 
not  generally  looked  upon  with  favour ; 
in  order  to  recognise  the  tendencies 
contained  in  this  objectionable  film. 

For  the  rest,  the  couple  disport 
themselves  as  recruits  to  the  U.S.A. 
Navy  with  the  inevitable  parade- 
ground,  P.T.,  shore-leave  tricks  that 
are  the  stock-in-trade  of  all  such 
Forces  “comedies”.  A film  that  does 
credit  neither  to  those  who  made  it  or 
those  who  willingly  pay  to  see  it. 

V. 


FUGITIVE 

Starring:  Silvana  Mangano,  Amadeo 
Nazzari,  with  Umberto  Spadaro. 
Producers:  Dino  de  Laurentiis 

and  Carlo  Ponti.  Director: 
Mario  Camerini.  Distributors: 
Archway.  Certificate : A . 

Category-.  A.  Running  time: 
95  minutes. 

Calabria,  it  seems,  like  Caledonia,  is 
stern  and  wild,  and  vendettas  are  a 
matter  of  course.  A virile  and 
impetuous  man  is  wrongfully 
imprisoned  through  the  machinations 
of  his  enemies  and  escapes,  vowing 
revenge,  while  his  girl  friend  (Silvana 
Mangano,  the  large  young  lady  who 
appeared  in  Bitter  Rice)  helps  him  to 
evade  the  law. 

This  Italian  film  has  an  English 
soundtrack  and  the  dubbing  is  not 
happy.  It  is  a cross  between  a relic 
of  the  pre-talkie  era  and  a second-rate 
Italian  opera  without  singing. 

The  motive  of  revenge  is  untinged 
by  any  Christian  sentiment  until  near 
the  end  when  the  couple  unexpectedly 
go  to  Confession  to  a kindly  priest 
and  would  have  got  married  at  once 
if  a dispensation  had  not  been  required. 
(It  is  not  stated  what  sort  of 
dispensation,  but  presumably  from 
banns.)  All  very  nice.  Force  of  habit, 
however,  is  too  strong  for  our  hero  and 
a few  minutes  after  Confession  he  is 
fighting  like  anything.  The  girl  gets 
killed  in  the  general  confusion  and  he 
gets  arrested.  Having  reverently 
kissed  the  corpse  he  retires  in  custody, 
giving  the  audience  a look  which  seems 
to  say,  “The  censor  never  lets  you  get 
away  with  it.”  Q. 


Sailor  Bewarel 


King  Richard  sets  out  for  the  Crusades 


Maid  Marian  sets  out  for  the  forest 


Little  John,  the  little  maid  and  the 
strolling  minstrel 


Well  matched! 


Robin  Hood  and  Friar  Tuck 


ROBII 

Starring:  Richard  Todd,  Joan  Rice 
Producer:  Perce  Pearce.  Directo 
Certificate'.  U.  Category.  C.  i 

After  we  had  seen  this  excellent 
film  our  exodus  into  sunshine  which 
we  knew  just  had  to  be  waiting  for 
us  was  a happy,  adventurous  affair. 

We  felt  there  could  be  little  wrong 
with  England  as  long  as  we  had  such 
stout  hearts  in  plenty  and  simple  ( 1 
faith  ready  to  conspire  against  and 
co-operate  with  appropriate  coronets. 
The  critics  must  keep  their  hands  off 
this  lyrical  and  pastoral  delight. 
Nothing  that  the  world  has  ever 
loved  about  Robin  and  his  merry 
henchmen  has  been  left  out.  The 
greenwood  tree,  bravery,  loyalty. 


HOOD 


; Robertson  Justice,  James  Hayter. 
mnakin.  Distributors:  R.K.O.  Radio. 
time : 84  minutes. 

chivalry,  strong-arm  heroes, 
bewildering  marksmanship, 
patriotism,  nick-of-time  arrivals, 
exceptionally  narrow  escapes,  the 
discomfiture  of  the  bad  and  the 
happy  triumph  of  the  good.  Walt 
\ Disney  -has  left  an  unmistakable 
mark  on  the  background  of  the  film 
and  what  he  has  done  is  good.  It 
is  not  the  Disney  of  the  decadence 
but  of  the  freshness  of  early 
beginnings.  Without  any  doubt, 
thousands  will  flock  to  see  this  film 
who  will  not  only  enjoy  what  they 
see  but  will  revel  in  English  as  she 


Robin  Hood — ready  for  action 


One  of  Robin  Hood’s  men  is  put  in  the  stocks 


ought  to  bs  spoken.  They  will  be 
all  the  better  for  both  experiences. 
All  the  characters  without  exception 
speak  well  and  succeed  in 
making  archaic  dialogue  possess 
■contemporary  nonchalance.  Joan 
Rice  is  but  a debutante  in  the  film 
world,  but  she  does  what  she  has  to 
do  with  great  charm.  Good  luck 
to  her ! 

Turning  to  the  old  hands  is  a 
pleasant  but  difficult  matter.  It 
necessitates  heart  searching  to  pick 
out  those  who  should  have  special 
praise.  Surely  Martita  Hunt  is  a 
Queen  amongst  English  actresses  as 
well  as  the  Queen  Eleanor  of  this 
story.  At  any  rate  her  dignity  sits 
easily  enough  upon  her  and  she  acts 
with  a consciousness  of  natural, 
undisputed  supremacy  that  makes 
the  wearing  of  a crown  all  the  long 
day  seem  fitting  and  proper.  She 
epitomises  the  royal  dignity  in 
a performance  that  will  kill 
republicanism  even  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  is,  where 
praise  is  concerned,  a union  in 
primacy  of  Church  and  State.  Friar 
Tuck  is  magnificent.  So  improbable 
is  he  that  no  cleric  can  take  any 
offence  and  so  likeable  that  the  New 
Statesman  and  Nation  may  smell  the 
hidden  influence  of  the  Vatican. 
Here  is  a cleric  indeed  whose  very 
presence  on  the  screen  is  a visual  tort 
against  the  Lord’s  Day  Observance 
Society.  The  only  clerical  touch 
that  jarred  on  your  reviewer  was  the 
blessing  uttered  on  the  Crusaders  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  is 
a Lambeth  libel  on  our  ancestors. 
And  why  on  earth  miss  the  full  effect 
of  a sung  episcopal  blessing  in 
sonorous  Latin  in  favour  of  a 
parsonic  utterance  disgracefully 
administered?  But  it  is  a measure 
of  the  perfection  of  the  film  that  we 
must  go  hunting  for  details  to 
complain  about.  It  is  only  that 


Catholic  England  must  not  be  held 
responsible  for  the  Anglican  liturgical 
tone:  that  came  in,  like  hops,  with 
heresy. 

This  is  a great  film  designed  to 
ease  the  mind,  please  the  eye  and 
lift  the  heart.  Take  the  whole 
family  and  all  the  relatives  whom 
you  consider  not  to  be  quite  your 
cup  of  tea.  You  will  be  bound 
together  in  the  innocent  fellowship 
of  all  the  varlets  of  Sherwood  who, 
like  you,  loathe  income  tax.  And 
refuse  to  let  stuffy  critics  put  you 
off.  The  film  has  no  culture,  no 
passion,  no  psychological  storms,  no 
sadism,  no  triangles  of  love  and  hate, 
no  infidelities,  no  misery,  no  politics, 
no  message.  It  is  just  lovely  to  look 
at,  very  exciting,  quite  simple — 
great  fun. 

J-C. 

HUNTED 

Starring:  Dirk  Bogarde.  Kay  Walsh, 
and  introducing  John  Whiteley. 
Producer:  Julian  Wintle. 

Director:  Charles  Crichton. 

Independent  Artists  Picture. 
Certificate:  A.  Category:  B. 

Running  time : 84  minutes. 

The  story  of  this  film  goes  to  show 
that  a murderer  need  not  necessarily  be 
bad  at  heart  : he  can  command  our 

sympathy  and  even  win  our  admiration 
by  an  act  of  unselfishness  bordering  on 
heroism,  since  it  will  presumably  end 
him  on  the  gallows.  In  this  case  the 
murderer  is  depicted,  as  the  title 
implies,  incessantly  on  the  run  from 
the  police,  the  idea  being  presumably 
to  create  a sense  of  constant  tension ; 
and  it  is  here  that  I feel  that  the  picture 
has  defeated  its  own  ends.  The 
wretched  man  has  only  one  moment’s 
peace,  just  after  he  has  got  away  on 
the  trawler;  and  I think  that  if  this 
had  been  prolonged  into  a scene  of  him 
and  his  child  companion,  both 
completely  at  their  ease  and  happy  in 
each  other’s  company,  the  final  tragedy 
would  have  been  heightened  and 
meanwhile  we  should  have  all  been 
grateful  for  the  breathing-space. 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  Dirk  Bogarde  in 
the  part  of  the  murderer  gives  a 
remarkable  performance,  proving  once 
more,  if  proof  were  necessary,  what  a 
fine  actor  he  is.  (But  here  may  one 
be  allowed  to  hope  parenthetically 
that  he  is  not  to  be  forever  condemned 
to  playing  criminals  on  the  run  : his 
admirable  performances  in  Quartet  and 
So  Long  at  the  Fair  have  shown  how 
capable  he  is  in  other  directions.) 
k Throughout  this  picture  he  is  found  in 
the  company  of  a little  boy,  played 
with  pathetic  appeal  and  charm  by  Jon 
Whiteley  of  Aberdeen ; the  two  meet  by 
chance  and  end  by  becoming  so 
attached  that  the  child  refuses  to  be 
parted  from  his  idol  and  the  man  risks, 
or  more  correctly  deliberately  decides 
to  give  up  his  life  to  save  the  boy 
when  he  falls  seriously  ill. 

Some  of  the  scenes  are  laid  in 
tenement  houses  and  their  surroundings 
and  the  events  which  take  place  in 
them  are  a little  on  the  sordid  side, 
but  f thought  those  in  the  harbour  of 
a fishing  village  were  wholly  delightful. 

I must  also  mention  the  beautiful 
performance  of  Kav  Walsh  as  a 
motherly  landlady. 

A film  to  be  seen  and  pondered. 

T.  C.  F. 

( The  following  films  were 
reviewed  by  “ V ”) 

STARLIFT 

Starring:  Doris  Day,  Gordon  MacRae, 
Virginia  Mayo  Ruth  Roman, 
Janice  Rule,  Dick  Wesson,  Ron 
Hagerthy.  Director:  Roy  Del 

Ruth.  A Warner  Bros.  Picture. 
Certificate:  U.  Category : B. 

Running  lime:  no  minutes 

approx . 

This  is  one  of  those  films  in  which 
f the  studios  find  themselves  able  to 
combine  some  useful  publicising  of 
their  favourite  film  stars  with  a show 
designed  to  alleviate  the  boredom  of 
troops  waiting  to  be  shipped  to  the 
battlefronts  and  the  pains  of  those 
heroes  who  have  returned  to  be 
patched-up  in  hospital. 

To  a thin  story  about  an  airman  who 
recognises  a home-town  girl  in  the 
glamorous  film  star  he  meets  in 


Hollywood  and  is  enabled  with  the 
assistance  of  Ruth  Roman  and  Doris 
Day  to  bring  this  meeting  to  a success- 
fully romantic  conclusion,  is  added 
personal  appearances  by  most  of  the 
Warner  Studios’  most  expensive  stellar 
commodities. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  stars 
seem  to  take  as  much  trouble  trying  to 
be  themselves  as  they  do  trying  to  be 
themselves  being  somebody  else  ! It  is 
also  interesting  to  speculate  on  the 
degree  to  which  worship  and  adulation 
of  the  film  star  has  now  taken  the  place 
of  the  devotion  once  paid  to  royalty 
and  the  aristocracy.  I wonder  to  what 
extent  people  really  are  under  the 
influence  of  the  synthetic  shadow 
personalities  they  see  on  the  screen  ? 

THE  CARD 

Starring:  Alec  Guinness,  Glynis  Johns, 
Valerie  Hobson,  Petula  Clark. 
Director:  Ronald  Neame. 

Producer:  John  Bryan.  Distrib- 
utors: G.F.D.  Certificate:  U. 

Category:  C.  Running  time:  91 
minutes. 

Except  for  an  initial  undiscovered 
misdemeanour  over  the  marks  of  the 
scholarship  examination,  the  Card,  as 
Edward  Henry  (or  Denrv)  comes  to  be 
called  in  his  native  Burslev,  sees  to  it 
that  he  gets  on  in  life  by  an  alertness 
for  the  main  chance,  that  is  sharp 
without  technical  sharp  practice.  What- 
ever the  judgment  must  be  on  the  hero 
of  Arnold  Bennett’s  book,  the  hero  of 
the  film  (Alec  Guinness)  in  his 
impudence  is  an  engaging  vulgarian, 
with  enough  warmth  about  him  to  save 
him  from  being  a discreditable 
character.  His  lack  of  scruple  somehow 
leads  him  into  roguishness  rather  than 
roguery.  Solicitor’s  clerk,  rent  collector, 
pleasure-boat  proprietor,  thrift  club 
promoter,  football  club  patron  and 
finally  mayor — he  makes  his  successful 
way.  Alec  Guinness  gives  another  of 
his,  one  might  say,  bevelled 
characterisations,  perfectly  rounded  off. 

Glynis  Johns,  with  a hardened  baby 
voice,  holds  and  gives  full  measure  of 
the  humour  ready  to  hand  in  the  part 
of  the  designing  and  provocative 
teacher  of  dancing.  She  prepares 
Denry  for  the  ordeal  of  the  Municipal 
Ball,  tries  to  blandish  him  out  of 
collecting  her  overdue  rent,  enters  into 
and  breaks  an  engagement  with  him, 


Alec  Guinness — hero  or  tne  mm 


and  later  as  a rich  widow  nearly 
succeeds  in  marrying  him. 

Petula  Clark  has  the  secondary  part 
of  the  quiet  girl  who  does  marry  him. 
It  would  be  unkind  to  say  that  she 
plays  it  in  a secondary  manner,  for  she 
really  stands  outside  most  of  the  fun 
and  has  little  to  do  except  look  sweet, 
which  she  certainly  does. 

Valerie  Hobson,  as  the  Countess  of 
Chell,  is,  if  one  may  promote  her,  a 
regal  figure,  charming  and  with  a 
sense  of  fun  which  successfully  evades 
the  undignified  in  exceptionally  trying 
circumstances. 

As  in  most  films  of  the  English  scene 
(and  even  the  worst  of  them  I love) 


there  is  ample  scope  for  “character’' 
acting.  Veronica  Turleigh,  for  instance, 
is  perfect  as  Denry’s  mother  with  her 
tightly-knotted  hair,  in  her  pride  and 
independence  as  a working  woman,  in 
her  unemotional  acceptance  of  her 
son’s  devotion,  in  her  suspicion  of  his  ( 
success,  in  her  general  conservatism. 
Unlovely  she  is,  yet  the  very  salt  of  the 
Five  Towns. 

Police  Superintendent  (Mark 
Pettingell)  or  Draper  (Peter  Copley), 
Bank  Manager  (Michael  Hordern)  or 
Yeomanry  Officer  (Michael  Trubshawe) 

— one  feels  one  has  met  them  all  in 
the  long  ago. 

A rollicking  film  ! 
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Dancing  on  air 


THE  BELLE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Starring:  Fred  Astaire,  Vera-Ellen, 

Marjorie  Main  and  Keenan 
Wynn.  Director:  Charles  Walters. 
An  M.-G.-M.  Picture.  Certificate : 
U.  Category  : B.  Running  time : 
8 1 minutes. 

Those  of  us  who  remember  the  early 
days  of  the  cinema  also  remember  the 
names  of  musical  and  other  plays  which 
were  popular  during  the  first  decade  of 
the  century.  Thus  The  Belle  of  New 
York  awakened  nostalgic  memories  of 
seaside  bands  playing  robust  tunes  to 
which  our  parents  murmured  the  words 
in  days  when  it  seemed  to  be  always 


summer.  Alas,  the  film,  beautiful  to 
look  at  in  its  teehnicolored  Edwardian 
draperies  and  delightful  to  watch 
when  Vera-Ellen  and  Fred  Astaire 
perform  their  intricate  dance  routines, 
disappointed  sadly  when  we  heard  the 
mangled  modern  versions  of  tunes  that 
were  as  Edwardian  as  the  clothes  which 
the  characters  wore  and  had  as  much 
right  to  be  treated  with  historical 
respect. 

However,  I suppose  the  sad  truth  is 
that  the  majority  of  those  who  will  see 
and  legitimately  enjoy  this  pleasant 
film  could  hardly  care  less  about  the 
music  of  an  age  which  they  in  any  case 
regard  as  irretrievably  antediluvian. 

The  story  of  the  rich  playboy  who 
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falls  in  love  with  the  pretty  Salvation 
Army  girl  (here  transmuted, 
presumably  for  reasons  of  policy,  into 
a Daughter  of  Right)  and  goes  to  work 
to  prove  his  devotion  and  change  of 
outlook  makes  no  demands  on  the 
intelligence  and  the  playing  of  the 
principals  is  adequate  to  the  occasion. 
The  dances  are  ingenious  rather  than 
attractive  and  display  that  passion  for 
getting  off  the  ground  on  to  any  object, 
be  it  table-top,  piano,  horse-back  or 
public  monument,  which  offers  foothold 
for  an  agile  mountain  goat,  which  we 
associate  with  Astaire  and  his  numerous 
imitators. 

BLIND  MAN’S  BUFF 
Starring:  Zena  Marshall,  Sydney 

Tafler  and  Anthony  Pendrell. 

Director:  C h a rl  e s Saunders. 

Distributors:  Apex  Films. 

Certificate-.  A.  Category : B. 

Running  time : 67  minutes. 

This  film,  being  a “second  feature”, 
was  not  given  the  benefit  of  Press 
showing.  It  is  true  that  some 
professional  critics  tend  to  use  the 
films  they  see  as  objects  on  which  to 
sharpen  their  wits  rather  than  to  give 
a critical  opinion  of  the  film  as  a film, 
still,  it  is  a pity  if  films  like 
the  present  one  are  not  noticed  out 
of  a sense  of  inferiority.  The  people 
who  pay  to  see  them  need  to  be  guided 
with  regard  to  such  films  as  much  as  if 
not  more  than  in  the  case  of  the 
“important”  pictures. 

In  any  case,  our  cinema-goers  ought 
to  be  made  to  realise  that  expensive 
sets  and  highly-paid  executives  are  not 
necessarily  synonymous  with  cinematic 
excellence.  Those  who  like  an 
entertaining  story  can  often  as  easily 
be  satisfied  with  a modest  production 
and  reasonably  competent  direction  and 
camera-work.  Blind  Man’s  Buff  is  not 
a masterpiece,  but  it  has  enough  in  it 
to  keep  an  average  audience  innocently 
excited  for  an  hour.  When  I saw  it, 
the  woman  next  to  me  was  audibly 
giving  her  advice  to  the  hero,  who 
seemed  in  some  danger  of  being 
caught  bv  the  villain.  A healthy  state 
of  things ! 

The  story  : A thin  one  about  the 

novel-writing  son  of  a Scotland  Yard 
Inspector  who  helps  the  police  to 
change  their  ideas  about  a corpse 
which  looks  like  a suicide.  Spivs  : 
Leader:  Sydney  Tafler;  and  honest 


citizens  : Leader  Anthony  Pendrell, 

fight  it  out  and  the  girl,  adequately 
played  by  Zena  Marshall,  lives  happily 
for  some  time  after  with  the  winner. 

The  film  is  at  least  as  good  a second 
feature  as  those  which  come  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  but  which, 
because  of  the  accent,  are  often  thought 
to  be  better. 

RED  SKIES  OF  MONTANA 
Starring:  Richard  Widmark,  s 

Constance  Smith  and  Jeffrey  V 
Hunter  with  Richard  Boone, 
Warren  Stevens  and  James. 
Griffith.  Director:  Joseph  M. 

Newman.  A 20th  Century-Fox 
Film.  Certificate:  A.  Category: 

B . Running  time : 99  minutes. 

This  film  is  an  interesting  mixture 
of  .excitement  and  instruction.  I 
imagine  that  most  people  in  this 
country  are  as  ignorant  as  I was  about 
the  existence  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service.  Having  seen  this  film  they 
will  know  that  a fire-fighting  parachute 
corps  of  highly  trained  men  exists, 
ready  at  all  times  to  risk  life  and  limb 
in  order  to  prevent  and  control  forest 
fires  which,  one  gathers,  cause  an 
enormous  amount  of  damage  and  loss 
each  year. 

It  is  in  technicolor  and  gives  full 
play  to  the  imagination  in  scenes  of 
terrifying  fire  into  which  the  Fire 
Fighters  advance  like  redeemed  devils 
in  some  Dante’s  Inferno.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  fire  scenes  are  very 
realistic  and  the  sight  of  men  trapped 
in  the  flames  could  be  disturbing  to 
sensitive  youngsters,  parents  ought  not 
to  let  their  children  see  this  film  unless 
they  are  sure  that  no  harm  will  be  done. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  film 
is  the  documentary  account  of  the 
training  and  duty  action  of  the  Forest 
Service,  but  there  is  enwoven  a weak 
and  unconvincing  story  about  the 
suspicion  which  a young  man  has  that 
his  father’s  death  in  a forest  fire  was 
due  to  the  cowardice  of  the  foreman. 

He  attempts  to  kill  the  foreman  and  is 
himself  rescued  from  death  by  the 
same  foreman,  thus  proving 
(apparently)  that  his  father’s  death  was 
an  accident. 

Richard  Widmark,  as  the  foreman, 
adds  another  to  his  growing  gallery  of 
misunderstood  men.  Jeffrey  Hunter,  a 
handsome  newcomer,  is  suitably  sullen 
as  the  son  and  Constance  Smith,  the 
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Irish  girl  who  made  producers  think 
she  was  talented  by  her  brief 
appearance  in  The  Mudlark,  is  added 
to  give  feminine  interest  to  an 
otherwise  strictly  masculine  film.  She 
has  little  to  do  but  look  anxious  and 
pretty  as  Widmark’s  wife,  a task  which 
is  not  beyond  her  powers.  We  still 
wait  to  see  whether  she  is  an  actress. 

This  is  a film  which  can  be 
recommended  as  an  agreeable  change, 

^ combining  thrills  and  excitement  with 
a lack  of  the  sordid  elements  with 
which  the  majority  of  exciting  films 
are  compounded. 

WHERE  THE  RIVER  BENDS 

Starring:  James  Stewart,  Arthur 

Kennedy,  Julia  Adams  and  Rock 
Hudson.  Director:  Anthony 

Mann.  A Universal-International 
Picture.  Certificate-.  U.  Category. 
B.  Running  time  : 91  minutes. 

It  is  startling  to  reflect  that  less  than 
seventy  years  ago,  with  the  opening  of 
vast  new  fields  of  speculative  enterprise 
in  the  Far  West,  law  was  represented 
as  something  which  concerned  only 
the  town-dwellers  of  the  U.S.A.  The 
greed  and  ambition  engendered  by  the 
discovery  of  oil  and  gold  and  silver  in 
the  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Oregon  and  other  places  brought  about 
the  most  violent  manifestations  of 
human  weakness.  Honour,  truth, 


justice,  human  life  itself,  went  for 
little  when  the  prize  was  speedy  power 
and  riches  to  be  dug  from  the  soil. 

Where  the  River  Bends,  a more  than 
ordinarily  well-made  and  w’ell-acted 
story  of  mid  - Western  pioneers  in 
Oregon  in  the  1880’s  has  two  themes 
centred  round  the  same  situation  : the 
possibility  of  human  regeneration  after 
a long  period  of  lawlessness,  and  the 
corruption  which  comes  upon  men 
when  the  possibility  of  riches  is  placed 
within  their  grasp. 

The  odds  against  which  the  settlers 
of  that  age  had  to  contend,  natural  and 
unnatural,  fill  one  with  admiration  for 
their  courage  and  tenacity,  though  one 
wonders  whether  the  speed  with  which 
the  material  civilisation  they  fought  for 
was  built  has  not  outpaced  its  spiritual 
and  necessary  counterpart.  The  woeful 
state  of  the  w'orld  today  is  not  an 
isolated  phenomenon  rooted  in  Russia, 
it  has  tentacles  reaching  out  in  time 
to  the  Industrial  revolutions  in  both 
hemispheres,  indeed,  one  need  not 
refrain  from  mentioning  its  connection 
with  that  Original  Sin  about  which, 
novvdavs,  it  is  so  fashionable  to  scoff. 

The  acting  of  James  Stewart  and 
Arthur  Kennedy  is  more  than  usually 
good  and  the  photography,  as  nearly 
always  in  these  Western  films,  is 
magnificent.  The  Technicolor  adds 
considerable  to  the  interest  of  an 
exciting  film.  Some  very  violent 
fighting  scenes  involving  knives  and  a 
beating-up  make  it  inadvisable  for  the 
young  and  impressionable. 
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CONTINENTAL  FILMS 

ROBERTO 

Starring:  Roberto  Benzi,  Paul 

Bernard,  Jean  Debucourt,  Louise 
Conte,  Robert  Pizani  and  Felga 
Lauri.  Director:  Georges 

L a c o m b e . Certificate : U. 

Category : C.  Running  time : 

95  minutes. 

One  of  the  less  pleasing 
characteristics  of  some  film-makers  is 
the  tendency  to  exploit  a person  or 
situation  for  the  sake  of  public 
entertainment.  It  does  not  always 
have  unpleasant  consequences  but  it 
does  sometimes  produce  an  over- 
crowding on  the  distribution  belt  with 
results  unforeseen  by  the  individual 
producers.  So,  the  present  film  is  but 
one  of  three,  made  about  the  same  time 
and  dealing  with  the  same  subject, 
which  have  sadly  jammed  each  other 
for  pride  of  place.  Originally  titled, 
Prelude  a la  Gloirc,  it  lost  the  race  by 
a short  head  to  the  British  Prelude  to 
Fame.  Both  of  them  have  outpaced 
Wonder  Boy,  made  by  the  Korda 
organisation  and  not  yet  seen  on  our 
screens. 

The  main  point  of  interest,  I think, 
will  be  the  comparisons  between 
Jeremy  Spenser,  the  talented  boy  who 
made  us  believe  that  he  knew  how  to 
conduct  an  orchestra  in  Prelude  to 
Glory,  and  Roberto  Benzi,  who 
certainly  does  conduct  an  orchestra  in 
Roberto.  How  Bobby  Henrey,  who 
captured  all  hearts  in  The  Fallen  Idol, 
will  stand  up  against  these  two  little 
giants  in  the  same  role  in  Wonder  Boy 
is  something  to  look  forward  to. 

The  story,  in  this  as  in  the  other  two 
films,  deals  with  the  discovery  that  a 
boy  of  ten  has  a prodigious  musical 
memory  and  is  able  to  conduct  a full 
orchestra  once  he  has  heard  a piece 
played.  He  is  adopted  by  a one-time 
famous  conductor  and  taught  the 
elements  of  score  reading.  He  is 
then  captured  by  another  more 
commercially  - minded  conductor  and 
exploited  as  a child  prodigy.  Eventually 
he  returns  to  his  old  master  and  realises 
that  he  has  a gift  for  true  musical 
interpretation  and  decides  to  devote  his 
life  to  this  end. 

As  with  Prelude  to  Fame,  Roberto  is 
sadly  deficient  as  a film.  Photo- 
graphically it  is  charming  and  some 


of  the  acting  is  convincing,  but  the 
story  limps  badly.  How,  for  example, 
an  indifferent  two  manual  village  organ 
can  be  made  to  produce  sounds  worthy 
of  the  instrument  in  Notre  Dame  is 
something  only  the  studio  technicians 
can  explain.  Once  the  young  Roberto 
Benzi  picks  up  his  baton,  however,  the 
film,  aurally  at  least,  comes  to  life.  I 
am  sure  that  my  friend  Jeremy 
Spenser  will  not  mind  if  I say  that 
where  he  scored  as  an  actor,  Roberto  f 
Benzi  scores  as  a musician.  And  that 
is  the  reason  for  the  film,  anyway,  so 
everybody  should  be  happy.  It  is  a 
film  which  can  be  enjoyed  by  all  the 
family,  even  if  the}-  are  not  too  keen 
on  “classical”  music,  for  there  is  not 
too  much  of  it  and  what  there  is  is 
easy  to  listen  to.  The  version  shown 
in  London  has  been  cut  considerably. 
Perhaps  not  altogether  a bad  thing. 

LE  GARCON  SAUVAGE 
(The  Wild  One) 

Starring:  Madeleine  Robinson,  Frank 
Willard  and  Pierre  Michel  Beck. 
Director:  Jean  Delannoy.  Distrib- 
utors: Regent  Filins  Ltd. 

Certificate-.  X.  Category:  A. 

Running  time ; 116  minutes. 

A film  made  by  Jean  Delannoy 
demands  something  more  than  a 
superficial  examination  if  the  best  is  to 
be  got  from  it.  Whatever  the  subject, 
be  it  the  Tristan  and  Isolde  theme  in 
L’Eterncl  Retour,  the  relationship  of 
the  Swiss  pastor  and  the  blind  girl  in 
Symphonic  Pastorale,  the  existentialist 
argument  in  Les  Jeux  Sont  Faits,  there 
is  always  something  more  in  the  film 
than  meets  the  eye,  a deeper 
implication,  a controversial  question- 
mark,  a challenge  which  requires  that 
the  intelligent  cinema  - goer  look 
beneath  the  surface.  So,  too,  in  Dieu 
a Besoin  des  Hommes,  Delannoy  posed 
something  more  than  a facile  argument 
for  anti-clericals. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  ( 
there  is  much  more  to  this  film  than 
the  sensational  line  taken  by  some 
publicists.  To  outline  the  story  as  one 
dealing  with  a woman  of  easy  virtue 
in  Marseilles,  who  is  induced  to  bring 
her  young  son  to  live  with  her  after 
he  has  spent  his  early  childhood  in  the 
remote  country,  is  to  miss  the  point. 

The  core  of  the  film  is  not  the 
superficial  life  of  the  drab,  embarrassed 
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by  the  presence  of  a growing  boy,  but 
the  relationship  between  a mother  and 
child  in  which  basic  purity  finds  itself 
in  conflict  with  a materialistic  attitude 
which  regards  affection  as  something 
to  be  bought  and  sold. 

The  most  regrettable  aspect  of  tlie 
cinema  as  an  industry  is  that  the 
selling  end  of  it  tends  so  easily  and  so 
mistakenly  to  capitalise  on  those 
elements  in  a film  which  are  likely  to 
) attract  the  sensation  hunter.  This 
does  little  service,  in  the  end,  either 
to  those  who  make  or  those  who  sell 
films.  In  the  present  case,  the  line 
taken  has  been  to  emphasise  the  “street 
girl’’  angle  and  to  quote  reviews  in 
which  the  writer  has  misused  the  word 
“frankness”.  This,  while  it  brings 
into  the  cinema  the  half-wits  who 
would  pay  to  see  'any  kind  of  rubbish 
rather  than  none,  keeps  away  from  the 
cinema  those  more  adult  types  who 
would  appreciate  the  film  at  its  true 
worth  and  help  to  make  it  both 
profitable  and  a service  to  good  cinema 
to  produce  other  intelligent  films.  The 
Thomistic  philosopher  has  a tag  which 
runs  : “Quidquid  recipitur,  per  modum 
recipientis  recipitur”.  This  may  be 
roughly  rendered  as  : “'You  get  out  of 
a thing  proportionately  as  much  as  you 
are  capable  of  putting  into  it”. 

Le  Garcon  Sauvage,  then,  can  be 
looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
woman  who  is  the  boy’s  mother,  and 
this  is  to  take  the  wrong  side;  or  it 
can  be  looked  at  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  boy  who  is  the  woman’s 
son  and  this  is  to  see  the  struggle  in 
the  boy’s  mind  between  his  affection  for 
a mother  he  has  idealised  from  afar  as 
a good  and  gracious  lady,  and  the  bitter 
dawning  of  the  truth  that,  to  her,  love 
is  a thing  to  be  bought  and  sold.  The 
irony  of  the  situation  is  that  just  as 
she  is  beginning  to  experience  from 
her  small  son,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
career,  the  delights  of  that  disinterested 
service  and  attention  which  is  born  of 
true  love,  her  heart  is  captured  by  a 
profligate  trickster  whom  she  has  not 
the  wit  to  recognise  for  what  he  is. 
She  thinks  she  can  palm  off  the  bov 
with  ice-creams  and  a room  to  himself, 
but  he  instinctively  discerns  the  nature 
of  the  man  and,  partly  to  save  his 
mother  and  partly  from  jealousy  at 
losing  what  he  supposes  is  her  affection, 
tries  to  kill  him  as,  in  his  wild  country 
days,  he  would  have  killed  anv 
loathsome  animal  that  threatened  the 


thing  he  loved.  Eventually  the  man  is 
shot  by  his  fellow-crooks  and  the  boy 
finds  the  promise  of  happiness  in 
sailing  away  on  a merchant  ship  with 
a sea  captain  who  has  become  his 
friend.  The  woman  is  left,  hopelessly 
waiting,  not  yet  knowing  either  that 
the  man  had  planned  to  leave  her  for 
another  woman  or  that  he  has  paid 
the  price  of  his  treachery  to  his 
confederates. 

This  film  presents  its  subject 
uncompromisingly,  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  the  beholder  with 
scant  sympathy  for  the  witless  woman 
whose  only  commendable  act  seems  to 
have  been  that  she  had  brought  a child 
into  the  world.  She  arouses  only 
revulsion  for  what  she  is  and 
represents.  This  may  be  counted  for 
merit  in  a film  which,  like  others  from 
the  same  country,  does  not  gloss  over 
the  weaknesses  of  human  nature  or 
attempt  to  coat  them  in  a covering  of 
pseudo-psychiatric  jargon. 

The  principals  play  their  parts 
excellently.  ' The  boy,  a pliable 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  director, 
had  little  idea  of  the  content  of  the  film. 

Le  Garcon  Sauvage  should  be  seen 
only  by  adults  with  a formed  and 
serious  attitude  towards  the  cinema. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


“A  Place  in  the  Sun” 

Sir, 

I interpreted  .4  Place  in  the  Sun 
primarily  as  the  unfortunate  outcome 
of  a lonely  reserved  type  of  youth,  who 
had  not  been  given  a chance  in  life, 
through  the  circumstances  of  his 
upbringing.  In  this  way  I didn’t  think 
the  film  said  enough,  though  it  did 
touch  on  it,  in  such  instances  as 
dropping  into  the  cinema  by  himself 
and  retiring  to  the  billiard  room  when 
at  a social  gathering. 

I agree  with  “E.”  that  there  was  a 
certain  lack  of  unity  of  theme.  If  it 
had  been  shortened  by  half  an  hour 
and  there  were  less  close-ups,  it  might 
have  had  some  of  the  simple  straight- 
forwardness and  unity  which  helped  to 
make  Broken  Arrow  unforgettable.  The 
conventional  music  was  distracting  and 
took  away  much  of  the  reality  that 
such  a story  demanded.  One  feels  also 
that  the  use  of  complete  blackouts  on 
the  screen  tends  to  break  up  the 
harmony  of  a film,  when  not  used  in 
a good  context. 


Montgomery  Clift  and  Elizabeth 
Taylor  seemed  to  be*  miscast,  if  one 
judges  them  by  their  performances 
in  The  Search  and  Conspirator 
respectively.  A fellow,  more  of  the  age 
of  John  Derek  who  shared  a similar 
fate  in  Knock  on  Any  Door,  might  have 
been  more  convincing. 

I think  the  depressing  lusty  flavour 
of  the  film  as  a whole,  particularly  as 
it  is  drawn  out,  is  too  much  for  the 
average  audience.  It  is  certainly  not 
entertainment,  let  alone  outstanding 
entertainment  as  boasted  on  an  award 
certificate  shown  in  the  trailer  of  the 
film.  Since,  however,  there  is  much 
thought  in  the  film,  it  should  definitely 
be  passed,  but  preferably  placed  in  the 
“X”  category  where  it  would  be  of 
more  benefit  to  discerning  adults  and 
wayward  people  who  largely  comprise 
these  audiences. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  S.  J.  Griffiths. 

4 Napier  Gardens, 

Hythe,  Kent. 


SOME  FILMS  REVIEWED 


XOTE.  Inclusion  in  this  list  does 
not  connote  positive  recommendation. 
Readers  are  reminded  to  refer  to  the 
full  review  when  assessing  a film. 

Category  A,  indicates  adults  only; 
B,  adults  and  adolescents;  C,  family 


audiences;  D,  particularly 

for 

children. 

Reviewed  ix  “Focus” 

(Yol. 

v, 

Nos.  2 and  3) 
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(37) 
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(40) 

Double  Dynamite 
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(37) 
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(39) 
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(B) 

(59) 
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(B) 
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Home  at  Seven 

(C) 

(59) 

Lone  Star,  The 

(C) 

(39) 
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(A) 

(39) 
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Broker,  The 

(A) 

(59) 

Mr.  Denning  Drives  North 

(B) 

(35) 

Murder  in  the  Cathedral 

B) 

(64) 

Only  the  Valiant 

(C) 

(40) 

Outcast  of  the  Islands 

(A) 

(42) 

Painting  the  Clouds  -with 

Sunshine 

(B) 

(58) 

Phone  Call  from  a 

Stranger 

(B) 

(67) 

Place  in  the  Sun,  .4 

(A) 

(56) 

Prowler,  The 

(A) 

(35) 

Quo  Vadis 

(A) 

(60) 

Racket,  The 

(A) 

(34) 

Secret  of  Convict  Lake 

(A) 

(42) 

Secret  People 

(B) 

(62) 

Something  to  Live  For 

(B) 

(41) 

Submarine  Command 

(A) 

(43) 

Tomorrow  is  Another  Day 

(67) 

Two  Tickets  to  Broadway 

(B) 

(38) 

Wav  Ahead,  The 

(B) 

(66) 

Well,  The 

(A) 

(58) 
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“A  Place  in  the  Sun” 

Sir, 

Theodor  Dreiser  transplanted  the 
age-old  Faustian  story — the  split  heart, 
torn  between  the  girl  of  the 
microcosmos  and  the  lad}'  of  the 
macrocosmos  — into  modern  American 
background. 

In  the  novel,  the  hero  of  the  neo- 
Faustian  dilemma  was  a true  American 
careerist,  working  his  way  up  from 
™ scratch,  but  on  the  screen — probably 
for  the  lack  of  space — he  has  been 
reduced  to  a simple  “poor  relation”  of 
a fabulously  rich  distant  uncle.  But 
George  Eastman,  unlike  Dr.  Faust,  is 
not  driven  by  an  unquenchable  thirst 
for  the  truth;  he  merely  wants  “a 
place  in  the  sun”,  in  other  words, 
money  and  pleasure.  Gretchen  is 
sacrificed  just  the  same,  but  here  the 
unfaithful  lover  no  longer  seeks 
illuminating  experience,  only  sheer 
material  and  emotional  comfort,  from 
his  new  passion  to  Helena. 

Although  the  hero  is  moved  by  the 
least  Christian  impulses,  the  story  of 
the  film,  and  especially  the  morale,  is 
profoundly  Christian.  It  expresses  in  a 
twentieth  century  setting  the  grave 
warning  of  the  New  Testament  : “He 
who  seeketh  life  loseth  it.” 

Your  obedient  servant, 

George  A.  Flokis. 

Hever,  Kent. 

Borneo 

Sir,  v 

Outcast  of  the  Islands 

Surely  the  scene  is  Borneo.  If  ,so,  it 
is  scarcely  correct  to  speak  of  the 
natives  as  black  (T.  C.  F.).  One 
imagines  they  are  somewhat  similar  to 
Chinese  in  colour. 

Yours  sincerely, 

D.  G.  B. 

A 475  Kensington  Close, 

I Wrights  Dane, 

London,  W.8. 

Cover  Controversy 

Sir, 

Believing  that  you  would  allow  a 
brother  in  the  editorial  craft  to  address 
you  on  the  subject  of  your  New  Cover, 
I would  invite  you  to  tell  me  whether 


your  readers  are  generally  agreed  that 
it  represents  a progress  ? If  so,  then 
it  seems  that  this  Company  at  least 
must  revise  and  unlearn  various 
principles  which  have  made  it  famous 
for  the  excellence  of  its  covers,  notably 
that  a good  design  must  bring  the 
viewer’s  interest  to  focus  and  suggest 
the  nature  of  the  contents.  Your 
discarded  jacket  did  this  most 
ingeniously,  and  encouraged  you  to 
give  us  a personal  angle,  backed  up 
by  “J.V.’s”  charming  pen-portraits, 
which  are  the  first  victims  of  the 
change.  As  things  are,  nothing  on  this 
cover  is  in  focus,  and  disjointed 
composition  is  a major  heresy  in  art. 
Speaking  from  the  background  of  a 
long  and  terrible  experience,  I tremble 
for  your  future  peace  of  mind,  because 
if  ever  there  was  a picture  format 
calculated  to  resist  moulding  into  a 
coherent  artistic  unity,  it  is  this  ghastly 
slab  of  shape  commonly  called 
“Postcard”,  beyond  which  nothing 
need  be  said. 

I am  sorry  that  one  champion  of  the 
old  order  has  come  to  the  rescue  too 
late,  but  you  know  as  well  as  I do  that 
in  journalism  the  only  comments  ever 
raised  are  those  which  tell  an  editor 
how  bad  he  is. 

With  compliments  and  greetings, 
Yours  most  sincerely, 

O.  J.  Morris. 

282  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road, 

Westminster,  W.7. 


[One  man’s  meat  is  another  man’s 
poison.  One  man’s  cover  is 
(apparently)  another  man’s  cross. 
Some  readers  liked  our  old  cover, 
some  loathed  it.  This  one  was 
designed  by  a professional  artist. 
One  cannot  be  too  dogmatic  about 
taste. — Editor.] 
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Catholic  Stage  Guild 


At  a Committee  Meeting  of  the 
Catholic  Stage  Guild  it  was  decided 
that  the  Charity  Matinee  in  aid  of  the 
Guild  shall  be  held  on  Sunday, 
May  4th,  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre. 
Details  will  be  published  in  the 
Catholic  press  and  on  parish  notice 
boards.  It  will  be  an  all  star  cast 

At  the  next  First  Friday  Meeting, 
a Conference  will  be  given  by  the 
Chaplain  of  the  Guild,  Father  J. 
O’Hear,  during  Benediction  at  Corpus 
Christi  Church,  Maiden  Lane,  W.C., 
at  5 p.m.  At  a social  gathering 
following  Benediction  to  be  held  at 
The  Black  Horse,  11  Bedfordbury, 
W.C.,  a talk  on  theatrical  legal 
problems  will  be  given  by  a well- 
known  lawyer  whose  name  will  be 
announced  later. 

Mr.  Ted  Kavanagh,  Chairman  of 
the  Catholic  Stage  Guild,  suggested 
that  in  view  of  the  embarrassments 


and  difficulties  involved  when 

members  of  the  theatrical  and  aided 
professions  were  asked  to  open 

bazaars  and  fetes,  a list  of  those 
theatrical  people  willing  to  offer 

themselves  for  this  purpose  be  drawn 
up.  From  this  list  names  could  be 
sent  in  answer  to  enquiries.  As  a 

recompense  for  this  service,  a donation 
should  be  offered  to  the  Catholic  Stage 
Guild  funds.  Artists  performing  such 
functions  should  not  be  expected  to 
have  to  make  purchases  at  the  bazaar 
stalls. 

We  invite  all  professional  members 
of  the  stage,  cinema,  radio  and  allied 
arts,  whether  on  the  acting,  producing 
or  technical  sides,  to  join  the  Catholic 
Stage  Guild.  All  enquiries  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
Catholic  Stage  Guild,  Corpus  Christi 
Church,  Maiden  Lane  London, 
W.C. 


Film  Lectures 


A talk  on  Film  as  Art  was  given  by 
the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  C.F.I. 
to  the  senior  pupils  of  St.  Bernard’s 
Convent,  Westcliff-ou-Sea,  recently. 
They  have  formed  a Film  Club  which 
is  functioning  very  vigorously  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  M.  Hull.  Films 
shown  during  the  current  session  have 
included  Overlanders , Thirty-Nine 
Steps,  Jour  de  Fete,  Louisiana  Story, 
Stage  Coach,  Hue  and  Cry  and  Lottie 
Reniger’s  silhouette  film,  Papageno. 


A lecture,  “Taking  the  Cinema 
Seriously”,  was  given  by  the  Editor  of 
Focus  to  the  Catholic  Society  of 
University  College,  Southampton.  Part 
of  the  purpose  of  these  lectures  is  to 
start  people  talking  about  the  cinema 
in  a positive  and  constructive  manner. 
The  .lecture  was  followed  by  a most 
interesting  and  lively  discussion. 

This  excellent  body  of  young  Catholic 
men  and  women  are  good  friends  with 
Focus. 


URGENT  NOTICE 

1 6mm.  Film  Shows 


Will  owners  of  16mm.  projectors  and 
those  contemplating  running  a 16mm. 
Film  Show  please  notice  that  unless 
otherwise  stated,  reviews  of  films  in 
Focus  refer  to  the  35mm.  version. 
Commercial  entertainment  films  are 


not  usually  made  available  in  16mm. 
until  some  considerable  time  after  their 
commercial  release.  If  readers  will 
bear  this  fact  in  mind  it  will  save  a 
lot  of  unnecessary  correspondence  and 
telephoning. 


Film  Strips  on  the 
Mass 

THE  SACRED  ACTIONS 

74  Frames 

Pictures  by  John  Drummond 
Young  from  the  book  “The 
Sacred  Actions’’,  by  Father 
Hugh  McEvoy,  S.J. 

Price  £1  Is.  Od. 

Ready  Shortly 

New  and  Revised  Version  of 

THE  MASS  FOR  LITTLE 
CHILDREN 

In  full  colour  By  S.  N.  D. 

Price  12s. 

THE  CATHOLIC  FILM 
INSTITUTE 
157  Victoria  Street 
London,  S.W.i 


CATHOLIC  16mm.  GUILD 


Chairman  : 

The  Rev.  F.  E.  Young 
Hon.  Secretary  : 

Miss  Maureen  Rieey 
Hon.  Treasurer  : 

The  Rev.  F.  Bishop 
Minimum  Membership  Fee  : 

5 - per  annum 

Main  Object  : To  make  available 
the  best  technical  advice  and 
co-operation  at  all  levels  for  those 
amateur  cinematographers  willing 
to  help  in  the  production  of 
religious  films  for  instructional 
purposes 

All  enquiries  to  : 

Catholic  16mm.  Guild 

157  VICTORIA  STREET 
LONDON,  S.W.1 


Catholic  Film  Institute 
Publications 

FOCUS  FILM 
COURSE 

Handbook  No.  1 
Andrew  Buchanan,  D.Litt., 
Ph.D. 

“ . . . invaluable  to  anyone  who 
wants  to  take  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  cinema.’’ 

The  Catholic  Worker. 
Price  Is.  6d.,  post  free  Is.  9d. 


PILGRIMAGE 
TO  FATIMA 

The  complete  commentary  to  the 
film,  by  the  Very  Reverend 
Hilary  Carpenter,  O.P.,  with  26 
illustrations  from  the  film. 

Price  2s.  6d.,  post  free  2s.  9d. 
from 

THE  CATHOLIC  FILM 
INSTITUTE 

157  Victoria  Street,  London, 
S.W.I. 


ARE  YOU  THINKING 

OF 

f. MAKING  A 35mm.  FILM? 

16mm.  FILM? 
FILM  STRIP? 

OR 

PURCHASING  EQUIPMENT? 

S.I.F.A.  (London)  Ltd. 

Provides  An 

Independent  Film  Consultant  Service 

which  can  advise  you  on  any  problem 
you  may  have  concerning  Film  or 
Film  Strip  Production,  Distribution  or 
Exhibition. 

Enquiries  to : 

S.I.F.A.  (London)  Ltd., 

36-38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET, 
LONDON,  W.C.2. 

Telephone:  TEMple  Bar  0379-0370 
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CATHOLIC  FILM  INSTITUTE 

National  Film  Reviewing  Office 

(Affiliated  with  Office  Catholique  International  du  Cinema) 

President : His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Griffin 
Vice-President : The  Rt.  Rev.  Abbot  Upson,  O.S.B. 
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AIMS  AND  OBJECTS 

1.  To  further  the  cause  of  Christian  culture  by  means  of  the  cinema. 

2.  To  encourage  the  development  of  Catholic  criticism  of  films  with 
the  object  of  influencing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  type  of  films  publicly 
exhibited. 

j.  To  promote  the  organisation  of  discussion  groups  for  the  study 
of  films. 

4.  To  establish  a library  of  films  of  Catholic  interest. 

5.  To  encourage  the  production  of  films  calculated  to  demonstrate 
the  Christian  cultural  heritage  of  Europe  in  its  arts,  crafts,  religious 
life,  agriculture , architecture,  etc. 

6.  To  establish  when  and  where  possible  Repertory  Cinemas  where 
films  of  permanent  interest  and  value  may  be  seen. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Open  to  all  who  accept  our  aims  and  objects. 

Life  Membership,  /10. 

Privileged  Membership,  £1. 

Ordinary  Membership,  10s.  per  annum. 

Life  and  Privileged  members  receive  Focus  and  other  occasional 
pamphlet  publications.  Ordinary  members  receive  a monthly  copy 
of  Focus.  All  members  help  to  support  an  organisation  devoted  to 
the  right  use  of  films,  about  which  Pope  Pius  XI  wrote : 

"The  establishment  of  such  an  Office  will  involve  a certain 
sacrifice,  a certain  expense  for  Catholics  of  the  various  countries. 
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necessity  of  safeguarding  the  morality  of  the  Christian  people  and  the 
entire  nation  makes  this  sacrifice  more  than  justified.’’ 
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Rev.  John  A.  V.  Burke,  157  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.i 


SUBSCRIPTION  FORM 
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remittance  value  for  year(s)  subscription. 

NAME  

ADDRESS  

Subscription  rates:  Life  Member,  £10;  Privileged  Member,  £1;  Ordinary 

Member,  10/-,  per  annum. 

Subscribers  of  £l  and  upwards  are  entitled  to  receive  all  new  pamphlet 
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The  Catholic  Film  Institute. 
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Creation  of  a New  Mythology 

One  of  the  most  obvious  ways  in  which  the  effect  of  films  on  the  mentality 
of  cinema-goers  can  be  measured  is  by  their  creation  of  a new  mythology, 
which  is,  in  some  countries  at  least,  substituting  for  the  traditional  folk-lore 
derived  from  the  Old  Testament,  fairy-tales  and  nursery  rhymes.  Children 
need  giants,  goddesses,  witches,  heroes,  wizards  and  quaint  characters  both 
to  feed  their  imagination  and  to  assist  their  spiritual  growth.  But  today, 
in  the  United  States,  and  to  a lesser,  but  sufficiently  disturbing,  extent  in 
Britain,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  many  of  the  imaginative  figures  of  the 
child’s  lore  of  the  past  have  been  superseded  by  Donald  Duck  and  Popeye, 
the  Big  Bad  Wolf,  Goofy,  Superman  and  Tarzan  (film  version).  Dorothy 
Lamour  and  Hedy  Lamarr  replace  Goldilocks  and  Little  Miss  Muffet;  Errol 
Flynn  and  Gene  Autry  take  the  place  of  Ulysses  and  King  Arthur.  All  this 
is  aided  by  Mickey  Mouse  pinafores,  Pluto  scarves,  Popeye  comics,  movie 
magazines  and  all  the  rest  of  the  commercial  sidelines  of  the  picture-factories. 

In  a survey  made  in  England  a few  years  ago  among  middle-class  and 
lower-class  children,  a number  of  clergymen  found  to  their  horror  that  the 
names  of  Jesus  Christ  were  known  to  the  majority  of  the  youngsters  as 
swear-words  only,  and  that  the  most  elementary  facts  concerning  the  Bible 
and  Christian  belief  were  almost  completely  unknown  to  them.  We  do  not 
have  to  go  to  Britain  for  such  evidence.  I can  match  this  from  my  own 
experience  as  a teacher  at  the  University  and  at  a large  secondary  school.  1 
have  found  with  both  scholarship  and  University  students  that  such  poems 
as  Dryden’s  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost  and  Samson 
Agonistes  and  much  Old  English  verse,  not  to  mention  the  numerous  incidental 
Biblical  references  throughout  the  entire  body  of  English  poetry,  are  almost 
incomprehensible  to  them.  Save  in  rare  cases,  they  have  no  background  of 
Christian  or  Biblical  reference  whatever. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  weakening  of  the  old  Christian 
tradition  among  the  masses  of  the  British  people  (of  which  abundant 
evidence  can  be  found  in  the  Mass-Observation  book  Puzzled  People ) has 
left  a gap  which  is  being  filled  by  the  sterile  and  ephemeral  mythology  of 

the  films. 


J.  C.  Reid,  M.A.  (By  courtesy). 
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“Men  Do  Not  Look  To 
Heaven” 

A Film  on  the  Life  of  Blessed  Pius  X 

Specially  written  for  FOCUS  by  HENRY  VIDON 
who  plays  the  title  role 


According  to  Italian  and  foreign 
experts  who  have  seen  the  film  in  the 
making,  Men  Do  Not  Look  To  Heaven, 
now  nearing  the  final  stages  of 
production  in  Rome  bids  fair  to  being 
one  of  the  most  worthwhile  and 
interesting  motion  pictures  ever 
attempted  in  Italy. 

Unique  in  its  subject — a Pope  and  one 
newly  raised  to  the  altars  of  the 
Church — it  is  unique  also  in  treatment 
and  technique,  a factor  which  should 


ensure  for  the  film  world-wide  reception 
in  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  circles 
alike.  The  election  of  the  Holy  Father, 
for  example,  a ceremony  never  shown 
before  on  the  screen,  is  given  in  its 
entirety.  For  the  re-enactment  of  the 
dramatic  Conclave  of  1903,  a replica  of 
the  Sistine  Chapel  was  built  in  the 
studios  at  the  expense  of  several 
thousand  pounds.  Including  actors’ 
and  technicians’  salaries  the  complete 
sequence  cost  over  £10,000.  The  total 
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cost  of  the  film  is  more  than  £150,000, 
a high  figure  when  you  consider  the 
comparatively  low  production  costs  in 
Italy. 

The  producers  are  a number  of 
Venetian  business  men  who  have 
formed  a company  called  “Cinelia”. 
The  Director  is  Umberto  Scarpelli,  first 
pupil  then  collaborator  of  Vittorio  Di 
Sica.  The  beautiful  black  and  white 
photography  is  the  work  of  Romolo 
Gar  rone.  / „ 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  English- 
speaking  world  is  the  fact  that  the 
leading  role  (Pope  Pius  X)  is  played  by 
the  British  actor,  Henry  Vidon,  the 
only  non-Italian  in  a large  cast  of 
well-known  artistes  including  Isa 
Miranda  (a  Venetian  noblewoman)  and 
Tullio  Carminati  (Cardinal  Merry  Del 
Val)  neither  strangers  to  English  and 
American  audiences. 

Men  Do  Not  Look  To  Heaven  will  be 
shown  publicly  for  the  first  time  during 
the  Venice  Film  Festival  in  September. 


Narrated  against  tjie  colourful  back- 
ground of  contemporary  history 
covering  three-quarters  of  a century, 
the  film  begins  with  the  news  of  the 
assassination  of  Archduke  Francis 
Ferdinand  of  Hapsburg  in  June,  1914. 
In  the  few  weeks’  peace  remaining  to 
Europe,  Pope  Pius  X strives  to  avert 
the  catastrophe  he  has  long  foreseen. 
“To  the  unleashing  of  hatred,”  he 
instructs,  “we  must  reply  with  the 
mobilisation  of  love.  For  kings  and 
governments  Europe  may  be  a chess- 
board with  the  ephemeral  glory  of  the 
world  as  the  stakes,  but  for  Us,  for  the 
Church  it  is  the  holy,  peaceful  empire 
built  by  the  martyrs  and  saints  upon 
the  ruins  of  paganism  and  barbarity.” 

Despite  the  diplomatic  action  of  the 
Papal  Nuncios  and  the  prayers  of  the 
whole  Church,  the  threat  of  war 
increases.  The  sick  and  aged  Pontiff 
grows  more  anxious  and  dismayed  from 
day  to  day.  Standing  with  his 
nephew,  Mgr.  Parolin,  before  Raphael’s 
famous  fresco,  he  admires  Pope  St.  Leo 
for  his  having  being  able  to  prevent  the 
Hunnish  invasion.  “But  I am  not  a 
saint,”  he  exclaims,  “I  am  only  a poor 
country  priest.” 

Mgr.  Parolin  remonstrates  with  his 
uncle,  pointing  out  the  fine 
achievements  of  the  Pontiff’s  reign. 
Pius  silences  the  young  man  with  an 


“Ordinary  administration”  and  “This 
is  no  time  for  panegyrics.  All  we  can 
do  now  is  to  pray.” 

Kneeling  beside  the  Pope  in  the 
private  chapel,  Mgr.  Parolin  beseeches 
God  to  remind  his  uncle  of  his  long 
and  fruitful  life.  In  a series  of 
vignettes  the  story  of  Giuseppe  Sarto, 
son  of  the  humble  beadle  of  Riese,  is 
unfolded  chronologically  showing  how 
the  once  barefooted  peasant  boy  rose 
to  the  throne  of  Peter.  Throughout 


CAST 

Henry  Vidon  Pope  Pius  X 

Cokrado  Annicelli  Mgr.  Bressan, 

Secretary 

Tueeio  Carminati  ...  Cardinal  Merry  Del 
Val,  Secretary  of  State 

Antonio  Centa  The  Austrian 

Ambassador 

Gi annina  Chiantoni  Pius’  Sister 

Teresa  Franchini  Pius'  Sister 

Leo  Garavageia  Count  Berchtold, 

Austrian  Foreign  Minister 

Fanny  Marchio  A Lady  of  Mantua 

Mario  Mazza  Cardinal  Rampolla 

Armando  Migeiari  Pius’  Doctor 

Isa  Miranda  ...  A Venetian  Noblewoman 

Lamberto  Picasso  Cardinal  Oreglia 

Mario  Pisu  Count  Tisza,  Prime 

Minister  of  Austria 

Sandra  Ruffini  Prince  Chigi 

Filippo  Scelzo  Cardinal  Ferrari 

Nando  Tambereani  ...  Cardinal  Putzina 

Letigi  Tosi  Mgr.  Parolin,  Pius’ 

Nephew 


these  episodes — the  youthful  seminarist, 
the  curate  of  Tombolo,  the  parish  priest 
of  Salzano,  the  Canon  of  Treviso,  Bishop 
of  Mantua,  and  Cardinal  Patriarch  of 
Venice — there  stand  out  in  evidence  the 
dominant  characteristics  of  the  future 
Pope — his  goodness,  his  humanity  and, 
above  all,  his  humility.  He  is  always 
the  first  to  be  surprised  at  the  honours 
with  which  his  path  is  strewn  and,  at 
the  Conclave  after  the  death  of  Leo 
XIII,  he  accepts  the  high  office  thrust 
upon  him  as  a Cross  . . . 

The  theme  of  the  film  continues  in 
Pius  X’s  study  where,  during  a private 
audience,  the  Ambassador  of  Austria 
begs  a blessing  on  his  country’s  army. 
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“I  do  not  bless  armies,”  answers  Pius, 
a note  of  anger  rising  in  his  voice,  “1 
bless  peace.” 

Pius’  struggle  to  avert  the  war  tells 
upon  his  already  over-tired  body.  Yet, 
spurning  the  advice  of  his  doctor,  he 
refuses  to  go  to  bed  and  drags  himself 
to  the  audience  chamber  where  church 
students  of  many  nations  are  assembled 
to  bid  the  Pontiff  farewell  before 
returning  home  to  join  the  colours  of 
their  respective  'countries.  “You  are 
all  brethren  in  Christ,”  he  tells  them, 


“remain  such  even  if  you  separate  soon 
. . . and  remember,  although  obeying 
the  laws  of  your  countries,  do  not  hate 
. . . do  not  betray  the  law  of  love  and 
charity.” 

The  outbreak  of  war  is  a mortal  blow 
to  Pius.  Constrained  at  last  to  take  to 
his  bed,  he  refuses  to  do  so  before 
celebrating  Mass.  By  sheer  force  of 
will,  he  reaches  the  “Ite  missa  est”, 
then,  having  offered  his  life  to  God  for 
the  peace  of  the  world,  collapses,  the 
first  victim  of  the  conflict. 


Ha  ve  You  Anything 
To  Discuss? 


This  month,  George  A 
as  a universal  art.  He 
controls  films  controls 
human 

The  meaning  of  “Catholic”  is 
universal.  Catholics  do  not  question 
the  universality  of  the  Church,  what 
is  meant  by  the  universality  of  film 
needs  some  explanation. 

Film  may  be  regarded  as  the 
universal  art,  because  it  combines  the 
elements  of  literature,  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture  and  music.  A 
film  may,  without  the  loss  of  its  artistic 
components,  transcend  even  the  sphere 
of  art,  by  including  historic,  geographic 
and  social  research  for  the  sake  of  a 
truly  realistic  representation.  Thus, 
film  may,  indeed,  be  called  the  most 
universal  expression  of  human  thought. 

It  can  utilise  the  physical  and  mental 
attainments  of  the  biggest  number  of 
people  and — incidentally — can  make  the 
result  accessible  to  the  broadest  masses. 
Hence,  it  is  obvious  that  the  universal 
Church  must  make  use  of  this  universal 
medium. 

If  we  recall  the  glorious  centuries 


. Floris  discusses  Film 
believes  that  he  who 
a high  proportion  of 
actions. 


of  Catholic  architecture,  sculpture, 
painting,  poetry  and  science,  if  we 
consider  the  large  number  of  Catholic 
novelists  on  the  pinnacle  of  up-to-date 
literature,  we  must  feel  confident  that 
Catholic  genius  will  assert  itself  also 
in  film-making,  this  comparatively  new 
field  of  human  endeavour. 

The  cinema,  with  its  wide  dimensions, 
exerts  the  most  forceful  influence  on 
public  mind  in  this  atomic  age.  We 
may  like  or  dislike  it,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  these  days  lie  who  controls 
films  controls  the  majority  of  human 
dreams  and  determines  a frighteningly 
high  proportion  of  human  actions. 

It  is,  therefore,  most  important  for 
Catholics  to  play  their  part  in  the  film 
industry  and  make  great  efforts,  not 
merely  to  amuse  and  enchant,  but  also 
to  educate  and  edify — and,  what  is 
essential,  do  it  in  an  unobtrusive 
manner.  The  Catholic  screen  should 
offer  high-class  entertainment,  wisdom 
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and  even  faith  in  the  cloak  of  art.  In 
a cloak  that  attracts,  but  does  not 
disguise. 

I see  three  practical  ways  to  serve 
this  end. 

1.  The  adaptation  of  the  classical 
works  from  all  nations.  Of  course, 
many  important  works  of  the  past  have 
already  been  adapted  to  the  screen,  but 
there  is  still  room  for  the  introduction 
of  novel  element  in  this  respect.  So 
far,  if  an  old  play  was  adapted  to 
a film,  the  outcome  was  mostly 
photographed  theatre.  The  hope  of  the 
future  lies  in  a more  thorough-going 
transformation  of  the  inherited  classics. 
The  story  and  the  characters  created  by 
a Sophocles  or  a Shakespeare  should 
certainly  be  retained,  but  the  narrative 
and  the  scenery  should  be  “released”, 
in  a way  to  allow  the  full  utilisation  of 
the  wider  possibilities  offered  by  the 
camera.  The  more  important  parts  of 
the  dialogue  could,  of  course,  be 
included — even  with  an  increased  effect 
by  means  of  well-timed  “close-ups”. 

2.  The  Catholic  film-makers  should 
establish  — • for  the  sake  of  true 
universality — a more  active  co-operation 
between  the  film  industries  of  various 
nations.  There  has  been,  for  example, 
no  exchange  of  actors  up  till  now 
between  the  two  biggest  film  industries 
in  the  world  : the  American  and  the 
Indian.  The  Catholic  film  could 
gradually  become  the  “liaison  officer” 
in  the  international  cinema  world, 
making  pictures  to  show  both  sides  of, 
say,  German-French,  European-Asian, 
white-coloured  relations,  with  a “true 
to  life”  casting  (no  white  girls 
masquerading  in  saris)  and  from  an 
unbiased  angle. 

3.  It  would  be  promising  to  follow 
up  the  pattern  of  semi-documentary 
fiction — the  gems  of  which  were  made 
in  British  studios,  from  Good-bye  Mr. 
Chips  to  I Believe  in  You — and  tackle 
in  like  manner  many  interesting  and 
important  problems  of  past  and  present. 
The  scientifically  analysed  truth  is, 
obviously,  not  always  attractive,  but 
even  a less  attractive  subject  can  be 
artistically  represented.  A beggar  in 
rags  does  not  offer  much  delight  to  the 
eye,  but  can  inspire  a gifted  painter  to 
a work  of  art.  So  can  the  film 
camera  “sublimate”  the  filthy  into  the 
picturesque. 

The  objectiveness  of  the  lense 
predestines  the  cinema  to  realistic 
registration.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a 


scope  for  impressionism,  cubism  and 
symbolism.  The  thoughts  and  dreams 
of  the  heroes  and  heroines  could  be 
represented  by  animated  drawings  with 
a high  measure  of  artistic  liberty  and 
imagination. 

As  to  the  language  of  the  super- 
national Catholic  film,  English  appears 
to  be  the  most  suitable.  All  over  the 
world,  even  where  the  British  political 
rule  had  waned,  the  English  language 
held  the  ground.  It  is  a historic 
repetition  of  the  Latin  language 
surviving  the  Roman  Imperium. 

The  masterpieces  of  the  new  cinema 
— whether  turned  in  big  film  theatres 
or  televised  into  private  homes — will 
have  an  immense  effect  on  all  peoples. 
A dying  man  sees  in  his  mind  the 
mental  film  of  his  whole  life.  So  will 
mankind,  with  the  aid  of  a true 
Catholic  film  production,  see  the  entire 
world  history  before  Judgment  Day. 

George  A.  Feoris. 

Next  Month. — “The  Latent  Power,” 
by  Richard  R.  Hagon. 


Do  Tou  Live  In  London? 


Our  Film  Projection 
Unit  and  Library  of 
Films  are 


it  Your  Service 

at  a moderate  charge 


Particulars  from 

Catholic  Film  Institute 

157,  Victoria  Street, 
London,  S.W.  I 
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sraiLM 

By  our  Panel  of  Priests 


Category  A,  indicates  adults  only;  B,  adults  and  adolescents; 
C,  family  audiences;  D,  particularly  for  children 


Q reviews 

I BELIEVE  IN  YOU 

Starring:  Celia  Johnson,  Cecil  Parker, 
Godfrey  T earl e,  with  Harry  Fowler, 
George  Relph,  Joan  Collins, 
Laurence  Harvey.  Producers  and 
Directors:  Michael  Relph  and 

Basil  Dearden.  Distributors: 
G.F.D.  Certificate  : TJ.  Category  : 
B.  Running  time:  ioo  minutes. 

Someone,  with  more  time  to  spare 
than  I have,  should  make  a study  of 
film  titles  and  their  comparative 
irrelevance.  This  credo  refers  to  the 
work  of  probation  officers  in  a London 
Police  Court. 

Picture-goers  are  familiar  with  the 
panoply  of  High  Courts  and  Assizes. 
The  rural  bench  of  J.P.s  has  played  a 
not  inconsiderable  part  in  comedies. 
But  I do  not  remember  previously 
seeing  much  of  the  halfway  house  where 
a Stipendiary  Magistrate  discharges  his 
duties.  And  though  my  experience  as 
a priest  has  covered  a wide  field,  it  has 
never  involved  my  presence  in  a 
court.  I cannot,  therefore,  check  the 
authenticity  of  this  picture,  which 
should  be  considerable,  since  the 
screenplay,  written  by  Jack 
Whittingham  and  the  two  producers, 
was  “suggested”  by  a book  by  Sewell 
Stokes,  who  is  described  as  an 
“ex-probation  officer”. 

The  style,  however,  is  not  that  of 
documentary.  One  has  little  chance 
of  forgetting  that  this  is  a feature  film. 
But,  except  for  the  hypercritical  and 
the  sophisticated,  it  is  a really  enjoyable 
film,  human  and  humorous.  Celia 
Johnson  is  always  welcome  and  she  is 
well  matched  by  Cecil  Parker.  Harry 
Fowler  has  graduated  from  Hue  and 


Cry.  And  Ealing  show's  that  it  is 
beginning  to  keep  pace  with  Hollyw'ood 
in  the  matter  of  excellent  small  part 
playing.  (This  must  be  qualified  by 
saying  that  though  Ursula  How'ells 
bristles  with  technique  as  an  alcoholic 
young  aristocrat,  there  was  something  a 
little  academic  about  her  intoxication.) 

When  I place  this  picture  in  category 
“B”,  I am  thinking  of  normal 
adolescents,  not  those  who,  when  they 
see  delinquency  depicted  and  punished, 
are  immediately  inspired  with  the 
desire  to  try  it  too  and  see  if  they  can’t 
get  away  with  it. 

HOODLUM  EMPIRE 

Starring:  Forrest  Tucker,  Brian 

Donlevy,  Claire  Trevor,  with 
Vera  Ralston,  Luther  Adler,  John 
Russell,  Gene  Lockhart.  Director: 
Joseph  Kane.  A Republic 
Picture.  Certificate:  A.  Category. 
A.  Running  time:  98  mmutes. 

Before  the  press  show  a gentleman, 
whose  identity  I failed  to  discover,  but 
whose  accent  and  manner  suggested  an 
American,  explained  to  us  that  there 
was  more  fact  than  fiction  in  this  film, 
which  deals  with  the  racket  of 
centralised  control  of  gambling 
machines  in  the  U.S.A.  In  spite  of  a 
certain  naivete  and  crudeness  and  an 
excessive  use  of  flashbacks,  it  some- 
times contrives  to  be  interesting. 

Luther  Adler  as  “the  king-pin  of  the 
hoodlum  empire”  and  Connie  Williams 
as  an  “underworld  beauty”,  project 
convincing  personalities.  Grant  Withers 
plays  a Protestant  minister,  blinded  as 
a chaplain  during  the  w?ar.  I don’t 
know  which  astonished  me  most  about 
this  otherwise  sensible  and  virile  man, 
his  horrible  taste  in  ties  or  his 
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unsuspecting  confidence  when  a man, 
whom  he  knows  to  be  a gangster, 
invites  him  to  enter  a lift  which  is 
not  there.  (He  ends  up  dead  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft.) 

One  remark  about  a baptism  will 
make  Catholics  laugh.  It  is  not 
irreverent  but  just  plain  stupid — good, 
clean,  unconscious  humour. 

“M”  reviews 

FIVE  FINGERS 

Starring:  James  Mason,  Danielle 

Darrieux,  Michael  Rennie. 

Producer:  Otto  Lang. 

Distributors:  20th  Century-Fox. 

Certificate : U.  Category : B. 

Running  time  : 108  minutes. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
whatever  role  he  plays,  James  Mason 
must  inevitably  continue  to  be  James 
Mason.  I enjoyed  his  performance  of 
Rommel,  which  was  much  criticised. 
Those  who  forecast  said  that  this  new 
filnj  was  to  be  his  “big  hit”,  as  he  had 
never  before  had  a role  which  suited 
him.  I am  not  sure  whether  the 
forecast  is  justified,  because  there  is 
nothing  outstanding  about  his 
characterisation  of  Cicero,  the  British 
Ambassador’s  valet,  who  sold  Top 
Secret  documents  to  the  Germans  in 
Ankara  during  the  last  war.  If  there 
is  real  merit  in  his  acting  it  lies  in  the 
quiet  way  he  valets  everyone,  for  his 
own  ends,  ruthlessly  and  calmly 
crushing  out  difficulties  as  though 
pressing  a pair  of  His  Excellency’s 
trousers. 

The  tale  itself  is  an  interesting  spy 
story  with  a foundation  of  truth.  No 
doubt  the  romance  relieves  what  was 
an  even  more  sordid  money-making 
affair  in  real  life.  But  the  film  version 
is  refreshing  as  being  a story  without 
any  complications,  to  some  extent  a 
comedy  in  the  lighter  vein,  to  some 
extent  as  suave  as  the  model  valet  who 
is  always  on  the  scene,  yet  never  very 
noticeable.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  tale 
which  holds  the  attention  rather  than 
the  characters,  all  of  whom  are 
subdued,  diplomatic,  conventional. 

How  much  of  the  truth  is  contained 
in  the  book  or  film  cannot  be  gauged 
accurately.  But  the  existence  of  spies 
in  modern  warfare,  even  in  modern 
peacefare,  is  a lesson  to  remember, 


especially  when  so  many  lives  are  at 
stake  from  a single  bomb  in  these  days. 
So  there  is  good  entertainment  here, 
with  a hint  at  facts  and  a hint  at 
laughter,  and  nothing  objectionable 
throughout,  even  if  there  is  nothing  to 
make  it  a top  line  film. 

TEN  TALL  MEN 

Starring:  Burt  Lancaster,  Jody 

Lawrence,  K i e r o n Moore. 
Producer:  Harold  Hecht.  Colour 
by  Technicolor.  Columbia 
Picture.  Certificate : U.  Category: 
B.  Running  time:  97  minutes. 

There  is  little  of  the  Foreign  Legion, 
the  desert,  the  glamour  of  the  East  or 
the  strip  cartoon  which  does  not  find 
a corner  in  this  really  mediocre  film. 
At  the  beginning,  it  fails  to  be  a 
comedy,  in  the  middle  the  thrills  fall 
flat,  and  in  the  end  one  wonders  that 
the  material  available  should  have 
produced  so  little.  But  having  said 
this,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many 
people  will  enjoy  it,  because  it  will 
cause  laughter  and  it  will  pass  away 
an  evening  much  in  the  fashion  of  the 
strip  cartoon. 

SINGIN’  IN  THE  RAIN 
Starring:  Gene  Kelly,  Donald 

O’Connor,  Debbie  Reynolds, 
Jean  Hagen.  Directors:  Gene 

Kelly  and  Stanley  D o n e n . 
M.-G.-M.  Technicolor  production. 
Certificate:  U.  Category:  B. 

Running  time : 102  minutes. 

The  story  is  a story  which  does  not 
always  happen  in  musicals.  We  see 
Hollywood  of  the  1920’s,  when  there  is 
a transition  from  silent  to  talkie  films. 
In  those  times,  even  the  fashions  are 
sufficient  to  make  the  modern  viewer 
laughter-ridden.  And  so,  to  say  that 
the  film  is  not  really  or  continually 
funny  gives  some  idea  of  the  way  it  has 
missed  the  mark.  Moreover,  though  it 
may  only  be  that  I am  too  young  to 
appreciate  them,  I would  say  the  best 
use  had  not  been  made  of  the  songs  of 
that  period  which  are  available.  The 
only  one  which  was  really  catching  in 
its  tune  or  staging  was  the  title  song, 
which  certainly  brought  Gene  Kelly  out 
into  the  rain  in  a big  Hollywood  way. 
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THE  WILD  NORTH 

Starring:  Stewart  Granger,  Wendell 
Corey,  Cyd  Charisse.  Produced  in 
Ansco  Color  by  Stephen  Ames. 
Certificate : U.  Category : B. 

Running  time : 95  minutes. 

Behind  a beard,  several  differently- 
coloured  check  shirts  and  a passable 
French  - Canadian  accent,  Stewart 
Granger  makes  quite  a convincing 
character,  and  quite  an  appealing  one, 
out  of  Jules  Vincent,  the  trapper.  The 
story  opens  where  he  falls  in  with  a 
half-breed  Indian  girl  and  the  local 
bully.  The  former  he  appears  to  adopt 
as  his  wife  without  any  kind  of 
ceremony,  and  the  latter  he  shoots  by 
accident.  From  then  on  the  whole  tale 
of  his  flight  into  the  mountains,  his 
capture  and  the  grim  journey  back 
depends  upon  the  seemingly  unlikely 
situation  of  one  tough  Mountie 


(Wendell  Corev)  being  sent  out  to 
bring  in  the  murderer. 

Apart  from  this  weakness,  it  is  an 
exciting  and  powerful  film.  An  attack 
by  wolves  done  very  realistically  and 
an  impressive  avalanche,  together 
with  the  shooting  of  the  rapids  bring  in 
all  that  there  should  be  in  the  way  of 
thrills.  As  a background,  the  wild 
north  produces  good  scenery,  which  is 
enhanced  by  the  use  of  Ansco  Color. 
This  appears  to  give  a softer,  truer  and 
more  natural  effect  on  the  screen,  which 
in  itself  would  make  the  picture  worth 
seeing. 

The  rather  a-religious  behaviour  of 
Jules  Vincent,  who  declares  that  the 
priest  who  dies  in  attempting  to  find 
him  has  relied  upon  God  and  faith 
which  are  insufficient,  is  a minor 
objection.  By  this  I mean  it  does  not 
play  an  important  part  in  an  otherwise 
clean  and  entertaining  film  which  gains 
considerably  from  the  colour  process. 


Shots  from  the  film 
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SATURDAY  ISLAND 
Starring:  Linda  Darnell,  Tal  Hunter, 
Donald  Gray.  Producer:  David 
Rose.  Director:  Stuart  Heisler. 
Technicolor.  Distributors: 

R.K.O.  Certificate:  A.  Category : 
A.  Running  time : 102  minutes. 

The  preliminary  flourish  of  acknow- 
ledgments to  the  Governor  of  Jamaica, 
the  R.A.F.  and  the  U.S.  Navy 
Department  was  no  doubt  polite,  but  it 
did  mislead  one  into  thinking  that  here 
was  something  that  was  going  to  be 
worthwhile.  And  it  is  not.  Very 
rightly,  I thought,  a jeering  note  could 
be  detected  in  the  laughter  at  the  press 
show. 

Shipwrecked  U.S.  marine  (Tal 
Hunter)  and  Canadian  Navy  nurse 
(Linda  Darnell)  on  an  uninhabited 
island  find  the  implications  of  their 
solitary  and  apparently  permanent  state 
overmuch  for  them,  as  indeed  it  is  for 
us.  They  find  it  difficult  to  act 
naturally,  and  they  don’t. 

The  sulky,  juvenile,  well-torsoed 
Marine  turns  out  to  have  the  good 
fortune  of  the  whole  of  the  Swiss 
Family  Robinson  with  the  versatility  of 
the  Admirable  Crichton  thrown  in  for 
good  measure.  He  can  even  teach  his 
companion  to  make  a new  dress,  woven 
from  the  abundant  resources  of  the 
technicolor  flora  of  the  island.  And 
she,  for  her  part,  having  always  been 
a very  observant  and  resourceful  nurse 
with  ambitions  to  be  a surgeon  one  day, 
is  able  to  perform  a full  scale  operation 
of  amputation  of  the  arm  of  an  R.A.F. 
Squadron  Leader  (Donald  Gray),  who 
comes  to  grief  on  the  by  now  human 
paradise. 

He  is  a good  patient  and  duly  loves 
his  nurse.  She  finds  him  nearer  her 
own  age  and  more  companionable  than 
her  young  “old”  Adam. 

In  the  nick  of  time  a vessel  sails  into 
the  bay  and  this  interrupts  a desperate 
fight  (one  armed)  between  the  two 
contestants  for  the  woman.  On  board 
ship,  “Adam”  and  “Eve”  are  very 
high-minded  about  each  other,  but  all 
ends  happily  nonetheless  with  Canadian 
Navy  nurse  about  to  marry  British 
Squadron  Leader. 


The  film  never  rises  above  the 
nonsense  level.  It  is  not  meant  to  be 
a comic  film.  So  judge  for  yourselves 
whether  your  journey  is  really 
necessary. 


RANCHO  NOTORIOUS 

Starring:  Marlene  Dietrich,  Arthur 

Kennedy,  Mel  Ferrer.  Director: 
Fritz  Lang.  Producer:  Howard 
Welsch.  Distributors:  R.K.O. 

Technicolor.  Certificate : A. 

Category  : A.  Running  time  : 89 
minutes. 

A “Western”  directed  by  Fritz  Lang 
and  starring  Marlene  Dietrich ! And 
yet,  you  know,  I cannot  summon  up 
any  enthusiasm.  I thought  the  scenes 
of  violence  altogether  too  brutal.  And 
I found  it  faintly  repellent  to  have  the 
flashes  back  to  justify  showing  once 
again  those  famous  legs  on  passable 
period  terms.  But  then,  perhaps,  I’m 
too  delicate  to  live  because  I don’t  like 
performing  animals.  The  dignity  and 
rightness  of  things  seem  to  be  outraged. 
So  I don’t  really  like  seeing  a grand- 
mother’s legs. 

Miss  Dietrich  is  a great  actress  and 
nothing  gets  by  without  the  imprint  of 
her  personality.  In  Rancho  Notorious 
she  is  the  owner  of  a ranch  hideout 
to-  which  bandits  repair  on  terms 
advantageous  to  her  and  to  thenf. 
After  many  disappointments  Vern 
Haskell  (Arthur  Kennedy)  succeeds  in 
finding  an  introduction  and  entry  into 
this  company  of  rogues.  He  is  revenge 
bent  and  on  the  trail  of  the  unknown 
murderer  of  his  girl  and  is  sure  that 
in  this  set-up  he  will  find  the  end  of 
his  self-imposed  mission.  He  does. 

There  is  an  attractive  bad  man,  by 
the  way  (Mel  Ferrer),  who  is  in  love 
with  the  bad,  bad  woman. 

The  linking-up  narrative  singing  by 
William  Lee  I found  most  pleasant  as 
singing,  but  as  a device  for  carrying 
the  action  along  I doubt  if  it  was 
altogether  a success.  While  the  singing 
was  on,  the  action  was  in  pantomime 
^pd  exaggerated  pantomime  at  that. 
They  did  this  better  in  silent  films. 
It  would  be  stupid  to  take  this  film 
seriously  enough  to  disapprove  of  it. 


It  is  obvious  that  this  film  was 
made  with  the  pure  intention  of 
paying  tribute  to  the  few,  to  whom 
we — indeed  the  whole  world — owes 
so  much.  It  is  obvious  . . . too 
obvious  that  this  film-record  of  the 
Battle  of  Britain  was  intended  to  be 
free  from  braggadocio  and  anything 
else  that  would  embarrass  the 
British,  who  like  to  believe  that 
they  take  their  victories  quietly  and 
modestly.  But,  understatement  is 
not  necessarily  a virtue;  sometimes 


Starring : Jack  Hawkins, 
Veronica  Hurst.  Prot 
Twist.  Director;  Ge< 

Associated  British-P 
Category.  A. 

it  can  be  a subtle  form  of  falseness. 
Not  for  one  moment  do  I suggest 
that  there  is  a note  of  falseness  about 
this  film;  but  I would  like  to  suggest 
that  the  Battle  of  Britain  was  so 
glorious  and  thrilling  that  it  should 
have  been  played  in  a prouder  key. 


Talking  about  the  shortage  of  pilots 


Pilot  Officer  "Septic”  Baird  (Ji 
other  pilots  of  the  “Pimpernel” 
enemy  aircr 


Angels 


“Batchy”  Salter  shows  his  trophies  to  a 
new  arrival 


))  is  greeted  boisterously  by  the 
i He  has  just  shot  down  his  first 
jirschmidt  NO 


The  Lion  Inn — their  favourite  pub 


Group-Captain  "Tiger”  Small  explains 


: Denison,  John  Gregson, 
i»hn  W.  Gossage  and  Derek 
\i  O’Ferral.  Distributors: 
inited.  Certificate : U. 

To  me,  it  is  not  worthy  of  those 
young  men  who,  by  their  deaths, 
made  our  country  and  other 
countries  safe  for  democracy, 
civilisation  and  Christianity.  Britain 
has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
Battle  of  Britain.  The  makers  of 


this  film  have  been  too  self-conscious 
in  their  endeavour  to  be  humble  and 
restrained,  with  the  result  that  one 
feels  that  there  is  something  lacking 
about  it. 

In  no  sense  of  the  word  is  this  a 
great  film,  whereas  it  might  have 
been  a great  film.  Think  of  the 
millions  that  have  'been  spent  on 
slender  themes ! 

Nevertheless,  it  is  well  worth 
seeing,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  being 
taught  to  realise  the  part  played 
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behind  the  scenes  by  the  young  men 
and  women  scarcely  out  of  their 
teens. 

I thought  that  the  spirit  of 
camaraderie  the  film  endeavours  to 
evoke  was  not  quite  right;  and  I 
wondered  whether  film  is  the  proper 
medium  to  reveal  what  goes  on 
“inside”  people  in  moments  of 
great  danger. 


There  are  no  dud  actors  in  Angels 
One  Five.  Jack  Hawkins,  who 
plays  the  part  of  Group-Captain 
“Tiger”  Small  is  particularly  good. 
So  is  John  Gregson.  And  so  is 
Veronica  Hurst,  a newcomer  who 
should  climb  the  cinema  heights. 

Look  out  for  the  sequence  in 
which  “Septic”  Baird  (John 
Gregson)  and  Peter  Moon  (Michael 


Ill 


Denison)  are  involved  in  a dog-fight 
. . . Baird  shouts  a warning  over  the 
radio  to  Moon  that  a Messerschmidt 
is  on  his  tail.  Baird  banks  his 
aircraft,  bringing  the  enemy  into 
his  sights  . . . there  is  a burst 
of  machine-gun  fire  . . . the 

Messerschmidt  drops  out  of  control 
. . . now,  another  German  fighter 


comes  up  behind  him  and  opens  fire 
. . . Baird  winces  as  bullets  hit  him 
...  he  fights  with  the  stick,  but  is 
too  weak  to  keep  the  Hurricane  from 
losing  height  . . . His  aircraft 

plunges  to  the  earth.  This  is  well 
done. 


E. 
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THE  MAGIC  FACE 

Starring:  Luther  Adler  and  Patricia 
Knight.  Producers:  Mort  Briskin 
and  Robert  Smith.  Director: 
Frank  Tuttle.  Certificate:  A. 

Category:  A.  Running  time:  88 
minutes. 

This  not  very  interesting  film  relies 
for  most  of  its  effect  on  good 
documentary  shots.  In  itself  the  idea 
behind  the  film  is  too  silly  to  hold  the 
attention  for  long.  It  is  suggested 
that  an  impersonator,  who  is  angry 
because  his  wife  lias  left  him  for  Hitler, 
manages  to  kill  the  dictator  and  by 
substituting  himself  succeeds  in 
bringing  the  Third  Reich  to  ruin. 

In  the  main  the  atmosphere  is  well 
created,  but  not  sufficiently  well  to 
overcome  .the  weakness  of  the  plot.  The 
cruelty  of  the  Nazis  is  done  all  too  well 
and  it  is  this  that  makes  the  film  quite 
unsuitable  for  children.  Probably, 
however,  boredom  with  the  whole  theme 
will  serve  the  purposes  of  the  censor. 
It  is  strange  that  children  were  not 
excluded  by  the  authorities. 

Air.  William  L.  Shirer  is  shown  in 
the  story  paying  good  money  for  this 
startling  revelation  about  the  real 
causes  of  the  Nazi  debacle.  Why  he 
should  have  paid  baffles  the  mind  : in 
all  conscience  one  would  expect  the 
average  journalist  to  be  able  to  think 


that  up  all  on  his  own.  Communists 
will  dislike  this  story  because  it  upsets 
the  theory  that  Stalin  really  won  the 
war,  and  there  is  always  the  danger  that 
it  might  give  some  benighted  Russian 
an  idea. 

* J.  C. 


THE  LAS  VEGAS  STORY 

Starring:  Jane  Russell,  Victor  Mature, 
Vincent  Price  and  Hoagy 
Carmichael.  Producer:  Robert 

Sparks.  Director:  Robert 

Stevenson.  Certificate : A. 
Category:  A.  Running  time:  88 
minutes. 

According  to  some  American 
standards  this  film  may  pass,  but  it 
cannot  fail  to  lie  heavily  in  the 
stomachs  of  British  audiences.  To  us 
the  jargon  is  unintelligible,  and  no 
sub  - headings  are  provided.  The 
characters  are  mere  types,  which  evoke 
neither  our  love,  hate,  admiration  nor 
even  interest.  They  and  the  story  leave 
us  flatly  indifferent.  Romance, 
gambling,  murders  and  a chase  are 
strange  ingredients  for  a lullaby, 
nevertheless  they  soothed  me  into  a 
sleep  which  was,  unhappily,  not  deep 
enough  to  last. 

G. 
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VIVA  ZAPATA 

Starring:  Maxlon  Brando  and  Jean 
Peters,  with  Anthony  Quinn, 
Joseph  Wiseman,  Arnold  Ross, 
Alan  Reed  and  Margo.  Director: 
Elia  Kazan.  A 20th  Century-Fox 
Film.  Certificate-.  A.  Category-. 
B.  Running  time : 113  minutes. 

This  is  a disturbing  film.  It  is 
excellently  photographed.  Much  of  the 
composition,  in  terms  of  character  and 
location,  is  superb.  The  story  it  tells 
is  of  heroic  stature.  Unfortunately,  the 
story,  which  uses  historical  characters 
| and  places  for  its  telling,  is  quite  false. 

It  has  received  high  praise  from 
I discerning  critics  some  of  whom  have 
said  that  it  does  not  matter  whether  it 
is  historically  true  or  not  since  it  is  so 
well  done. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  dangerous 
philosophy.  There  is  a case  to  be  made 
out  for  a film  which  pretends  to 
symbolise  the  eternal  strife  of  the 
oppressed  against  the  tyrant.  There  is 
exciting  material  in  the  idea  of  a man 
of  the  people  whom  from  humble 
beginnings,  reaches  the  heights, 
redeems  his  people’s  honour  and 
position,  then,  to  avoid  the  corruption 
of  political  aggrandisement,  returns  to 
the  humble  origins  from  which  he 
came.  There  is  a fitting  climax  to  such 
a story  in  the  assassination  of  such  a 
man  by  his  former  friends  because  he 
will  not  batten  on  political  opportunities. 

Such  a story  would  be  set  in  a 
fictitious  country  and  its  characters 
would  have  fictitious  names.  But  it 


Zapata  is  made  a general 


happens  that  Emeliano  Zapata  lived 
within  our  own  times.  That  he  was 
known  to  our  contemporaries  as  one  of 
the  most  violent  persecutors  in  the 
history  of  the  Church.  The  books 
about  him,  which  may  be  consulted  by 
those  interested  in  the  truth,  show  him 
to  be  licentious,  cruel,  treacherous. 
He  became  one  of  the  most  powerful 
bandits  the  world  has  known.  He 
commanded  a disciplined  army  of  some 
20,000  Indians  and  at  one  time 
controlled  more  than  three-quarters  of 
Mexico.  He  ordered  the  execution  of 
some  11,000  people  and  was  responsible 
for  damage  estimated  at  more  than 
£50,000,000.  His  attitude  towards 
women  was,  to  say  the  least,  strictly 
utilitarian  : forays  into  adjacent  villages 
providing  him  with  female  satisfaction 
as  need  arose.  He  was  shot  by  an 
officer  in  President  Carranza’s  army, 
that  Carranza  against  whom  Zapata  and 
Villa,  a man  of  like  kidney,  carried  on 
a bloody  war  and  who  is  barely 
mentioned  in  the  film. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  any  connection 
between  this  rapacious  figure  and  the 
altruistic,  slow-moving  Robin  Hood 
presented  in  the  film,  a man  who 
refuses  the  spoils  of  battle,  who  refines 
himself  to  be  worthy  of  his  bride,  who 
learns  to  read  from  the  Bible  on  his 
wedding-night,  who  refuses  to  become 
President  because  he  despises  graft  and 
whose  undying  spirit  is  symbolised  by 
a white  horse  after  he  has  been  shot 
to  ribbons  by  his  enemies. 

If  a good  story  well-told  justifies  this 
travesty  of  truth,  we  may  yet  live  to 
see  films  in  which  Stalin,  retires  from 
public  life  having  given  back  the  land 
to  the  people  of  Russia ; in  which  Hitler 
liberates  Jews  from  Dachau;  in  which 
Tito  restores  the  liberties  of  the  Church 
and  the  people  in  Yugoslavia. 

There  is  no  mention  in  this  curiously 
selective  film  of  the  oil  which 
occasioned  the  more  recent  exploitation 
of  the  Indians  by  those  who  came 
armed  with  money  and  bonds  from  the 
civilised  and  progressively  Protestant 
countries  of  the  world.  There  is  no 
suggestion  that  the  U.S.A.  was  being 
urged  to  belligerent  action  against 
those  revolutionaries  who  were  taking 
the  logical  step  of  nationalising  the 
petroleum  wells  for  the  benefit  of 
Mexico  if  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians,  whose  land  had  been  taken 
away  to  develop  the  oil  wells. 

This  exploitation  of  the  Mexican 


Zapata  starts  working  for  Don  Nacio 


An  important  interview 


Indians  is  a recurrent  bad  fact  in 
history.  The  Spanish  settlers  were 
among  the  first  to  take  advantage.  It 
is  instructive  to  recall  that  in  1537 
Pope  Paul  III  had  to  declare,  against 
the  common  opinion,  that  Mexican 
Indians  had  souls  and  were  capable  of 
receiving  the  Christian  Faith  and  the 
Sacraments.  In  spite  of  frequent  and 
violent  persecutions  the  Mexicans  have 
clung  to  the  Faith.  One  of  the  most 
moving  incidents  of  the  persecution 
which  this  film  ignores  is  the  vigilance 
with  which  the  Indians  guarded  the 
statue  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe, 
against  all  the  efforts  of  the 
revolutionaries  to  destroy  it  and,  with 


Marlon  Brando  as  Zapata 
and  Jean  Peters  as  his 
wife 


it,  the  national  spirit  of  Mexico. 

Is  Marlon  Brando  an  actor  ? After 
only  three  films,  in  which  he  gives  us 
variations  on  the  same  theme  of 
brooding,  moody,  bovine  violence,  it  is 
not  easy  to  say.  For  his  part  as  Zapata 
he  allows  the  make-up  man  to  plaster 
his  eyes  and  flatten  his  nostrils ; the 
incoherent,  gutteral  speech  is  what  we 
have  heard  before.  His  splendid 
physique  is  shown  to  advantage  in  each 
of  his  films.  For  the  ladies  who  seem 
to  have  fallen  for  him  it  is,  I imagine, 
his  principal  attraction. 

To  sum  up  : a film  that  is  easy  to 
look  at  and  well  constructed,  but  which 
must  not  be  taken  as  history. 
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CHICAGO  CALLING 

Starring:  Dan  Duryea,  Mary  Ander- 
son, Gordon  Gebert,  Ross  Elliot 
and  Marsha  Jones.  Director: 
John  Reinhardt.  Distributors: 
United  Artists.  Certificate:  A. 
Category  \ B.  Running  time:  80 
minutes  approx. 

One  notices  a curious  anxiety  in 
filmdom  to  allow  screen  villains  a share 
of  rehabilitation.  Dan  Duryea,  like 
Richard  Widmark,  whom  he  so  strongly 
resembles,  from  sadistic  and  refined 
thuggery  in  Fritz  Lang’s  Woman  in  the 
Window  now  comes  full  circle  to 
competition  with  a boy  and  a dog,  against 
which  the  deepest-died  scoundrel  is 
defenceless.  Truth  to  tell,  Dan  Duryea 
is  a man  of  many  parts  and  while  one 
remembers  his  grinning  rogue  in  the 
Lang  picture  with  (artistic)  pleasure, 
one  is  likewise  moved  to  applaud  the 
easier  role  he  essays  in  the  present, 
frankly  emotional,  picture.  Indeed, 
there  are  one  or  two  moments  when, 
in  a film  which  is  by  no  means  a 
masterpiece,  he  puts  up  a very  good 
performance. 

The  story,  one  of  the  alcoholic  cycle 
now  popular  with  the  studio  moguls, 
tells  of  a wife  who,  to  force  her 
husband  to  self-respect,  leaves  him  and 
takes  their  little  girl  with  her.  The 
child  is  seriously  injured  in  an  accident 
and  the  wife  telegraphs  her  husband 
promising  to  phone  the  following  night. 
She  is  unaware  that,  owing  to  unpaid 
bills,  the  phone  is  about  to  be 
disconnected.  The  rest  of  the  film  is 
taken  up  with  the  husband’s  desperate 
efforts  to  secure  enough  money  to  keep 
the  phone  until  he  hears  how  the 
child  is.  He  meets  with  a little 
unwanted  boy  who  becomes  attached  to 
him  when  his  pet  dog  is  almost  killed 
in  an  accident.  Eventually,  the  man 
and  the  boy  become  the  means  of  their 
mutual  conversion  to  moral  ways. 

There  is  a curious  suggestion  of  both 
Bicycle  Thieves  and  Hunted  in  this 
more  than  ordinary  picture.  Though 
it  has  not  the  artistry  of  the  Italian  film 
nor  the  simple,  inarticulate  appeal  of 
the  British  film,  it  contains  sufficient 
of  the  better  qualities  of  both  to  make 
it  worth  a visit.  Duryea’s  frenzy  when 
he  is  unable  to  get  the  telephone 


message  which  means  so  much  to  him, 
reminds  one  of  the  billposter’s  frantic 
search  for  his  stolen  bicycle  and  the 
eagerness  of  the  orphan  boy  to  help  his 
new-found  friend  is  as  much  a threat 
to  the  present  safety  of  the  man  as  the 
mute,  uncomplaining  devotion  of  the 
little  Scottish  boy  to  Dirk  Bogarde  in 
Hunted.  Gordon  Gebert  gives  a more 
than  ordinarily  competent  account  of 
himself  in  a film  which  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a duet  between  him  and 
Dan  Duryea. 


HAMMER  THE  TOFF 

Starring:  John  Bentley,  Patricia 

Dainton,  Valentine  Dyall,  Roddy 
Hughes,  Wally  Patch,  Lockwood 
West  and  Katherine  Blake. 

Director:  Maclean  Rogers. 

Distributors:  Butcher’s  Film 

Services  Ltd.  Certificate  \ U. 
Category:  C.  Running  time:  75 

minutes  approx. 

It  is  difficult  to  keep  up  with  films 
that  are  not  press-shown,  but  our 
readers,  rightly,  require  our  views  on 
the  second  feature  as  much  as  they  do- 
on  the  more  glamorous  if,  basically, 
no  more  satisfactory  first  feature.  Here 
is  one  that  should  prove  acceptable  to 
the  lovers  of  detective  fiction  All  the 
well-known  characters  of  John  Creasey’s- 
thrillers  are  here ; the  slumming 
amateur  detective  known  as  “The 
Toff”;  the  rob-the-rich-to-help-the-poor 
criminal  who  calls  himself,  The 
Hammer;  the  pretty  girl  whose 
scientific  uncle  has  a secret  formula 
and  so  is  hunted  and  killed ; sundry 
Spaniards  and  Italians  who,  needless  to 
say  are  not  quite  English  in  their 
behaviour  and,  of  course,  the  inevitable 
Scotland  Yard  Inspector  who  tolerantly 
allows  his  amateur  friend  to  score  ail 
the  points.  It  is  a charming  and 
harmless  entertainment.  I can  never 
understand  why  some  people  are  so 
snooty  about  this  kind  of  film.  It  does 
not  pretend  to  be  arty  and  is  often 
as  successful,  functionally,  as  much 
cinematic  material  that  is.  Anyway, 
here  is  a film  that  speaks  a recognisable- 
brand  of  English  and  about  which 
parents  need  not  worry. 
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THAT’S  MY  BOY 
Starring:  Dean  Martin,  Jerry  Lewis, 
Ruth  Hussey,  Marion  Marshall 
and  Polly  Bergen.  Director:  Hal 
Walker.  A Paramount  Picture. 
Certificate : U.  Category:  A. 

Running  time : 98  minutes. 

A former  all-American  athlete  cannot 
understand  why  he  and  his  Olympic 
swimming  champion  wife  should  have 
a son  who  wears  pebble  spectacles  and 
coddles  himself  on  medicaments  while 
his  wheezy-chested  and  puny  book- 
keeper has  a son  who  is  a strapping 
example  of  radiant  manhood.  He  pays 
the  latter’s  college  fees  on  condition 


CONTINENTAL  FILMS 

TOUS  LES  CHEMINS  MENENT  A 
ROME 

(All  Roads  Lead  To  Rome) 

Starring:  Gerard  Philipe  and  Micheline 
Presle,  with  Marcelle  Arnold, 
Marion  Delbo  and  Lou  vigny. 
Director:  Jean  Boyer.  Distrib- 

utors: Regent  Film  Distributors. 
Certificate : U . Category : C. 

Running  time : 75  minutes. 

Despite  its  title  thig  film  is  not  (as 
one  knowledgeable  person  informed  me) 
“all  about  the  Holy  Year”;  nor  is  it 
(as  a somewhat  jaundiced  critic 
suggested  before  the  film  began) 
“another  of  those  Regent  Roman 
Catholic  films”.  It  is  simply  the  story 
of  a French  film  actress  on  her  way 
to  Rome  to  play  a part  in  an  Italian 
studio,  who  falls  in  with  a young 
mathematician  who  is  convinced,  from 
a telephone  conversation  which  he 
overheard,  that  her  life  is  in  danger. 
He  determines  to  protect  her  at  all 
costs.  To  elude  some  too-pressing 
newspaper  hawks  she  agrees  to  ride 
with  the  young  man  and  his  sister. 

On  the  road  to  Rome  are  also  an 
absent-minded  diplomat,  some  burglars, 
a group  of  midget  tourists  and  the 
police.  The  expected  farcical  situations 
materialise  and,  judging  by  some 
laughter  during  the  press  show,  cause 


that  he  coaches  the  pebble-eved  son 
through  the  college  football  team. 

Round  this  questionable  subject  is 
built  a film  which,  while  less 
objectionable  than  Sailor  Beware,  still 
depends  for  its  laughs  on  the 
exploitation  of  human  deformity  and 
finds  humour  in  the  sight  of  a man 
unable  to  see  without  spectacles. 
Jerry  Lewis  leans  heavily  for  his  appeal 
on  the  moronic  cackle  and  the 
whining  voice.  Dean  Martin  sings,  /\i 
Crosby-fashion,  ditties,  of  which,  “I’m 
in  the  mood  for  love,  simply  because 
you’re  near  me,”  is  an  example  of  the 
biological  approach  common  to  the 
tribe. 

Not  the  kind  of  film  to  be  encouraged 
by  those  who  have  a feeling  for 
decency. 


some  merriment  off  the  screen  as  well 
as  on  it.  If  the  film  could  have  been 
cut  even  more  than  it  has  been 
(presumably  to  satisfy  the  Censor)  it 
W'ould  be  more  amusing.  Though  by 
no  means  the  best  film  that  ever  came 
out  of  France  it  might  w'ell  serve  as  a 
not-too-highbrow  introduction  to  French 
films  for  those  who  think  that  only  the  . 
arty  types  can  appreciate  Continental 
films. 

Gerard  Philipe  looks  even  younger  as 
a comedian  than  he  does  in  a serious 
role.  Micheline  Presle  is  fluffy  and 
charming  as  the  actress  and  Marcelle 
Arnold  as  a prim  elder  sister  adds 
considerably  to  the  fun. 

RASHOMON 
(In  the  Wood) 

Starring:  Tosho  Mifumi  and  Machiko 
Kito.  Director:  Akira  Kurassawa. 
Certificate:  X.  Category:  A. 

This,  the  first  Japanese  film  to  be  | 
shown  to  Europeans  since  the  wrar  and, 
for  most  of  us,  the  first  real  Japanese 
film  we  have  seen,  has  caused  much 
controversy.  It  received  the  Grand 
Prize  at  last  year’s  Venice  Festival. 
Some  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  offered 
an  easy  way  out  to  a jury  embarrassed 
by  the  claims  of  Streetcar  Named 
Desire,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Jotirnal 
D’Un  Cure  dc  Compagne,  on  the  other  : 
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that  is  to  say,  between  a film  which 
represented  the  worst  kind  of 
Hollywood  pre-occupation  with  the 
sordid,  and  a film  which  implied  the 
recognition  of  religious  values.  That  is 
not  to  say  that  the  Japanese  film  is 
without  merits  but  simply  that  its 
qualities  are  of  such  a rare  kind  that 
a single  draught  may  baffle  the  palate. 

The  argument  is  simple.  A man  has 
been  killed  in  the  forest.  Three  people 
give  three  different  accounts  of  his 
death.  He,  through  a medium,  gives 
yet  another  varying  account.  The 
audience  is  left  to  its  own  conclusion. 
Vanity,  pride,  fear,  arrogance  may  be 
at  the  root  of  the  four  versions  since 
each  tends  to  enhance  the  reputation 
of  the  teller.  Obviously  a problem 
film ; but  the  problem  is  not  proper  to 
the  film.  Except  in  so  far  as  the 
camera  localises  the  scene  of  the  crime 
and  introduces  us  to  the  characters  in 
the  film  in  an  astonishingly  flexible 
manner,  the  piece  might  as  well  if  not 


better  be  performed  upon  a stage.  The 
whole  technique  of  the  production  is 
new  to  Occidental  eyes.  The  variations 
between  mimic,  almost  static  gestures 
and  the  wild  gyrations  and  contortions 
of  face  and  limb  remind  one  of  the 
variations  of  mood  in  a Slavonic  folk 
dance.  The  vocal  range  used  by  the 
principal  characters,  both  male  and 
female,  is  something  we  are 
unaccustomed  to  and  suggests  a very 
stylised  stage  tradition.  That  is  why 
I think  that  an  adequate  judgment  on 
this  film  demands  that  other  Japanese 
films  be  viewed. 

On  its  own  it  is  a remarkable  film, 
but  whether  it  is  a prize  film  is  another 
matter.  It  seems  to  me  to  depend  too 
much  upon  theatrical  technique  to  be 
truly  cinematic,  notwithstanding  the 
fresh  and ’free  use  made  of  the  camera. 
It  is  a film  to  be  seen  by  the  student 
rather  than  by  those  who  seek 
entertainment.  In  any  case  it  is 
suitable  only  for  the  adult  in  mind. 


SOME  FILMS  REVIEWED 


NOTE.  Inclusion  in  this  list  does 
not  connote  positive  recommendation. 
Readers  are  reminded  to  refer  to  the 
full  review  when  assessing  a film. 

Category  A,  indicates  adults  only; 
B,  adults  and  adolescents;  C,  family 
audiences ; D,  particularly  for 
children. 

Reviewed  in  “Focus”  (Vol.  V, 
Nos.  3 and  4) 


Anne  of  the  Indies 

(B) 

(66) 

Belle  of  New  York,  The 

(B) 

(89) 

Blind  Man’s  Buff 

(B) 

(90) 

Card,  The 

(C) 

(87) 

Fugitive 

(A) 

(83) 

Golden  Girl 

(B) 

(59) 

Greatest  Show  on  Earth, 

The 

(B) 

(81) 

Home  at  Seven 

(C) 

(59) 

Hunted 

(B) 

(86) 

Invitation 

(B) 

(82) 

Model  and  the  Marriage 


Broker,  The 

(A) 

(59) 

Murder  in  the  Cathedral 

(B) 

(64) 

Painting  the  Clouds  with 

Sunshine 

(B) 

(58) 

Phone  Call  from  a 

Stranger 

(B) 

(67) 

Place  in  the  Sun,  A 

(A) 

(56) 

Quo  Vadis 

(A) 

(60) 

Red  Skies  of  Montana 

(B) 

(90) 

Robin  Hood 

(C) 

(84) 

Sailor  Beware 

(A) 

(82) 

Secret  People 

(B) 

(62) 

Starlift 

(B) 

(87) 

Steel  Town 

(B) 

(82) 

Streetcar  Named  Desire , 

A 

’(A) 

(80) 

Tomorrow  is  Another  Day 

(67) 

Way  Ahead , The 

(B) 

(66) 

Well,  The 

(A) 

(58) 

Where  the  River  Bends 

(B) 

(91) 
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Book  Reviews 


The  Child  in  the  World.  Bureau 
Internationale  Catholique  de 
l’Enfance,  31  rue  de  Fleur  us, 
Paris,  6.  Quarterly.  pp.  94. 
Published  in  three  separate 
editions,  English,  French  and 
Spanish.  300  Francs.  (Fr.). 

The  Bureau  Internationale  Catholique 
de  l’Enfance  (International  Catholic 
Children’s  Office),  which  came  into 
being  in  1948,  has  two  principal  objects: 
to  awaken  public  opinion  on  the 
problems  of  post  war  childhood  and  to 
keep  a vigilant  eye  on  those  who,  in 
the  world  of  today,  have  so  much  power 
in  deciding  the  fate  of  so  many  children. 

The  first  issue  of  its  quarterly  publica- 
tion, The  Child  in  the  World,  devotes 
a section  to  the  vexed  problem  of  children 
and  the  cinema,  with  an  introductory 
article  by  Cl.  Macke  on  the  main 
elements  of  the  problem.  An  article  on 
what  is  being  done  to  meet  the  demand 
for  children's  films  in  France  is  followed 
by  an  account  of  the  situation  brought 
about  by  the  lack  of  such  films  in  Italy. 

Other  sections  deal  with  The  Child  and 
Picture  Papers  and  The  Child  in  Inter- 
national Life,  and  a horrifying  and 
enlightening  extract  from  the  Russian 
Culture  and  Life  gives  some  instructions 
issued  for  the  guidance  of  Soviet  school 
teachers. 

A publication  destined  to  awaken 
public  opinion  on  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  inherent  in  the  position  of 
children  today  and  to  tell  of  the  efforts 
being  made  to  deal  with  them  cannot 
but  be  welcome.  Unfortunately  this  first 
English  issue  is  marred  by  weakness  in 
translation  and  by  a mass  of  printer’s 
errors.  We  know  the  difficulties 
involved  in  the  production  of  a publica- 
tion in  a foreign  language,  and  it  is  in 
no  spirit  of  carping  criticism  that  we 
stress  the  point,  but  because  we  know 
that,  if  English  readers  are  to  be 
attracted  to  this  magazine,  it  must  be  in 
good  English. 

M.  M. 


A Pictorial  History  of  the  Movies. 

By  Deems  Taylor,  Bryant  Hale 

and  Marcel ene  Peterson.  (George 

Allen  & Unwin,  25s.) 

The  cinema  is  still  so  young  that 
persons  now  middle  - aged  easily 
remember  the  first  attempts  of  the 
medium  to  uplift  us  with  presentations 
of  Sarah  Bernhardt  as  Queen  Elizabeth, 
to  amuse  us  with  the  grimaces  of  the 
fat  John  Bunny  and  to  thrill  us  with 
the  exploits  of  a Harry  Carey.  It  is 
yet  so  old  and  so  firmly  established 
that  the  majority  of  the  men  and 
women  who  helped  to  defend  the 
country  in  the  Second  World  War  have 
never  known  a time  when  the  cinema 
was  not  just  round  the  corner  and  as 
normal  a habit  as  watching  a football 
match  or  reading  the  daily  paper. 

There  has  developed  a kind  of  legend 
about  the  early  cinema.  This  arouses 
the  contempt  of  the  modern  film  addict 
who  is  convinced  that,  as  with  all  else 
that  has  seen  the  passing  of  the  first 
careless  rapture,  to  be  more  than 
twenty-five  years  old  is  to  be  practically 
decomposed,  and  that  real  films  must 
feature  Humphrey  Bogart  or 
Montgomery  Clift  or  Doris  Day.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  who  have 
survived  the  deluge  look  nostalgically 
upon  any  album  of  pictures  that  can 
show  a fading  trace  of  Henry  B. 
Walthall,  Clara  Kimball  Young,  Bryant 
Washburn  or  Pauline  Frederick. 

Those  who  suffer  from  such  senile 
decay  will  eagerly  con  the  pages  of  this 
book  to  find  whether  their  favourite 
memories  have  found  a place  in  the 
anthology  which  is  all  that  this  book 
can,  in  fairness,  claim  to  be.  • Even 
those  precocious  youngsters  who  think 
they  know  all  about  films  will  find 
much  here  to  stimulate  their 
imaginations  and,  if  they  are  honest, 
will  lead  them  to  realise  that  the  claims 
of  the  cinema  to  be  an  art  were  justified 
in  many  cases  a very  long  time  ago. 
There  is  a quality  as  of  fine  etchings  in 
some  of  the  early  Mary  Pickford  films  : 
we  are  reminded  again  of  the  gift  for 
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beautiful  composition  which  D.  W. 
Griffith  manifested  in  so  many 
sequences  of  Intolerance ; we  see 
evidence  of  careful  lighting  being  used 
for  emphasis  in  films  made  in  1920.  In 
other  words,  both  for  the  student  of  film 
and  for  the  casual  browser  among  old 
magazines,  the  present  volume  will  prove 
a fascinating  eye-opener,  with  the  aid  of 
some  seven  hundred  selected  pictures 
pieced  out  with  a humorously-written 
commentary,  the  authors  tell  of  the 
development  of  film  from  the  days  of 
the  peep  show  to  the  highly  efficient 
sadism  of  Kirk  Douglas  in  The 
Champion  and  the  elfin  enchantment 
of  Astaire  in  The  Barklays  of  Broadway. 

The  obvious  criticism  that  this  is  not 
a history  of  films  but  a catalogue  of 


American  pictures  has  been  anticipated 
by  the  authors  in  an  Introduction, 
which  points  out  that  it  makes  no 
pretence  of  being  a critical  survey ; 
that  it  is,  at  most,  a chronological 
pageant  of  that  part  of  the  story  that 
took  place  in  the  U.S.A.  Granting 
this,  one  feels  that  the  title  is, 
therefore,  misleading.  One  also  feels 
that  even  so,  within  the  limits  set 
themselves  by  the  authors,  there  might 
have  been  found  some  room  for  the 
greater  names  among  European  films 
and  film-makers.  However,  it  remains 
an  absorbing  book  and,  though 
expensive  as  books  go,  not  unduly  so 
considering  the  collector’s  pieces  to  be 
found  within  its  covers. 

Edmund  Barry. 


CATHOLIC  STAGE  GUILD 


ALL-STAR 

Ted  Kavanagh,  whose  recent  Papal 
Honour  is  so  richly  deserved,  has  made 
himself  responsible  for  a Charity 
Matinee  which,  this  time,  will  benefit 
not  the  Churches  and  schools  and 
other  organisations  to  which  he 
customarily  gives  his  services  so 
generously,  but  the  Catholic  Stage 
Guild  which  is  composed  of  those  warm- 
hearted professional  artists  upon  whom 
you  so  often  call  for  assistance. 

On  Sunday,  May  4th,  at  7-30  p.m., 
the  Adelphi  Theatre,  London,  should 
see  a packed  and  overflowing  audience 
eager  to  enjoy  a show  which  not  even 
a Royal  Command  Performance  could 
equal. 

Among  the  names  of  those  who  have 
promised  to  appear  are  Anne  Crawford, 
Michael  Denison,  Dulcie  Gray,  Gilbert 
Harding,  Charmian  Innes,  Ernest 
Milton,  Barbara  Mullen,  Tessie  O’Shea, 
Robert  Speaiglit  and  Wee  Georgie 
Wood.  Gordon  Crier,  the  well-known 
B.B.C.  producer,  is  in  charge  of  the 
show. 


MATINEE 

Tickets  range  in  price  from  5s.  to 
£2  2s.  Among  those  distinguished 

personalities  who  have  already  given 
their  patronage  to  this  very  special 
matinee  are  H.E.  the  Belgian 
Ambassador,  H.E.  the  Portuguese 
Ambassador,  H.E.  the  Austrian 
Ambassador,  Lady  Winefride  Elwes, 
Lord  Killanin,  The  Viscountess  Dillon, 
Sir  Pierce  Daly  and  Sir  Frank  Brangwyn. 

Will  you  make  every  effort,  please, 
to  see  that  this  first  effort  of  the 
Catholic  Stage  Guild  to  support  itself 
is  a great  success.  They  have  helped 
you  in  the  past.  Help  them  for  the 
future. 


CATHOLIC 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Sir, 

I am  in  profound  agreement  with  the 
fact  that  there  are  too  many  award- 
giving panels  and  that  there  is  a 
tendency  for  decadent  art  to  win  the 
approval  of  judges.  I condemn  such 
films  as  La  Rondc  and  .4  Streetcar 
Named  Desire  for,  apart  from  any 
instructional  or  pitying  value  they 
might  possess,  what  value  are  they, 
and  what  a waste  of  artistry  bestowed 
upon  them. 

In  contrast  I would  particularly  like 
to  praise  T reasure  of  Sierra  Madre  and 
Broken  Arrow  as  two  films  of 
exceptional!}'  high  artistic  and  moral 
standard,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
they  were  also  films  of  outstanding 
entertainment  value.  Rarely  are  all 
these  qualities  present ! 

I have  always  admired  the  film  that 
gets  away  from  the  studio,  and  here 
outdoor  advantages  have  never  been 
put  to  better  use,  a far  subtler  use  than 
John  Ford’s  so  many  photographic 
displays,  though  I haven’t  seen  his 
best  works,  and  more  memorable  too. 
One  pictures  the  day  when  the  studio 
is  reserved  only  for  big-scale  musicals, 
operatic  ballets,  specials  and  fantasies. 

One  recalls  the  casual  spectacle  of 
Broken  Arrow  with  far  more  delight 
than  the  forced  De  Mille.  The 
technicolor,  too,  is  in  complete  harmony 
with  the  colourful  story,  equalling  one’s 
imagination  if  one  were  listening  to  it 
on  the  radio,  and  not  orgiastically 
planted  on  to  a trite  story  as  so  often 
is  the  case.  This  finest  use  of 
technicolor  is  also  to  be  seen  in 
Captain  from  Castile  and  I daresay  one 
can  name  other  films  in  which 
technicolor  is  well  used.  Colour  is  as 
yet  in  a lower  stage  of  infancy  than 
the  cinema  itself.  Perhaps  one  day 
colours  of  different  sorts  and  shades 
will  primarily  govern  films. 

America  has  long  excelled  in  the 
authentic  field.  I would  like  to  single 
out  an  American  war  film,  War 
Correspondent,  directed  by  William 
Wellman  for  its  uniqueness  in  conveying 
authenticity  though  not  filmed  in  the 
actual  backgrounds.  I don’t  know 
when  it  was  made  nor  have  I seen  a 


review'  of  it'  by  any  critic,  but  I was 
particularly  impressed  by  its  deliberate 
avoidance  of  any  kind  of  a story  at  all, 
especially  when,  seeing  Robert  Mitchum 
starring  in  it,  expecting  a typical 
glorified  film.  Surely  here  was  the 
truest  picture  of  the  war ! Quietly 
moving  and  sensitive  throughout,  its 
concentration  on  just  a handful  of 
characters  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of 
a war  correspondent,  distinguished  it 
from  the  monotony  of  a documentary. 

I note  that  Ealing  Studios  have  also 
taken  to  authenticity  again  after  being 
the  original  source  of  influence  to 
Hollywood.  Most  notable  director  is 
Basil  Dearden,  wThose  films  are  always 
fascinatingly  distinguished  by  sharp 
cutting  and  quick  camera  movement. 

One  feels  that  movement  is  the 
essential  basic  medium  for  the  cinema 
and  that  such  static  films  as  They  Came 
to  the  City,  though  this  instance  is 
noted  for  its  movement  at  every 
opportunity,  All  About  Eve, 
Gentleman's  Agreement,  etc.,  which  so 
often  win  the  favour  of  the  judges,  are 
not  the  highest  form  of  cinematic  art 
and  take  up  valuable  space  on  the 
screen,  when  better  confined  to  the 
medium  of  the  stage,  the  radio,  or  the 
television  in  its  present  early  stages. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  S.  J.  Griffiths. 

4 Napier  Gardens, 

Hythe,  Kent. 

Mistaken  Identity 

Sir, 

I must  disclaim  the  honour  done  me 
in  putting  my  initial  to  the  review  of 
The  Card. 

May  I remark,  also,  that  the  picture 
on  page  83  entitled  “Sailor  Beware”  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  regrettable  film 
of  that  name.  It  is  a scene  from  Starlift 
and  shows  Janice  Rule  sharing  a glass 
with  a U.S.  airman,  played  by  Ron 
Hegarthy. 

Yours  honestlv, 

V. 

(My  apologies  to  “X”  who  reviewed 
The  Card  and  to  “V”  for  my  mistake 
about  Sailor  Beware. — Editor.) 
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A Christian  Film  Apostle 

It  is  fitting  that  we  should  pay  tribute,  in  the  first  pages  of  this  issue  of 
Focus,  to  Andrew  Buchanan,  D.Litt.,  Ph.D.,  who  was  a steadfast  friend  of 
Focus  and  one  of  its  earliest  literary  contributors.  Every  month,  for  two  years, 
he  contributed  a series  of  articles  : Focus  Film  Course — later  published  in  book 
form — which'  brought  delight  and  practical  help  to  our  readers,  particularly  to 
those  anxious  to  learn  how  to  become  good  film-craftsmen. 

Dr.  Buchanan  had  something  to  say  about  the  God-given  gift  of  the  cinema 
and  he  said  it,  like  the  artist  he  was,  with  lucidity,  humility  and  good  humour. 
We  are  too  near  him  to  assess  his  work  as  a film-artist-craftsman,  but  he  has 
certainly  blazed  a trail ; it  is  perhaps  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  some  ways 
— as  regards  the  cinema — he  was  a man  before  his  time. 

The  style  is  the  man.  Dr.  Buchanan  had  a lucid  manner  of  writing.  He 
also  possessed  a lucid  mind,  he  had  the  poet’s  power  of  penetrating  the  surface 
of  things,  with  the  result  that  eternal  things  meant  more  to  him  than  temporary 
things.  Mother  Mary  Martin,  for  whom  Dr.  Buchanan  made  the  film  Visitation, 
once  said  to  me  : “I  cannot  possibly  tell  you  how  much  I owe  to  Mr.  Buchanan.” 

Dr.  Buchanan  did  not  write  for  applause,  he  wrote  to  persuade  men  to  use 
the  cinema  for  the  glory  of  God.  He  himself  used  the  light  and  sound  of  the 
cinema  to  spread  the  light  of  Christianity  and  the  sound  of  its  good  news.  In 
this  sense  he  was  a true  Christian  film-apostle. 

Dr.  Buchanan  always  wrote  with  good  humour.  I cannot  recall  any  occasion 
when  he  used  words  as  weapons  to  pain  people.  As  critic  I found  him 
constructive,  practical  and  creative.  In  private  life  he  was  kindly  and  good 
humoured,  which  does  not  mean  that  he  suffered  everybody  and  everything  gladlv. 

I did  not  know  Dr.  Buchanan  intimately,  but  in  the  last  year  I got  to  know 
him  quite  well.  His  great  ambition  in  life,  he  told  me,  was  to  make  a film 
of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi;  he  wanted  it  to  be  such  a film  as  would  reveal  the 
spirit  of  St.  Francis  in  pictorial  language  that  a blase  world  would  understand. 
For  some  months  we  talked  and  planned  and  planned  and  talked.  Only  a few 
weeks  ago  he  sent  me  a scenario  with  a short  note,  to  read  it  at  my  leisure. 
Some  days  later  I telephoned  him  to  offer  my  opinion.  To  my  surprise  his 
secretary  told  me  that  he  was  very  ill.  When  I saw  him  in  hospital  I certainly 
did  not  think  that  he  was  a dying  man.  I certainly  knew  that  he  was  a very 
tired  man.  I believe  that  he  had  worn  himself  out  with  too  much  work.  He 
longed  for  rest.  I recall  that  he  said  : “The  Carthusian  monks  have  found  the 
secret  of  life,  haven’t  they?”  He  talked  about  his  cottage  in  Sussex  where 
he  intended  to  rest  and  write  when  he  got  better.  . . 

Rest  came  to  him  in  another  way.  He  died  oil  May  12th. 

“Eternal  rest  give  to  him,  O Dord,  and  let  perpetual  light  shine 
upon  him  , , , ” 


Editor. 
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Dr.  Andrew  Buchanan 


The  death  of  Andrew  Buchanan 
has  deprived  the  Catholic  Film 
Institute  of  one  of  its  most  generous 
and  sympathetic  friends.  Though 
not  a member  of  the  Church,  few 
Catholics  had  so  complete  and 
instinctive  a grasp  of  the  implications 
of  the  Papal  Encyclical  on  the  Use 
and  Misuse  of  Films.  He  was  an 
idealist  in  a world  in  which  ideals 
are  regarded  as  almost  the  sign  of  the 
mentally  feeble.  He  appreciated  the 
papal  call  to  a life  dedicated  to  “the 
noble  cause  of  raising  the  standard 
of  the  motion  picture  to  meet  the 
needs  of  education  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  Christian  conscience”. 
He  understood  that  though  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  commercial 
people  making  their  living  from 
films,  there  is  also  a place  and  a need 
for  a group,  quasi  religious  in 
character,  technically  competent  and 
dedicated  to  the  production  of  those 
films  which,  of  their  nature,  would 
not  attract  the  commercial  producer 
and  which,  because  of  the  high  costs, 
seemingly  inseparable  from 
commercial  film-making,  the  normal 
religious  groups  could  not  hope  to 
undertake.  E Xpert  o crede,  and 
films  like  Visitation , Crucifers  to 
Walsingham,  Pilgrimage  to  Fatima, 
The  Master  Calleth  Thee,  to  mention 
only  those  films  directly  of  interest 
to  Catholics,  would  not  have  been 
made  had  not  Buchanan’s  generous 
approach  to  the  problem,  kept  the 
costs  down  to  non-profit  bedrock.  It 
was  one  of  his  great  disappointments 
that  lack  of  even  this  bedrock 
prevented  the  completion  of  the 
Hierarchy  Congress  film,  a subject 


about  which  he  took  tremendous 
pains  and  to  which  he  contributed 
much  of  his  own. 

He  was  not  always  happy  about 
the  working  out  of  the  films  we  asked  ■ 
him  to  produce.  He  had  his  own 
ideas  about  most  things  but  gave, 
perhaps,  too  much  deference  to 
opinions  and  ideas  expressed  by  “the 
cloth”.  Looking  back  on  the  films 
mentioned,  one  can  now  see  that 
their  faults  derived  mainly  from 
those  points  about  which  he  bowed 
to  our  demands  or  suggestions.  He 
had  a high  standard  of  cinema- 
tographic integrity.  He  was  convinced 
that  film  was  a divinely-permitted 
instrument  capable  of  bringing 
understanding  about  spiritual  realities 
to  millions  who  might  otherwise  never 
know  them.  He  was  also  convinced 
that  little  could  be  expected  from  the 
commercial  cinemas  as  at  present 
constituted.  The  last  book  he 
published  ended  with  a plea  for  the 
disengaging  of  the  production  and 
distribution  of  children’s,  educational 
and  religious  films  from  the  toils  of 
an  industry  geared  for  and  mainly 
existing  because  of  the  insatiable 
demand  for  entertainment.  He  had 
come  almost  to  despair  of  ever  seeing 
the  film  really  free  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  and  uplifting  of  humanity. 
The  idea  of  the  O.C.I.C.  Prize  for  the 
film  “contributing  most  to  moral  and 
spiritual  progress”  gave  him  great 
pleasure.  Nevertheless,  in  the  last 
article  which,  with  characteristic 
generosity  he  wrote  at  my  request  for 
the  Australian  Y.C.S.  he  wrote : j 
“Film,  wonderful  invention  though  ' 
it  is,  remains  a superficial  success  but 
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a fundamental  failure,  and  the 
technician  is  its  victim,  or  rather  a 
victim  of  the  technical  age  which  has 
evolved  technical  forms  of  relaxation 
to  amuse  its  slaves”. 

If  I may  be  allowed  to  quote  in 
full  the  final  paragraph  of  this  last 
article,  it  will  serve  better  than  any 
words  of  mine  to  indicate  the  loss 
which  the  Catholic  Film  Institute  has 
suffered  in  the  death  of  Andrew 
Buchanan.  He  wrote:  ‘‘Thus,  wheels 
drive  civilisation  round  the  vicious 
circle.  The  few  who  are  brave 

enough  to  jump  off  the  madly 
spinning  monster,  and  who  land  on 
their  feet,  are,  perhaps,  the  only 
people  in  a position  to  see  everything 


clearly  in  focus.  And  they  realise 
that  the  screen  can  make  major 
contributions  towards  world  harmony 
and  spiritual  enlightenment  without 
sacrificing  one  iota  of  what  has 
become  known  as  entertainment,  but 
that  it  can  never  do  so  until  the 
technician  is  able  to  recapture  the 
spirit  of  the  craftsman,  and  respond 
freely  to  inspiration.  The  spiritual 
strength  of  such  men  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  power  which  can  ever  bring  the 
churning  wheels  now  crucifying 
humanity,  to  a standstill.” 

May  God  grant  rest  to  his  soul  and 
may  we  continue  to  be  inspired  and 
encouraged  by  his  teaching. 

John  A.  V.  Burke. 


Andrew  Buchanan  presenting  the  script  of  his  film  “Visitation”  to 
Mother  Mary  Martin 
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Ha  ve  You  Anything 
To  Discuss? 

“THE  LATENT  POWER” 

This  month,  Richard  R.  Hagon,  a Catholic 
cinema  journalist,  points  out  that  the  power 
to  influence  the  cinema  for  good  lies  within 
ourselves 


4 


In  resolving  what  would  be  an 
outstanding  title  for  this  contribution 
on  the  Cinema,  the  idea  was  to  convey 
the  hidden  or  unknown — Power — of  the 
Cinema  and  the  latent  or  unknown — 
Power  — of  the  cinema-goer  in 
influencing  the  development  and 
improvement  of  this  tremendous  factor 
in  modern  life. 

In  spite  of  educational  and  scientific 
progress — it  is  still  true  to  say — that  no 
one  is  able  to  define  exactly  what 
electricity  really  is — we  only  know  it 
is  a Power — and  it  is  equally  true  that 
no  one  can  exactly  define  just  what  is 
the  extent  of  Power — likely  to  develop 
in  the  progress  of  the  Cinema  Industry 
in  the  future  years. 

Certain  facts  are  well  known,  such  as 
the  Cinema  is  the  most  popular  form 
of  entertainment  in  practically  every 
country  in  the  world.  It  therefore,  in 
a way,  is  “universal”  and  we  might 
with  advantage  remember  that 
“universal”  is  an  outstanding 
characteristic  of  the  Catholic  Faith.  It 
has  a latent  power  of  universal  appeal 
because  it  speaks  or  conveys  under- 
standing in  practically  every  language 
in  the  world. 

Our  Responsibility 

This  power  in  the  cinema  can 
logically  be  a great  force  for — “Good”. 


It  can  also  be  a tragic  and  terrible 
curse  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
the  latent  Power  to  Convey  wrong  ideas 
and  give  false  impressions  which  may 
be  the  means  of  influencing — “Evil”. 

It  is,  therefore,  at  once  evident 
from  this  important  fact  why  , 
His  Holiness  the  Pope  is  anxious  that 
the  Cinema  should  develop  on  right 
lines  and  prove  a good — influence — in 
the  lives  of  the  people. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  article 
to  dwell  on  the  “Religious  Aspect  of 
the  Cinema”.  My  object  is  to  stress 
the  concern  and  responsibility  of 
Catholic  journalists  in  particular  and 
also  indicate  how  the  ordinary  person, 
either  with  or  without  religious  bias, 
can  do  much  to  ensure  that  the  cinema 
does  definitely  develop  into  a force 
for — “Good” — and  let  me  add  this  also 
means  good  entertainment. 

It  might  be  reasonable  to  ask  at  this 
stage  what  experience  and  knowledge  { 
I have  that  warrants  me  to  presume  to 
indicate  a line  of  Catholic  Action  in 
connection  with  the  Cinema  Industry. 
My  answer  to  that  query  is  that  in  a 
journalistic  sphere  I have  been  writing 
about  the  technical  and  managemental 
problems  of  the  Cinema  Industry  for 
over  25  years  and  I have  watched 
developments  with  great  interest  and 
learnt  quite  a lot. 
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History  of  Cinema 

Briefly  let  us  consider  the  history  of 
the  Cinema.  In  its  early  stages  it  was 
— exploited — by  travelling  showmen.  In 
those  days — sometimes  referred  to  as 
The  Custard  Pie  Era — the  films  were 
very  crude — you  old  stagers — remember 
it  seemed  as  if  it  was  always — raining 
and  the  appeal  to  humour  often  was 
rough  house  methods  terminating  with 
someone  being  hit  with — custard  or 
whitening. 

Well,  for  a time  the  showman  made 
a good  thing  out  of  the  novel 
entertainment  of  moving  pictures. 
Their  principal  worry — it  still  exists 
today — was  getting  new  programmes. 
The  films  were — and  still  are — bought 
by  renting  companies  who  lent  the 
films  for  exhibition  and  charged  a 
percentage  for  the  loan  of  the  films. 
It  has  always  been — and  still  is — a sore 
point  with  exhibitors  that  the  renters 
charged  too  much. 

This  economic  problem  was  to  some 
extent  solved  by  the  three  big  Cinema 
Circuits — Gaumont  British,  Odeon  and 
Associated  British  Cinemas.  They  had 
and  continue  to  have  a monopoly  of 
what  is  regarded  as  the  best  films. 
Obviously  a firm  with  400  cinemas  could 
pick  and  choose — their  custom  and 
film  hire  payments  entitled  them  to 
this  advantage  over  the  independent 
exhibitors  who  might  only  have  one  or 
a few  cinemas  in  which  to  show  the 
film.  In  recent  years,  the  big  circuits 
also  gained  an  advantage  by  linking  up 
with  companies  who  were  producing 
films  in  British  studios. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  Cinema 
had  become  a tremendous  financial 
proposition.  They  found  it  was  a gold 
mine.  But  the  tragic  slump  in  box 
office  returns  in  the  past  three  years 
has  given  grave  concern  because  the 
mine  is  no  longer  producing — Gold. 

Power  of  Withholding  Patronage 

Now  we  can  fittingly  return  to 
consideration  of  the  Latent  Power.  The 
success  or  failure  of  the  Cinema 
Industry  depends  to  a major  extent  on 
box  office  receipts.  Economic  and  other 


factors  have  compelled  the  general 
public  to  become  very — choosy — in 
their  form  of  entertainment.  We,  as 
Catholics,  ought  to  and  in  many  cases 
were  always  choosy — if  a film  was  not 
desirable  w’e  did  not  go  and  see  it. 

The  saying  “The  Customer  is  always 
right”  has  of  recent  years  proved  itself 
beyond  dispute  in,  the  Cinema  Industry. 
That  Latent  Power  of  withholding 
patronage  is  a tremendous  force  and 
cannot  be  ignored. 

It  is  true  to  say,  and  I take  full 
responsibility  for  making  the  statement, 
that  in  recent  years  the  standard  of 
film  e n te  rt  a i n m e n t has  sadly 
deteriorated.  Murder,  Suicides  and 
'Grim  Stories — no  longer  attract  the 
public  to  the  Cinema.  The  producers 
of  films  in  some  cases  are  failing  to 
entertain  and  after  all  that  is  the 
secondary  purpose  of  the  Cinema.  The 
first  and  most  important  purpose  is,  of 
course  to  make — money. 

There  is  the  writing  on  the  wall. 
The  real  power  in  the  future 
development  or  demise  of  the  Cinema 
Industry  depends  on — you  the  General 
Public.  If  the  type  of  film  and  other 
factors  do  not  appeal,  either  from  an 
entertainment  or  a Catholic  standard,- 
each  and  every  individual  person  can 
if  they  wish  do  something  about  it — 
you  have  the  Latent  and  Positive  Power 
— if  you  care  to  use  it. 

Let  me  conclude  by  adding  that  if 
you  are  dissatisfied  do  something  else 
to  rectify  the  position.  Go  and  have 
a chat  with  your  local  cinema  manager, 
tell  him  kindly  why  he  does  not  see 
you  and  yours  as  often  as  he  would 
like.  He  will  certainly  contact  the 
powers  that  be  and  policy,  etc.,  will 
soon  be  altered. 

Incidentally,  we  have  proved  the 
advantage  in  the  North-East  of  the 
“Latent  Power  System”.  One 
independent  exhibitor,  to  suit  public 
taste,  now  runs  regular  shows  four 
nights  a week  of  Foreign  Films  and 
people  travel  as  far  as  30  miles  to  attend 
hi9  cinema.  In  three  other  cinemas 
in  the  North-East  the  programme  wras 
changed  after  the  first  day  because  the 
public  did  not  like  the  films  shown. 
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By  our  Panel  of  Priests 


Category  A,  indicates  adults  only;  B,  adults  and  adolescents; 
C,  family  audiences;  D , particularly  for  children 


CRY  THE  BELOVED  COUNTRY 

Starring:  Canada  Lee,  Charles  Carson, 
Sidney  Poitier,  Joyce  Carey. 
Producer  and  Director:  Zoltan 

Korda.  Adapted  by  Alan  Paton 
from  his  novel.  London  Film. 
Distributors:  British  Lion. 

Certificate:  A.  Category : B. 

Running  time  : 103  minutes. 

In  England,  fortressed  behind  a sea 
wall,  we  are  remote  from  problems 
which  exercise  Europeans  and  other 
peoples  scattered  over  the  globe. 
Seretse  Kharaa,  Dr.  Malan,  the  Rev. 
Michael  Scott — these  and  other  names 
come  and  go  without  much  impact 
upon  our  lives.  It  is  well  then  for  us 
to  be  shown  on  the  screen  something 
of  the  problem  in  South  Africa,  of  the 
depth  of  gulf  between  European  and 
non-European  in  that  land. 

Presenting  such  a story  as  this,  the 
obvious  dangers  are  racial  prejudice 
and  sentimentality.  To  say  the  Korda- 
Paton  production  has  steered  clear  of 
these  rocks  is  high  praise,  but  not 
baseless,  for  they  have  made  this  tricky 
material  into  a remarkably  fine  film. 

Holding  the  attention  all  the  time  is 
the  simple  expressive  face  of  Canada 
Lee  playing  the  Rev.  Stephen  Kumalo. 
It  is  his  film,  and  to  him  goes  much 
of  the  credit  for  avoiding  mawkish 
sentimentality.  The  sincerity  which 
shines  front  his  often  bewildered 
countenance  gives  the  impression  of 
living  rather  than  acting.  Following 
his  lost  boy  to  Johannesburg,  he  is  the 
old  countryman  swallowed  up  in  the 
whirl  and  strife  of  the  city.  His 
character  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the 


Rev.  Msimangu  (Sidney  Poitier),  young, 
fiery,  forthright  in  his  reactions,  as  he 
guides  Kumalo  in  his  search. 

The  plot  by  which  the  local  European 
farmer’s  son  is  murdered  bv  Kumalo’s 
prodigal,  who  in  turn  is  executed,  may 
seem  contrived,  but  this  is  not 
noticeable  in  a setting  of  scenes  which 
carry  the  viewer  through  a gently 
pointed  lesson.  Sorrow  unites  the  two 
fathers  where  former  events  only  made 
a barrier.  The  recognition  of  this 
problem,  the  deep  feeling  between  the 
races  in  South  Africa,  the  under- 
standing that  more  is  done  by  love  and 
kindness  than  by  repression  and  fear, 
these  points  emerge  in  a film  which 
is  moving  and  thoughtful,  though  not 
blatantly  preaching.  Skilful  direction 
combine  with  admirable  acting  and 
photography  to  give  an  impressive 
exposition  of  a wrongness  so  little 
known  to  England.  If  the  solution  is 
not  so  easily  attained  off  the  screen, 
at  least  the  basic  principle  everywhere 
must  be  the  active  Christian  one  of 
charity. 

M. 


WITH  A SONG  IN  MY  HEART 

Starring:  Susan  Hayward,  Rory 

Calhoun,  David  Wayne,  Thelma 
Ritter.  Director:  Walter  Lang. 

20th  Century-Fox  Film.  Techi- 
nicolor.  Certificate  : U.  Category  : 
B.  Running  time : 120  minutes 
approximately . 

If  you  feel  like  almost  two  hours 
crowded  full  of  colour,  songs  and 
sentiment,  then  off  you  go  to  see  this 
film.  Personally,  once  in  a while,  I 
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rather  enjoy  being  played  upon  by 
every  possible  device  of  the  producer 
which  might  lead  to  admiration  and 
tears.  Rather  American,  out  of  keeping 
with  the  British  character  perhaps,  but 
good  box-office  stuff. 

Jane  Froman  was  a radio  and  stage 
singer,  who  was  injured  in  an  aeroplane 
crash  during  the  war,  while  flying  to 
Europe  to  entertain  the  troops.  The 
crash  left  her  with  a protracted  fight 
against  the  amputation  of  one  badly 
smashed  leg.  As  soon  as  she  could,  she 
was  lifted  onto  a stage,  and  began  her 
career  again,  propped  in  one  position, 
and  unable  to  walk.  Later  she  hobbled 
on  crutches  and  so  found  it  possible 
to  go  to  Germany  to  fulfil  her  belated 
engagement.  Her  courage  combined 
with  her  voice  to  make  her  the 
“forces  favourite”. 

With  such  a story,  the  recorded  voice 
of  Jane  Froman,  the  acting  of  Susan 
Hayward  and  David  Wayne,  ably 
backed  by  Thelma  Ritter  and  Rory 
Calhoun,  all  the  ingredients  are  there 
ready  for  the  pressure  cooker.  This  is 
brought  to  the  boil  in  the  final  scenes, 
where  home-sick  G.I.s  hear  the 
becrutched  Jane  Froman  sing  all  the 
old  songs  which  war  brings  into 
new  life.  Her  repertoire  includes 
“Embraceable  You”,  “I’ll  Walk  Alone”, 
“Blue  Moon”,  “Tea  for  Two”,  “I’ve 
Got  a Feeling  You’re  Fooling”,  and  so 
on.  Susan  Hayward  and  the  voice  do 
not  always  coincide  to  perfection,  a 
very  difficult  matter  in  long  close-ups, 
but  this  will  not  take  away  from 
the  enjoyment  of  two  hours  of 
glorious  sob-stuff  in  the  ever  glorious 
technicolor. 

M. 


For  the  convenience  of  our 
readers  and  for  the  sake  of  good 
order  we  have  grouped  the 
various  reviews. 

+ 

Our  cover  picture  is  from  the  film 
“Le  Voyage  en  Amerique” , which 
will  be  reviewed  in  next  issue. 
It  depicts  Pierre  Fresnay  and 
Yvonne  Printemps. 


EMERGENCY  CALL 

Starring:  Jax;k  Warner,  Anthony  Steel, 
Joy  Shelton,  and  introducing 
Freddie  Mills.  Producer:  Ernest 
C.  Roy.  Director:  Lewis  Gilbert. 
Distributors:  Butcher’s  Film 

Service.  Certificate'.  U.  Category: 
B . Running  time : 90  minutes 
approximately . 

This  is  a nice  little  tale  of  a dear 
little  girl  suffering  from  leucaemia  who, 
'but  for  a total  blood  transfusion,  will 
die  within  five  days  of  her  admission 
into  hospital.  Unfortunately  her  blood 
group  is  so  rare  that  there  is  none  of 
it  ready  in  the  “blood  bank”  and  a 
pint  each  from  three  “donors”  is 
required.  England  is  scoured,  and  the 
mighty  resources  of  Scotland  Yard  go 
to  the  scouring,  for  the  necessary  three. 
In  each  case  difficulties  have  to  be 
overcome.  The  first  is  a negro  sailor, 
the  second  a disillusioned  boxer  and 
the  third  a dying  man  wanted  for 
murder.  In  the  end  the  dear  little  girl 
gets  her  three  pints  and  is  returned  to 
the  living  while  the  nice  kind  doctor  is 
called  at  once  to  the  next  case  to  claim 
his  devoted  care. 

Is  it  all  rather  , a documentary  in 
favour  of  the  Blood  Transfusion 

Service  ? Or  of  the  efficiency  of  our 
wonderful  police  ? Or  of  the  inevitable 
courtesy  and  warm  sympathy  of  the 
practitioners  in  our  National  Health 
Service  ? I wonder. 

Jack  Warner  brings  an  astringent 
humanity  to  the  part  of  the  detective, 
Anthony  Steel  and  John  Robinson 
might  really  be  the  sympathetic 

doctors.  Earl  Cameron  has  his  own 

natural  dignity  as  the  coloured  seaman. 
Joy  Shelton  plays  the  troubled  mother 
with  a nice  restraint  which  makes  it 
all  very  moving.  And,  of  course,  a 
small  part  found  its  convincing  player 
in  Thora  Hird.  Eric  Portman  carried 
off  the  honours  of  the  underworld  of 
so-called  sport  as  Flash  Harry. 

At  the  Press  Show  I found  myself 
seated  next  to  Freddie  Mills,  who 

seemed  to  be  enjoying  the  film.  Need 
I say  more  ? No. 


X. 
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Rhythmical  dance  by  Radha 


THE  RIVER 

Starring:  Nora  Swinburne,  Esmond 

Knight,  Arthur  Shields,  Suprova 
Mukerjee,  Thomas  E.  Breen. 
Producer:  Kenneth  McEldowney 
(for  United  Artists).  Director: 
Jean  Renoir.  Technicolor. 
Certificate:  U.  Category:  B. 

Running  time:  95  minutes 

approxima  tely . 

This  colourful,  charming  film  was 
made  in  India  and  has  a somewhat 
naive  mystique  about  India,  possibly 
overcharged  by  the  female  commentator 
who  intervenes  at  frequent  intervals. 

With  some  considerable  delicacy  it 
tells  of  the  interplay  of  emotion 
between  an  American  Captain  John 
(Thomas  S.  Breen),  who  is  all  the  time 
a victim  of  the  war,  and  three 
adolescent  girls  who  get  a "fixation” 
on  him.  Young  hearts  are  easily 
broken  or  seem  to  be,  but  Captain 
John  is  one  of  the  reserved  kind  of 
Americans  and  on  the  whole  behaves 
well. 

The  tenderness  of  the  treatment  as  a 
whole  is  caught  up  in  a really  lovely 
performance  by  Nora  Swinburne  It  is 


Esmond  Knight  makes  friends 


given  to  her  with  the  simplest  words 
to  put  motherhood  just  precisely  where 
Almighty  God  puts  it,  and  for  that 
alone  I give  this  film  a family 
recommendation. 

We  are  introduced  to  Patricia 
Walters,  Radha  and  Adrienne  Corri, 
who  take  the  parts  of  the  three  young 
girls,  and  very  well  they  do  them. 
Esmond  Knight  as  the  father  and 
Arthur  Shields  as  the  Eastern  minded 
neighbour  give  sensitive  performances 
which  must  eidarge  their  reputations. 

The  Indian  actors  are  interesting. 
Besides  Radha  they  include  a faithful,  ' 
bustling,  managing  nanny  (Suprova 
Mukerjee).  Ram  Singh  is  the  old  Sikh 
warrior  settled  into  gateman  of  “the 
family”.  And  there  is  a charming 
very  small  native  boy  who  is  the 
inseparable  companion  of  Bogey 
(Richard  Foster)  who  himself  gives  a 
performance  which  is  natural  yet 
without  any  of  the  stridencies  of  some 
bov  actors  we  have  all  heard  and  seen. 

The  restricted  circle  of  whites  and 
their  coloured  friends  and  dependents 
is  skilfully  delineated  against  the 
throbbing  background  (yes,  it  does 
really  throb,  for  we  have  Indian  music 
most  of  the  time)  of  the  holy  river,  the 
temples,  the  bazaar,  the  factory,  the 
river,  the  river,  the  river  and  what 
must  be  a reassuringly  rationalised 
appreciation  of  the  Hindu  religion. 

X. 
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Engaged  in  friendly  conversation 
Patricia  Waters,  Radha,  Arthur  Shields 


Boys  will  be  boys 
Richard  Foster — Trilak  Jetley 


Dr.  Andre  Ruszkowski,  K.S.G. 


His  many  friends  from  many  nations 
will  want  to  congratulate  the  genial 
and  pentecostal  General  Secretary  for 
External  Relations  of  the  International 
Catholic  Film  Office  on  the  occasion  of 
the  honour  done  him  bv  the  Holy 
Father.  Ur.  Andre  Ruszkowski,  an 
exile  from  his  native  Poland  where  he 
was  a lawyer  specialising  in  cinema 
law,  has  spent  the  years  since  the  war 
devoting  himself  tirelessly  to  the  work 
of  Catholic  Film  Action.  The  close 
bond  which  now  binds  the  25  or 
more  national  Catholic  Film  Centres 
which  comprise  the  Office  Catholique 
International  du  Cinema  (O.C.I.C.)  is 
largely  of  his  making.  No  pains  too 
much,  no  distance  too  great  for  him  to 
pursue  indefatigablv  the  work  of 
“promoting  good  motion  pictures”  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Encyclical.  The  many 
languages  which  he  speaks  have 
enabled  him  to  enter  with  under- 
standing and  sympathy  into  the 
problems  which  belong  to  each  national 


centre.  The  “International  film 
Review”  (alas  that  the  English  edition 
is  suspended)  is  his  special  care  and 
its  magnificent  presentation  and  its 
authoritative  coverage  are  a tribute  to 
his  determination  that  only  the  highest 
standards  are  good  enough  to  represent 
the  voice  of  the  Church  in  the  world 
of  cinema. 

To  Dr.  Ruszkowski,  therefore,  we 
offer  our  warmest  and  most  devoted 
felicitations  on  being  numbered  among 
the  select  group  of  those  who  may 
describe  themselves  as  Knights  of  St. 
Gregory.  It  is  an  honour  which  also 
signalises  the  alert  attention  which  the 
Holy  See  gives  to  the  whole  question 
of  Catholic  Film  Action.  As  such  we 
may  take  some  little  satisfaction  to 
ourselves  in  that  our  work  is  thus 
honoured  in  the  honour  done  to  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Office 
Catholique  International  Du  Cinema  to 
which  we  are  proud  to  say  that  we  are 
affiliated. 


e you  see  Richard  Foster  endeavouring  to  charm  a snake 
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DOWN  AMONG  THE 
SHELTERING  PALMS 

Starring:  William  Lundigan,  Jane 

Greer,  Mitzi  Gaynor,  David 
Wayne,  Gloria  De  Haven. 
Producer:  Fred  K o h 1 m a r . 

Director:  Edmund  Goulding.  A 
20th  Century-Fox  Picture  in 
Technicolor.  Certificate:  A. 

Category : B.  Running  time: 

87  minutes. 

An  island  in  the  South  Pacific 
•occupied  by  American  soldiers 
forbidden  to  fraternise  with  the 
inhabitants  (that  is,  with  the  attractive 
\oung  native  ladies)  : the  arrival  of  a 
missionary  (of  the  sort  that  dresses  in 
white  trousers  and  a blue  shirt  and 
never  mentions  religion)  with  a lovely 
niece,  closely  followed  by  the 
appearance  of  a charming  lady 
journalist  in  search  of  copy — well  you 
can  imagine  for  yourself  the  situations 
that  arise.  The  film’s  chief  interest  is 
the  performance  of  Mitzi  Gaynor,  who 
in  this  picture  has  gone  native  and 
become  one  of  the  island  girls. 
Anything  this  accomplished  young 
actress  has  to  do  she  does  extremely 
well,  whether  it  be  dancing,  singing, 
looking  pathetic,  making  faces  at  her 
rivals  or  shying  coconuts  at  the  heads 
of  people  who  annoy  her ; and  she  gives 
us  some  enchanting  moments,  the  best 
in  the  film.  But  for  all  that  I feel  that 
she  has  been  miscast,  and  shall  look 
forward  to  seeing  her  again  in  a 
straight  part.  The  music  both  vocal 
and  instrumental  is  terribly  noisy ; 
please,  will  the  gentlemen  responsible 
for  sound  production  remember  that  the 
audience  is  not  deaf. 

T.  C.  F. 

FORT  DEFIANCE 

Starring:  Dane  Clark,  Ben  Johnson, 
Peter  Graves.  Producer:  Frank 
Melford.  Director:  John  Rawlins. 
A United  Artists  Release.  Colour 
by  Cinecolor.  Certificate : U. 

Category:  B.  Running  time: 

80  minutes. 

Another  Western  with  the  usual 
ingredients  of  ranchers,  gangs,  Indians 
and  Government  troops.  Plenty  of 
theft,  shooting  and  pursuits  on 


horseback  over  desert  waste.  It  is  not 
worse  than  many  of  its  predecessors 
and  is  in  fact  better  than  some.  The 
cinecolor  is  good,  the  acting  adequate. 

And  that  is  really  all  there  is  to  say 
about  it. 

T.  C.  F. 

TALL  HEADLINES 

Starring:  Mai  Zetterling,  Michael 

Denison,  Flora  Robson,  Dennis  4 
Price,  Andre  Morell.  Producer: 
Raymond  Stross.  Director: 
Terence  Young  Distributors: 
Grand  National  Pictures  Ltd. 
Certificate:  A.  Category : B. 

Running  time : 95  minutes 

approximately . 

All  about  the  reactions  of  a perfectly 
normal  suburban  family  after  the 
eldest  son  has  committed  a murder  and 
been  hanged  for  it.  The  plot  has  great 
possibilities  and  the  film  might  have 
been  so  good;  but  it  just  hasn’t  come 
off,  in  spite  of  some  fine  acting  by 
Andre  Morell  and  Flora  Robson  as  the 
father  and  mother  of  the  murderer. 
Michael  Denison  is  not  really  successful 
in  the  part  of  the  younger  brother,  who 
broods  over  the  tragedy  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  is  driven  to  the  verge 
of  madness.  From  the  religions  angle 
it  is  deplorable  : at  the  very  moment 
of  her  son’s  execution  the  mother 
makes  a remark  that  verges  on  the 
blasphemous.  Nor  is  the  end  convincing. 

On  the  whole  a disappointment. 

T.  C.  F. 

DISTANT  DRUMS 
Starring:  Gary  Cooper  and  Mari 

Aldon.  Producer:  Milton  Sperling. 
Director:  Raoul  Walsh.  A United 
States  Pictures  Production. 
Presented  by  Warner  Bros. 
Certificate:  U.  Category:  B. 

Running  time ; 120  minutes  ^ 

approx . 

Schoolboys  of  thirteen  are  the  most 
likely  type  of  person  to  enjoy  this  film, 
for  it  is  a story  of  hazardous  adventure 
in  which  an  Indian  tribe  is  ruthlessly 
suppressed  in  the  Florida  of  1840 — 
before  the  sanitary  inspectors  got  in, 
and  the  place  was  nothing  but  a 
swampy  jungle.  Everything  is  set  forth 
in  admirable  colour  accompanied  by 
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realistic  sounds.  We  have  drums, 
native  dances,  skirmishes  with  knives 
and  spears,  adventures  with  eagles, 
snakes  and  alligators,  the  blowing-up  of 
a fortress  and  an  under-water  duel. 
Then  there  is  Gary  Cooper,  magnificent 
at  50  looking  fuliy  20  years  younger, 
a superb  figure  of  a man,  a perfect 
shot,  and  gifted  with  noble  intuition 
which  enables  him  always  to  do  the 
right  thing  in  the  very  nick  of  time — 
a veritable  hero  for  a thirteenager. 
And  we  have  a lady,  too  (Mari  Aldon), 
a captive,  all  tied  up  by  the  Indians 
ready  for  our  hero  to  rescue  ever  so 
gallantly.  She  is  rather  dragged  into 
the  story  (as  a concession  to  the  adults, 
no  doubt)  and  thereafter  is  dragged 
through  endless  miles  of  bogs  and 
jungle  in  a flimsj'  pink  lace  frock, 
with  a single  smear  on  her  face  to 
show  she  is  worse  for  wear.  But 
necessity  demands  romance,  a happy 
marriage  for  the  hero,  and  a close-up 
as  a final  fade-out.  All  very  nice  if 
we  are  young  enough.  Pity  we  are 
not  as  voung  as  w'e  w'ere. 

G. 

HIGH  NOON 

Starring:  Gary  Cooper,  with  Thomas 
Mitchell,  Lloyd  Bridges,  Katy 
Jurado,  Grace  Kelly,  Otto  Kruger. 
Producer:  Stanley  Kramer. 

Director:  Fred  Zinnemann. 

Distributors:  United  Artists. 

Certificate:  U.  Category:  B. 

Running  time : 87  minutes. 

Noon  on  a hot  Sunday  in  1875  was 
the  time  w'hen  a train  was  due  to 
arrive  at  the  small  Western  town  of 
Hadleyville.  Frank  Miller,  justly 
condemned  for  murder  but  eventually 
pardoned,  was  expected  to  get  off  the 
train.  Should  Will  Kane,  the  marshal 
who  arrested  him,  leave  for  his 
honeymoon  as  planned,  or  stay  and 
face  the  vendetta  ? The  inhabitants  of 
the  town  have  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  discuss  and  decide  this  question. 

Kane’s  position  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  his  bride,  being  a 
Quaker,  believes  in  non-resistance.  And 
lie  could  not  foresee  that  when  it  came 
to  the  point  and  he  had  to  take  on  four 
men  at  once,  she  would  pick  one  of 
them  off  with  a remarkably  good  shot. 

As  noon  approaches,  every  effort  is 
made  to  build  up  the  tension.  A 
number  of  critics  w'ere  impressed  by 


this,  but  I thought  it  less  successful 
than  the  way  in  which  a brave  man’s 
isolation  was  conveyed. 

There  are  some  who  maintain  that 
the  cinema  remains,  as  it  began,  at  its 
best  and  most  characteristic  in  a 
Western.  And  Gary  Cooper  could  not 
be  more  at  home  than  in  this  film. 
Nevertheless  and  in  spite  of  the  support 
which  he  receives  from  such  seasoned 
actors  as  Thomas  Mitchell  and  Otto 
Kruger,  the  quality  of  the  picture,  in 
my  opinion,  tails  short  of  the 
superlative.  But  its  style  is  intelligent, 
wholesome  and  uncomplicated. 

Q- 

CURTAIN  UP 

Starring:  Robert  Morley,  Margaret 

Rutherfotd,  Kay  Kendall,  Joan 
Rice.  Producer:  Robert  Garrett. 
Director:  Ralf  Smart.  Distrib- 
utors: G.F.D.  Certificate : U. 

Category : B.  Running  time : 

82  minutes. 

This  is  a satirical  farce  which  pokes 
good-humoured  fun  at  certain  types  of 
dramatic  societies  and  certain  pla\- 
wrights  who  take  themselves  too 
seriously.  Sometimes  you  get  the 
impression  that  Curtain  Up  doesn’t 
care  how  it  gets  its  laughs  as  long  as 
it  gets  them.  I can  imagine  some 
“rep”  people  taking  offence;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  this  film  is  not  the  type 
that  intends  to  hurt.  It  is  meant  to 
create  laughter.  It  is  light  and  bright 
in  texture,  it  moves  along  gaily  with 
dialogue  which  is  always  alive,  often 
smart  and  sometimes  witty. 

There  is  good  acting  by  the  whole 
cast.  Robert  Morley  lets  himself  go 
too  much  as  the  caricaturist,  neverthe- 
less I found  him  immensely  amusing. 
Margaret  Rutherford  is,  of  course, 
excellent,  she  brings  to  the  film  that 
distinctive  kind  of  humour  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  analyse.  I liked  the  playing 
of  Kav  Kendall  very  much  and  Joan 
Rice  gives  a good  performance  as  the 
parson’s  daughter. 

This  film  should  appeal  to  that  school 
of  thought  which  vehemently  upholds 
that  the  only  purpose  of  the  cinema 
is  to  entertain.  Curtain  Up  is,  I 
imagine,  the  type  of  film  that  “bucks 
you  up”  as  a parishioner  of  mine  is 
fond  of  saying. 


E. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  STORY 

Starring:  Joel  McCrea,  Yvonne  De 
Carlo,  with  Sidney  Blackmer, 
Richard  Eerdman  and  Florence 
Bates.  Director:  Robert  Parrish. 
Distributors:  Warner  Bros. 

Certificate-.  A.  Category-.  B. 
Running  time : 80  minutes 

approximately . 

When  Joel  McCrea  comes  riding  into 
San  Francisco  in  the  year  1856  and 
finds  one  man  hanging  and  another 
about  to  he  hanged,  he  says  to  the 
Vigilantes  chief  who  has  arranged  the 
hangings  that  he  is  not  interested  in 
cleaning  up  San  Francisco’s  political 
racketeering.  One  does  not  have  to 
have  much  experience  of  this  kind  of 
film  to  know  that  before  long  he  will 
be  very  interested  indeed.  With  the 
assistance  of  a girl  whom  a bar 
attendant  describes  as  “beautiful,  smart 
and  democratic”  and  provoked  by  a 
gentleman  whose  creed  is  that 
“progress  means  that  someone  is  going 
to  get  hurt”,  Joel  finds  himself 
shanghaied,  ambushed,  involved  in  a 
duel  in  which  his  antagonist  lias 
arranged  for  a sharpshooter  to  pick  him 
off  before  he  can  draw  on  his  foe,  and 
altogether  having  an  exciting  time. 

The  best  part  of  the  film  is  the 
dialogue  which  is  crisp  and  wise- 
cracking. The  acting  is  competent  and 
the  characterisation  conventional. 

V. 

DEATH  OF  A SALESMAN 

Starring:  Fredric  March  , with 

Mildred  Dunnock,  Kevin 
McCarthy,  Cameron  Mitchell  and 
Howard  Smith.  A Columbia 
Picture.  Director:  L a s 1 o 

B e n e d e k . Certificate : X. 

Category:  A.  Running  time: 

1 12  minutes. 

I have  been  told  that  some  people 
regard  this  as  a film  favouring 
Bolshevism.  I imagine  they  must  be 
of  the  same  kidney  as  those  who,  in 
former  years,  denounced  Rerum 
Novarum  as  “Socialist”  or  those  who 
would  not  allow'  their  dependants  to 
read  the  Encyclical  Quadragesimo 
Anno  because  it  inveighed  against 
social  exploitation.  Even  now  an 


expression  of  sympathy  with  the 
conditions  of  backward  races  or  of 
criticism  of  the  materialistic  formulas 
which  govern  much  of  our  chromium- 
plated  civilisation  may  easily  earn  one 
the  label  of  “Left  Wing”;  as  if  only 
Communists  had  a right  to  feel 
compassion. 

As  a matter  of  fact  I have  not  been 
so  disturbed  by  a film  for  many  a year. 
I dreamed  of  the  implications  conveyed 
by  this  parable  about  men  w’ho  think 
it  smart  to  be  able  to  sell  something. 
I have  been  reminded  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas’s  teaching  that  the  commerce 
of  the  tradesman  is  dangerous,  because 
he  is  selling  what  he  has  not  produced, 
because  he  is  a middleman,  taking 
advantage  of  man’s  necessities.  I 
thought  of  the  school  teacher  who 
boasted  that  none  of  her  pupils  wrere 
going  into  domestic  service;  they  were 
all  going  to  become  typists.  I heard 
for  many  nights  the  mournful  words 
of  the  widow  at  the  grave  side  : “Why 
did  he  have  to  do  it  ? We  were  free  ! 
1 had  paid  off  the  instalments  on  the 
refrigerator ! ” 

What  an  indictment  of  the 
materialistic  system  into  which  the 
civilised  world  has  moved.  A system 
in  which  a canning  factory  announces 
that  it  “produces”  food!  A system  in 
which  it  is  important  that  a man  be 
well  thought  of,  well-attired,  so  that 
he  can  sell  things  he  has  not  produced 
and  never  sees.  A system  in  which  to 
be  “progressive”  means  to  outwit, 
out-smart,  the  other  poor  fool  w'ho  is 
also  trying  to  sell  something. 

Throughout  the  film  moves  a 
personage,  actually  his  long-dead 
brother  Ben,  who  urges  Willy  Loman, 
the  salesman,  to  material  ambition ; he 
it  is  who  finally  tempts  Willy  to  self- 
destruction  in  order  that  his  destitute 
family  may  collect  his  life-insurance. 
The  realisation  that  all  his  smartness 
has  gone  for  nothing,  that  his  sons,  too 
eagerly  imbibing  their  father’s  false 
philosophy,  have  degenerated  into 
wastrels,  that  his  wife,  too  often 
buoyed  up  on  specious  boasts  of  coming 
wealth,  has  now  deteriorated  into  a 
dral),  colourless  drudge,  unhinges  his 
mind.  He  re-lives  the  past,  which 
merges  inextricably  with  the  present; 
he  speaks  to  people  no  longer  alive. 
He  drives  off  madly  into  a busy 
thoroughfare  whose  scintillating  lights 
have  become  diamonds  attracting  hint 
to  riches. 
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Technically  the  film  is  an  intriguing  Clifton  Webb,  who  was  the  main 


example  of  the  mingling  of  stage  and 
screen  methods.  The  play  was  produced 
in  a cinematic  manner,  with  a specially 
designed  set  capable  of  allowing 
Willy  to  walk  from  the  present  into 
the  past.  The  film  follows  the  play  in 
this  regard  faithfully,  with  the  added 
advantage  that  the  door  into  the  past  can 
lead  Willy  away  down  vistas  impossible 
to  the  theatre.  Death  of  a Salesman  is  a 
film  which  will  repay  study.  The  acting 
is,  without  exception,  first  rate. 
Fredric  March  towers  above  the  rest 
mainly  because  he  is  physically  bigger. 
His  interpretation  of  the  role  of  Willy 
seems  to  be  legitimate  even  though  it 
is  more  theatrical  than  might  seem 
proper  to  the  screen.  His  voice,  facial 
expressions  and  gestures  are  all 
exaggerated,  but  then,  so  was  the  life 
of  the  salesman.  Other  members  of 
the  cast  who  are  outstanding  are  Kevin 
McCarthy  as  the  younger  son  and 
Mildred  Dunnock  as  the  wife.  Both 
acted  the  parts  on  the  stage  and  both 
are  superbly  right. 

Here  is  a film  for  adults  which 
teaches  us  something  about  the  way  we 
live.  “He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let 
him  hear.” 

V. 

BELLES  ON  THEIR  TOES 
Starring:  Jeanne  Crain,  Myrna  Loy, 
Debra  Paget,  Jeffrey  Hunter, 
Edward  Arnold  and  Hoagy 
Carmichael.  Director:  Henry 

Levin.  A 20th  Century-Fox 
Picture.  Certificate  : U . Category  : 
C.  Running  time : 79  minutes. 

The  belles  who  are  on  their  toes  are 
the  eldest  trio  of  Gilbreth  daughters 
to  whom  we  were  introduced  in 
Cheaper  by  the  Dozen.  Their  efforts 
are,  naturally,  to  find  themselves 
^ suitable  husbands.  The  rest  of  the 
large  family  help  or  hinder  in  their 
various  ways  while  Mother,  now 
bereft  of  the  stimulating  enthusiasm  of 
Father,  endeavours  to  keep  the  family 
together  by  lecturing  in  engineering. 
She  proves,  in  spite  of  male  prejudice, 
that  she  is  a mistress  of  her  profession 
and  the  film  ends  with  the  youngest 
of  her  daughters  finally  graduating 
triumphantly. 


attraction  in  the  first  film,  is  present 
in  the  second  only  in  the  form  of 
photographs  which  adorn  strategic 
points  of  the  Gilbreth  home.  The  rest 
of  the  large  cast  are  charming  and 
endearing.  Hoagy  Carmichael,  as  a 
handy-man  with  a passion  for  making 
explosive  beer  is  without  his  customary 
piano,  but  just  as  sardonically  amusing. 
This  is  a film  which  the  family  can  all 
enjoy  without  fuss  or  bother. 

V. 


ON  MOONLIGHT  BAY 
Starring:  Doris  Day,  Gordon  MacRae 
and  Jack  Smith.  Director:  Roy 
Del  Ruth.  A Warner  Bros. 
Picture.  Certificate-.  U.  Category. 
C.  Running  time'.  95  minutes 
approximately . 

The  racehorse  owner  who  took  his 
horse  to  see  the  film  of  the  Grand 
National  in  the  hope  that  it  might 
learn  a trick  or  two  inspired  Miss  Dylis 
Powell  (whom  a lamented  colleague  of 
mine  used  to  refer  to  as  “one  of  the 
gynaecrats  of  the  Sunday  Press”)  with 
the  fascinating  notion  of  taking  a horse 
to  the  cinema  to  help  explain  those 
films  she  found  difficult  to  appreciate. 
I have  an  alternative  suggestion.  It 
takes  up  less  room  and  causes  less 
consternation.  It  is  to  emulate  the 
example  of  the  bright  lady  in  front  of 
me  at  the  Press  Show  of  On  Moonlight 
Bay,  who  had  four  children  ranging  in 
years  from  eight  to  twelve,  to  assist 
her  make  up  her  mind.  They  provided 
the  perfect  commentary  to  a film 
which  I found  amusing  mainly  because 
I enjoyed  listening  in  to  and  watching 
the  reactions  of  the  wriggling  little 
critics  to  the  various  sequences  in  the 
film.  The  age  range  represented  in 
front  of  me  provided  an  excellent 
and  devastating  coverage  for  most 
cinematic  situations. 

The  story  was  modest  enough  : an 
American  middle-class  family,  circa 
1916,  whose  tomboy  daughter  falls  in 
love  with  a neighbouring  family’s  elder 
son,  a young  college  gentleman  with 
“progressive”  views  about  banking, 
marriage,  war  and  the  fiscal  system. 
There  are  younger  brothers  in  both 
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families  who  help  to  complicate  love’s 
young  dream  as  well  as  an  elderly  maiden 
aunt,  who  very  unsportinglv  returns  to 
her  nephew  a catapult  which  she  had 
confiscated  35  years  previously,  just  as 
he  is  rebuking  his  twelve-year-old  son 
for  indulging  in  similar  anti-social 
activities. 

From  this  you  will  gather  that  the 
film  is  packed  with  obvious,  harmless 
and  not  very  original  gags.  One  of  my 
little  critics  counted  up  the  number 
of  times  the  hired  help  had  the 
crockery  dashed  from  her  tray  by 
somebody  suddenly  coming  through 
inconveniently  placed  doors.  “Look! 
Now  she’s  going  to  do  it  again!  That’s 
the  fourth  time.” 

Doris  Day  and  Gordon  MacRae,  a 
pleasant  couple,  make  it  easy  to  sit 
through  the  film  and  Billy  Gray  as  a 
perfect  pest  of  a twelve-year-old  angel 
child  was  thoroughly  appreciated  by 
one  plus  the  four  critics  in  the  front 
row. 

One  line  given  out  by  the  progressive 
college  boy  in  acidulated  reference  to 
the  1916  vintage  popular  song  is  worthy 
of  note.  Says  he,  “They  sound  as  if 
they  were  written  by  a man  with  a 
glass  of  beer  in  one  hand  and  a 
rhyming  dictionary  in  the  other!”  One 
thing  he  forgot,  however,  is  that  young 
men  did  not  “croon”  in  those  days. 

V. 


THE  BIG  TREES 

Starring:  Kirk  Douglas,  Eve  Miller, 
Patrice  Wymore.  Director:  Felix 
Feist.  A Warner  Bros.  Picture. 
Certificate:  U.  Category:  B. 

Running  time : go  minutes. 

A rather  confusing  story  of  life  in 
the  Californian  forests  in  1900  when 
land  and  trees  were  being  exploited  by 
ambitious  and  unscrupulous  careerists. 
Kirk  Douglas  represents  a fast-talking 
company  promoter  who  is  baffled  by  a 
group  of  pacifist  Evangelists  who, 
though  willing  to  cut  down  and  sell 
some  trees  will  not  touch  the  “big 
trees”,  which  they  regard  as  their 
temple.  Intrigue,  treachery,  conversion, 
killings  and  spectacular  explosions  and 
train  smashes  fill  out  a tjiin  script. 


Kirk  Douglas  is  repeating  himself ; 
a bad  sign,  or  else  he  has  the  wrong 
director.  The  rest  of  the  cast  is 
adequate  and  the  technicolor  moderate. 
A rather  unkind  side-kick  at  the  kind 
of  religion  represented  is  when  one  of 
the  Sisterhood  bangs  a man  on  the 
head  with  a rock  and  says  : “I  don’t 
feel  at  all  wicked  : give  me  another 
rock  ! ” 

V. 


CARBINE  WILLIAMS 

Starring:  James  Stewart,  Jean  Hagen 
and  Wendell  Corey.  Director; 
Richard  Thorpe.  An  M.-G.-M. 
Picture.  Certificate:  A.  Category: 
B.  Running  time:  go  minutes. 

The  ethics  of  this  film  are  puzzling. 
It  would  seem  that  we  are  invited  to 
sympathise  with  a man  because  he  is 
a “rugged  individualist”  whose 
individualism  expresses  itself  in 
breaking  the  law  of  prohibition  (which 
may  not  arouse  much  enthusiasm)  and 
causing  the  death  of  an  officer  of  the 
law  (which  must  surely  arouse  the 
indignation  of  most).  By  one  of  the 
peculiarities  which  appear  inseparable 
from  American  jurisprudence,  the 
rugged  individualist  agrees  to  plead 
guilty  in  the  hope  of  getting  a 15  year 
sentence,  but  gets  instead  a different 
judge  and  double  the  sentence. 

Prison  life  is  brutal  in  the  extreme, 
but  it  only  has  the  effect  on  our 
individualist  of  making  him  work  out 
ideas  for  a new  type  of  gun.  He  finds 
himself  fighting  a duel  of  endurance 
with  a tough  prison  warden  who 
eventually  helps  him  both  to  finish  his 
gun  and  to  win  a remission  of  sentence. 
We  are  assured  that  this  is  a true-life 
story  and  that  the  new  gun  was 
extensively  used  by  U.S.A.  soldiers 
during  the  war.  Which  seems  to  suggest 
that,  perhaps,  after  all,  crime  does  pay. 

One  admires  the  persistence  with 
which  James  Stewart  attacks  the 
variety  of  roles  which  have  fallen  to 
his  lot  of  late.  He  is  a competent 
and  conscientious  actor  too  often 
betrayed  by  mannerisms  which  have 
now  become  cliches.  The  ambling  gait, 
the  fluttering  fingers,  the  furtive 
fingering  of  the  face,  the  swivelling 
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eye  : these  tricks  are  evidence  of  lack 
of  thought  rather  than  of  ability. 
Wendell  Corey,  as  the  warder,  is  the 
most  convincing  among  the  principals. 
Jean  Hagen  shows  nothing  of  the 


virtuosity  which  she  brought  to  the 
role  of  the  dumb  blonde  in  Singin’  in 
the  Rain.  Altogether,  a film  which  will 
entertain  without  uplifting. 

V. 


FOR  ^THE I6mrr^.  USER 

The  Amateur  Projectionist 


On  a page  in  1950,  I chastised  my 
local  cinema  manager  for  the  indifferent 
way  his  staff  presented  a programme 
of  35mm.  films.  But  I must  be  fair 
and  admit  that  dreadful  things  can 
happen  on  our  own  gauge,  too. 

I learned  this  sad  lesson  at  a 
religious  show  given — I cannot  say 
organised — by  a youth  group  in  one  of 
the  outer  suburbs.  Even  at  the  door  I 
had  misgivings  for  a charming  committee 
member  was  eagerly  collecting  half- 
crowns  from  non-members  without  a 
thought  for  lurking  spies  from  Wardour 
Street.  But  things  worse  than  the 
mere  violation  of  a hiring  agreement 
were  to  come. 

The  first  disaster  was  the  arrival  of 
the  projector  without  its  power  leads. 
An  expedition  went  into  the  night  in 
search  of  leads  but  came  back, 
unaccountably,  with  another  projector, 
this  time  fully  equipped  with  leads  but 
without  a power  plug.  An  appeal  was 
made  for  a pocket  knife  to  bare  the 
wires;  I obliged,  and  a few  minutes 
later  a roar  from  the  loudspeaker 
announced  to  half  the  suburb  that 
power  was  on. 

The  speaker  itself  was  placed  on  the 
floor  and  the  screen  nearly  touched  the 
ceiling.  This  showed  a sense  of  fair" 
play,  for  the  people  in  front  looking 
upwards  like  aircraft  spotters,  would  at 
least  hear  what  was  on  the  sound  track 
whilst  those  behind,  hearing  nothing 
but  a rumble,  would  see  the  picture 
without  risk  of  spinal  dislocation.  I 
was  in  some  doubt  at  first  whether  the 
sound  would  last  to  the  end  of  the 
show,  for  the  speech  cable  ran  dow-n 
the  aisle  with  lots  of  loops  all  ready 
to  trip  the  late-comers. 

The  projectionist  began  to  lace.  His 
method  was  to  unwind  several  yards  of 


film  and  let  the  surplus  trail  on  a dusty 
wooden  floor.  To  my  surprise  nobody 
trod  on  it  but  the  gigantic  lump  of  dirt 
that  filled  half  the  frame  when  he 
eventually  switched  on  showed  only 
too  well  how  the  print  had  suffered. 

Finally  the  show  began.  The  picture, 
about  seven  inches  larger  than  the 
screen,  was  projected  half  on  the  screen 
and  half  on  the  backs  of  the  audience. 
It  was  also  both  out  of  frame  and  out 
of  focus,  but  these  smell  details  were 
attended  to  and  by  the  time  we  had 
reached  “directed  by”  on  the  credit 
titles  the  projectionist  remembered  the' 
volume  control.  Not  long  after  that 
somebody  else  remembered  the  house 
lights,  and,  45  minutes  late,  we  settled 
down  to  enjoy  those  parts  of  the  picture 
that  showed  through  the  dirt  in  the 
gate  and  the  odd  lines  of  dialogue  that 
succeeded  in  filtering  through  the  legs 
of  the  audience. 

Thirty-five  minutes  later  I began 
watching  for  the  change-over  cues, 
but  I must  have  been  the  only  person 
there  who  was  doing  so.  The  screen 
went  white  and  the  lamp  was  hastily 
turned  off.  Not  so  the  volume  control ; 
there  was  a fine  pop-and-crackle 
obbligato  as  the  tail  ran  through  the 
machine. 

The  only  difference  I was  able  to 
discern  in  the  handling  of  the  second 
spool  was  the  appearance  of  an 
inverted  “3”  on  the  screen  and  another 
series  of  pops  that  belonged  not  to 
the  recording  but  the  Indian  ink 
identification  marks  on  the  leader. 
Whether  things  were  any  better  when 
the  final  spool  ran  through  I cannot 
tell  3'ou.  By  then  I was  moving 
homewards  to  my  writing  pad. 

Film  User  (by  courtesy). 
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CONTINENTAL  FILMS 


Big  Eyes  (Mario  Ramirez)  is  befriended  by 


Pedro  (Alfonso  Mejia) 

LOS  OLVIDADOS 
(The  Young  and  the  Damned) 
Starring:  Alfonso  Mejia,  Roberto 

Cobo,  Mario  Ramirez,  Estela 
Inda.  Director:  Luis  Bunuel. 

Distributors:  Film  Traders  Ltd. 
Certificate:  X.  Category:  A. 

Running  time : 78  minutes. 

Luis  Bunuel,  the  director  of  this 
film,  is  a Spaniard  whose  early 
pre-occupation  was  with  surrealism, 
lie  has  since  concerned  himself  with 
social  problems  and  in  Los  Olvidados, 

Some  of  the  gang  pass  their  time 


staging  a human  bull-fight 


lie  presents  cinema  audiences  with  a 
challenge  which  permits  of  no 
compromise.  This  most  horrifying  of 
films  cannot  be  side-tracked  by 
condemnation  or  liigli-brow  approval. 

It  is  as  ugly  and  as  technically  well- 
done  as  a bombed  creche.  It  has  no 
other  purpose  than  to  shock  and  to 
stimulate.  Whether  it  will  do  any 
good  is  problematical.  Its  theme  is 
that  lack  of  parental  love  and 

understanding  drives  youngsters  into 
crime.  Though  it  presents  no  solution  " 
to  the  problem,  it  implies  that  love  is 
a thing  that  can  be  ordered  like  a 
supply  of  orange  juice  for  expectant 
mothers.  This  simplification  spoils  so 
many  films  of  this  kind  which  other- 
wise are  valuable  human  documents. 

The  scene  is  set  in  Mexico  City. 

The  actors  are  for  the  most  part 

amateurs.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
characters  they  represent  are  real. 
These  are,  mainly,  Jaibo,  a confirmed 
young  criminal ; Pedro,  a boy  whom 
lack  of  maternal  affection  is  driving  to 
crime;  “Big  Eyes”,  an  appealing  little 
waif  abandoned  by  his  father ; and  a 
blind  musician,  who  serves  both  as 
victim  for  the  callous  brutality  of  the 
gang  and  as  a malevolent  chorus 
glorifying  in  their  downfall.  Murder, 
cruelty,  seduction,  squalor  are  the 
persistent  elements--  of  this  film.  If 
you  can  take  it  your  conscience  may  be 
troubled  — not  by  fear  of  moral 
contamination — but  by  the  thought  that 
Christian  living  conditions  could  avert 
so  much  of  what  this  film  represents. 
Though  the  Mexico  we  are  shown  is 
an  anti-clerical  country,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  are  other  communities 
where  similar  conditions  exist  in  spite 
of  the  advantage  of  Christianity.  May 
God  forgive  us  our  complacency. 

JOHNNY  LION-HEART 
(Jeannot  L’Intrepide) 

Cartoon,  designed  and  made  in 

Technicolor  by  Jean  Image.  I 
Dialogue:  [Paul  Collins.  Music: 
Rene  Cloerec.  English  Version  by 
Charles  Frank  Distributors: 
Regent  Film  Distributors. 
Certificate:  A.  Category:  B. 

Running  time : 77  minutes. 

This,  the  first  example  of  feature 
length  cartoon  to  come  from  France, 
owes  much  to  Walt  Disney  but  is, 
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nevertheless,  truly  French  in  conception 
and  characterisation.  It  is  obviously 
intended  for  the  younger  members  of 
the  cinema-going  fraternity  but,  as  is 
often  the  case  with  Walt  Disney,  one 
wonders  whether  children  will  really 
enjoy  the  sadistic  moments  in  which 
a terrifying  ogre  makes  sandwiches  of 
live  animals  and  boys,  or  when 
Johnny  and,  later,  the  ogre,  are 
compressed  in  an  alarming-looking 
machine  which  reduces  them  in  size  to 
proportions  of  bees  and  wasps.  There 
is  also  a most  unpleasant  (to  me) 
episode  in  which  the  defeated  wasps 
drown  in  honey  to  the  accompaniment 
of  beastly  plopping  noises. 

The  story  is  a variation  of  Jack  the 
Giant  Killer.  The  best  sequences  are 
those  in  the  City  of  the  Insects. 
Caterpillars,  dragonflies,  glow-worms, 
lady-birds  perform  astonishing 
gyrations.  Spiders  catch  Johnny  in 
their  web,  but  he  is  rescued  by  the 
bees,  whose  Queen  makes  festival  in 
his  honour. 

The  English  version  is  obviously 
false  to  the  characterisation  of  the 
little  creatures,  and  the  American 
voice  given  to  Johnny  seems  an 
outrage.  Still,  if  the  thing  is  to  sell 
in  the  States  I suppose  something 
has  to  be  sacrificed.  The  American 
accent  is  made  the  vehicle  for  a really 
vulgar  incident  in  Johnny’s  dance  with 
the  Queen  Bee,  an  incident  which  I 
feel  sure  is  absent  from  the  original 
French. 

Though  the  British  Censor  has  cut 
the  film  in  several  places,  it  still 
remains  too  long  and,  in  spite  of  its 
charming  moments,  one  wearies  of  its 
tedious  ingenuity  long  • before  it 
finishes.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  children  make  of  it,  if 
parents  think  it  worth  while  to  take 
them  to  see  Johnny  Lion-Heart. 

V. 


THE  FALL  OF  BERLIN 

Starring:  M.  Gelovani,  B.  Andreyev 
and  M.  Kovaleva.  Director: 
M.  C h i a u r e 1 i . Distributors: 
Continental  Concorde.  Certificate: 
A.  Category:  A.  Running  time: 
120  minutes. 

This  Russian  coloured  film  is 
considered  by  its  makers  to  mark  a 
high  point  in  film  production.  It  is 
also  thought  to  be  a powerful  piece  of 


The  intrepid  Johnny 


propaganda  in  favour  of  the  Soviet 
view  of  the  war  and  its  conduct.  As 
for  propaganda,  if  this  is  the  best  that 
can  be  done  there  is  little  to  be  feared. 
The  naivety  of  the  film  is  incredible. 
Both  in  characterisation  and  conduct  it 
reaches  a level  that  almost  looks  like 
conscious  caricature.  Not  only 
Churchill,  who  is  made  to  appear  a 
grotesque  obstructionist,  and  Hitler, 
who  is  presented  as  a doddering' 
lunatic;  even  Stalin  is  so  saintly  as 
to  be  ludicrous.  He  moves  about  the 
screen  with  the  air  of  a self-effacing 
archdeacon  bestowing  benisons  inter- 
spersed with  occasional  reproofs. 

The  story  is  of  a young  steel  worker 
whose  celebration  on  winning  both  the 
Stalin  award  for  output  and  a bride  is 
cut  short  by  German  bombers.  His 
home  is  destroyed,  his  bride  carried  off 
to  the  concentration  camp.  He  vows 
vengeance  on  the  Fascist  dogs.  The 
war  goes  badly,  there  is  so  little  steel 


The  Ogre  is  attacked  by  bees 
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available ; then  it  goes  well  because 
Stalin  inspires  everybody  to  endure  and 
to  work.  Then  we  see  the  victorious 
Soviet  troops  advancing  on  Berlin. 
Hitler  and  his  minions  in  their 
underground  bunkers  are  in  despair. 
Hitler  weds  Eva  Braun  before 
committing  suicide.  The  brave  young 
steel  worker  is  given  the  honour  of 
putting  the  Red  Flag  atop  the 
Reichstag.  The  grateful  Soviet  troops 
and  liberated  prisoners  sing  “Glory  to 
Stalin  who  has  given  us  our  life!” 
Stalin  smiles  modestly.  The  lovers 
are  united  and  the  audience  is  free 
to  wonder  whose  leg  is  being  pulled. 

Natural ly  one  does  not  expect  much 
evidence  of  United  Nationality  in 
such  a film.  After  all,  it  was  Errol 
Flynn  who  saved  Burma  for  the  screen 
and  so  one  is  duly  grateful  for  a little 
unobtrusive  fluttering  of  Union  Flag 
and  Old  Glory  as  Stalin  presides  over 
the  Victory  of  Berlin. 

The  acting  is  for  the  most  part 
feeble.  The  make-up  is  the  strongest 
point  and  the  colouring  is  at  times 
really  beautiful.  The  film  is  worth 


seeing  if  only  to  take  a peep  into  the 
Russian  mentalitv. 

V. 

LA  MARIE  DU  PORT 

Starring:  Jean  Gabin,  Nicole  Courcel. 
Director:  Marcel  Came.  Distrib- 
utors: Studio  One  Film  Distrib- 
utors Ltd.  Certificate:  A. 

Category:  A.  Running  time: 

95  minutes.  ^ 

Of  course,  this  gay  cynical  film  must 
not  be  taken  seriously.  The  people  in 
the  storv  all  fall  in  love  and  get 
hopelessly  mixed  up,  while  one  scene 
is  a little  startling.  But  the  young 
girl,  determined  though  she  is  to  make 
her  way  in  the  world,  definitely  refuses 
the  advances  of  the  middle-aged  man 
who  has  fallen  for  her  unless  he 
consents  to  marry  her,  albeit  civilly, 
though  there  is  a hint  that  he  might 
possibly  agree  to  a ceremony  in  church. 
This  is  quite  as  it  should  be,  as  is  also 
the  funeral  with  which  the  film  opens  : 
the  procession  — three  little  boys 
carrying  cross  and  candles,  two  old 
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men  chanting  the  “Miserere”,  the  cure 
in  cotta  and  stole  followed  by  corpse, 
mourners  and  the  entire  village,  is  quite 
the  best  religious  episode  I have  seen 
portrayed  on  the  screen  for  a long 
time.  Delightful  too  is  the  bereaved 
family  eating  a hearty  meal  after  the 
ceremony  and  dividing  their  young 
and  homeless  nephews  and  nieces 
between  their  various  uncles.  There  is 
also  one  unforgettable  moment  as  the 
two  country  carts  containing  the 
members  of  the  family  part  at  the 
division  of  the  road,  each  going  its 
own  way.  Jean  Cabin  stands  out  from 
a fine  cast  for  his  superb  performance 
of  the  middle-aged  roue  hopelessly  in 
love  with  a young  girl  who  intends  to 
marry  (and  manage  him).  The  direction 
of  Marcel  Carn£  is  excellent. 


Margaret  Rutherford  and  Liam  Gaffney  in 


T.  C.  F. 


“Curtain  Up" 


( Owing  to  lack  of  space  Stephen  Ackroyd’s  interesting  article 
“ A Ha’porth  of  Tar”  has  been  held  over  till  next  issue.) 
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I Believe  in  You 

(B) 

(104) 

not  connote  positive  recommendation. 
Readers  are  reminded  to  refer  to  the 

Invitation 

(B) 

(82) 

full  review  when  assessing- 

a film. 

Las  Vegas  Story,  The 

(A) 

(112) 

Category  A,  indicates  adults 

only ; 

Magic  Face,  The 

(A) 

(112) 

B,  adults  and  adolescents; 

C.  family 

Rancho  Notorious 

(A) 

(107) 

audiences ; D,  particularly 

children. 

for 

Rashomon 

(A) 

(116) 

Red  Skies  of  Montana 

(B) 

(90) 

Reviewed  in  “Focus” 
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• V, 

Robin  Hood 

(C) 

(84) 
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Sailor  Beware 

(A) 

(82) 

Saturday  Island 

(A) 
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Angels  One  Five 

(A) 
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Singin'  in  the  Rain 

(B) 

(105) 

Belle  of  New  York,  The 

(B) 

(89) 

Starlift 

(B) 

(87) 

Blind  Man’s  Buff 

(B) 

(90) 

Steel  Town 

(B) 

(82) 

Card , The 

(C) 

(87) 

Streetcar  Named  Desire 

Chicago  Calling 

(B) 

(115) 

A 

(A) 

(80) 

Five  Fingers 

(B) 

(105) 
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Fugitive 

(A) 

(83) 

That’s  My  Boy 

(A) 

(116) 

Greatest  Show  on  Earth, 

Tons  Les  Chemins 

The 

(B) 

(81) 

Menent  a Rome 

(C) 

(116) 

Hammer  the  Toff 

(C) 

(115) 

Viva  Zapata  * 

(B) 

(113) 

Hoodlum  Empire 

(A) 

(104) 

Where  the  River  Bends 

(B) 

(91) 

Hunted 

(B) 

(86) 

Wild  North,  The 

(B) 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Priest  Reviewers 

Sir, 

I have  been  an  enthusiastic  reader 
and  admirer  of  Focus  since  its  earliest 
days  and  one  of  its  most  attractive 
characteristics  has  always  seemed  to 
me  to  be  the  anonymity  of  its  priest- 
reviewers.  As  a result  I was  very 
sorry  when  the  mysterious  letters  by 
which  your  reviewers  were  known  were 
joined  by  other  “nom-de-plumes” 
which  are  clearly  the  writer’s  own 
initials.  I regret  even  more  the  method 
introduced  in  your  May  issue  of 
collecting  a number  of  reviews  under 
the  heading  of  the  reviewer,  e.g., 
“Q.  Reviews”  and  “M.  Reviews”.  I 
fear  that  this  may  be  the  thin  end  of 
the  wedge  and  in  time  to  come  we 
shall  have  a pen-portrait  of  T.  C.  F. 
and  a Cartoon  of  V.  at  a Press  Show. 
Do  please  avoid  any  suggestion  of 
stardom  among  the  critics. 

In  fact  I suggest  that  the  value  and 
appeal  of  Focus  would  be  strengthened 
if  your  reviewers  were  completely 
anonymous  and  did  not  even  indicate 
by  letters  which  reviews  they  wrote. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  your  excellent 
band  of  reviewers,  being  priests,  might 
for  a number  of  reasons  themselves 
prefer  this  method. 

I should  also  like  to  say  how  much  I 
agree  with  all  that  O.  J.  Morris  said  in 
}rour  April  issue  and  how  I too  regret 
the  passing  of  the  former  cover, 
especially  in  view  of  the  oddity  which 
has  replaced  it. 

With  best  wishes  and  much  gratitude. 

Yours  Sincerely, 

M.  A.  Sutton. 

3 Grosvenor  Terrace, 

Teignmouth,  Devon. 

Displaying  Truth 

Sir, 

Congratulations  on  breaking  away 
from  your  previous  cover ! If  you  or 
any  of  your  readers  have  sat  at  the 
extreme  right  in  the  front  row  of  a 
cinema,  then  you  will  understand  what 
I mean  when  I say  that  whenever  I 
saw  the  old  cover  I always  felt 
uncomfortable  and  in  danger  of  getting 
a crick  in  my  neck.  As  j-our  admirable 
publication  aims  at  presenting  truth  as 


it  should  be  found  through  the  medium 
of  the  moving  picture,  then  surely  the 
cover  should  display  truth,  but  what 
did  we  have,  we  had  a picture  in  focus  • 
but  very  much  out  of  perspective.  You, 
sir,  deserve  praise  if  you  withstand  the 
efforts  of  the  pretentious  moderns  in 
their  efforts  to  make  what  is  straight  ( 
crooked  and  what  is  crooked,  straight. 
You  are  doing  this  by  your  panel  of 
critics  with  regard  to  hints,  and  now 
you  are  ridding  our  bookstalls  of 
something  which  is  also  out  of  true. 
Your  present  cover  is  straightforward 
and  effective  in  catching  the  eye,  and 
as  a change  from  the  everlasting 
hint  star’s  features  we  are  now 
getting  an  excellent  picture  of  an  actual 
scene  from  a him,  giving  an  indication 
of  the  good  fare  to  be  found  within 
the  covers  of  Focus. 

R.  P.  Richards. 

18  Starling  Close, 

Buckliurst  Hill, 

Essex. 

Request  Page 

Sir, 

I am  a regular  reader  of  Focus  as 
my  family  get  it  every  month.  I much 
preferred  the  old  cover  because  it 
showed  the  stars  who  do  credit  to  the 
cinema.  I see  that  in  the  April  edition 
of  your  magazine  that  this  new  cover 
is  here  to  stay.  If  this  is  so,  do  you 
think  we  might  have  a request  page  I 
where  readers  suggest  which  stars  they  I 
would  like  to  appear  there,  or  even  if  I 
the  panel  of  priests  suggested  one.  If  I 
this  is  possible  may  we  have  Gene  I 
Kelly,  Gene  Nelson,  Gregory  Peck,  I 
Farley  Granger  or  Mario  Lanza  as  one  I 
of  the  first.  The  first  two  on  the  list  j 
are  good  tap  dancers,  Gregory  Peck  I 
acted  well  in  Twelve  O’clock  High  and  I 
Mario  Lanza  has  a great  voice  and  is  I 
also  a Catholic.  I suppose  Farley  ■ 

Granger  is  the  only  one  who  has  1 
nothing  but  good  looks,  but  please  I 
would  you  consider  this  suggestion.  I 
Thank  you  very  much  for  reading  this  I 
letter,  even  if  this  request  is  not  I 
possible. 

Yours  truly, 

Joanna  Gray.  I 

53  Hans  Road, 

Knightsbridge,  S.W.3. 
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Cinderella  at  the  Ball 

By  Maryvonne  Butcher 


This  is  the  fifth  year  that  Bath  has 
held  an  Assembly  in  May  : once  more 
against  the  incomparable  background 
of  the  stone  buildings,  grey  or  honey- 
coloured  as  the  years  have  passed  otfer 
them,  flowers  have  struck  a dramatic 
accent  at  every  level  from  ground  to 
pediment  : once  more  on  the  high  hills 
encircling  the  city  fairy  palaces  have 
leapt  to  life  as  the  floodlights  waked 
them  and  in  the  centre  the  Abbey’s 
flying  buttresses  seem  even  more 
airborne  than  usual,  carried  up  on  the 
wings  of  the  soaring  shafts  of  light. 

Half-hearted  Response 

Against  the  admittedly  severe 
competition  of  such  a decor  is 
presented  a mixed  festival  of  the  now 
familiar  pattern ; music  from  the 
Griller  Quartet  and  Sir  Thomas 
Beecham ; the  Bristol  Old  Vic  playing  A 
Penny  for  a Song  at  the  Theatre  Royal ; 
exhibitions  of  drawings,  paintings  and 
philately;  fireworks  for  the  final 
evening ; and  some  films.  Every  year 
until  this  the  Bath  Assembly  has  shown 
a series  of  children’s  films  full  of 
interest  for  anyone  who  is  a student 
of  the  cinema  from  almost  any 
technical  or  aesthetic  point  of  view, 
quite  apart  from  the  specialised 
interest  of  those  who  have  in  any  way 
to  do  with  children.  In  short,  one 
would  have  supposed  that  a considerable 
cross-section  of  the  public  would  have 
warmly  supported  such  an  opportunity 


to  widen  its  knowledge  and  experience. 
In  fact,  the  response  was  so  half- 
hearted that  the  organisers  of  the 
Assembly  felt  no  longer  justified  in 
providing  even  so  slightly  specialised 
fare  for  what  should  have  been  a 
considerable  proportion  of  those 
attending,  either  as  visitors  or 
residents. 

Good  as  the  Best 

So  this  year,  in  the  advance 
publicity,  a Festival  of  British  Films 
was  announced  for  the  last  three  days 
of  the  Assembly,  before  Whitsun  : on 
the  face  of  it  this  sounded  promising. 
After  all,  some  British  films  are  as 
good  as  the  best,  the  documentaries  can 
be  outstanding,  and  there  would  be 
many  which  people  would  be  glad  to 
see  again,  a judicious  choice  could 
make  an  exciting  programme.  Partly 
through  lack  of  imagination,  partly 
tlirough  indifferent  publicity  and  partly 
through  the  apathy  of  the  public,  the 
plan  misfired  sadly.  'File  local  paper 
showed  the  week’s  potential.  There 
are  three  circuit  houses  in  Bath,  one 
“art”  theatre  and  one  on  the  perimetey 
which  repeats  feature  pictures  some 
time  later.  The  Odeon  was  showing 
Curtain  Up,  the  Beau  Nash  (ABC)  was 
showing  Lady  Godiva  Rides  Again,  the 
“art”  theatre  was  showing  Miss  Julie 
which,  whether  one  likes  it  or  not,  is 
indubitably  a picture  of  higher  calibre, 
making  more  intellectual  demands 
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than  the  two  British  examples.  The 
perimeter  house  was  showing  The 
Frogmen.  And  the  Festival  of  British 
Films  ? This  was  taking  place  at  the 
Forum,  the  largest  cinema  in  the  place, 
and  consisted  of  one  day’s  special 
showing  of  A Matter  of  Life  and  Death, 
a second  of  The  Queen  of  Spades  and 
on  the  Saturday  The  Last  Days  of 
Dolwyn.  On  Thursday  evening  before 
the  last  showing  oi  A Matter  of  Life 
and  Death  to  a lamentably  thin  house, 
the  Mayor  of  Bath  introduced  Dr. 
Roger  Manvell,  Mr.  Alfred  Junge  and 
Mr.  Michael  Powell ; after  some  general 
remarks  on  film-making  by  Dr. 
Manvell,  Mr.  Powell  gave  an  extremely 
witty  and  stimulating  talk  on  the 
making  of  his  film.  He  paid  his 
audience  the  compliment  of  not  in  any 
way  talking  down  to  it,  and  in  return 
it  warmed  to  him  in  a fashion  one 
would  have  thought  impossible  from  a 
glance  around.  After  some  brief  and 
amusing  references  to  Hollywood 
which,  lie  said,  hired  the  best  workers 
in  every  branch  of  film-making  and 
then  made  it  quite  impossible  for  them 
to  do  their  best  work,  he  went  on  to 
say  that  the  pressure  brought  to  bear 
by  the  very  small  number  of  British 
and  Continental  films  shown  in  the 
States  was  disproportionately  strong. 
And  so  to  the  first  conception  of  his 
film  as  an  essay  in  Anglo-American 
relationships  during  the  war,  which 
had  been  transmuted  into  what  the 
audience  would  see  by  its  passage,  as 
he  modestly  suggested,  through  the 
imaginations  of  Emeric  Pressburger 
and  Alfred  Junge,  who  had  designed 
the  sets.  A remark  not  easily  forgotten 
was  that  “the  film  would  be  shot  in 
technicolor,  but  some  of  it  would  be  in 
no  colour” ; undoubtedly  a much  more 
subtle  idea  than  a film  partially  in 
black  and  white.  The  picture,  after 
this  preliminary  talk,  certainly  did 
stand  the  test  of  time  quite  remarkably 
well  : the  war  echoes  did  not  ring 

false  and  some  of  the  sequences, 
notably  that  of  David  Niven’s  progress 
over  tlie  shining  wet  sands  and  up  into 
the  dunes,  were  very  effective  indeed. 

No  Stiff  Upper  Lip 

The  next  evening  the  Deputy  Mayor 
introduced  Dr.  Manvell  again,  who 
spoke  briefly  on  his  American  tour, 
and  Mr.  Thorold  Dickinson  then,  with 
rather  endearing  nervousness,  spoke  a 


little  about  his  direction  of  The  Queen 
of  Spades.  He  mentioned  some 
technical  points  for  the  audience  to 
look  out  for,  in  which  they  were  clearly 
interested  and  said,  with  a certain 
understatement,  that  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  thing  about  it  was  that  it 
presented  Dame  Edith  Evans  for  the 
first  time  on  the  screen  : he  closed  on 
the  neat  crack  that  though  it  was  a 
British  film  there  was  not  a stiff  upper 
lip  in  it,  the  acting  was  of  a deliberate 
flamboyance  to  parallel  the  Pushkin 
story  round  which  the  script  was  built. 
Here  again,  though  the  film  was  first 
seen  some  years  ago,  it  made  a most 
impressive  showing  and  was  more 
rewarding  than  on  a first  visit.  The 
way  in  which  the  Auric  music  is  used 
is  an  object  lesson  in  these  noisier 
days.  The  audience,  indeed,  though 
last  buses  were  leaving  the  city  in 
every  direction,  made  time  for  applause 
before  it  rushed  away.  On  Saturday, 
The  Last  Days  of  Dolwyn  was  shown 
without  any  trappings  of  celebrities 
and  took  its  chance  as  an  ordinary 
performance  in  competition  with  the 
other  films  of  the  week. 

Brains  Trust 

But  by  far  the  best  thing  of  all  was 
a Brains  Trust  held  on  the  Friday 
evening  in  the  elegant  Banqueting 
Room  of  the  Guildhall,  amongst  the 
portentous  arrangements  for  the  B.B.C. 
Any  Questions  programme  which  was 
to  follow  later  in  the  evening.  No 
names  had  been  announced  for  this 
event,  it  was  meagrely  advertised  and 
perhaps  half  the  acreage  of  seating  was 
filled ; which  was  lamentable  because  it 
was  an  excellent  piece  of  work.  The 
Question  Master  was  Cyril  Wood,  the 
moving  spirit  behind  the  local 
Everyman  Club  for  the  arts,  and  the 
team  consisted  of  Ronald  Neame,  Eric 
Gillett,  Paul  Rotha,  Roger  Manvell 
and  Thorold  Dickinson  : a galaxy 

indeed.  For  the  bare  hour  allotted  to 
them  this  brilliant  team  discussed  on 
a really  high  level,  with  no  shadow 
of  condescension  to  their  audience, 
questions  such  as  the  producer /director 
relationship,  the  difference  between 
acting  and  behaviour  on  the  screen, 
the  relative  value  and  popularity  of 
documentary  and  second  feature 
pictures,  with  a side  glance  at  the  cost 
involved,  and  from  thence  to  an 
entertaining  exploration  of  the  charges 
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of  extravagance  made  against  the 
industry.  Ronald  Neame’s  cry  from 
the  heart  on  the  impossibility  of 
balancing  the  film  budget  was  a tour 
de  force  of  clarity  and  precision,  and 
visibly  impressed  his  hearers.  But 
perhaps  the  most  illuminating  and 
stimulating  discussion  of  all  was 
brought  out  by  a question  which  ran 
roughly  : “I  wish  to  be  a film  critic 
— what  qualities  do  I need?”  With  no 
hesitation  at  all  came  the  first  reply  . . . 
“Be  a jolly  good  journalist;  pass  a lot 
of  witty  remarks,  and  if  possible  tear 
the  picture  to  pieces.”  A fine  scholarly 
contribution  came  from  Thorold 
Dickinson,  asserting  the  need  for 
critics  to  have  a really  sound 
background  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  cinema  and  saying  that  without 
knowing  your  Griffiths,  your  Eisenstein 
and  early  Chaplin  it  was  presumption 
to  write  about  films  at  all.  And  Dr. 
Manvell  made  an  impassioned  plea  for 
humility  in  the  critic,  wdtose  judgments 
should  be  tempered  by  the  knowledge 
that  it  was  the  people  who  made  the 
film  who  were  the  creative  artists, 
however  badly  they  did  it,  and  the 
critic’s  function  should  be  to  interpret 
to  the  public  this  act  of  creative  faith 
in  the  light  of  the  standards  of  the 
cinema  as  an  art.  One  came  away 
feeling  that  for  once  an  average  audience 
had  been  treated  as  a collection  of 
intelligent  human  beings  by  acknow- 
ledged experts  in  their  own  line,  men 
who  realty  knew  what  they  were 
talking  about  and  who  believed 
implicitly  in  the  value  of  the  cinema. 
Merely  to  have  heard  Paul  Rotha’s 
quiet  authoritative  voice  breaking  into 
the  torrent  of  debate  was  an  experience 
not  lightly  to  be  forgotten. 

But  apart  from  this  one  short 
discussion,  for  the  serious  student  of 
the  cinema  this  could  hardly  be  called 
a festival  in  any  accepted  sense  of  the 
term,  except  perhaps  for  those  so 
young  or  so  unlucky  as  not  to  have  seen 
these  dignified  English  pictures  before. 
For  the  members  of  the  general  public 
it  held  little  attraction  because  the  films 
had  neither  the  glamour  of  the  new 


release,  nor  the  fascination  of  a re-issue 
of  such  a picture  as  City  Lights  or  an 
early  Valentino. 

Cinderella  of  the  Party 

The  fact  that  the  films  shown  at  this 
Assembly  were  of  such  a type  may  well 
be  due  to  a complex  of  causes ; partly, 
perhaps,  to  an  unfortunate  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  the  organisers  as  to  what 
really  constitutes  a representative  film 
festival ; partly  to  the  past  and  present 
apathy  of  the  public  towards  film  as 
anything  but  the  most  routine  of 

entertainment.  But  the  point  is  that 
the  music  was  on  a far  more 
enterprising  scale  and  no  one  would 
have  dreamed  of  making  do  with 
something  of  less  distinction  : why 

should  it  be  considered  not  only 
possible  but  reasonable  to  make  do 
over  the  cinema  in  a town  where 
Monsieur  Vincent  ran  successfully  for 
several  weeks  ? Why  should  the 
publicity  be  less  well  done  for  the 
cinema  than  for  the  theatre  or  the 
concerts  so  that  even  the  rare 

enthusiast  should  find  it  almost 

impossible  to  discover  what  is  there  for 
his  delight  ? It  is  discouraging  indeed 
for  those  of  us  who  believe  with  all  our 
hearts  that  the  cinema  is  in  truth  the 
seventh  art,  worthy  to  be  treated  on  a 
par  with  its  sisters  in  every  way  and 
with  an  almost  incalculable  range  and 
influence  for  good  and  evil,  to  find  that 
in  a smallish  assembly  such  as  this 
it  should  be  treated  as  so  very  much 
the  Cinderella  of  the  party,  where  its 
lack  of  standing  is  so  extremely 
obvious.  The  reason  why  it  happened 
may  be  difficult  to  assess,  but  the  fact 
that  it  could  happen  at  all  is  not  only 
sad  but  misleading.  If  one  had  to  base 
one’s  evaluation  of  the  status  of  the 
cinema  on  the  place  it  took  here,  one 
would  be  forced  to  admit  that  it  need 
not  be  taken  seriously  : and  this  is 

clearly  not  so.  But,  as  always,  it  is 
up  to  the  general  public  and  the 
individual  enthusiast  to  bring  pressure 
to  bear  so  that  this  kind  of  thing  does 
not  happen  again. 
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O.C.I.C.  in  Madrid 


One  has  long  heard  that  Spanish 
hospitality  is  proverbial  for  its 

generosity.  It  is  not  until  one 

experiences  the  reality  that  one 

understands  the  reason  for  the  proverb. 
It  baffles  description.  Though  one 
does  not  wish  to  make  comparisons 
with  other  meetings  in  other  cities  in 
other  years,  I think  that  all  the 
delegates  would  agree  that  our  Spanish 
friends  had  spared  no  effort  to  make 
our  sojourn  in  Madrid  memorable.  As 
an  expression  of  their  friendliness  and 
warm  welcome  it  was  magnificent. 

To  begin  with,  the  Executive 
Committee,  lodged  at  the  Collegio 
Mayor  de  San  Pablo,  discovered  that 
the  students  had  given  up  their  rooms 
to  us,  and  this  immediately  prior  to 
their  examinations ! We  toyed  with 
the  idea  that  undergraduates  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  might  one  day  offer 
similar  hospitality  to  a group  of 
Spanish  delegates  but,  admittedly,  the 
idea  did  not  readily  take  shape. 

The  various  meetings  of  the  General 
Council  and  the  Study  Conference 
which  followed  it,  all  took  place  at  one 
or  other  building  within  the  University 
City  of  Madrid  and  we  were  impressed 
by  the  extent  and  dignity  of  the  building 
that  has  taken  place  in  this  area  since 
the  Civil  War.  It  was  the  scene  of 
some  of  the  bitterest  fighting  during 
the  long  siege  of  Madrid  and  in  spite 
of  the  noble  edifices  which  now  crown 
the  hills  on  which  the  University 
stands,  there  are  all  too  many  sad 
reminders  of  the  punishment  endured 
by  our  friends  before  they  conquered 
the  Communists. 

The  importance  attached  to  our  visit 
was  amply  demonstrated  by  the  number 
and  eminence  of  those  personages  who 
honoured  us  with  a visit  during  the 
Conference. 

On  the  day  following  our  arrival  the 
Spanish  Foreign  Minister,  Don  Alberto 
Martin  Artajo,  joined  us  after  lunch 
for  coffee  and  liqueurs.  The  Archbishop 
of  Madrid  presided  at  the  opening 
session  of  the  Study  Conference  during 
which  the  Minister  of  Education,  Don 
Santiago  Ruiz-Ginemez  v Cortes,  gave 


an  inspiring  address  on  the  value  of 
film  as  a medium  of  education.  Don 
Ruiz-Ginemez,  learning  that  I was  from 
London,  insisted  that  I convey  his 
good  wishes  and  thanks  to  His 
Eminence  Cardinal  Griffin,  who,  we 
were  told,  had  made  the  Minister  so 
welcome  a few  years  ago  when  he  came 
to  London  in  connection  with  the 
Newman  Centenary.  It  was  pleasant 
to  find  so  soon  so  agreeable  a contact 
between  the  two  countries. 

We  were  given  a municipal  reception 
by  the  Lord  -Mayor  of  Madrid ; we  were 
the  guests  of  the  City  at  one  of  the 
series  of  bull  fights  which  marked  the 
festivities  in  connection  with  St. 
Isidore,  Patron  of  Madrid.  The  Bishop 
in  charge  of  Catholic  Action  in  Spain 
presided  at  several  of  our  conferences 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Malta,  on  his 
way  to  Barcelona  for  the  Eucharistic 
Congress,  did  us  the  honour  of  coming 
to  our  final  session  • to  bid  us  welcome 
to  Malta  for  next  year’s  meeting  of 
O.C.I.C.  Finally,  the  solemn  closure  of 
the  Conference,  which  took  place  at 
the  famous  Escorial,  was  enlightened 
by  an  address  from  the  Minister  of 
Information. 

The  Director  and  students  of  the 
College  spared  no  pains  to  make  us  at 
home.  They  arranged  sessions  of 
Spanish  music  and  folk-dancing  for  our 
benefit.  They  placed  rooms  at  our 
disposal  for  Committee  work.  They 
took  immense  trouble  to  attend  to  the 
Mass  requirements  of  the  six  priests 
who  were  their  guests  and  we  were 
impressed  by  the  grave  piety  with 
which  they  themselves  participated  in 
the  Liturgy.  Altogether,  a splendid 
omen  for  the  happy  future  of  a country 
which  has  suffered  and  achieved  so 
much  for  the  Faith. 

We  have  not  space  enough  to  do 
justice  to  the  interesting  and  important 
discussions  which  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  General  Council.  We 
hope  to  give  an  account  of  the  Study 
Conference  later.  For  the  present  we 
report  that  the  countries  represented 
at  the  General  Council  this  year 
numbered  37,  a record.  New  members 
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admitted  to  O.C.I.C.  were  Haiti  and 
Peru  and  new  delegates  were  welcomed 
from  Mexico,  Brazil  and  Canada. 
Among  the  countries  which  gave  the 
most  encouraging  reports  of  progress, 
the  Batin  American  Republics  must 
take  pride  of  place.  The  Catholics  in 
these  various  centres  appear  to  be 
taking  Vigilanti  Cura  very  seriously. 
Laity  and  clergy  alike  are  alive  to  the 
potentialities  of  the  cinema  as  well  as 
recognising  its  dangers.  Reports  were 
received  from  the  sub  - secretariats 
dealing  with  Children’s  Films, 
Television,  and  Missionary  Films.  We 
may  be  able  to  provide  details  of  these 
reports  in  a later  issue.  Information 
was  given  about  the  Pontifical 
Commission  on  the  Cinema  which  has 
recently  been  set  up  in  Rome.  The 
functions  of  this  Commission  will  be 
mainly  directed  to  examining  and 
encouraging  the  work  of  the  various 
National  Film  Centres.  Our  Chairman, 
Mgr.  T.  Croft-Fraser,  has  been 
appointed  bv  His  Eminence,  Cardinal 
Griffin,  to  serve  on  this  Commission. 

Further  points  discussed  were  the 
financial  support  of  the  Secretariat  of 


O.C.I.C.  Each  National  Centre  has 
undertaken  to  provide  a subscription 
consisting  of  5 per  cent  of  its  annual 
budget.  Even  this  modest  contribution 
will  not  be  possible  from  all  centres, 
but  it  is  little  enough  as  a gesture 
indicating  our  appreciation  of  the  work 
accomplished  on  the  international  scale 
for  Catholic  Film  Action. 

The  possibility  of  a confederation  of 
Catholic  critics,  the  selection  and 
functions  of  the  O.C.I.C.  Jury  at  Film 
Festivals,  the  organisation  of  a world 
enquiry  into  the  question  of  children 
and  the  cinema,  the  encouragement  of 
co-production  of  films  of  Catholic  and 
general  interest  and  the  present 
position  of  the  Revue  International  du 
Cinema  were  subjects  also  discussed. 

The  General  Council  closed  with  an 
invitation  to  all  National  Film  Centres 
to  do  whatever  they  could  to  make  next 
year’s  meeting  really  comprehensive. 
The  subject  of  the  Conference  will  be, 
the  Film  in  Missionary  Countries,  and 
should  prove  of  greatest  interest  and 
advantage  to  many  Religious  Orders 
and  others  in  this  countrv. 

J.  A.  V.  B. 


O.C.I.C.  DELEGATES 
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ipaiLiisa 

By  our  Panel  of  Priests 


Category  A,  indicates  adults  only;  B,  adults  and  adolescents; 
C,  family  audiences;  D,  particularly  for  children 


MOURNING  BECOMES  ELECTRA 

Starring:  Rosalind  Russell,  Michael 

Redgrave,  Raymond  Massey, 
Katina  Paxinou,  Leo  Genn. 
Producer  and  Director:  Dudley 
Nicols.  Distributors:  R.K.O. 

Certificate-.  A.  Category.  A. 
Running  time-.  160  minutes. 

Without  the  aid  of  Divine  Revelation 
man  is  able  to  arrive  at  some  realisation 
of  sin  and  its  inevitable  consequences. 
Even  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  the 
Greeks  were  aware  of  sin  and  the 
punishment  due  to  sin.  The  idea  of 
sin  runs  throughout  the  Greek  dramas. 

Aeschylus  — the  father  of  Greek 
tragedy — had  a penetrating  sense  of  the 
unseen,  he  was  aware  that  evil  forces 
surge  beneath  the  sensible  world,  and 
he  endeavoured  to  understand  the 
nature  of  sin  and  its  cause.  He  believed 
that  when  a man  sins,  a hereditary 
taint  infects  his  descendants  and  leads 
them  to  sin  and  disaster  . . . they 
plunge  with  blind  infatuation  into 
courses  which  lead  them  to  ruin. 

Aeschylus  believed  also  in  the  idea 
of  blood-revenge ; he  taught  that  a son 
inherits  not  only  liis  father’s  goods  but 
the  duty  to  avenge  him.  The  dead 
man  keeps  a certain  power  over  his 
familv  and  can  punish  neglect  of  his 
rights.  If  he  is  murdered,  the  son 
must  kill  the  murderer  and  then,  in 
turn,  become  subject  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  family  of  the  man  he  killed. 


Mourning  Becomes  Electra  is  a 
faithful  rendering  of  Eugene  O’Neill’s 
modernised  version  of  the  trilogy  of 
Aeschvlus’  Oresteia.  It  is  heavy  with 


the  gloom  of  sin  . . . matrimonial 
infidelity,  near-incest,  murder,  suicide, 
treachery,  hate,  pride,  despair  . . . 
Christine  Maunon  is  unfaithful  to  her 
husband  and  then  poisons  him  . . . 
Her  son,  Orin,  therefore  kills  Captain 
Brant,  his  mother’s  lover  . . . Orin’s 
mother,  therefore,  kills  herself  . . . 
then  Orin  writes  the  history  of  his 
family  sins  for  posterity  to  read,  kills 
himself,  and  leaves  his  sister,  Lavinia, 
to  live  out  her  life  among  the  Mannon 
ghosts'  in  the  family  mansion.  We  see 
the  Greek  idea  of  sin  with  its  punish- 
ment, relentless  and  everlasting, 
leading  to  despair  which  is  pride  gone 
mad. 

This  film  is  worth  seeing  from  many 
points  of  view,  not  the  least,  perhaps, 
from  an  ethical  and  religious  point  of 
view ; for  by  implication,  inversion  and 
juxta-position  it  reveals  the  goodness, 
truth  and  beauty  of  Christianity. 

In  the  film  the  fact  of  sin  is 
emphasised  : we  are  made  to  feel  the 
horror  of  sin ; but  it  is  not  a healthy 
horror  for  there  is  never  a glimmer  of 
hope  for  the  sinner.  Yet  the  darkness 
of  this  pagan  drama  may  reveal  (to 
those  who  have  a mind  to  see)  the 
power  and  the  glory  of  the  Drama  of 
Calvary  and  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass.  The  Gr-eeks  knew  nothing  about 
the  pity,  the  mercy  and  the  super- 
abundant love  of  God. 

If  I have  read  Eugene  O’Neill  aright, 
he  is  more  pagan  than  the  pagans.  He 
seems  to  be  trying  to  deny  that  sin 
should  create  a sense  of  guilt,  which 
is  in  line  with  certain  modern  schools 
of  thought  which  believe  that  all  our 
instincts  are  healthy  and  that  the  idea 
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Michael  Redgrave  . . . Rosalind  Russell 
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of  sin  creates  mental  complexes  which 
make  men  unhappy ! Perhaps  that  is 
why  his  play  and  this  film  creates  no 
true  catharsis.  Nothing  but  the  grace 
of  God  can  cleanse  man’s  soul  from  sin. 

Eugene  O’Neill  took  his  plot  from 
Aeschylus,  but  he  did  not  intend  to  stage 
his  play  in  the  Greek  manner ; 
therefore  I do  not  think  it  is  legitimate 
to  criticise  this  film  on  the  grounds 
that  it  lacks  the  lofty  poetry  of  Greek 
tragedy,  the  slow  movement,  the 
almost  sculptural  style  of  acting. 

O’Neill’s  language  is  modern  but 
dignified.  His  play  runs  parallel  with 
the  Greek  Tragedy.  Christine  (Katina 


Paxinou)  is  the  modern  Clytaemnestra. 
General  Ezra  Mannon  (Raymond 
Massey)  is  the  modern  counterpart  of 
Agamemnon.  Orin  (Michael  Redgrave) 
and  Lavinia  (Rosalind  Russell)  are 
Orestes  and  Electra. 

If  these  players  do  not  reach  the 
height  of  Greek  tragedy,  they  certainly 
reach  the  heights  of  a Greek  tragedy 
seen  through  the  eyes  of  a twentieth 
century  dramatist. 

More  exact  casting  would  possibly 
have  made  this  film  even  more  telling. 
I would  not  wish  to  rob  Rosalind 
Russell  of  any  of  her  well-earned  glory; 
but  this  part  demanded  a tragedienne, 
such  a person,  may  I suggest,  as 
Eileen  O’Herlihv. 

E. 


The  Greek  actress,  Katina  Paxinou,  gives  a distinguished  performance 
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THE  QUIET  MAN 

Starring:  John  Wayne,  Maureen 

O’Hara,  Barry  Fitzgerald,  with 
Ward  Bond,-  Victor  McLaglen, 
Mildred  Natwick,  Francis  Ford. 
Director:  John  Ford.  Technicolor. 
Distributors:  Republic  Pictures 

International  Inc.  Certificate  : U. 
Category : A.  Running  time : 

130  minutes. 

English  audiences  which  like  to  find 
the  Irish  funny  will  enjoy  this  film, 
but  I doubt  if  the  Irish,  ever  quick 
to  detect  and  resent  caricature  of 
themselves,  will  be  altogether  happy. 
Although  called  a Republic  Picture  and 
played  by  a preponderatingly  Irish  cast 
sustained  by  Irish  airs,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  The  Quiet  Man  is  not  in 
my  opinion  free  of  the  suspicion  of 
being  another  example  of  what  is 
known  as  stage  Irish. 

All  the  usual  ingredients  are  there  : 
the  returned  exile ; the  red-haired,  red- 
skirted  colleen ; the  masterful  yet 
human  parish  priest  who  is  surely 
related  to  the  Father  O’Flynn  of  song 
and  story ; the  curate  so  self-effacing 
in  the  presence  of  the  P.P. ; the  nice 
Protestant  minister  and  his  wife 
straight  out  of  the  George  A. 
Birmingham  stables;  the  land  hungry, 
bullying  farmer  and  his  toady ; the 
marriage  broker ; the  rich  widow ; the 
dilator}-  railway  officials ; the  civic 
guards  who  are  so  very  much 
“Irishmen  too”;  the  loafers  on  the 
street  corner  with  their  silent  defensive 
awareness  of  the  stranger ; the  pot- 
wallowing  inhabitants ; the  racing  ; the 
fishing;  the  betting;  the  fighting;  the 
singing,  sober  as  well  as  maudlin — - 
they  are  all  neatly  in  place  against  the 
lovely  Irish  scenery  so  well  served  by 
Technicolor. 

It  all  has  a kind  of  brittle  sentiment. 
There  is  plenty  of  humour,  some  wit 
but  no  grace.  ' What  is  unforgivable  is 
the  over-pregnant  silence  amounting  to 
a leer  in  the  presence  of  marriage  beds 
and  children’s  rockers.  For  that  I 
cannot  ' but  consign  this  film  to 
category  “A”,  although  otherwise  it 
could  well  provide  familv  amusement 
in  circles  which  are  not  likely  to  re-act 
to  any  depicting  of  the  Irish  and  their 
way  of  life.  But  if  you  like  reality, 
probably  not. 


As  for  the  actors,  I was  enchanted 
with  their  individual  characterisation. 
But  it  did  not  add  up  to  a likeable 
whole. 

X. 

WATERLOO  BRIDGE 

Starring:  Vivien  Leigh  and  Robert 
Taylor,  with  Lucile  Watson, 
Virginia  Field  and  Maria 
Ouspenskawa.  Director:  Mervyn 
Leroy.  An  M.-G.-M.  Picture. 
(First  issued  in  1940.)  Certificate : 
A.  Category ; A.  Running  time'. 
102  minutes. 

I have  always  insisted  that  if  a film 
is  worth  seeing  at  all  it  is  worth  seeing 
again.  But  not  only  is  it  difficult  to 
induce  the  general  public  to  pay  to  see 
an  “old”  film,  even  the  distributors 
sometimes  seem  to  regard  their  wares 
as  if  they  were  ladies’  hats  : only  fit 
for  the  jumble  sale,  after  the  first  six 
months  of  careless  rapture.  True, 
many  films  would  be  the  better  for 
drowning  at  birth,  but  now  and  again 
comes  a picture  which  engages  the 
memory  and  imagination,  either 
because  of  the  acting  or  the 
photography  or,  more  rarely,  the  story 
itself.  Waterloo  Bridge  is  by  no  means 
a great  film  nor,  indeed,  a moral  film  : 
its  air  of  fatalism  and  the  suicide 
which  ends  it  are  not  qualities  to 
commend  it ; but  it  was  pleasant  to 
see  again  Vivien  Leigh  in  her  first 
Hollywood  appearance  (or  did 
G.W.T.W.  come  first  ?)  and  Robert 
Taylor,  also,  revived  memories  that 
proved  that  he  could  act,  given  the 
necessary  stimulus.  Vivien  Leigh,  in 
close-up  for  much  of  the  film,  never 
once  falters  in  her  complete  self- 
possession.  She  is  a great  actress,  as 
well  as  a charming  one. 

The  story,  of  the  fortuitous  meeting 
between  an  officer  and  a ballet  girl  on 
Waterloo  Bridge  in  1917,  their  love, 
their  separation,  their  coming  together 
again,  their  final  separation,  is 
novelettish;  the  eternal  mists  of 
Hollywood’s  London,  the  hansom 
cabs  ( ? in  1917)  the  obviously  1939 
hair-do’s  and  general  millinery  make 
the  thing  ridiculous  as  a serious  film, 
but  it  is  worth  seeing  for  the  sake 
of  the  players — and  that  is  saying 
something. 

V. 


Cannes 


This  year’s  Film  Festival  at  Cannes 
— carefully  prepared  and  well  organised 
as  it  was — seemed  to  stand  under  an 
unlucky  star.  It  began  with  torrential 
rain  instead  of  the  traditional  sunshine 
and  finished  with  a Prize  Award 
that  left  everybody  disgruntled  and 
grumbling. 

The  16  strong  Jury,  consisting  of 
prominent  exponents  of  French  cultural 
life,  has  in  fact  laid  itself  wide  open 
to  criticisms  from  cinema-journalists, 
the  film-trade  and  the  public  alike. 
The  highly  elegant  audience  present  at 
the  prize  distribution  ceremony  gave 
more  than  once  in  no  uncertain  fashion 
vocal  expression  to  their  displeasure — 
certainly  a rare  occurrence  on  such 
solemn  occasions. 

As  a result  the  paradoxical  situation 
arises  that  a "bona  fide”  critic  is 
bound  to  devote  more  space  to  pictures 
ignored  by  the  Jury  than  to  those 
awarded  prizes.  More  paradoxical  still 
— a few  films  shown  "hors  concours’’ 
proved  to  be  of  much  higher  standard 
than  those  chosen  to  compete,  a fact 
vividly  commented  upon  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  French  and  German 
selection. 

In  fact,  neither  of  the  three  German 
pictures  shown  in  competition  was  up 
to  the  standard  expected  at  a Film 
Festival.  The  only  one  that  would  have 
had  a chance  of  attracting  attention 


•■NACHTS  A U F DEN  STRASSEN” 
Hildegard  Knef  (known  in  Germany  as  the  new 
Marlene  Dietrich)  and  Hans  Albers,  once  upon  a 
time  the  idol  of  German  films,  say  here  a tender 
''Adieu”  to  each  other 


While  strikers  are  picfla 
prevent  the  feeding  of  tic: 
the  cowshed  and  feeds  U i 
Peppone,  assists  him  repi 


■ unist  threats  dare  not 
sion.  So  Don  Camillo 
the  deserted  streets 


indlord’s  farmyard  to 
Camillo  penetrates  into 
•The  Communist  leader, 
nd  his  followers’  backs 


Film  Festival 


was  viewed  privately  in  the  early 
morning  by  an  audience  invited  by  the 
veteran  producer  Eric  Pornmer,  a 
refugee  from  Nazi  Germany  and 
post-war  film-boss  installed  by  the 
Americans  in  Munich.  A suspicion  that 
just  this  record  somehow  disqualified 
his  work  in  the  eyes  of  the  German 
cinema  bigwigs  was  not  refuted  by 
anybody.  Naclits  auf  den  Strassen— 
although  based  on  the  conventional 
theme  of  calculated  seduction  that 
unexpectedly  turns  into  a genuine  love 
affair  — offers  the  attraction  of  skilful 
treatment  by  the  director,  Rudolph 
Jugert,  and  excellent  acting  by  the 
former  matinee  idol  Hans  Albers,  by 
gifted  Hildegard  Knef  (remembered 
from  Murderers  Are  Amongst  Us  and 
our  own  Marius  Goring  and  Lucie 
Mannheim. 

From  among  the  French  offerings 
Christian  Jaque’s  satirical  adventure 
film,  Fanfan  la  Tulipe,  received  the 
most  unanimous  applause,  and  the  prize 
for  the  best  direction  bestowed  upon 
it  seemed  entirely  justified.  Gerard 
Philipe  plays  in  it  the  part  of  a 
charming  and  lucky  simpleton,  a soldier 
of  fortune  in  the  armies  of  Louis  XV 
with  an  extraordinary  temperament  and 
outstanding  talent,  bravely  partnered 
by  the  luscious  Italian  beauty  Gina 
Lollobrigida.  Thanks  to  its  extreinelv 
witty  dialogue  (by  Henry  Jeanson)  this 
“Louis  XV-Western” — as  it  has  been 


.RANZfl” 
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■■NOUS  SOMMES  TOUS  DES  ASSASSINS" 
Claude  Laydu,  known  to  the  picturegoers  all  over 
the  world  as  “le  Cure  de  Campagne",  is  seen  here  as 
a barrister  in  the  condemned  cell  of  a French  prison 
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•called — has  kept  the  public  for  two 
hours  in  roars  of  laughter. 

On  the  other  hand  the  carefully 
produced  but  unpleasantly  verbose 
Nous  Sommes  tons  dcs  Assassins  “We 
are  all  Murderers”)  does  not  hold  a 
single  laugh  front  beginning  to  end. 
Since  most  of  the  action  centres  on  the 
condemned  cell  this  is  not  surprising, 
but  unrelieved  dramatic  tension  and 
repetition  of  emotional  impact  (e.g., 
three  successive  executions)  instead  of 
strengthening  the  force  of  argument 
directed  against  the  death  penalty. — 
weakens  it  considerably.  The  director, 
Andre  Cayatte,  who  began  his  career 
as  a lawyer,  brings  to  the  screen  the 
technique  of  an  impassioned  Counsel 
dor  the  Defence  which  in  film-making 
is  not  always  the  happiest  solution. 
Thus  the  award  of  the  Jury’s  “Prix 
Special”  to  the  morally  high-levelled 
but  overlong  and  ponderous  picture  has 
naturally  caused  some  controversy. 

The  most  violently  attacked  decision 
of  the  Jury  concerned  the  award  of 
the  “Grand  Prix”  to  Orson  Welles’ 
Othello  ex  aequo  with  Due  Soldi  di 
Speranza,  because  a level-headed  critic 
cannot  fail  to  see  the  wide  gap  between 
the  cinematic  value  of  these  two  very 
different  pictures.  The  Shakespeare 
drama  on  whose  production  Orson 
spent  three  years  of  arduous  work 
deserves,  of  course,  a recognition,  if 
for  nothing  else,  at  least  for  its 
original  over-all  conception  and  for 
the  magnificent  photography  of  the 
well-chosen  and  impressive  natural 
background  (Venice,  Perugia,  Rome, 
Mogador).  Although  this  screen 
Othello  is  full  of  pictorial  fireworks 
typical  of  Orson  Welles,  it  is  somewhat 
heavy  and  over-emphatic  in  its  style. 
As  for  the  reactions  of  the  fanatic 
supporters  of  a “Shakespeare  tradition” 
rooted  in  English  stage  presentations 
— they  can  only  be  apprehensively 
guessed  at  . . . 

On  the  other  hand  there  was  not  a 
single  voice  of  dissension  as  far  as  the 
award  of  the  supreme  recompense  to 
the  Italian  picture  Due  Soldi  di 
Speranza  (“Twopenny  Worth  of  Hope”) 
was  concerned.  The  young  director, 
Renato  Castellani,  has  already 
displayed  in  E Primavera  (recently 
shown  in  London  under  the  title 
Springtime  in  Italy)  a rare  ability  of 
achieving  queer  emotional  effects 
through  the  introduction  of  irony  or 


biting  satire  into  highly  dramatic 
situations.  In  his  latest  work  on 
which  he  has  been  working  for  almost 
two  years,  he  had  developed  this 
ability  into  fine  art.  His  is  a simple 
little  story  of  “love  on  the  dole”  in 
the  scorching  sun  of  the  Napolitan 
countryside,  but  it  has  accents  of  such 
deeply  felt  sincerity  and  genuine 
exuberance  that  it  cannot  fail  to  touch 
the  human  heart.  This  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  as  all  his  actors  without 
exception  are  simple  peasants  (some  of 
them  illiterate)  who  have  but  seldom 
seen  a “movie”. 

In  fact,  Castellani’s  success  in 
Cannes  put  even  Vittorio  de  Sica’s  new 
picture  Umberto  D,  with  its  equally 
neo-realist  approach  and  non- 
professional actors  in  the  shade.  Still, 
this  gripping  study  of  lonely  old-age 
and  of  human  dignity  debased  by 
material  conditions  would  certainly 
have  deserved  some  kind  of  recompense 
from  a Jury  with  some  competence. 
And  that  goes  still  more  for  Alberto 
Lattuada’s  II  Cappotto,  a beautiful 
adaptation  of  Gogol’s  Russian  story 
“The  Overcoat”,  delicately  handled 
and  softly  sliding  between  the  poetical 
and  the  satirical.  The  fourth  picture 
of  the  Italian  selection,  a comedy 
called  Policemen  and  Thieves,  was 
distinguished  by  some  excellent  acting 
Aldo  Fabrizi  and  the  comic  Toto),  but 
the  Jury,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
themselves,  awarded  it  the  prize  for  the 
best  Script. 

Returning  to  the  films  screened  “hors 
coneours”,  Julien  Duvivier’s  latest 
achievement  must  be  mentioned  in  the 
first  place.  Out  of  Guareschi’s  best- 
selling novel  the  French  director  has 
made  in  Italy  The  Little  World  of  Don 
Camillo — a charming  picture  which 
sympathetically  reflects  the  loves  and 
hatreds,  the  friendships  and  political 
struggles  of  an  Italian  village. 

Fernandel  is  a virile  and  full-blooded 
Don  Camillo,  a village  priest  who  is 
always  ready  to  defend  his  faith  as 
much  with  his  fierv  sermons  as  with 
well-aimed  blows  of  his  fist.  His  chief 
opponent  the  Communist  mayor, 
Peppone  (played  by  Gino  Cervi),  has 
been  his  friend  since  their  common 
schooldays,  and  this  strange  relation- 
ship results  in  continuous  rivalry,  in 
fights  and  reconciliations  pathetically 
true  to  life.  As  the  sentimentality  of 
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Aldo  Fabrizi,  an  Italian  policeman. 


harangued  by  young  footballers 

probably  have  received  the  Prize  for  the 
Best  Actress.  But  then  the  Jury  had 
their  own  weights  and  measures  . . . 

Some  impact  was  achieved,  however, 
by  the  new  British  cartoon  Animated 
Genesis  that  had  in  Cannes  its  world 
premiere.  Made  by  the  young  painter 
Peter  Foldes  and  his  wife  Joan  in  a 
lonely  Sussex  cottage,  and  without  ant- 
previous  experience,  it  shows  originality 
and  promise.  It  deservedly  received 
the  Prize  for  the  Best  Colour,  thus 
achieving  at  least  a minor  British 
triumph.  Major  triumphs  may  follow 
later  in  the  year — perhaps  at  the 
Festival  in  Venice! 


many  passages  is  compensated  by 
delightful  humour  in  dialogue  and 
situations  the  picture  is  so  pleasing  in 
its  over-all  effect  that  it  would  be  a 
pity  if  either  party  depicted  in  it  should 
take  offence. 

Outside  the  Festival  too  was  shown  a 
French  full-length  film  of  particular 
interest  to  all  religiously  - minded 
persons.  La  Vie  de  Jesus  reproduces 
the  whole  life-story  of  Jesus  Christ, 
focusing  the  eye  of  the  camera  on 
paintings  of  such  masters  as  Giotto, 
Velasquez,  Memline,  Breughel,  Holbein, 
Rembrandt  and  many  more.  Even  if 
this  perhaps  is  not  a picture  suitable 
for  commercial  exploitation,  it  will 
render  invaluable  service  to  schools, 
youth  clubs,  etc.,  and  it  will  certainly 
give  pleasure  to  innumerable  art 
enthusiasts. 

As  far  as  the  British  participation  is 
concerned  — the  two  feature  films 
entered  were  received  by  the  Inter- 
national Festival  public  with  great 
appreciation,  but  were  not  considered  of 
such  a standard  as  would  justify  the 
award  of  a prize.  Cry  the  Beloved 
Country,  despite  all  its  recognised 
beauty,  was  found  comparatively  slow 
and  ponderous,  and  Encore,  whose  first 
two  sketches  were  enthusiastically 
applauded  is,  of  course,  not  weighty 
enough  in  its  subject  matter  to  qualify. 
Would  the  Jury  have  followed  the 
public  opinion  — Kay  Walsh  would 


SKIRTS  AHOY 

Starring:  Esther  Williams,  with  Joan 
Evans,  Vivian  Blaine,  Barry 
Sullivan,  Keefe  Brassell. 
Producer:  Sidney  Lanfield. 

Director:  Joe  Pasternak.  Distrib- 
utors: M.-G.-M.  Certificate-.  U. 
Category:  B.  Running  time'. 

109  minutes. 

Knowledgeable  people  who  read  the 
above  names  will  not  need  many 
comments  from  me.  This  talkie  is 
clearly  a singie  too,  and  a dancie  and 
a swimmie.  And  since  it  is  about 
three  girls  who  join  the  “Waves” 
(U.S.A.  equivalent  of  the  “Wrens”)  it 
is  also  a drillie. 

A little  of  that  sort  of  thing  goes 
a long  way  with  me,  though  I did 
enjoy  the  way  two  very  youthful 


swimmers  competed  with  Esther 
Williams,  and  some  amusing  “business” 
synchronised  with  “Oh,  bv  jingo”,  a 
song  brought  out  of  the  obscurity  in 
which  it  has  rested  since  its  popularity 
in  the  early  1920s. 

The  film  suddenly  lapses  into 

seriousness  when  a senior  officer  of  the 
“Waves”  explains  the  value  of  training 
in  the  women’s  services  : in  a mere 
ten  weeks,  she  maintains,  women  can 
learn  to  be  friends  with  one  another. 

A more  recurrent  theme  is  “What’s 
the  use  of  a girl  without  a guy  ?”  and 
the  proverbial  susceptibility  of  the 
serving  soldier  to  the  opposite  sex  is 
neatly  inverted  with  a touch  of 
unexpected  satire.  But  those  who  see 
films  of  this  kind  should  not  expect 
them  to  present  an  adequate  philosopliy 
of  life. 


Q. 
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JUST  ACROSS  THE  STREET 

Starring:  Ann  Sheridan,  John  Lund, 
with  Robert  Keith,  Cecil 
Kellaway,  Harvey  Lembeck, 
Alan  Mowbray.  Producer: 
Leonard  Goldstein.  Director: 
Joseph  Pevney.  Distributors: 
G.F.D.  Certificate  : U.  Category  : 
B.  Running  time:  78  minutes. 

As  a short  this  farcical  comedy  would 
pass  muster  well.  But  inflated  to  the 
length  of  a feature  it  hardly  makes  the 
grade. 

There  is  mistaken  identity  with 
sustained  and  elaborate  complications 
and  the  course  of  true  love  wends  its 
way  to  the  inevitable  happy  ending. 

Only  the  very  easily  pleased  will  be 
really  enthusiastic  about  this  picture. 
Only  the  prim  will  find  anything  to 
shock  them,  and  very  little  at  that. 

Q- 

THIS  WOMAN  IS  DANGEROUS 

Starring:  Joan  Crawford,  Dennis 

Morgan,  David  Brian,  with 
Richard  Webb,  Mari  Aldon, 
Philip  Carey.  Producer:  Robert 
Sisk.  Director:  Felix  Feist. 

Distributors:  Warner  Bros. 

Certificate:  A.  Category:  A. 

Running  time : 100  minutes. 

I should  not  like  to  be  a gangster. 
They  get  so  jumpy,  shooting  people  in 
the  same  nervous  way  that  chain 
smokers  light  up.  And  they  always 
come  to  a bad  end — at  least  on  the 
screen. 

With  the  gangster  element  in  this 
film  is  blended  ophthalmic  surgery  and 
what  they  call  a romance  between  the 
oculist  and  a patient  who  is  the 
gangster’s  mistress,  a very  superior 
type,  played  bv  Joan  Crawford. 

The  doctor  has  a schoolgirl  daughter 
who  is  very  well  disposed  to  the 
superior  gangstress.  This,  of  course, 
indicates  to  the  discerning  film-goer 
that  the  lady  is  on  the  way  to  becoming 
a stepmother.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  story  the  doctor  might  perfectly 
well  have  been  a widower.  But  it  is 
a sign  of  contemporary  divorce- 
mindedness  that  it  was  considered 
more  likely  to  appeal  to  the  sympathy 
of  the  audience  if  he  had  been 
unhappily  married  and  divorced. 


The  picture  is  well  enough  made  to 
hold  one’s  attention.  But  to  what 
purpose  ? 

Q- 

MY  SIX  CONVICTS 

Starring:  Millard  Mitchell,  Gilbert 

Roland,  John  Beal,  Marshall 
Thompson.  Director:  Hugo 

Fregonese.  Distributors: 

Columbia.  Certificate:  A.  < 

Category:  A.  Running  time: 

104  minutes. 

The  old-fashioned  substitute  for 
religion  was  philanthropy.  Now,  of 
course,  it  is  psychology,  which  so  often 
means  trying  to  adjust  people  to  life 
without  attempting  to  find  out  the 
exact  purpose  of  life. 

And  so  we  have  a doctor  in  a prison 
getting  to  work  on  six  criminals  : a 
robber  of  safes,  a murderous  gangster, 
an  alcoholic,  an  embezzler  whose  only 
real  success  in  life  is  as  a prisoner,  a 
homicidal  maniac  and  a man  whose 
chief  abnormality  appears  to  be  that  he 
loves  his  wife.  This  lady  is  improbably 
smuggled  into  the  prison,  and  together 
with  a blonde  in  a bank — the  burglar 
is  allowed  out  to  exercise  his  skill  in 
the  absence  of  a regular  locksmith — 
provides  the  only  feminine  interest  in 
hours  of  running  time. 

At  the  end  “Doc  leaves  prison, 
satisfied  he  has  the  convicts’  confidence  1 
and  has  helped  establish  psychology  as 
a permanent  penal  practice”.  And  I 
left  the  cinema  to  read  about  the  I 
prevalence  of  robbery  with  violence  in  I 
England. 

Q- 

HAS  ANYBODY  SEEN  MY  GAL? 

Starring:  'Piper  Laurie,  Rock  Hudson,  d 
Charles  Cobum,  Gigi  Perreau.  I 
Producer:  Ted  Richmond.  I 
Director:  Douglas  Sirk.  A.  I 

Universal-International  Picture  B 
in  Technicolor.  Certificate:  U.  I 

Category:  B.  Running  time:  I 

89  minutes. 

A charming  bit  of  sentimentality  I 
showing  the  evils  that  befall  a family  I 
who  suddenly  become  rich  and  who  I 
return  to  be  their  normal  nice  selves  I 
when  the  money  is  spent.  Charles  I 
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Coburn  is  just  right  as  the  comic  and 
eccentric  millionaire  who  enriches  the 
family  and  then  realises  his  mistake — 
a really  first-rate  performance.  Lynn 
Bari  has  some  very  good  moments  as 
the  ambitious  mother,  and  I imagine 
Gigi  Perreau  will  steal  the  hearts  of 
all  who  see  the  picture  : she  is  quite 
enchanting.  I don’t  quite  know  why 
the  action  should  take  place  “in  the 
_-Jate  twenties”  since  the  story  is  of  all 
and  every  time ; perhaps  so  as  to 
eliminate  any  complications  about  the 
war;  perhaps  in  order  that  the  ladies 
may  wear  shorter  skirts  than  are  now 
customary.  Anyway,  there’s  no  harm 
in  the  filni,  but  plenty  of  fun  and 
laughter  and  some  good  songs. 

T.  C.  F. 

DERBY  DAY 

Starring:  Anna  Neagle,  Michael 

Wilding,  Googie  Withers,  John 
McCallum.  Producer:  Maurice 

Cowan.  Director:  Herbert 

Wilcox.  Distributors:  British 

Lion  Film  Corporation.  A Wilcox- 
Neagle  Production.  Certificate : 
U.  Category:  B.  Running  time: 
84  minutes. 

Those  who  saw  that  admirable  Italian 
film  Domenica  d’Agosto  will  remember 
how  it  portrayed  the  adventures  of 
some  half-a-dozen  of  the  thousands  of 
Romans  who  went  to  spend  that 
August  Sunday  by  the  sea  at  Ostia. 
Derby  Day  follows  the  same  idea,  and 
with  considerable  success  : of  all  those 
Londoners  of  every  class  and  condition 
who  make  their  way  to  Epsom  for  the 
great  race,  a few  are  selected,  and  we 
are  shown  what  happens  to  them.  We 
are  given  all  we  want  in  the  way  of 
good  light  entertainment. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  often  seen 
Anna  Neagle  and  Michael  Wilding 
starting  a romance  ; but  they  always  do 
it  so  charmingly  that  we  never  mind 
seeing  them  at  it  again.  A slightly 
blase  film  star  (Peter  Graves)  flirts 
with  a delightful  French  girl  (Suzanne 
Cloutier)  to  their  complete  mutual 
satisfaction.  Comedy  is  provided  by 
Gordon  Harker  and  Gladys  Henson 
(what  artists  these  two  ! ) . 

I regret  that  a husband  should  be 
murdered  by  his  wife’s  lover ; it  seems 
a discordant  incident  in  so  light-hearted 


a picture.  But  it  is  not  very  important 
and  evidently  the  Censor  has  not  taken 
it  very  seriously  for  the  film  has  a “U” 
certificate.  Documentaries  of  past 
Derbys  are  drawn  upon  with  excellent 
effect,  and  the  commentary  is  given  by 
Raymond  Glendenning  in  person. 
There  are  some  delightful  gibes  at 
British  films  in  general  and  even  at 
Wilcox  productions  in  particular. 

I sat  back  relaxed  and  was  thoroughly 
entertained. 

T.  C.  F. 

DEADLINE 

Starring:  Humphrey  Bogart,  Ethel 

Barrymore,  K i m Hunter. 
Producer:  Sol.  C.  Siegel.  Director 
(and  Author):  Richard  Brooks. 
A 20th  Century -Fox  Film. 
Certificate:  A.  Category : B. 

Running  time : 87  minutes. 

Mr.  Humphrey  Bogart  has  gone  into 
journalism  and  become  managing 
editor  of  a paper  of  great  importance. 
He  walks  through  its  immense 
premises  issuing  orders,  telephoning, 
extorting  evidence  from  people  who 
have  got  mixed  up  with  a gang  of 
crooks,  and  talking  all  the  time  : in 
fact  the  film  is  practically  a monologue. 
He  wears  a bow  tie,  done  up  on  formal 
occasions,  otherwise  hanging  round  his 
neck  with  the  two  ends  perfectly  even, 
and  he  just  talks.  He  even  talks  to 
his  ex-wife,  who  evidently  knows  him 
since  she  contents  herself  with 
interpolating  “Yes,  dear,”  at  intervals. 
She  is  about  to  marry  someone  else, 
but  finally  decides  not  to  : wherein  I 
think  she  shows  good  sense,  for  I 
didn’t  like  the  someone  else’s  looks. 
Furthermore  she  decides  to  do  the 
right  thing  and  re-marry  Mr.  Bogart, 
who  is  just  about  to  sever  his 
connection  with  journalism  and  will, 
therefore,  presumably  have  plenty  of 
time  to  look  after  her.  I only  hope 
he  will  talk  less.  Anyway,  he  is  a 
good  man  at  heart  and  exposes  the 
gang  of  crooks  in  his  paper  at  great 
personal  risk  to  himself.  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  Mr.  Bogart  plays  the  part 
as  only  Mr.  B.ogart  could.  Kim  Hunter 
is  good  as  the  wife  (both  ex  and  to 
be)  and  there  is  a performance  of  real 
beauty  by  Ethel  Barrymore  in  the  only 
scene  in  which  she  is  given  a chance. 

T.  C.  F. 
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Burt  Lancaster  . . . 


MAN  OF  BRONZE 

Starring:  Burt  Lancaster,  Charles 

Bickford,  Phyllis  Thaxter  and 
Steve  Cochran.  Producer: 
Everett  Freeman.  Director: 
Michael  Curtiz.  A Warner  Bros. 
Picture.  Technical  Adviser: 
Jim  Thorpe.  Certificate:  U. 

Category:  A.  Running  time: 

105  minutes. 

You  may  never  have  heard  of  Jim 
Thorpe,  for  fame  is  short  lived,  and 
his  fame  is  of  long  ago.  But  for  this 
film  I would  not  have  known  of  him 
or  of  his  prodigious  triumph  in  the 
sporting  world  of  1912  when  he,  an 
Indian  from  an  Oklahoma  reservation, 
won  the  pentathlon  and  decathlon  in 
the  Olympic  Games  at  Stockholm, 
becoming  a national  and  world-wide 
hero  and  possibly  the  greatest  athlete 
of  all  time. 

The  film  is  far  more  than  an 
elongated  sports  reel,  a mere  record  of 
his  success  in  event  after  event  in 
differing  spheres  of  sport,  although  the 
most  enthusiastic  sportsman  will  have 
his  fill  of  this.  No,  the  film  presents 
a man,  a “man  of  bronze”,  Indian, 
sportsman  and  very  human.  A man 
who  has  to  fight  not  only  against  his 
opponents  in  the  field,  but  has  to 
grapple  with  difficulties  of  race  and 
temperament  and  the  peculiar 
temptations  which  both  failure  and 
success  bring  to  a man.  This  very 
human  story  is,  I believe,  a true  one 
and  is  faithfully  told,  and  the  hero,  an 


old  man  now,  is  the  technical  adviser 
of  the  film. 

To  know  the  story  beforehand  would 
be  to  ruin  the  film — to  fillet  it  of  the 
elements  of  tension  and  surprise — and 
this  film  is  too  good  to  spoil,  and  too 
good  to  miss. 

Burt  Lancaster’s  performance  is  j 
beyond  criticism.  He  presents  us  with 
a man  who  will  evoke  our  admiration 
and  our  pity,  and  no  one  could  have 
done  it  better.  And  he  is  supported  «, 
by  a fine  cast,  of  whom  Charles  * 
Bickford  and  Phyllis  Thaxter  deserve  , 
special  mention. 

G. 

WAIT  ’TIL  THE  SUN  SHINES, 
NELLIE 

Starring:  David  Wayne,  Jean  Peters, 
Hugh  Marlowe.  Producer: 
George  Jessel.  Director:  Henry 
King.  A 20th  Century-Fox  film 
with  Colour  by  Technicolor. 
Certificate : U . Category : B.  I 

How  inconsequential  are  the  titles  of 
films ! What  can  we  expect  from  a 
film  called  Wait  ’ til  the  Sun  Shines, 
Nellie  ? A musical  ? A farce  ? A 
comedy  ? Perhaps  the  title  is  intended 
to  get  us  all  guessing  so  that  our 
curiosity  will  impel  us  to  join  the  queue 
at  the  cinema.  And  the  purpose  of 
this  review  is  not  to  tell  you  all  about 
it  so  that  your  curiosity  is  satisfied, 
but  to  tell  you  enough  to  stimulate 
your  desire  to  see  it.  It  is  when  one 
tries  to  find  an  apt  title  of  this  film 
that  one  realises  how  hard  it  is 
sometimes  to  give  an  appropriate  name 
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to  a tiling.  So  we  shall  have  to 
forgive  the  powers  that  be  for  calling 
this  film  by  a line  of  a song  that  is 
sung  in  it,  inappropriate  as  it  is,  rather 
than  calling  it  The  Barber  Remembers, 
which  might  be  fatal  to  the  box  office, 
or  even  The  Man  with  the  Velvet 
Touch,  which  I think  is  apt  but  many 
would  say  is  ambiguous. 

Is  it  a musical,  then  ? No,  although 
a male  voice  quartet  sings  many  times 
and  is  always  quite  delightful.  A 
farce  ? Not  at  all ! For  the  film  tells 
quite  a serious  story  of  the  growth  of 
a village  into  a small  town  as  seen, 
retrospectively,  through  the  eyes  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  people 
in  it — the  barber— the  barber  with  the 
velvet  touch.  Fifty  years  is  a long 
time  in  the  life  of  a man  and  in  the 
life  of  a village  that  has  pretensions 
of  becoming  a town,  and  in  that  time 
much  will  happen  that  is  good  and 
happy,  but  it  will  be  mingled  with  the 
less  pleasant  and  the  tragic.  In 
Sevillinois  Ben  Halper  (David  Wayne) 
is  a key  man,  and  a remarkable  man, 
and  his  story  is  worth  the  telling  and 
it  is  well  told. 

Supporting  David  Wayne’s  most 
worthy  performance  is  a cast  that  is 
nothing  less  than  excellent. 

G. 

THE  STAR  SAID  NO 
Starring:  Fred  MaoMurray,  Dorothy 
McGuire,  Howard  Keel.  Written, 
Produced  and  Directed  by 

Norman  Panama  and  Melvin 
Frank.  M.-G.-M.  Certificate-.  U. 
Category : C.  Running  time : 

81  minutes. 

It  all  began,  as  so  many  things  do, 
with  a Western.  But  this  was  different, 
because  Smoky  Callaway,  who  was  the 
cowboy  star,  was  not  a star  until  his 
films  were  televised  years  later  by  the 
enterprise  of  Fred  MacMurray  and 
Dorothy  McGuire.  Problem — find  your 
film  star  who  has  gone  drinking  round 
the  world,  and  bring  him  back  to 
continue  filming  as  the  children’s  one 
Smoky  Callaway.  Don’t  act  so  stupid, 
writes  a real  cowboy,  Stretch  Barnes 
Howard  Keel),  because  I am  getting 
laughed  at  for  being  like  Smoky 
Callaway  (Howard  Keel)  in  looks. 
Solution — make  Stretch  into  Smoky  for 
filming  purposes.  Stretch  is  a straight, 
simple  lad  from  the  West.  He  don’t 


. . . “Man  of  Bronze" 


like  impersonating.  But  his  big  heart 
is  persuaded  by  the  combined  eloquence 
of  Mr.  MacMurray  and  Miss  McGuire 
that  he  owes  his  appearance  to  the 
children  of  America,  who  must  not  be 
disappointed.  Overnight  fame  takes 
him  touring  in  all  the  States,  with  huge 
results,  till  he  realises  he  is  not  doing 
much  for  poor  children.  Secretly  he 
founds  a trust  to  allocate  his  earnings 
to  the  children,  to  be  faced  by  the  real 
Smoky,  fetched  back  from  the  drink, 
and  greedy  for  money.  It  all  comes 
right,  and  Smoky-Stretch  lives  on  a 
real  figure  now  and  No.  1 television 
boy. 

This  film  is  really  good.  It  is  fresh 
in  the  dialogue,  which  is  largely  given 
to  Fred  MacMurray.  The  acting  is  of 
high  level.  Dorothy  McGuire  is  always 
good  to  watch,  and  should  be  seen 
more.  Howard  Keel  plays  well  in  both 
roles,  but  better  as  the  honest  Stretch, 
where  he  makes  an  appealing  figure. 
Something  new  in  the  way  of  Westerns, 
it  is  amusing  and  light,  while  being 
sincere.  You  should  all  enjoy  seeing 
it,  and  debate  .upon  the  possibilities  of 
private  television,  film  star  fame  and 
the  power  of  advertisement.  It  is  so 
easy  to  be  a dupe,  as  you  are  pleasantly 
shown  by  Smoky. 


M. 
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SO  BRIGHT  THE  FLAME 

Starring:  June  Allyson,  Arthur 

Kennedy,  Gary  Merrill,  Mildred 
Dunnock.  Producer:  Armand 

Deutsch.  Distributors:  M.-G.-M. 
Certificate:  U.  Category : B. 

Running  time:  93  minutes. 

I am  sorry  to  say  mv  education  did 
not  cover  the  name  and  date  of  Emily 
Dunning.  Does  yours  ? In  any  case, 
it  is  worth  going  to  find  out  about  her, 
because  she  made  New  York  history 
by  being  the  first  woman  doctor  to  be 
an  intern  in  a city  hospital.  She 
blazed  a trail  through  the  late 
nineteenth  century  forest  of  prejudices, 
horse-drawn  ambulances  and  difficult 
living  conditions  which  had  success- 
fully excluded  her  friend  and  patron 
Dr.  Yeomans  front  success.  The 
struggle  to  overcome  prejudice  began 
in  her  class  at  Cornell  University,  where 
her  companions  were  all  male,  only 
one  being  really  friendly.  Though  she 
passed  out  high  in  the  examinations, 
no  hospital  would  consider  her 
application.  Luckily  enough.  Dr. 
Yeomans  knew  her  status  in  the 
class,  and  threatened  to  expose  the 
unfairness  to  the  Press,  so  that  Dr. 
Dunning  (excuse  the  phrase,  looking 
stunning)  arrived  as  an  intern  at 
Gouverneur  Hospital.  She  is  severely 
put  in  her  place,  but  gradually  over- 
comes opposition,  eventually  winning 
recognition  for  her  work  and  herself. 

Whether  the  biographical  side  is 
accurate,  I cannot  judge,  but  there 
seems  to  be  an  overtone  of  romance, 
slightly  too  pronounced  for  life. 
Certainly  the  film  is  sincere  and  well 


From  “So  Bright  the  Flame” 


acted  by  June  Allyson,  who  improves  , 
greatly  and  has  an  attractive  voice. 
Gary  Merrill  plays  well  opposite  her,  ‘ 
with  Arthur  Kennedy  and  Mildred  < 
Dunnock  quietly  but  effectively  backing 
up.  If  Dr.  Dunning  really  managed  to  i 
design  such  pleasing  uniform  for 
herself  at  that  date,  she  is  to  be 
congratulated.  The  general  air  of  the 
film  is,  however,  authentic  and  sincere. 

M. 

THE  BATTLE  AT  APACHE  PASS 

Starring:  John  Lund,  Jeff  Chandler,  - 
Susan  Cabot.  Producer:  Leonard 
Goldstein.  Universal-International 
Picture.  Technicolor.  Certificate: 

U.  Category:  B.  Running  time: 

85  minutes. 

Apache  Pass  is  the  home  as  ottr 
might  expect  of  the  Apache  tribe,  who 
though  living  in  Arizona  seem  to  be 
partially  Mongolian.  Leader  of  another 
tribe,  Cochise  (Jeff  Chandler)  is  friendly 
with  the  Union  forces  who  are  in  the  . 
district,  and  particularly  with  Major 
Jim  Colton  (John  Lund).  The  good 
thing  brought  out  in  this  film  is  that  j 
the  white  man  is  not  always  in  the 
right.  He  manages  here  to  destroy 
the  peace  of  the  area  for^his  own  ends,  j 
bringing  war  and  upheaval  where  there 
might  have  been  peace,  but  for  greed. 
The  Commissioner  appointed  has  no 
care  or  love  for  Indians,  and  the 
results  of  this  attitude  can  often  lead 
to  endless  trouble. 

The  bloodshed  which  ensues  gives  a 
good  impression  of  the  needless  way  in 
which  things  can  begin  from  a 
misunderstanding,  and  once  set  in 
motion,  lead  on  to  bigger  and  worse  I 
situations.  The  scenes  taking  place  in 
good  country  with  fine  photography 
lend  their  aid  to  carry  through  a film  I 
in  which  there  is  much  of  the  same  tale  I 
which  comes  out  between  peoples  I 
throughout  the  world  over  and  over  I 
again.  This  same  tale  makes  films  j 
because  it  makes  up  history.  Yet  when 
we  see  one  of  these,  the  excitement  of 
another  Indian  biting  the  dust  is  just  I 
another  shot  of  a drug  to  deaden  us. 

As  entertainment  it  is  good;  it  also  I 
holds  sincerity  in  the  acting  of  John  I 
Lund  and  Jeff  Chandler.  Even  in  I 
battle,  even  at  Apache  Pass,  the  beauty  I 
of  motherhood  is  recognised,  where  it  I 
is  todav  cast  aside. 

M. 
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CALIFORNIA  CONQUEST 

Starring:  Cornel  Wilde,  Teresa  Wright, 
Producer:  Lew  Landers.  Director: 
Sam  Katzman.  Distributors: 

(Columbia  Films.  Certificate  : U. 
Category : C.  Running  time : 

79  minutes. 

Very  little  can  prevent  us  knowing 
much  more  about  American  history 
than  our  own.  But  then  it  is  so  easy 
I to  learn  it  all  in  glorious  technicolor. 

Had  there  only  been  such  aids  in  our 
' youth  it  would  have  been  a joy  to 
master  the  intricate  details  of  the  war 
of  the  Spanish  Succession. 

Apparently  the  Russians  had 
territorial  ambitions  in  the  lovely 
spaces  of  California  years  ago  and  the 
implication  is  that  they  might  easily 
have  them  again.  Should  this  come 
about,  Mexicans  and  Gringos  will  no 
doubt  give  them  as  good  a run  for 
their  money  as  they  got  then.  It  will 
be  easier  to  do  so  because  California 
has  since  become  a full  paying  member 
of  the  United  States  and  there  will  be 
no  internecine  warfare  to  make  it  a 
soft  job  tor  the  invaders.  At  least  we 
hope  sp.  Well,  there  is  the  whole  story. 
The  Mexicans  prized  their  liberty  and 
the  Yankees  did  not  feel  it  was  cricket 
(or  baseball)  to  interfere  without  the 
verdict  of  universal  suffrage.  But  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  a secret  ballot 
amongst  the  peons  in  those  hard  times 
which  made  it  necessary  for  Don 
Arturo  Bodega  (Cornel  Wilde)  to  do 
most  of  it  himself.  A nice  American 
girl  (Teresa  Wright)  with  interests  in 
the  small  arms  business  and  an  Annie 
Oakley  mentality  was  there  to  add  the 
necessary  romance  to  a somewhat  bald 
and  unconvincing  narrative.  As  you 
can  imagine,  the  Russians  were  no 
match  for  a pair  like  that,  and  were 
heaved  out  of  lovely  California  neck 
and  crop,  Cossacks  and  all. 

Hollywood  is  expert  at  making  a 
story  move  at  the  fastest  possible  pace. 
It  has  something  to  do  with  the  steaks  : 
the  speed  is  about  triple  that  of  an 
equivalent  English  effort.  There  is 
very  little  moralising,  beyond  a few 
guiding  remarks  about  liberty  and 
democracy,  but  incident  is  piled  upon 
incident.  The  Americans  are  probably 
in  the  right  of  it.  Films  ought  to  give 
action  and  'wide  spaces  to  roam  over. 
It  is  germane  to  the  industry.  They 
are,  after  all,  motion  pictures.  The 


British  public  will  pay  to  see  this  quite 
cheerfully.  For  its  money  it  will  get, 
pressed  down  and  overflowing,  action, 
glorious  colour,  wickedness,  bravery, 
virtue,  democracy,  and  a fascinating 
fencing  match  in  the  old  Fairbanks 
tradition.  j.  q. 

LYDIA  BAILEY 

Starring:  Dale  Robertson,  Anne 

Francis.  Director:  Jean  Negu- 

lesco.  Producer:  Jules  Scaermer. 
Distributors:  20th  Century-Fox. 

Certificate:  U.  Category:  B. 

Running  time : 88  minutes. 

The  supply  of  colour  and  noise  in 
this  version  of  the  famous  book  is  on 
the  grand  scale.  Apart  from  the 
magnificent  acting  of  William  Marshall 
as  King  Dick  there  is  no  one  in  the 
cast  with  enough  personality  to  interest 
or  convince  greatly.  It  is  interesting 
to  see  the  shots  of  Haiti  and  the 
dancing  and  all  that,  but  the  story 
never  quite  catches  to  the  extent  that 
one  forgets  that  the  film  takes  88 
minutes  to  show.  There  is  much  talk 
of  liberty  as  an  end  in  itself  and  of 
the  naughtiness  of  the  French,  but  not 
enough  to  undermine  the  main 
impression  that  it  is  love  that  triumphs 
in  the  end.  The  film  is  a good  routine 

job  with  more  than  the  customary 

degree  of  improbabilitv. 

J.  C. 

THE  SILENT  VOICE 

Starring:  Loretta  Young,  Kent  Smith, 
Alexander  Knox.  Producer: 
Buddy  Adler.  Director:  Rudolf 
Mate.  Distributors:  Columbia. 

Certificate:  U.  Category:  C. 

Running  time  : 80  minutes. 

This  is  a mild  and  moderately 
entertaining  film  without  anything  very 
special  to  distinguish  it.  The  story  is 
of  a childless  woman  (Loretta  Young) 
who  knocks  a child  down  while 
speeding  in  her  car.  The  child  loses 
the  power  of  speech  and  the  woman 
sets  out  to  help  the  child  while  the 
police  are  tracing  her.  The  details  are 
well  filled  in  by  a competent  cast,  but 
the  ending  (happy,  I am  glad  to  say) 
made  some  of  us  a trifle  uncomfortable. 
But  it  is  a good  film  and  most  people 
will  obtain  their  money’s  worth  in 
enjoyment.  j.  c. 
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CONTINENTAL  FILMS 

SPRINGTIME  IN  ITALY 
(E  Primavera) 

All  parts  played  by  non-professional 
artistes.  Director:  Renato 

Castellani.  Producer:  Sandro 
Ghenzi.  A Universal  Film. 

Certificate-.  A.  Category : A. 

Running  time : 87  minutes. 

The  acting  of  Elena  Varzi  as  Maria 
Antonia  makes  this  film  worth  seeing. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  have 
further  opportunities  of  seeing  this 
Italian  actress.  The  story  of  the  film 
is  too  improbable  to  merit  discussion, 
but  it  is  told  with  a verve  and  high 
spirit  uncommon  even  in  American 


films.  The  Italians  have  set  out  to 
have  a good  laugh  at  Italy  and  it  is 
easy  to  join  in  with  them.  Beppe 
Agosti  is  a spivish  scamp  who  is  so 
amoral  that  he  gives  very  little  offence. 
On  the  other  hand  none  of  the  women 
concerned  can  be  allowed  to  have  anv 
dignity  whatever  if  the  story  is  to  be 
told  and  that  is  never  pleasing.  In  the 
end  everyone  achieves  happiness  with 
much  laughter,  gesticulation  and 
activity  all  round.  It  is  the  spectacle 
of  the  Italian  people  talking,  rushing 
about,  exhausting  themselves  in  the 
task  of  self  expression  that  gives  the 
film  a unique  if  somewhat  tiring 
atmosphere.  You  should  see  it  if  you 
want  to  recapture  the  ethos  of  your 
Holy  Year  pilgrimage.  No  one  who  has 
ever  fought  a campaign  for  a seat  in 
an  Italian  bus  could  fail  to  enjoy  this. 

J-  c. 
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TROMBA 

(In  German,  with  English  sub-titles) 
Starring:  Rene  Deltgen,  Gardy 

Granass.  Producer:  George 

Richter.  Director:  Helmut  Weiss. 
A Regent  Film  Distributors 
Release.  Certificate:  X.  Category: 
A.  Running  time:  92  minutes. 

It  is  always  regrettable  not  to  be  able 
! to  praise  a film  which  is  well  acted, 
directed  and  photographed,  as  this  one 
certainly  is.  But  the  principal  character 
in  the  story,  a man  who  uses  his 
hypnotic  powers  to  tame  tigers  in  a 
circus  and  cause  death  and  injury  to 
trapeze  artists  (and  who  incidentally 


dopes  himself  with  morphia  before 
entering  the  tigers’  cage),  is  as  nasty 
a piece  of  work  as  I have  seen  on  the 
screen  for  a long  time.  His  nauseous 
and  sadistic  personality  pervades  the 
whole  picture,  making  it  (to  me,  at 
least)  quite  revolting.  The  opening 
shots  of  the  circus  train  passing  on  its 
journey  and  the  charm  of  Fraulein 
Gardy  Granass  are  the  only  bright  spots 
in  the  picture.  I am  thankful  it  has 
been  given  an  “X”  certificate. 

It  should  perhaps  be  remarked  that 
Tromba  is  the  name  of  the  tiger- 
taming - cum  - morphia  gentleman  : it 

has  nothing  to  do  with  orchestral 
instruments. 

T.  C.  F. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


The  Late  Andrew  Buchanan 

Sir, 

\Ve  speak  sometimes  of  a man  of 
integrity.  Strangely  enough  it  is  a 
word  that  we  do  not  use  often,  nor 
lightly.  The  English  language  is  rich 
in  adjectives,  and  when  we  wish  to 
speak  of  people  or  things  usually  there 
is  a phrase  on  the  tip  of  our  tongue, 
which  is  adequate  to  convey  our 
feelings  as  to  circumstances  or  persons. 
But  on  occasion  we  use  a word  that 
conveys  a recognition  of  an  experience 
which  is  outside  the  ordinary. 

So  that  when  we  speak  of  a man  as 
being  integral,  we  employ  a word  to 
express  something  that  somehow 
cannot  be  expressed  in  any  other  way. 
The  word  integrity  itself,  while  no 
common  coin,  has  currency.  In 
business  it  is  readily  understood ; in  a 
composition  of  music  or  in  fact,  in  any 
work  of  art,  again  our  meaning  is 
clear.  When,  however,  we  speak  of 
a man,  using  this  term,  we  speak  of 
himself,  not  of  any  particular  aspect 
of  him  or  of  his  work,  although  this 
quality  is  inherent  and  evident  in 
every  aspect  of  him  and  in  his  every 
work.  This  quality  was  recognisable  in 
Dr.  Andrew  Buchanan’s  intercourse 
with  others  and  in  his  work. 

In  his  work  for  us,  in  the  production 
of  the  film  Visitation,  he  will  forever 
be  gratefully  and  prayerfully 
remembered.  The  opportunity  that  we 
had  of  co-operating  with  him  in  its 
production  and  the  many  meetings  we 
had  with  him  enabled  us  to  know  the 
man  himself. 

It  was  our  great  wish  that  he  could 
have  come  to  Drogheda  to  initiate  a 
work  in  which  his  great  gifts  of 
mind  and  heart,  his  enthusiasm  and 
experience,  would  have  found  scope, 
perhaps  have  lightened  the  burden  that 
his  conscientiousness  and  integrity 
imposed  upon  him. 

It  was  not  to  be,  but  if  that  work 
is  initiated  the  memory  of  him  will  be 
great  encouragement  to  us  who  have 
to  undertake  it,  and  all  the  lessons 
learned  while  working  with  him  will 
inspire  us  to  ensure  that  in  it  as  in 
him,  the  quality  of  integrity  will 
prevail. 

Medical  Missionary  of  Mary. 
Drogheda,  Ireland. 


Commendable  Performance 

Dear  Panel  of  Priests, 

I recently  saw  the  film  Captain 
Homblower,  which  I thoroughly 
enjoyed.  Could  you  tell  me  who  plays 
the  part  of  the  young  cabin  boy  who  i 
is  later  killed  in  a battle. 

I think  he  gave  a commendable  I 
performance,  and  I would  like  to  see 
him  in  more  films. 

May  I also  thank  you  for  your 
excellent  film  review — Focus.  It  is 
doing  a great  deal  of  good  work. 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  Tomlinson. 

41  Hatcliford  Brook  Road, 

Sheldon, 

Birmingham,  26. 

[The  name  of  the  boy  actor  is  James 
Kelly. — Ed.] 

Cover  Controversy 

Sir, 

Referring  to  M.  A.  Sutton’s  letter 
published  in  last  month’s  issue  of 
Focus,  surely  any  regular  reader  can 
tell  by  the  style  of  writing  which 
“nom  de  plume”  to  expect  and  whether 
or  not  the  reviewers  used  their  names 
or  not  it  could  not  alter  the  style  of 
any  review  written  by  him. 

Regarding  the  controversy  over  the  I 
cover  if  as  a regular  reader  anyone  is  I 
content  to  continue,  then  surely  he  or  I 
she  has  no  complaint.  Equally',  if  he  I 
or  she  is  so  upset  by  the  change  and  I 
discontinues  to  read  it  on  this  account,  I 
then  obviously  he  does  not  appreciate  I 
the  articles  and  criticisms  which  appear  'I 
and  could  upset  himself  over  the  I 
slightest  change.  It  is  the  content  and  I 
not  the  coating  of  the  pill  which  is  ■ 
important. 

I look  forward  to  each  publication  I 
and  enjoy'  the  criticisms  whether  I ” 
agree  with  them  or  not. 

Thank  you  for  reading  this. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Miss)  J.  Ehrlich. 

St.  John’s  House, 

Moat  Road, 

East  Grinstead. 

Sussex. 
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How  Unknown  Christophers  Lit 
A Candle  In  Filmtown 

By  WILLIAM  H.  MOORING,  Tidings  Motion  Picture  Editor 


Wherever  they  are,  a certain  little 
group  of  Catholic  women  and  girls 
(they  must  be  Christophers)  who 
lighted  a candle  instead  of  cursing  the 
darkness,  may  now  say  their  thanks. 
Their  prayers  have  been  answered. 

Let  me  tell  you  the  story  as  Clare 
Boothe  Luce  just  told  it  to  me.  Mrs. 
Luce  had  been  visiting  Hollywood  and 
was  packing  to  leave  when  she  got  a 
letter.  It  came  from  some  (shall  we 
call  them)  girls  who  said  they’d  read 
a lot  about  how  film  producer  Howard 
Hughes  had  made  a pretty  bad  film 
called  The  Outlaw.  Instead  of  blaming 
him  they  were  going  to  pray  for  him. 
They’d  make  a novena  for  the  inten- 
tion that  he  might  be  inspired  and 
guided  to  do  something  really  good. 

They  could  think  of  no  one  except 
Clare  Boothe  Luce  to  tell  him  about 
it.  Would  she  do  it? 

Busy,  she  laid  the  letter  aside  for 
a while,  but  it  kept  catching  her  eye. 
She  couldn’t  forget  the  simple  faith 
and  bright  spirit  in  which  it  had  been 
written.  An  hour  or  two  before  plane 
time  she  picked  up  the  phone. 

Mr.  Hughes  was  not  at  the  studio. 
Nobody  there  knew  where  he  was. 
Through  a telephone  agency,  Mrs. 
Luce  traced  him  to  Phoenix  but  she 
could  not  reach  him  personally.  What 
would  she  tell  him  anyway?  If  she 
said  to  him,  "some  wonderful  people 
are  praying  you  will  do  something 
really  good’’,  he  was  bound  to  say 
"such  as?” 


Mrs.  Luce  recalled  an  idea  she  had 
toyed  with  for  a year  or  two;  the  story 
of  Claude  Procla,  wife  of  Pontius 
Pilate,  who  begged  her  husband  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
condemnation  of  Our  Lord. 

Mrs.  Luce  left  a brief  message  that 
she  wished  to  talk  to  Mir.  Hughes 
"about  a film  he  might  make  but 
which  I feel  sure  he  will  not". 

Not  long  afterwards  Mr.  Hughes 
called  back.  Would  she  send  him  a 
copy  of  her  script?  She  explained  she 
hadn’t  written  one;  it  was  no  more 
than  an  idea  in  her  mind. 

Then  wouldn’t  she  stay  in  Holly- 
wood and  write  it?  She  said  she 
couldn’t  do  that.  She  had  pressing 
engagements  elsewhere. 

Delays  Departure 

Would  she  at  least  promise  to  delay 
her  departure  by  twenty-four  hours 
so  that  she  might  relate  her  story  to 
Mr.  Hughes  and  his  studio  aides? 

This  Clare  Boothe  Luce  did.  Mr. 
Hughes  was  enthusiastic;  pressed  her 
to  sign  a contract.  It  would  bind  her 
to  nothing  except  writing  of  the  story 
outline  she  had  given  him  verbally. 

She  didn’t  wish  to  tie  herself  down. 
She  -had  so  many  other  commitments. 
It  didn’t  seem  she’d  have  the  time  to 
write  Pilate’s  Wife  just  then.  But 
there  was  the  letter;  how  about  that? 

( Continued  on  page  187) 
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A HA’PORTH  OF  TAR 

Some  Hints  for  the  16mm.  Beginner 
By  Stephen  Ackroyd 


Yes,  you  have  got  it  at  last — that 
brand  new  or  second  hand  16mm. 
camera  that  you  have  been  saving  up 
for,  for  so  long.  You  have  twiddled 
with  the  mechanism  and  with  nervous 
fingers  loaded  it  with  beautiful  new 
film — colour  of  course.  Now  to  set  off 
and  get  some  real  moving  pictures. 
With  breathless  excitement  a week  or 
so  later  you  receive  the  developed  film 
and  rush  off  to  project  it.  Truth  to 
tell  it  seems  a bit  curious,  some  scenes 
look  washed  out  while  others  are  as 
dark  as  night,  but  still  j'ou  can  just 
make  out  what  is  happening — at  least 
with  the  eye  of  faith.  Odd  of  course 
that  Father  X.  appears  to  be  able  to 
walk  about  without  any  head  and  that 
your  church  has  suddenly  acquired  a 
resemblance  to  the  Leaning  Tower  of 
Pisa,  or  that  the  procession  you 
followed  so  carefully  jumps  about  in  an 
unaccountable  fashion.  What  does  it 
matter,  it  is  your  very  first  film 
and  perhaps  you  are  just  a little 
bit  disappointed  when  no  one  else  quite 
shares  your  interest  or  feels  that  the 
local  Odeon  has  got  to  watch  its  step. 

Ridiculous  you  sav,  no  one  is  quite 
so  silly  as  that.  Well,  perhaps  not, 
but  in  the  last  few  months  I have  seen 
many  thousand  of  feet  of  film  shot  by 
amateurs  which  have  just  those  and 
many  more  faults  to  which  the  proud 
makers  are  apparently  indifferent, 
faults  which  with  a little  care  and 
attention  can  easily  be  corrected. 

The  fact  is  that  the  amateur  film 
maker  can  play  a very  important  part 
in  making  films  about  Catholic  beliefs 
and  Catholic  life  in  Britain.  Film  is 
expensive.  Every  foot  badly  shot  is  a 
foot  wasted  that  might  be  doing  useful 
work. 

So  let  us  go  back  to  the  start,  to 
the  camera.  Do  not  rush  off  and  buy 
the  first  camera  you  see,  simply  because 
you  have  saved  just  enough  money  to 
get  that  one  in  the  local  photographer’s 
window.  It  may  be  all  right  for  you 
now,  but  in  a few  months  you  may 


regret  that  you  did  not  wait  a bit 
longer  and  get  a better  one.  A single 
lens  can  do  a very  great  deal,  but  the 
scope  of  your  work  will  be  enormously 
increased  if  you  are  able  (later  on  when 
you  can  afford  it)  to  buy  other  lenses 
of  different  focal  lengths.  If  your 
camera  is  not  adapted  for  inter- 
changeable lenses  you  are  stuck. 

Then  speeds.  Of  course  at  the 
moment  you  are  only  thinking  of 
making  silent  films.  But  later  on  you 
might  link  up  with'  a group  of  film 
makers  to  make  a film  jointly  and 
what  an  advantage  it  would  be  if  you 
could  shoot  at'  24  frames  so  that  a 
sound  track  can  be  added  later.  Do 
not  forget  that  while  a silent  film  can 
be  projected  at  24  frames  per  second, 
a sound  film  can  not  be  projected  at 
16  frames  per  second.  There  are  many 
good  makes  of  new  and  second  hand 
cameras  on  the  market  and  I am  not 
going  to  advise  you  which  to  buy — all 
I suggest  is  that  when  buying  you 
think  ahead  to  what  you  may  want  to 
do  later. 

When  you  get  your  camera  familiarise 
yourself  with  its  use  before  loading  it 
with  a foot  of  film.  Practice  taking 
shots  with  it  in  all  sorts  of  conditions 
until  your  movements  and  actions  are 
purely  reflex,  leaving  you  free  to 
concentrate  your  attention  on  the  action 
you  are  shooting.  Incidentally,  if 
your  lens  is  not  fitted  with  a hood, 
fitting  one  will  make  a considerable  jfl 
improvement  to  the  brilliance  and  I 
contrast  of  your  picture,  particularly  jl 
with  shots  taken  in  bright  sunlight.  M 

Now  for  the  film  itself.  Of  course,  I 
colour  adds  immensely  to  the  value  of  I 
a picture,  but  it  is  more  expensive  and  I 
must  be  correctly  exposed.  Dark  orjl 
washed  out  scenes  ruin  the  effect  of , I 
your  film.  And  it  is  no  good  blaming  j I 
the  laboratories — always.  Start  with  j I 
black  and  white  and  master  the  problem  1 ! 
of  correct  exposure  with  it  first.  Black  i I 
and  white  film  is  faster  and  has,  a 
much  greater  latitude  than  colour  jjfi 
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which  makes  it  easier  to  get  a good 
exposure.  Normally  you  will  use  a 
film  of  medium  speed,  but  it’s  worth 
keeping  a roll  or  two  of  fast  film  handy 
for  emergency  use  in  a particularly 
bad  light. 

In  theory  getting  a correct  exposure 
with  a cine  camera  is  simple  because 
you  have  only  the  aperture  to  consider — 
the  shutter  speed  is  fixed — or  at  least 
it  should  be.  The  makers  of  your 
camera  can  tell  you  what  the  shutter 
speed  is  supposed  to  be,  and  it  is 
worth  while  getting  it  checked  by  a 
good  photographic  dealer  or  the 
manufacturers  themselves.  If  your 
shutter  speed  is  out,  then  only  time, 
experience  and  a lot  of  wasted  film  will 
enable  you  to  get  good  results. 

The  shutter  has  been  checked,  so  all 
you  have  to  worry  about  is  the  stop  you 
use.  That  is  easy,  it  is  on  a chart — 
f22  for  bright  sun,  etc. ; well,  it  may 
work  as  a rough  rule  thumb.  But  if 
you  want  to  be  certain  of  your  results 
it  is  a good  investment  to  buy  an 
exposure  meter.  I know  they  are 
expensive,  but  it  will  soon  pay  for 
itself  in  preventing  wastage  of  film  and 
in  the  satisfaction  you  will  get  from 
perfect  results.  Even  the  most 
experienced  professional  cameramen 
never  judge  lighting  by  eve  alone. 

You  have  mastered  your  camera. 
What  are  you  going  to  shoot  ? It  is  an 
awful  temptation  to  take  your  camera 
along  and  loose  it  off  on  anything 
that  interests  you.  Sometimes  with 
ceremonies  and  processions  that  is  all 
you  can  do — but  generally  speaking  the 
result  is  never  too  good.  The  key  to 
good  film  making  is  preparation  and 
planning  beforehand.  If  you  cannot 
control  the  scenes  you  are  shooting  you 
can  at  least  go  over  the  ground  first 
and  work  out  good  positions  for  the 
events  you  think  are  going  to  take 
place. 

. In  scenes  which  you  are  staging 
yourself  there  is  no  excuse  for  error. 
Plan  your  scenes  carefully.  Rehearse 
your  actors  thoroughly  and  do  not  start 
your  camera  until  you  are  quite  sure 
that  everyone  knows  just  what  to  do. 
Nothing  is  worse  than  the  sight  of  the 
principal  “actor”  obviously  asking  the 
cameraman  whether  he  or  she  should 
be  standing  here  or  over  there. 
Persuade  your  actors  not  to  look  at  the 
camera  and  if  the  scene  begins  to  go 
wrong  do  not  hesitate  to  stop  and  start 


again.  Better  a few  wasted  feet  than 
gawky  action. 

And  those  pans  ! Every  amateur  with 
a camera  always  wants  to  swing  it 
round  or  up  and  down.  The  result  is 
usually  a series  of  jerks,  for  which 
at  first  you  angrily  blame  your 
projectionist — but  it  isn’t  his  fault. 
Panning  shots  can  be  most  effective  in 
a film,  but  they  must  be  used  sparingly. 
Nothing  is  more  wearying  to  the  eye 
than  a continually  wandering  camera. 
A series  of  successive  rock  steady  shots 
with  good  action  are  always  far  more 
effective  than  a wobbly  pan.  If  you 
must  pan,  do  the  job  properly — it  is 
another  expense  but  well  worth  while 
— use  a tripod  and  practice  until  you 
can  get  really  smooth  movement. 

A tripod,  incidentally,  is  an  enormous 
asset  for  all  kinds  of  shots.  It  ensures 
that  your  pictures  are  steady  and  it 
enables  you  to  fix  your  set-up  so  that 
you  are  free  to  arrange  the  scene  to 
fit  in  with  it.  You  will  be  surprised 
at  the  improvement. 

Next,  do  not  be  afraid  to  change  your 
distance.  Scenes  in  continuous  mid 
shot  are  monotonous.  Even  with  a 
single  one  inch  lens,  quite  a wide 
variety  of  range  is  possible.  Cover 
your  scene  in  long  shot  and  close  up 
(or  as  close  up  as  you  can  get) . It 
will  give  your  film  a polish  that  will 
make  all  the  difference  between  an 
obviously  amateur  film  and  a smooth 
and  satisfying  picture. 

If  possible  always  use  a tape 
measure  (one  of  the  long  roll-up  kind) 
to  check  the  distance  between  the 
camera  and  the  scene  you  are 
photographing.  The  judgment  of 
distance  by  eye  alone  is  bound  to  be 
inaccurate  and  later,  when  you  get 
your  scene  back,  you  have  got  a check 
on  whether  your  lens  is  accurately 
calibrated. 

And  perhaps  most  important  of  all 
keep  a special  note  book  for  recording 
the  details  of  every  scene  as  you  take 
them.  Subject,  action,  distance,  stop, 
footage,  light  conditions,  meter  reading, 
etc.  Later,  when  you  get  your  film 
back,  examine  each  scene  carefully  and 
compare  the  .results  with  your  record. 
It  is  the  only  way  to  improve  your  work 
and  there  will  be  no  question  of  that 
irritating  after-thought — now  what  did 
I really  take  that  shot  at,  was  it  f22  or 
was  it  f 18  ? 
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Lastly,  make  your  films  about 
something;  write  out  a rough  script 
and  work  out  your  scenes  on  paper 
beforehand.  Paper  is  less  expensive 
than  film  stock  and  when  you  come  to 
editing  you  will  find  your  problems 
much  simpler  if  you  have  a ground  plan 
ready  to  work  on. 

Now  you  have  shot  your  film  and  you 
are  faced  with  the  job  of  editing  it.  If 
you  have  planned  your  film  properly  it 
is  not  too  difficult,  but  if  you  have  not, 
editing  can  be  a real  headache.  Editing 
is  not  just  a matter  of  joining  bits  of 
film  together ; the  effect  of  your  film 
can  be  made  or  marred  by  the  way  in 
which  the  sequences  are  joined.  Let’s 
face  it,  editing  by  eye,  even  with  the 
aid  of  a magnifying  glass,  is  very 
unsatisfactory,  especially  when  any 
movement  is  involved.  For  real  editing 
some  kind  of  viewer  is  essential — ■ 
another  expense  but  again  one  that 
makes  all  the  difference  to  the  polish 
of  the  film  and  there  are  a number  of 
relatively  inexpensive  viewers  on  the 
market  which  can  give  you  a small 
moving  picture. 

A few  don’ts — don't  forget  to  cut 
out  the  identification  numbers  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  each  reel. 
Nothing  is  more  irritating  than  the 
sudden  appearance  of  a series  of  white 
dots  on  the  screen.  Don’t  be  tempted 
to  keep  scenes  too  long  on  the  screen. 
When  the  point  has  been  registered, 
cut  the  scene.  Long  sequences  showing 
the  same  action  will  only  bore  your 
audience,  but  be  careful  not  to  leave 
an  uncompleted  movement  which  can 
clash  with  the  next  scene.  Don’t  have 
too  many  scenes  in  mid-shot,  introduce 
variety  by  a careful  arrangement  of 
close-ups  and  don’t  join  all  your  scenes 
together  until  you  are  quite  sure  that 
you  have  got  them  in  the  best  possible 
order. 

A wax  pencil  (the  kind  used  for 
writing  on  glass)  is  a great  help  in 
editing.  Cut  your  film  up  into  scenes, 
number  them  with  the  wax  pencil  on 
the  shiny  side  of  the  film  and  put  each 
in  a separate  tin  or  container.  (The 
pencil  marks  can  easily  be  rubbed  off 
with  a soft  cloth  when  you  have  joined 
up  the  film.)  Finally,  wrap  a small 
piece  of  tissue  paper  round  the 
beginning  and  end  of  each  shot  and 
clip  them  together  with  a paper  clip ; 
you  can  then  satisfy  yourself  that  the 
scenes  are  in  the  right  running  order 


and  if  they  are  not  there  are  no  joins 
to  undo  and  it  is  a simple  matter  to 
change  them  around.  Only  start  to 
join  when  you  are  completely  satisfied 
and  make  all  the  joins  at  once. 

A word  about  joining.  Practise 
joining  with  old  bits  of  film  until  you 
have  got  your  technique  taped.  Messy 
joins  break  easily  and  too  much  cement 
smeared  over  several  frames  on  either 
side  of  the  join  both  looks  bad  and 
hardens  the  film  so  that  it  may  jam  in 
the  projector. 

Above  all  be  ruthless  in  your  editing. 
Few  subjects  are  so  interesting  that 
they  can  hold  an  audience’s  full 
attention  for  more  than  twenty  minutes 
and  do  not  forget  that  no  one  else  will 
share  your  enthusiasm  for  that  dark, 
out-of-focus  shot  that  was  so  difficult 
to  take. 

One  final  word  about  copies.  If  you 
are  using  reversal  stock  do  not  forget 
that  every  time  you  run  it  through  a 
projector  you  make  it  more  difficult  to 
get  a good  copy  from  it.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  colour.  If  you 
think  you  are  going  to  have  a copy 
made  eventually  do  not  handle  your 
film  more  than  j'ou  can  help.  Project 
it  once  if  you  must  (taking  care  to  clean 
the  projector  first),  edit  it  immediately 
and  have  a print  made  straight  away 
which  you  can  then  project  to  your 
heart’s  content. 

Copies  aren’t  quite  the  luxury  that 
they  seem  to  be  at  first.  You  may  have 
some  unrepeatable  shots  and  anyway 
you  have  spent  a lot  of  time,  trouble 
and  money  upon  them.  Other  people 
may  well  be  interested  in  seeing  them. 
If  your  film  is  good  enough  the 
Catholic  Filpi  Institute  Library  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  offer  it  for  general 
distribution.  But  if  you  have  damaged 
your  original,  well,  you  have  had  it. 

The  decision  as  to  whether  you  are 
going  to  have  copies  made  or  not 
should  really  be  taken  before  you  shoot 
your  film,  especially  if  you  are  using 
colour.  The  best  colour  copies  are 
made  from  slightly  under-exposed  film. 
(Stop  down  by  a half  to  one  stop.) 
Your  original  won’t  look  quite  so  good 
but  your  prints  will  be  just  right  and 
you  will  be  spared  the  disappointment 
that  comes  when,  having  sent  an 
apparently  perfect  film  to  the 
laboratories,  the  resulting  print  isn’t 
up  to  your  expectations. 

If  you  are  going  to  put  in  titles,  go 
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to  a good  lettering  artist  and  get  them 
done  properl}-.  Your  own  efforts  may 
be  adequate  but  the  film  will  look  much 
better  with  the  extra  polish  that  good 
clear  titles  can  give.  Lastly,  keep  your 
titles  short  and  to  the  point. 

I have  touched  on  only  a few  points 
in  a vast  subject.  Never  forget  that 
the  term  “amateur  film  maker”  should 
be  a mark  of  pride  and  not  of  derision. 
With  a little  care  and  attention  an 
amateur  film  can  run  the  professional 
pretty  close.  If  you  are  in  doubt  about 
technical  matters,  why  not  write  to  the 
Catholic  Film  Institute;  they  can 
probably  put  you  in  touch  with 
someone  who  can  help  you  and  if  you 


are  taking  your  job  seriously  and  want 
to  get  in  touch  with  other  amateurs  who 
are  planning  Catholic  films,  join  the 
newly  formed  Catholic  16mm.  Guild. 

Catholic  films  are  urgently  needed. 
The  professional  film  costs  too  much 
for  many  to  be  made  at  the  present 
time.  The  amateurs  can,  if  they  wish, 
help  to  fill  the  growing  demand  for 
films  of  Catholic  interest  — but  the 
films  have  got  to  be  able  to  stand  up 
to  a critical  audience  who  will  judge 
your  work  only  by  what  they  see,  not 
by  the  difficulties  you  have  surmounted 
in  making  it,  nor  will  they  share  your 
affection  for  the  film  just  because  it  is 
yours. 


Irish  Religious  Documentary 


CHOSEN  VILLAGE 

Producer  and  Director:  James  P. 

Roche.  Script:  Rev.  Kevin 

Smyth,  S.J.  Commentary  spoken 
by  Seamus  De  Roisde.  Distribu- 
tion: Not  yet  arranged.  16mm. 
Kodachrome.  Category : C. 

Running  time : 28  minutes. 

Chosen  Village  won  the  1951  Award 
of  the  National  Film  Institute  of 
Ireland.  It  sets  out  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  one-time  Pyrenean  village  which 
has  become  a flourishing  town  as  a 
result  of  the  apparitions  of  Our  Blessed 
Lady  which  took  place  there  in  1858. 
The  film  presents  the  pastoral  scenes, 
the  domestic  frame,  in  which  the 
Lourdes  of  the  pilgrim  is  set.  One  sees 
the  familiar  and  beloved  spots,  the 
Grotto,  the  Gave,  the  Fort,  the  Basilica. 
One  takes  part  in  a Blessed  Sacrament 
Procession.  Altogether,  the  film 
provides  one  with  as  useful  an 
introduction  or  souvenir  of  Lourdes  as 
could  be  desired. 

It  is  not  easy  to  assess  the  proper 
place  of  the  film  from  a technical  point 
of  view.  If  its  statue  were  completely 
amateur  one  would  say  that  it  ranked 
very  high.  Since,  however,  it  seems 
to  be  offered  to  the  public  on  a 
professional,  commercial  basis,  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  it  has  faults  which 
a little  more  care  could  have  obviated. 
The  musical  commentary,  though  of  its 
kind  well  done,  is  somewhat  pedestrian 


(probably  a question  of  taste)  and 
there  are  some  ugly  and  abrupt  cuts 
both  in  sound  and  visuals  which  might 
have  been  smoothed  over.  Some  of  the 
tempting  panoramas  are  less  smooth 
than  the  general  standard  of  the 
photography  gives  one  a right  to 
expect.  The  ending,  too,  seemed, 
visually,  too  sudden.  Nevertheless,  the 
film  shows  considerable  imaginative 
gifts  and  promises  well  for  an  Irish 
film  production  based  on  moderate 
realism  which  leaves  the  glamours  of 
the  commercial  studios  to  Pinewood  and 
Hollywood.  Ireland  surely  has  the 
skill,  the  subjects,  the  scenery  and  the 
machinery  to  make  moderate  films  of 
first-class  quality  : Irish  films  about 

Irish  people  and  places  made  for  and 
by  Irish  cinematographers.  If  good, 
they  would  sell  abroad  as  easily  as  the 
best  of  the  French,  the  Italian,  the 
Swedish,  the  Danish,  with  the  added 
advantage  that  the  language  used  could 
be  understood  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  world.  If  not  truly  Irish  in 
feeling  and  conception  then  I would 
that  Ireland  forget  all  about  films  for 
there  is  nothing  quite  so  distasteful 
and  detrimental  to  the  true  Ireland 
as  the  slavish  adulation  at  present 
given  by  Irish  audiences  to  the 
meretricious  rubbish  which  emanates 
from  Hollywood  and  all  that  that 
un-American  name  stands  for. 

Chosen  Village,  in  spite  of  its 
limitations,  affords  one  hope  of  an 
Irish  future. 


J.  A.  V.  B. 
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By  our  Panel  of  Priests 


Category  A,  indicates  adults  only;  B,  adults  and  adolescents; 
C,  family  audiences;  D,  particularly  for  children 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  BEING 
EARNEST 

Starring:  Michael  Denison,  Edith 

Evans,  Joan  Greenwood,  Miles 
Malleson,  Michael  Redgrave, 
Margaret  Rutherford  and  Dorothy 
Tutin.  Producer  and  Director: 
Anthony  Asquith.  Distributors: 
G.F.D.  Certificate  : U.  Category  : 
C.  Running  time : 95  minutes. 

Looking  up  some  notes  on  Oscar 
Wilde,  I came  across  the  statement  that 
“ ‘The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest’  is 
one  of  the  most  perfect  comedies  in  the 
English  language,  alike  in  techique, 
characterisation  and  in  that  wit  which 
does  not  depend  on  contemporary 
allusion”.  Perhaps  in  the  thirty  years 
since  those  words  were  written  we  have 
become  demanding  in  our  requirements 
of  what  constitutes  perfection  in 
characterisation  and  technique ; I 
imagine  that  while  most  critics  would 
allow  Wilde  his  wit,  not  many  would 
regard  him  as  a model  for  budding 
dramatists.  The  set  of  lay  figures  that 
appear  in  various  guises  throughout  his 
plays  all  speak  with  his  tongue  and  the 
flow  of  epigrams  and  witticisms  that 
drop  from  their  mouths  only  tend  to 
accentuate  the  artificial  elements  in  the 
Wilde  picture  gallery. 

Nevertheless,  Wilde  offers  to  the 
accomplished  actor  a rare  opportunity 
to  display  his  points,  and  Anthony 
Asquith  has  mustered  an  unrivalled 
team  of  accomplished  players  to 
illustrate  the  perfection  of  this  film 
period  piece,  dressed  with  exquisite 
taste  by  Carmen  Dillon  and  produced 
with  finesse  by  Asquith  himself.  When, 
during  a visit  to  Pinewood,  I asked 


Mr.  Asquith  the  name  of  the  script- 
writer he  replied,  “Oscar  Wilde”.  One 
now  sees  what  he  meant.  Practically 
a verbatim  rendering  of  the  play ; but 
how  the  words  and  the  characters 
come  to  extravagant  life  under  the 
persuasive  cajolery  of  Mr.  Asquith  ! To 
see  him  sitting  like  a gnome  on  the 
floor  while  Dame  Edith  Evans  speaks 
her  lines,  then  to  see  even  Dame  Edith 
give  a better  performance  under  the 
enchantment  exerted  by  the  figure  on 
the  floor  is  to  understand  something  of 
the  skill  involved  in  first-class  film 
direction. 

Everybody  who  has  regard  for  stage 
acting  at  its  best  should  see  this  film. 
Each  member  of  the  hand-picked  cast 
gives  a superb  performance.  Michael 
Denison,  as  Algernon,  is  a revelation. 
Dorothy  Tutin,  a discovery  from  the 
Old  Vic,  reminds  one  of  Rene  Asherson 
in  Henry  V , and  like  her,  she  is  a find 
who  should  bring  glory  to  the  British 
screen.  Joan  Greenwood,  never  quite 
happy  under  techicolor,  contrives  as 
Gwendolen  a subtle  reflection  of  Dame 
Edith  Evans.  Dame  Edith  is 
magnificent  as  Lady  Bracknell.  Here 
is  acting  with  all  its  artificial  overtones 
correctly  balanced  into  a harmony  such 
as  only  the  greatest  know  how  to 
convey.  Her  first  entrance,  suggesting 
a man-o’-war  in  full  sail  is  a joy. 
Helped,  of  course,  as  one  would  expect, 
by  the  camera.  But  that  is  the  point 
of  filming  a play  as  Asquith  has  done 
here  : the  justification  is  that  the 

camera  never  loosens  the  grip  which 
the  torrent  of  witticisms  has  over  us ; 
it  adds  something  almost  of  an  aural 
quality,  much  as  the  radio,  at  its  best, 
can  do  to  a reading. 

Here  is  something  to  see,  to  hear  and 
to  enjoy. 


V. 


Sal 


Above:  Dorothy  Tutin  and  Joan  Greenwood 
Below:  Edith  Evans  and  Michael  Redgrave 
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THE  WOMAN’S  ANGLE 
Starring:  Edward  Underdown,  Cathy 
O’Donnell,  Lois  Maxwell  and 
Claude  Farell.  Director:  Leslie 

Arliss.  Distributors:  A-B  Pathe. 
Certificate-.  U.  Category : A. 

Running  time : go  minutes. 

This  film  follows  the  customary  trend 
of  amoral  materialism  and  tells  of  a 
man  whose  life  is  dominated  by  three 
women.  First  is  his  mother,  an 
overpowering  musical  genius  who  has 
produced  a family  of  musical  prodigies. 
Then  there  are  three  women  who 
regard  him  from  their  own  point  of 
view  as  either  representing  marriage 
and  security  or  an  opportunity  for 
diversion  or  as  needing  help  in 
frustration.  He  marries  the  first,  dallies 
with  the  second  and  ends  up  with  the 
third.  Needless  to  say,  divorce  is  made 
to  seem  very  normal.  That  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  such  films  are 
dangerous. 

A number  of  players  of  repute  take 
part  but,  perhaps  because  they  cannot 
themselves  believe  in  the  story,  are 
unable  to  convince  us  that  it  is  real. 
The  dialogue  is  more  than  usually 
stilted.  Cathy  O’Donnell,  who  charmed 
us  so  much  in  her  first  film,  Best  Years 
of  Our  Lives,  was  never  so  wooden. 
Maybe  direction  has  something  to  do 
with  it.  Claude  Farell,  an  actress  from 
Munich,  on  the  other  hand,  manages  to 
convey  such  a sense  of  joy  and  vitality 
that  it  suggests  that  in  a good  film  she 
would  be  excellent. 

The  sets,  at  least,  are  worthy  of 
mention.  Constructed  on  two  sound 
stages  by  Terence  Verity,  they  range 
from  Alpine  snow  scenes  to  tile  deck 
of  the  “Queen  Elizabeth”,  and  show 
what  can  be  done  even  with  a third- 
rate  story  when  the  technicians  know 
their  job.  V. 

UNTAMED  FRONTIER 
Starring:  Joseph  Cotten,  Shelley 

Winters  and  Scott  Brady. 
Director:  Hugo  Fregonese.  A 

Universal-International  Picture. 
Certificate:  A.  ■ Category : B. 

In  1862  the  U.S.A.  Congress  passed 
an  Act  allotting  160  acres  to  settlers  to 
be  developed  as  farmland.  Many 
ranchers  tried  to  prevent  the  settlers 
moving  across  their  property  to  take 
possession  of  this  land.  Untamed 
Frontier  deals  melodramatically  with 


incidents  connected  with  such  an 
allotment.  The  colour  of  the  scenery 
and  the  stampede  of  cattle  are  the  best 
things  in  it.  Shelley  Winters  and 
Joseph  Cotten  are  wasted.  They  are 
capable  of  skilled  acting  when 
necessary.  It  is  not  called  for  in  this 
story.  V. 

TREASURE  HUNT 
Starring:  Jimmy  Edwards,  Martita 

Hunt,  Athene  Seyler,  Colin 
Worth,  Susan  Steven,  Naunton 
Wayne,  Miles  Malleson,  Maire 
O’Neill.  Director:  John  Paddy 

Carstairs.  Distributors: 
Independent.  Certificate:  U. 

Category ; C.  Running  time : 
76  minutes  approximately . 

Martita  Hunt  is  the  only  player  who 
manages  to  make  one  feel  that  her  part 
is  worth  playing  in  this  very  feeble 
transcription  to  the  screen  of  an  already 
feeble  stage  play  about  a balmy  Irish 
familv  which  is  forced  to  take  P.G.s  to 
save  the  old  home.  Most  of  the  cast 
do  not  even  attempt  an  Irish  accent  : 
which  is  probably  as  well.  ’Jimmy 
Edwards  is  a disappointment.  One  had 
suspected  from  his  radio  programmes 
that  there  might  be  hidden  histrionic 
depths.  Alas,  his  intonation,  gags  and 
other  “business”  have  all  been  heard 
before. 

An  indulgent  family  might  find  this 
tolerable  on  a wet  evening.  V. 

MARU  MARU 

Starring:  Errol  Flynn  and  Ruth 

Roman.  Director:  Gordon 

Douglas.  Distributors:  Warner 

Bros.  Certificate:  A.  Category:  B. 

When  film-makers  discover  a new 
angle  it  rapidly  becomes  a cliche. 
Giving  back  to  the  Church  diamond 
studded  relics  is  a new  twist  to  the 
“triumph  of  virtue”  formula  and  as 
unconvincing  as  the  other  varieties 
which  do  not  flow  naturally  from  the 
narrative.  Not  that  this  particular 
effort  is  to  be  taken  too  seriously  either 
as  film  or  parable.  It  has  some  exciting 
underwater  scenes,  fights  galore  and 
enough  mysterious  comings  and  goings 
of  shadowy  figures  to  satisfy  the  most 
avid  readers  of  the  B.O.P.  However, 
credulitv  is  strained  more  than  some- 
what when  Errol  Flynn,  as  a deep-sea 
diver  in  search  of  a diamond-studded 
cross  pillaged  from  Manila  Cathedral 
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during  the  war,  stops  at  exactly  the 
right  spot  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  dead 
of  night ! It  only  goes  to  show  what 
a wonderful  thing  the  cinema  is. 

Errol  Flynn  as  the  diver  and  Ruth 
Roman  as  the  lady  who  induces  him  to 
give  the  cross  back  to  the  cathedral, 
perform  their  allotted  tasks  with  the 
customarv  degree  of  sang-froid. 

V. 


SOMETHING  MONEY  CAN’T 
BUY 


Starring:  Patricia  Roc,  Antony 

Steel,  Moira  Lister  and  A.  E. 
Matthews.  Director:  Pat  Jackson. 
Distributors:  G.F.D.  Certificate'. 
U.  Category  : C.  Running  time  : 
83  minutes. 

A film  which  pokes  gentle  fun  at  the 
established  order  of  things.  Particularly 
that  state  of  affairs  which  brings  a man 
who  served  with  distinction  during  the 
war  and  showed  himself  a leader  of 
men,  to  succumb  tamely  upon  his  return 
to  civvie  street  as  a civil  servant  to 
the  collection  of  pennies  from 
underground  conveniences.  Having  a 
wife  and  two  children  he  feels  that  the 
risks  attached  to  private  enterprise  are 
too  menacing.  However,  stimulated  by 
his  wife,  he  launches  out  in  company 
with  two  war-time  buddies.  After 
overcoming  red  tape,  blue  pencils, 
police  regulations,  racketeers  and  other 
man-made  obstacles,  he  succeeds  in 
operating  a travelling  restaurant, 
hindered  only  by  an  act  of  God  when 
the  weather  proves  unkind.  He  then 
discovers  that  his  wife,  too,  has  had  the 
enterprise  to  organise  a money-making 
agency.  One  or  other  of  the  two  has 
to  give  way  if  the  family  is  to  survive. 
Eventually  they  discover  that  married 
happiness  is  something  that  money 
cannot  buy. 

Amusingly  written  and  produced,  the 
film  casts  an  astringent  aside  at  such 
modern  inventions  as  the  doodle  bomb, 
power  cuts,  bowler  hats,  rush  hour  in 
the  London  Tube  and  the  N.C.B.  It 
has  something  of  the  “Ealing”  flavour 
and  the  acting  is,  on  the  whole, 
successful.  Patricia  Roc’s  first  British 
film  for  a long  time  still  finds  her 
stilted  if  charming.  Antony  Steel  is 
revealed  as  a promising  light  comedian. 
In  company  with  Michael  (Handlebars) 
Trubshawe  and  David  Hutcheson  he 
makes  one  limb  of  a very  bright  trio. 


Anne  Wilding  (Patricia  Roc)  feeds  her  son, 
Christopher 

Moira  Lister  still  falls  short  of  her  best. 
A.  E.  Matthews,  as  a doddering  earl, 
could  play  his  part  blindfolded.  It  is 
all  most  innocent  and  entertaining  and 
as  such  I recommend  it.  V. 

Father  finds  the  family  a teaser 
(Antony  Steel  and  David  Hutchinson) 


On  charge  before  the  Sergeant  Major  "Don't  go  ar 


THE  HALF-BREED 
Starring:  Robert  Young,  Janis  Carter 
and  Jack  Buetel.  Director: 
Stuart  Gilmore.  An  R.K.O.  Radio 
Picture.  Certificate:  U:  Cate- 
gory : B.  Running  time : 82 

minutes. 

Hollywood  seems  very  pre-occupied 
with  the  question  of  Red  Indians.  Here 
is  yet  another  film  giving  the  benefit 
of  technicolor  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
Redskins ; though  it  is  odd  that  none 
of  the  real  Redskins  in  the  picture 
achieve  the  distinction  of  mention  in 
the  credit  notes.  The  two  principal 
Apache  characters  are  played  by  whites, 
Jack  Buetel  and  Judy  Walsh. 

One  is  invited  by  the  film  to  believe 
that  Charlie  Wolf,  the  half-breed,  was 
an  historical  character  who  actually 
helped  to  bring  understanding  and 
toleration  to  the  feud  between  coloured 
and  white  American.  Whether  this  is 
so  or  not,  the  film  provides  easy 
entertainment  to  those  who  have  a taste 
for  a Red  Indian  story  in  which  there 
is  not  one  battle  and  nobody  but  the 
white  villain  finally  bites  the  dust. 

Robert  Young  gives  the  impression 
of  masquerading  in  the  role  of  the 
reformed  gambler  who  befriends  the 
Indians.  Jack  Buetel  looks  as  if  he  is 
trying  to  imitate  Jeff  Chandler  in  The 
Broken  Arrow.  Whatever  his  intentions, 
he  remains  a white  in  fancy  dress. 
Janis  Carter  provides  the  necessary 
song  and  dance  required  in  every  such 
picture. 

The  dialogue  is  stilted  and  there  is 
a somewhat  stiff  deference  offered  to 
morality  in  the  suggestion  that  truth 
and  honesty  ultimately  bring  their  own 
reward.  V. 


WHO  GOES  THERE? 
Starring:  Nigel  Patrick,  Peggy 

Cummins,  Valerie  Hobson, 
George  Cole.  Producer  and 
Director:  Anthony  Kimmins. 

London  Film.  Certificate:  U. 

Category : B.  Running  time : 

85  minutes. 

London  Films  ensured  a good  send- 
off  for  Who  Goes  There  by  packing  the 
Press  Show  with  a receptive  audience 
from  the  Coldstream  Guards,  who  were 
willing  and  able  to  lead  the  critics  in 
laughter  at  all  the  right  and  wrong 
moments.  Not  that  it  was  in  fact 
necessary  to  provoke  the  mirth,  which 
was  widespread  from  start  to  finish. 
The  skilful  direction  of  Anthony 
Kimmins  combined  with  the  dialogue 
of  John  Dighton  to  evoke  gusts  of 
genuine  laughter  at  a clever  and 
amusing  piece  of  comedy,  such  as  we 
see  all  too  seldom,  but  which  is 
immensely  refreshing  when  it  arrives. 

The  authentic  background  of  real 
Guard  Mounting  at  St.  James’  Palace 
is  a traditional  London  sight,  beloved 
of  Londoners,  sought  out  by  tourists. 
Luckily,  we  can  laugh  at  the  things 
we  love.  This  sets  off  the  comedy 
element  by  making  something  at  once 
so  far-fetched  as  to  be  absurdly  funny, 
and  yet  so  near  possible  as  to  be 
appealing.  The  ridiculous  sight  of  a 
Guardsman  pursued  on  his  patrol  by 
his  lady  love  from  Dublin,  getting 
him  involved  with  his  Company 
Commander’s  friends,  who  live  in  a 


Patricia  Roc  and  Anton  3td 
"Something  Money  Ca : E 


anyone’*  "And  I'm  ready  to  go  with  you  as  soon  as  you 

please" 


Grace  and  Favour  house  in  the  Palace, 
and  causing  endless  complications,  this 
all  produces  endless  fun,  without 
appearing  as  “conduct  prejudicial  to 
good  order  and  military  discipline”. 

Nigel  Patrick  walks  through  the  part 
of  the  susceptible  young  son  of  the 
Gold  Stick  (A.  E.  Mathews)  with  a 
nonchalant  brilliance,  against  the  fresh 
Irish  brogue  of  Peggy  Cummins,  and 
the  more  sophisticated  management  of 
his  sister  (Valerie  Hobson).  An  actor 
who  seems  to  get  little  prominence,  but 
here  as  elsewhere  produces  a faultless 
performance,  is  George  Cole  as  the 
unfortunate  Guardsman  Crisp, 


bewildered  and  in  love,  when  not  in 
the  guardroom  for  leaving  his  post. 
Anthony  Busliell  gives  a good  caricature 
of  the  stuff}-  Major,  and  the  true 
atmosphere  is  infiltrated  by  the  use  of 
one  or  two  real  Guards  personnel. 

The  film  seems  to  me  a credit  to 
actors  and  producers.  It  moves  swiftly, 
lightly,  wittily,  with  touches  of  homely 
comedy  like  the  closing  of  the  windows 
every  time  the  band  plays  outside, 
which  raise  the  level  beyond  the  purely 
commonplace.  A wide  audience  should 
see  and  enjoy  this  English  comedy  of 
English  life. 

M. 
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DENVER  AND  RIO  GRANDE 

Starring:  Edmund  O’Brien,  Sterling 
Hayden,  Dean  Jagger.  Producer: 
Nat  Holt.  Director:  Byron 

Haskin.  Paramount  Picture  in 
Technicolor.  Certificate:  A. 

Category:  B.  Running  time: 

80  minutes  approximately . 

They  are  tough  on  the  railroads, 
mighty  tough  ! So  get  your  guns  and 
dynamite  and  ride  along  with  the 
gang.  YotPll  get  the  tough  stuff  and 
the  rough  stuff,  with  a dash  of  love ; 
you’ll  get  knocking  down  and  blowing 
up,  gunning  and  running,  hatred, 
gambling  ...  all  the  fun  of  the — well, 
the  railroad. 

M. 

MACAO 

Starring:  Robert  Mitchum,  Jane 

Russell,  William  Bendix,  with 
Thomas  Gomez,  Gloria  Grahame. 
Producer:  Alex  Gottlieb.  Director: 
Josef  von  Sternberg.  Distributers: 
R.K.O.  Radio.  Certificate:  A. 

Category:  A.  Running  time:  81 
minutes. 

Macao  : a Portugese  protectorate  near 
Hong  Hong.  Recreations  : gambling, 
knifing  and  Jane  Russell. 

Some  of  the  robbers  in  the  story  are 
cops  in  disguise,  but  I could  never 
remember  which.  And  I couldn’t  have 
cared  less. 

An  uncommendable  film,  devoid  of 
real  ideas  and  ideals,  whether 
intellectual,  ethical  or  artistic. 

Q. 

I’LL  SEE  YOU  IN  MY  DREAMS 

Starring:  Doris  Day,  Danny  Thomas, 
Frank  Lovejoy,  Patrice  Wymore, 
with  James  Gleason.  Producer: 
Louis  F.  Edeiman.  Director: 
Michael  Curtiz.  Distributors: 
Warner  Bros.  Certificate : U. 

Category:  B.  Running  time: 

no  minutes. 

Q.  : This  film  is  about  Gus  Kahn. 

Reader  : What’s  guskalm  ? 

Q.  : No.  It’s  two  words.  Kahn  is 
a surname. 

Reader  : Oh,  you  mean  Kern. 


Q.  : No.  He  was  a composer.  Kahn 
was  a lyricist. 

Reader  : Which  kind  of  cyst  ? 

Q.  : You  are  being  very  stupid.  A 
lyricist  is  one  who  writes  lyrics.  Don’t 
you  realise  that  someone  lias  to  write 
words  for  all  those  songs  ? 

Reader  : Why  ? 

Q.  : Well,  it  would  be  silly  if  there 
was  nothing  to  sing  but  “la-la-la”. 

Reader  : Not  much  sillier  than  most 
of  the  words. 

Q.  : Anyway — John  McCormack  sang 
lyrics  by  Gus  Kahn. 

Reader:  You  mean  Count  McCormack, 
who  sang  “Bless  This  House”  out  of 
a black  notebook  ? 

O.  : Yes.  And  he  sings  “Memories” 
in  this  film. 

Reader  : Out  of  a black  notebook  ? 

Q.  : No. 

Reader  : Then  I don’t  believe  it’s 

really  John  McCormack. 

Q.  : It  isn’t.  It’s  Ray  Kellog. 

Reader  : Well,  go  on  about  Gus  Kahn. 

Q.  : He  said  : “If  you  can  make 

others  feel  what  you  feel,  that’s  poetry.” 

Reader  : I like  that  bit.  What  was 
his  best  known  poem  ? 

Q.  : “Yes,  sir,  that’s  my  baby.” 

Reader  : Well,  he’ll  never  make  me 
feel  that  “maybe”  is  a good  rhyme  for 
“baby”.  What  else  did  he  do  besides 
poetry  ? 

' Q.  : He  was  married  to  Grace  LeBoy  I 
and  she  saved  him  from  doing  a veryB 
terrible  thing.  He  got  so  hard  up  thatB 
he  started  writing  parodies  of  his  ownl 
lyrics.  You  should  have  seen  her  face. I 
You  could  almost  read  the  wordl 
“blasphemery  ” in  her  shocked  eyes.M 
Sooner  than  let  him  publish  them  sliel 
made  him  go  to  Hollywood. 

Reader  : And  were  they  still  married! 
at  the  end  of  the  film  ? 

Q.  : Yes.  I 

Reader  : So  it  must  be  a good  film?! 

Q.  : It’s  not  an  immoral  film,  if  that’* 
what  vou  mean. 


OUR  COYER 

Michael  Redgrave  and  Michael 
Denison  in 

The  Importance  of  Being 
Earnest 
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DIPLOMATIC  COURIER 
Starring:  Tyrone  Power,  Patricia 

Neal,  Stephen  McNally,  with 
Hildegarde  Neff,  Karl  Malden, 
James  Milligan.  Producer:  Casey 
Robinson.  Director:  Henry  Hatha- 
way. Distributors:  20th  Century- 
Fox.  Certificate-.  U.  Category : 
B.  Running  time : 98  minutes. 

This  is  a film  version  of  Peter 
Cheyney’s  Sinister  Errand.  I like 
stories  about  international  secret  agents 
and  transcontinental  trains.  And  I 
loved  The  Lady  Vanishes.  But  I found 
this  picture  rather  disappointing.  The 
secret  service  stuff  was  neither  really 
exciting  nor  really  convincing.  For  all 
I know,  Trieste  may  be  as  uninteresting 
a place  as  it  seems  in  the  film.  But 
Salzburg  is  not,  and  its  local  colour 
could  have  been  used  with  much  more 
effect. 

Q. 

KANGAROO 

Starring:  Maureen  O’Hara,  Peter 

Lawford,  with  Finlay  Currie, 
Richard  Boone,  Chips  Rafferty. 
Producer:  Robert  Bassler. 

Director:  Lewis  Milestone. 

Technicolor.  Certificate : U . 

Category:  B.  Running  time : 

84  minutes. 

One  of  the  oldest  stories  in  the  world 
is  that  of  the  impostor  son  and  brother 
whose  rascality  falls  to  pieces  through 
the  love  he  comes  to  have  for  the  girl 
he  cannot  regard  just  as  a sister.  So 
there  is  nothing  novel,  not  even  a new 
twist  in  the  theme  of  Kangaroo. 

But  the  filmic  content  is  another 
matter.  This  is  a matter  of  photography, 
order,  balance  and  proportion.  And 
here  I think  Kangaroo  scores. 

There  is  one  shot  above  all  which  was 
exciting  and,  to  your  reviewer,  new. 
A stampeding  herd  of  cattle  is 
photographed  slightly  from  above,  a 
little  over  eye  level  and  we  see  nothing 
but  the  foaming,  plunging,  tossing 
backs  of  the  animals  reaching  out  into 
the  far  distance.  It  has  a resemblance 
to  the  angry,  relentless  sea. 

The  acting  was  competent  although 
I almost  wondered  sometimes  if  my  old 
friend  Finlay  Currie  was  being  made 


to  over-act  at  times.  It  was  pleasant 
to  see  Maureen  O’Hara  and  Chips 
Rafferty  given  full  employment  in  these 
hard  days,  but  perhaps  Mr.  Rafferty 
had  not  reallv  enough  to  do. 

X. 

THE  GREEN  GLOVE 
Starring:  Glenn  Ford,  Geraldine 

Brooks  and  Sir  Cedric  Hard- 
wicke.  Producer:  Georges 

Maurer.  Director:  Rudolph  Mate. 
Category : A.  Running  time: 

120  minutes. 

Intended  to  be  exciting,  this  film 
turns  out  to  be  dreary  and  over  long. 
The  characters  are  unreal.  The  tempo 
is  too  slow.  There  is  little  interplay 
between  tenseness  and  humour.  O for 
the  Hitchcock  touch  ! 

The  story  is  about  the  recovery  of  a 
jewelled  gauntlet,  a priceless  relic  of  a 
saint  that  was  preserved  and  venerated 
in  a mountain  village  church  in  the 
South  of  France,  and  was  stolen  in 
World  War  II  by  a German-Polish 
rogue  art  dealer.  To  save  his  life  he 
hands  this  to  a paratrooper,  who 
passes  it  on  to  a trusty  servant  in  some 
castle  or  other.  After  the  war  both 
paratrooper  and  art  dealer  rogue  seek 
to  gain  possession  of  it,  with  ensuing 
murders,  chases  up  and  down  the 
Eiffel  Tower  (what,  again!)  and  down 
and  up  mountain  chasms.  All  very 
much  the  same  as  heretofore,  but  much 
less  effective  than  usual. 

Those  who  are  attracted  by  the  name 
of  Sir  Cedric  Hardwicke  as  a star  in 
this  film  should  be  warned  that  all 
they  will  get  is  a bare  four  minute 
appearance  of  him  as  a priest  in  what 
is  little  more  than  a “walking-on”  part. 

Verdict  : Tolerable,  but  onlv  just. 

G. 

BUGLES  IN  THE  AFTERNOON 
Starring:  Ray  Milland,  Helena  Carter, 
Hugh  Marlowe  and  Forrest 
Tucker.  Producer:  William 

Cagney..  Distributors:  Warner 

Bros.  Certificate:  TJ.  Category: 
A. 

There  is  little  to  distinguish  this  film 
from  any  other  Western.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  the  usual  “ruff  and  tuff 
stough”. 


G. 
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Robert  Taylor  as  Ivanhoe 

★ 

Elizabeth  Taylor  and  George  Sanders 
as  Rebecca  and  De  Bois-Guilbert 


IVANHOE 

Starring:  Robert  Taylor,  Elizabeth 

Taylor,  Joan  Fontaine,  George 
Sanders,  Emlyn  Williams. 
Producer:  Pandro.  S.  Berman. 

Director:  Richard  Thorpe. 

Distributors:  M.-G.-M.  Certificates 
U.  Category-.  B.  Running  time: 
107  minutes. 

Whether  this  is  good  Scott  I wouldn’t 
like  to  say.  It  is  certainly  a good 
story.  Most  emphatically,  it  is  good 
entertainment. 

Bovs  will  be  men  and  men  will  be 
boys,  wherefore,  although  I shall  never 
see  fifty  again,  I confess  without 
shame  that  I thoroughly  enjoyed  this 
film,  in  the  Boys  Own  Paper  tradition 
maybe,  but  nevertheless  a fine  example 
of  cinema  qua  cinema.  It  moves  and 
moves  mightily  all  the  time  and  all  the 
time  it  entertains  in  an  attentive  and 
engaging  manner.  It  is  colourful, 
alive,  human,  well  laced  with 
pageantry,  pomp  and  ceremony,  and  in 
a drab  age  who  doesn’t  appreciate  the 
mental  food  of  colour,  ceremony  and 
pageantry  ? 

(In  passing  I would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  M.-G.-M.  which  organisation 
seldom  makes  a movie  that  doesn’t 
move.) 

This  film  evokes  the  chivalry  of 
medieval  times  when  knights  were  bold 
and  gentlemen  respected  and  defended 
their  ladies.  It  recalls  days  when 
romance  was  not  rotten  with  eroticism ; 
when  battles  were  bloody  but  not 
beastly  as  they  are  today ; when  men 
fought  roughly  and  toughly,  it  is  true, 
but  not  sadistically.  I cannot  believe 
that  any  NORMAL  youth  will  suffer 
harm  bv  watching  the  tournament  in 
which  the  masked  Ivanhoe  meets  in 
turn  each  of  five  Norman  Knights, 
including  De  Bois-Guilbert  (George 
Sanders),  Sir  Hugh  De  Bracy  (Robert 
Douglas),  Front  De  Boeuf  (Francis  De 
Wolff),  and  unhorses  each  opponent 
and  is  seriously  wounded.  I thought 
this  sequence  was  superb. 

The  course  of  true  love  runs  through 
this  story  and  we  are  not  nauseated  by 
film-lust,  which  is  another  point  in  its 
favour. 

The  acting  of  Robert  Taylor,  Joan 
Fontaine,  Emlyn  Williams,  Finlay 
Currie,  Felix  Aylmer,  is  of  high  order; 
but  I could  not  take  George  Sanders 
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AN  APOLOGY 

The  interesting  article  on  the 
Cannes  Festival  which  appeared 
in  our  last  issue  was  written  by 
Dr.  Francis  Royal. 

The  Editor  regrets  that  through 
an  error  Dr.  Royal’s  signature 
was  omitted. 


with  any  sort  of  credibility  as  the 
dashing  knight  De  Bois-Guilbert.  I 
can  picture  him  as  a perfect  dilettante 
with  bent  shoulders  politely  pushing  his 
way  among  the  arty-crafty  and  passing 
cynical  and  perhaps  witty  remarks,  but 
he  doesn’t  fit  into  knight’s  armour  and 
he  doesn’t  sit  well  on  a charger.  And 
what  about  Elizabeth  Taylor  ? She 
looks  well,  but  can  she  act  ? I think 
not. 

Better  casting  in  these  parts  would 
have  better  served  this  enjoyable  film. 


SCARLET  ANGEL 

Starring:  Yvonne  De  Carlo,  Rock 
Hudson,  and  with  the  support  of 
Richard  Denning,  Whitfield 
Connor,  Bodil  Miller,  Amanda 
Blake,  Henry  O’Neil,  and  Maud 
Wallace.  Director:  Sidney 

Salkow.  Certificate ; U.  Running : 
time : 80  minutes. 

The  Scarlet  Angel  is  a saloon  on  the 
waterfront  and  Roxy  (Yvonne  De  Carlo) 
the  saloon  hostess  who  robs  sea  captain 
Frank  Truscott  (Rock  Hudson)  to 
begin  with,  then  assumes  a new  identity 
plus  a baby,  heir  to  a large  estate,  when 
the  mother  whom  she  has  befriended 
dies  suddenly.  Hollywood  morality 
then  takes  over  and  Roxy,  having 
safeguarded  the  interests  of  the  baby, 
gladly  follows  her  heart  though  it 
means  losing  a fortune. 

The  film  industry  has  to  be  kept 
alive  until  once  in  a while  it  produces 
a classic  and  this  film  has  done  useful 
work  in  keeping  a lot  of  people  at  work. 
It  is,  however,  poor  entertainment.  The 
saloon  scenes  can’t  entitle  it  to  a “U” 
certificate  and  all  in  all  one  wouldn’t 
recommend  the  film  in  any  particular. 


Joan  Fontaine  as  Lady  Rowena 


Isaac  (Felix  Aylmer)  with  Rebecca 
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CONTINENTAL  FILMS 

TORA-NO-O 

Starring:  Denjiro  Okochi,  Susumu 

Fujita  and  Keuichi  Enomoto. 

Director:  Akira  Kurosawa. 

Distributors:  London  Films. 

Certificate:  U.  Category : B. 

Running  time : 58  minutes. 

Those  of  us  who  were  puzzled  when 
Rashomon  received  the  Grand  Prix  at 
Venice  last  year  said  at  the  time  that 
the  award  was  justified  if  knowledge  of 
other  Japanese  films  suggested  that 
Rashomon  was  outstanding.  It  was, 
indeed,  interesting  and  photographically 
impressive  ;•  other  cinematic  merits 
seemed  to  be  lacking.  Now  we  have 
a second  effort  from  the  same  director 
and  our  bewilderment  is  not  diminished 
by  an  even  more  simple,  static  and 
photographically  less  impressive  film. 

The  episode  (“story”  is  hardly  the 
word)  on  which  the  film  is  based 
concerns  the  efforts  of  a young  Japanese 
nobleman  to  escape  his  brother’s  wrath 
by  pretending  to  be  porter  to  a number 
of  travelling  priests,  thus  passing  the 
barrier  of  guards  erected  to  apprehend 
him.  The  “action”  consists  mainly  of 
wordy  exchanges  between  the.  opposing 
groups  ending  finally  with  an 
astonishing  drinking  bout  in  which,  as 
a mark  of  deference  and  respect  to 
each  other,  the  principals  become  drunk 
and  dance. 

It  is  evident  that  Japanese  stage 
traditions  are  very  formalised,  facial 
expressions  and  glances  having 
somewhat  the  same  significance  as 
movements  of  the  hands  and  body  in 
Indian  and  Burmese  dances.  Until 
one  is  familiar  with  this  technique  it 
seems  impossible  to  estimate  the  merits 
of  this  film.  It  is  worthwhile  seeing 
if  you  are  a collector  of  curiosities.  It 
also  illustrates  that  basically,  the 
clown  is  international  : Kenichi 

Enomoto,  who  plays  the  part  of  a 
comic  porter  uses  expressions  of  face 
and  limbs  which  have  a close  affinity 
to  French,  American,  Irish  and  English 
drollery. 

The  music,  also,  is  fascinating, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  flute  and 
drum  and  is,  I should  guess,  autlienic. 
The  sub-titles,  too,  are  fascinating  but, 
I am  sure,  quite  unintentional. 

V. 


UN  GRAND  PATRON 

Starring:  Pierre  Fresnay,  Renee 

Devillers,  Marvel  Andre,  Claire 
Duhamel.  Director:  Yves 

Ciampi.  Certificate  : A.  Category: 

B.  Running  time:  95  minutes. 

As  a tough,  efficient,  self-centred, 
politically  ambitious  doctor,  Pierre 
Fresnay  gives  us  a characterisation 
quite  different  to  his  recent  roles  in 
Voyage  En  Amerique,  Valse  de  Paris,  | 
Au  Grand  Balcon,  not  to  mention  the 
classic  Marius  and  Monsieur  Vincent. 
Because  he  is  such  an  artist  he  helps 
us  to  forget  the  triviality  of  the  story. 
The  supporting  cast  is,  as  usual  with 
French  films,  sufficiently  part  of  the 
context  to  blind  us  to  its  faults  and 
improbabilities. 

An  easy  film  for  those  who  think 
French  difficult. 

V. 

LE  VOYAGE  EN  AMERIQUE 
(The  Trip  to  America) 

Starring:  Yvonne  Printemps  and 

Pierre  Fresnay,  with  Jean 
Brochard,  Jane  Morlet,  Claude 
Laydu  and  Lisette  Le  Bon. 
Director:  Henri  La  vorel  . 1 

Distributors:  Films  de  France. 

Certificate  : U . Category  : B . 

Running  time  : 92  minutes. 

Here  is  a charming,  tranquil,  I 
uncomplicated,  restful  film  which  may  I 
well  serve  as  an  introduction  to  French  I 
films  to  many  die-hards-  who  regard  | 
them  as  arty  and  highbrow. 

The  story  is  very  • simple.  A I 
provincial  banker  and  his  wife,  very  set  I 
in  their  ways,  have  a daughter  in  I 
America.  She  is  about  to  have  a child  I 
and  they  would  like  to  be  near  her  at  I 
such  a time.  He  is  not  too  keen  to  I 
travel  so  far ; she  has  made  up  her  mind  I 
to  do  so.  Eventually  the}-  take  the  I 
trip.  They  are  thrilled  with  their  I 
-adventure.  They  return  to  their  I 
provincial  town  with  the  memory  of  I 
their  voyage  to  serve  as  a fond  souvenir  | 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives  : the  Trip  to  I 
America. 

What  makes  this  thin  plot  live  is  the  1 
masterly  characterisations  given  by  I 
Pierre  Fresnay  and  Yvonne  Printemps,  I 
and  indeed,  by  all  the  other  players  I 
too.  The  atmosphere  of  the  little  I 
French  town  is  captured  faithfully,  the  I 
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scenery  is  enchanting  and  the  whole 
thing  is  a wonderful  change  from  the 
average  film  from  any  source,  even 
France. 

It  is  worth  taking  some  trouble  to 
see  this  film  for  the  sake  of  watching 
two  first  class  stage  personages  at 
their  best. 

It  will  interest  some  of  our  readers 
to  know  that  script,  production  and 
direction  were  by  Henri  Lavorel,  the 
photography  (particularly  effective)  by 
Henri  Alekan  and  the  music  by  Francis 
Poulenc. 

V. 

OLIVIA 

Starring:  E d w i g e Feuillere  and 

Simone  Simon.  Director: 
Jacqueline  Audray.  Distributors: 
Films  de  France.  Certificate-.  X. 
Category  ; A . Running  time  : 83 
minutes. 

This  film,  directed  by  a woman,  is 
exceptional  for  the  delicacy  with  which 
it  treats  of  a subject  liable  to 
exaggerated  sentimentality.  It  is  the 
story  of  a girls’  school  in  France  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century.  Two 
sisters  are  the  Principals ; one  a 
firm,  cultivated,  beautiful,  affectionate 
woman ; the  other,  neurotic,  jealous, 
attractive,  but  lacking  the  strength  of 
character  of  her  sister.  The  pupils 
divide  in  their  loyalties.  An  English 
girl,  welcoming  the  freedom  and 
culture  of  this  new  school  after  the 
Protestant  dragooning  of  her  former 
life,  conceives  a passion  for  the  elder 
sister.  Only  the  purposeful  self-, 
restraint  of  the  .latter  prevents  an 
unhealthy  affair.  The  elder  Principal 
decides  to  leave.  There  is  a tragedy; 
her  sister  dies  of  an  overdose  of 
sleeping  medicine.  No  blame  is 
attached  to  anyone,  but  the  girls  feel 
that  their  lives  will  never  be  the  same 
again  with  the  departure  of  their  idol. 
She  goes,  reminding  them  that 
“Never”  is  a very  short  word,  and 
youth  has  the  habit  of  growing  co 
forget  its  tears. 

Only  the  thoughtful  and  sympathetic 
adult  would  want  to  see  or,  indeed, 
would  understand  this  film ; it  has 
many  touches  which  its  feminine 
direction  makes  significant.  It  is 
beautifully  acted,  Edwige  Feuillere,  as 
the  elder  sister,  is  particularly  moving. 

V. 


L’UOMO  DAL  GUANTO  GRIGIO 
Starring:  Annette  Bach,  Roldano 

Lupi,  Mario  de  Monaco. 
Producer:  Romolo  Laurenti. 

Director:  Camillo  Mastrocinque. 
Distributors:  Studio  One  Film 

Distributors  Ltd.  In  Italian  with 
English,  sub-titles.  Certificate : 
A.  Category-.  B.  Running  time: 
102  minutes. 

I have  never  yet  found  an  Italian  film 
disappointing,  but  I must  confess  that 
this  one  gets  pretty  near  it.  Considered 
as  a thriller  it  is  deplorable,  for  anyone 
can  guess  the  villain  halfway  through 
the  picture  or  even  before ; and  anyhow 
the  story  is  wildly  improbable.  The 
acting  is  good  and  the  singing  of  the 
tenor,  Mario  del  Monaco,  first-rate  : but 
I wish  we  could  have  had  a few  more 
extracts  from  opera  instead  of  the  trash 
we  were  compelled  to  listen  to  while 
watching  interminable  shots  of  the 
gentleman  singing  into  a microphone 
accompanied  by  a radio  orchestra. 

T.  C.  F. 


HOW  UNKNOWN  CHRISTOPHERS 
LIT  A CANDLE  IN  FILMTOWN 

( Continued ) 

If  those  good  women  had  time  to  pray 
for  nine  days,  she  must  find  time  to 
write  down  the  idea  which  had  so 
caught  Howard  Hughes’  fancy. 

Set  for  Production 

Now  Clare  Boothe  Luce  is 
“polishing”  the  script;  writing  the 
dialogue  for  what  may  prove  to  be  a 
truly  great  story  of  conversion. 
Through  and  behind  it  is  felt  the 
presence  of  Our  Lord,  although  He  is 
not  Himself  shown  in  Person.  Only 
once  does  the  film  story  introduce 
His  features.  They  are  seen  imprinted 
upon  Veronica's  veil. 

I might  write  a great  deal  of 
fascinating  detail  about  this  screen- 
play which  is  set  for  production  by 
R.K.O.  Radio  later  this  year.  Just 
for  now  though,  suppose  we  all  join 
the  Christophers  in  the  powerhouse? 
Mrs.  Luce  will  appreciate  our  prayers 
and  they  will  not  bring  discourage- 
ment to  Howard  Hughes  either. 
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Books  and  Film  Strips  Reviewed 


Good  Company.  By  Mary  Field. 

(Longmans  Green  & Co.,  12/6.) 

If  the  name  of  J.  Arthur  Rank 
deserves  to  go  down  in  cinema  history 
for  one  thing  more  than  another  it  is 
for  the  astonishing  achievements  of 
the  department  which  he  caused  to  be 
set  up  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Mary  Field  for  the  production  of 
films  for  children.  This  pioneer  and 
eminently  altruistic  undertaking  is, 
even  now,  not  as  well  understood  as  it 
should  be  among  those  who  profess  to 
be  concerned  about  children  and  the 
cinema.  It  is  sad  that  economic 
circumstances  compelled  the  closing 
down  of  this  heroic  venture  just  when 
experience  was  enabling  Miss  Field 
and  her  collaborators  to  produce  films 
which  are  in  complete  accord  with  all 
that  the  most  exacting  of  child  experts 
could  demand. 

From  a Catholic  point  of  view,  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  Miss  Field  pays 
tribute  to  the  part  played  by  O.C.I.C. 
in  stimulating  and  encouraging  a sane 
approach  to  the  question  of  children 
and  their  cinema  needs.  Her  narrative, 
simply,  concisely  and  humorously 
told,  is,  in  effect,  a blueprint  for  any 
future  attempt  to  provide  films  which 
are  really  fit  for  children.  The  book  is 
too  full  of  good  things  for  quotation 
to  do  justice  to  its  merits,  but  it  may 
be  said  that  educational,  artistic, 
technical  and  religious  points  of  view 
all  find  their  justification  in  these 
pages.  Perhaps  the  following  will 

indicate  the  quality  of  the  book.  Miss 
Field  is  insisting  that  adult  films  are 
bad  for  children  and  make  the  task  of 
training  the  intelligent  child  to 

appreciate  good  cinema  much  more 
difficult.  She  says  : “Unfortunately, 

there  are  not  enough  children’s  films 

to  train  this  type  of  intelligent  child 
audience.  They  are  obliged  to  see  a 
great  number  of  adult  films  and  the 
result  is  that  their  taste  is  spoilt  before 
it  is  made ; they  get  into  the  habit  of 
going  to  the  cinema  in  order  not  to 
think  and  it  is  this  which  produces  the 
type  of  adult  audience  which  fills  our 
cinemas  today ; that  are  satisfied  with 
any  film  so  long  as  it  demands  no 
mental  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
onlooker  . . . the  problem  of  raising 
the  general  taste  of  film  audiences  can 


be  solved  only  by  training  their  taste 
at  the  emotional  stage  of  their  I 
development,  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  eleven,  by  means  of  first 
class  children’s  entertainment  films.” 

If  we  may  be  allowed  an  adverse  I 
criticism  of  this  excellent  book  it  is 
that  Miss  Field  appears  to  accept 
without  demur  the  unhappy  system  of 
film  finance  which  has  made  even  Mr. 
Rank’s  generosity  unavailing.  Whatever 
may  be  said  in  defence  of  the  present 
situation  it  is  surely  regrettable  that 
children  and  their  films  should  be 
subject  to  the  same  commercial  practice  1 
which  governs  Abbott  and  Costello  no  I 
less  than  Caesar  and  Cleopatra. 
Children’s  films  are  so  important  an 
investment  in  the  future  of  good  cinema 
that  they  should  be  produced  and 

distributed  quite  outside  the  ordinary 
commercial  cinema.  As  Miss  Field 
says  : “I  know  of  nothing  more 

calculated  to  inspire  a sense  of  awe 
and  responsibility  than  to  see  ten  or 
twelve  hundred  children’s  faces  with 
eyes  lifted  riveted  to  what  you  are 

placing  on  the  screen  before  them, 
influencing  them,  you  hope,  but  are 

by  no  means  certain,  for  good.”  To 
acknowledge  such  responsibility  does 
Miss  Field  and  her  colleagues  great 
credit  but  it  should  be  exercised  freely  i 
and  not  as  dependent  upon  the  world’s 
third  largest  industry. 

“Good  Company”  is  a book  which  no  I 
one  who  wishes  to  be  informed  about  I 
children  and  the  cinema  can  afford  to  I 
ignore. 

J.  A.  V.  B. 

The  Cinema.  By  Stanley  Reed.  I 
(E.S.A.  Information  Book,  5/6.  I 
Published  by  Educational  Supply  1 
Association  Ltd.) 

This  pleasantly  produced  book  is  one  I 
of  the  series  “How  Things  Developed”  I 
in  the  “Information  Books”  scheme  I 
promoted  by  the  Educational  Supply  || 
Association  with  the  needs  of  school  ll 
and  class  libraries  in  view.  It  is  || 
well  illustrated  with  drawings  or  I 
photography  on  almost  every  page  and  li 
with  its  large  print  and  attractively  I 
designed  linen  cover  should  be  a popular  V 
addition  to  a collection  of  books  on  j J 
Film  and  will  certainly  be  of  particular  I 
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value  as  a book  of  reference  in  school 
or  Youth  Club  Film  Societies. 

Though  the  language  is  simple  and 
the  style  straightforward,  there  is 
nothing  childish  about  the  book. 
Technical  terms  are  introduced  where 
necessary  and  explained  clearly  and 
the  factual  element  is  stressed. 
Description  leads  on  to  experiment, 
and  there  are  simple  directions  and 
diagrams  for  the  making  of  such 
optical  toys  as  the  Thaumatrope  and 
the  Zoetrope,  or  “cake-tin . cinema”. 
These  would  give  pleasure  and  interest 
to  the  boy  or  girl  of  more  practical 
bent,  while  others  will  find  material 
for  short  lectures  or  talks  to  fellow 
pupils  or  group  members  on  many 
aspects  of  the  rise  and  development  of 
this  most  popular  of  art  forms.  The 
book,  as  is  indicated  by  its  inclusion 
in  this  series,  is  mainly  historical,  but 
the  balanced  judgment  and  sane 
outlook  of  the  author  permeates  the 
whole  and  thus  the  study  of  this  book 
could  lay  the  foundations  for  the 
formation  of  sound  canons  of  criticism, 
and  still  more  of  positive  appreciation 
of  the  good  rather  than  the  cheap,  the 
sincere  rather  than  the  merely  clever. 

Educational  Panel. 


Two  Strips  on  the  Sacraments  from 
Educational  Productions  Ltd.,  17 
Denbigh  Street,  S.W.l. 

1.  The  Sacrament  of  Baptism.  14 
frames  (colour).  Price  with  Notes  : 
25s.  No.  4967. 

This  strip  on  the  Sacrament  of 
Baptism  has  some  original  features 
which  are.  worth  noting.  It  falls  into 
three  parts  : the  introduction  (4  frames) 
links  the  Sacrament  with  Our  Lord’s 
life  and  shows  the  act  of  Baptism ; the 
next  and  longest  section  (8  frames) 
presents  the  stages  of  the  ceremony 
and  their  symbolism,  while  in  the  final 
2 frames  we  see  in  picture  form  the 
work  of  baptism  and  end  with  a 
tabulated  statement  in  the  words  of  the 
Catechism  No.  256,  What  is  Baptism  ? 
The  Catechism  is  thus  utilised  to 
summarise  the  teaching  of  the  pictures 
and  the  notes  remind  the  teacher  that 
the  matter  of  four  other  Catechism 
answers  has  been  taught  in  the  course 
of  the  strip. 

The  pictures  are  pleasing  and  within 
the  grasp  of  juniors,  as  also  are  the 
captions ; the  notes  which  give  further 
detail  are  designed  explicitly  for  the 


teachers  and  not  for  reading  to  the 
children ; they  are  guides  to  the  ideas 
which  might  be  brought  out.  The 
main  body  of  the  strip  showing  the 
ceremonies  and  their  symbolism  is  well 
planned.  Each  frame  has  a black-and- 
white  inset  giving  the  actual  ceremony, 
e.g.,  the  priest  breathes  on  the  baby 
— and  a coloured  picture  explaining  the 
symbolism  in  terms  of  the  child’s  own 
life.  Ideas  are  offered  in  the  notes  as 
to  the  inferences  which  might  be 
suggested  to  the  child  to  bring  the 
practical  aspect  most  vividly  before 
him.  These  ideas  and  others  that  will 
suggest  themselves  to  the  teacher  using 
the  strip  with  a particular  group,  could 
form  the  basis  of  a good  series  of 
instructional  and  devotional  lessons  on 
the  life  of  grace  in  the  soul  of  the 
child  and  on  his  privileges  and  duties 
as  a child  of  God. 

The  pictures  are  by  D.  High,  and  the 
notes  bv  R.  D.  Millar  and  L.  T.  Short. 
The  strip  is  designed  for  children  of 
9 — 11  years,  and  certainly  deserves  a 
welcome  in  the  junior  school;  it  could 
also  answer  a very  real  need  in  the 
lower  forms  of  the  Secondary  stage. 

2.  The  Sacrament  of  Penance.  19 
frames  (colour).  Price  with  Notes  : 
25s.  No.  6037. 

This  strip  has  features  in  common 
with  the  last ; but  it  has  not  been  so 
easy  or  natural  to  portray  the 
symbolism  of  this  sacrament..  The 
scriptural  warrant  for  the  sacrament 
and  the  doctrines  of  sin  and  repentance 
together  with  the  sacramental  means 
of  obtaining  pardon  have  all  been 
skilfully  linked  and  there  is  an 
artistic  balance  between  caption  and 
picture,  the  latter  being  framed  or 
divided  into  sections  by  means  of  the 
printed  words  giving  the  key  to  the 
doctrine  presented.  Catechism  answers 
are  also  used  and  the  teaching  of  Our 
Lord  on  Penance  is  linked  with  the 
20th  century  by  a reminder  of  the 
vision  of  Fatima.  The  “acts  of  the 
penitent”  are  then  shown  and  a final 
frame  suggests  the  teaching  on  the 
indwelling  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  in 
the  soul. 

The  pictures  are  tinted  in  bright, 
contrasting  shades  and  will  probably 
attract  the  young ; the  notes  are  full 
and  should  be  very  helpful  to  the 
teacher.  There  is  a great  deal  of  matter 
in  these  20  frames  and  the  strip  should 
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be  of  real  value  in  providing  fresh 
approaches  for  instruction  on  a subject 
which  needs  constant  revision  and 
development,  and  stands  in  a particular 
danger  of  routine  dullness.  It  could  be 
used  for  children  from  9 years  old. 


Behold  the  Man.  A film  strip  illustrated 
from  stills  of  the  film  of  the 
Westminster  Passion  Play.  Photo- 
graphs by  permission  of  Philomena 
Film  Productions  Ltd.  Notes  by 
F.  J.  Tytler.  20  frames  (colour). 
No.  6019.  Price  with  Notes  : 25s. 
From  Educational  Productions  Ltd. 

A number  of  film  strips  on  the  Passion 
and  Death  of  Our  Lord  already  exist ; 
this  one  has  a special  claim  because  of 
its  origin  and  follows  closely  the  text 
of  the  play  and  its  film.  The  notes 
provide  the  scriptural  references  and 
the  appropriate  quotations  of  the  gospel 
verses,  which  hardly  need  more  detailed 
commentary. 

The  story  takes  us  from  the  Hosannas 
of  Palm  .Sunday  to  the  last  cry  of  Jesus 
from  the  cross;  the  strip  could  be  used 
either  in  the  classroom  or  for  retreats 
and  Lenten  conferences,  and  is 
obviously  not  limited  to  any  age-group. 
The  actors  come  to  life  more  than  in 
the  ordinary  picture  or  photo,  and  the 
reverence  of  the  Westminster  players  is 
a help  to  prayerful  meditation.  The 
text  is  gived  both  in  the  Douai  Version 
and  in  the  Authorised,  and  the  strips 
should  have  a wide  sale  and  do  good 
in  many  places,  especially  if  it  teaches 
the  sadly  large  public  which  knows  little 
of  the  meaning  of  Calvary. 

Educational  Panel. 

The  Mass  for  Little  Children.  S.N.D. 
Series.  No.  1.  24  frames. 

Distributed  by  the  Catholic  Film 
Institute,  157  Victoria  Street,  S.W.l. 
Price  : 12s. 

This  is  a new  and  much  improved 
version  of  a strip  with  the  same  title 
reviewed  two  years  ago  in  Focus  (April 
1950).  Good  coloured  pictures  replace 
the  former  tinted  ones,  and  the 
captions,  doctrinal  matter  and  verses 
appear  now  in  an  attractive  script  with 
large  coloured  capital  letters  for  key 
phrases  and  words  to  be  repeated  and 
learnt  by  the  children ; these  would  be 
easily  recognised  and  remembered  even 
by  small  non-readers,  for  whom  the 
smaller  type  could  be  spoken  and 
interpreted  by  the  teacher.  The  central 


theme  is  well  brought  out  and  gives 
unity  to  the  strip  : the  idea  of  Our 
Lord’s  power  to  work  miracles  and  of 
His  love  for  us  expressed  in  Sacrifice. 
Cana  and  the  Feeding  of  the  Five 
Thousand  show  Him  preparing  men’s 
hearts  and  minds;  the  Last  Supper, 
Calvary  and  the  Mass  present  the  idea 
of  an  offering  of  Love,  and  the  child 
sees  himself  offering  and  being  offered 
to  God  with  Our  Lord. 

The  strip  could  be  used  for  First 
Communion  age  and  for  the  7 — 9 age 
group,  but  in  spite  of  its  title  it  seems 
to  contain  more  than  could  be  grasped 
by  the  average  5 — 7.  If  one  is  to 
criticise,  one  might  regret  the  picture 
of  Our  Lord  at  the  Last  .Supper  as  not 
being  likely  to  attract  the  young. 
Again  the  vocabulary  and  phraseologv 
used  in  some  of  the  verse  captions  is 
somewhat  advanced  (is  “anguish”  a 
term  familiar  to  infants  ?)  and  the 
simpler  prose  statements  of  these 
fundamental  doctrines  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  experienced  teachers 
who  saw  the  strip,  of  greater  value 
and  appeal.  But  the  strip  is  well  worth 
having  and  keeping  and  will  have  a 
wide  variety  of  uses. 

Educational  Panel. 


THE  LATE  OLIVER  BELL,  J.P. 

The  death  of  Oliver  Bell,  J.P.  in 
February  last  was  a great  blow  to  many 
of  us.  In  view  of  the  great  services 
which  he  rendered  to  the  cause  of  good 
cinema  it  is  satisfactory  news  to  learn 
that  his  name  and  memory  are  to  be 
kept  alive  by  means  of  a trophy  to  be 
known  as  the  Oliver  Bell  Cup.  It  would 
be  awarded  annually  at  the  Scottish 
Amateur  Film  Festival  to  the  film 
considered  by  the  adjudicator  to  have 
the  greatest  religious  (or  in  a more 
general  way,  moral)  significance. 

The  Scottish  Amateur  Film  Festival 
is  the  leading  Amateur  Film  Festival 
held  in  Great  Britain.  It  already 
possesses  over  a dozen  cups  presented 
by,  among  others,  Andrew  Buchanan, 
Alfred  Hitchcock  and  Victor  Saville. 

The  cost  of  the  Oliver  Bell  Cup  is 
estimated  at  £100  and  to  enable  certain  of 
his  friends  to  be  associated  with  it,  this 
sum  has  been  guaranteed.  We  are  glad 
to  say  that  the  C.F.I.  is  numbered 
among  that  list. 
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C.F.I.  AND  CATHOLIC 
STAGE  GUILD  NOTES 

The  General  Council  of  O.C.I.C. 
proposes  to  publish  a periodical  Bulletin 
which  will  be  devoted  to  news  items 
about  the  film  activities  of  Catholics  in 
various  countries.  If  any  of  our 
members  take  part  in  or  know  of 
regional  film  events  which  have  a 
Catholic  angle,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  details. 

In  this  connection,  we  often  hear  of 
things  being  done  or  films  being 
shown  which  are  of  interest  to  us. 
Unfortunately,  no  one  tells  us  until 
long  after  the  event  is  over.  We  would 
be  glad  to  get  the  idea  across  that 
any  film  activity  that  is  Catholic  film 
activity  is  valuable  and  helps  us  in  the 
long  run.  The  more  Catholics  making 
use  of  what  the  cinema  has  to  offer, 
the  stronger  our  arm  when  trying  to 
represent  Catholic  opinion  in  cinema 
circles.  Please  give  us  your  news  about 
local  film  shows,  amateur  displays, 
charity  shows,  etc. 


Lectures 

Talks  have  been  given  on  Catholic 
Film  Action  to  the  C.W.L.  at 
Teignmoutli,  on  The  Catholic  Approach 
to  Cavendish  Square  Training  College 
and  on  The  Church  and  Films  to  the 
Ashtead  Branch  of  the  U.C.M. 


The  First  Friday  Meetings  of  the 
Catholic  Stage  Guild  continue  to  take 
place  at  Corpus  Cliristi  Church,  Maiden 
Lane,  Loudon,  W.C..  They  are  followed 
by  social  gatherings  at  the  Black 
Horse,  1 1 Bedfordbury,  at  which  a talk 
of  professional  interest  to  the  members 
is  given. 

A film  Sub-Committee  has  been 
formed  : Chairman,  Hugh  Perceval ; 

Vice-Chairman,  Bernard  McNab.  All 
technicians  and  other  film  personnel  are 
invited  to  get  in  touch  with  Mr. 
Perceval  or  the  Guild  Hon.  Secretary, 
Alan  Rye,  at  the  Catholic  Stage  Guild 
Office,  38  Langham  Street,  London, 
W.l.  Telephone:  MUSeum  3250. 


SOME  FILMS  REVIEWED 


NOTE.  Inclusion  in  this  list  doe* 
not  connote  positive  recommendation. 
Readers  are  reminded  to  refer  to  the 
full  review  when  assessing  a film. 

Category  A,  indicates  adults  only; 
B.  adulte  and  adolescents;  C.  family 


audiences ; D,  particularly 

for 

children. 

Reviewed  in  “Focus” 

(Vol 

. V, 

Nos.  5,  6 and  7) 

Battle  At  Apache  I’ass, 

The 

(B) 

(164) 

Belles  on  their  Toes 

(C) 

(137) 

Big  Trees,  The 

(B) 

(138) 

California  Conquest 

(C) 

(165) 

Carbine  Williams 

(B) 

(138) 

Chicago  Calling 

(B) 

(115) 

Cry  the  Beloved  Country 

(B) 

(128) 

Curtain  Up 

(B) 

(135) 

Death  of  a Salesman 

(A) 

(136) 

Deadline 

(B) 

(161) 

Derby  Day 

(B) 

(161) 

Distant  Drums 

(B) 

(134) 

Down  Among  the 

Sheltering  Palms 

(B) 

(134) 

Fort  Defiance 

(B) 

(134) 

Hammer  the  Toff 

(C) 

(115) 

Has  Anybody  Seen  My 


Call 

(B) 

(160) 

High  Noon 

(B) 

(135) 

Just  Across  the  Street 

(B) 

(160) 

Lydia  Bailey 

(B) 

(165) 

Man  of  Bronze 

(A) 

(162) 

Mourning  Becomes 

Elcctra 

(A) 

(152) 

My  Six  Convicts 

(A) 

(160) 

On  Moonlight  Bay 

(C) 

(137) 

Quiet  Man,  The 

(A) 

(155) 

River,  The 

(B) 

(130) 

San  Francisco  Story,  The 

(B) 

(136) 

Silent  Voice,  The 

(C) 

(165) 

Skirts  Ahoy 

(B) 

(159) 

So  Bright  the  Flame 

(B) 

(164) 

Stars  Said  No,  The 

(C) 

(163) 

Tall  Headlines 

(B) 

(134) 

Ten  Tall  Men 

(B) 

(105) 

That’s  My  Boy 

(A) 

(116) 

This  Woman  is 

Dangerous 

(A) 

(160) 

Viva  Zapata 

(B) 

(113) 

Wait  ’til  the  -Sun  Shines, 

Nellie 

(B) 

(162) 

Waterloo  Bridge 

(A) 

(155) 

With  a Song  in  My  Heart 

(B) 

(128) 
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ITALIAN  FILM  FESTIVAL 


The  first  official  Italian  Film  Festival 
to  take  place  in  this  country  was  held 
in  London  at  the  New  Gallery  Cinema, 
Regent  Street,  during  the  week 
beginning  June  16th.  Eight  new 
feature  films  and  a number  of  short 
documentaries  were  shown.  We  must 
put  on  record  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  organisers  of  this  Festival  for 
flieir  enterprise  and  their  courage 
in  challenging  the  set  habits  of  the 
average  film  critic.  It  became,  in  the 
end,  a marathon  effort  to  cover  both 
the  ordinary  press  shows  of  the  week 
and  the  enticing  fare  offered  at  the 
New  Gallery.  It  was  impossible  to  see 
everything  and  one  could  only  hope  to 
pick  out  the  plums. 

The  general  impression  of  the 
Festival  is  one  of  great  vitality.  It  is 
the  fashion  in  some  quarters  to  speak 
as  if  the  post-war  flash  of  liberated 
genius  exhausted  the  Italian 
potentiality  for  good  cinema.  A glance 
at  the  films  shown  during  the  Festival 
will  convince  the  most  sceptical  that 
Italy  has  still  much  to  sa\-  in  terms  of 
cinema.  From  the  tragic  Belissima 
in  which  Anna  Alagnani  plays  a mother 
whose  ambition  is  to  see  her  child  on 
the  screen,  to  the  fantastic  Miraculo  a 
Milano  in  which  the  director,  Vittorio 
de  Sica,  who  made  Sciuscia,  tells  a 
fairy  story  which  has  peace  and  love 
for  its  motive. 

There  is  the  pleasant  little  comedy 
Due  Soldi  di  Speranza  which  received 
the  O.C.I.C.  Award  at  the  Cannes 
Festival ; there  is  the  charming  story  in 
the  Bruce  Marshall  style,  Don  Camillo, 
about  the  parish  priest  whose  pugilistic 
reaction  to  the  local  Communist  Mayor 
earns  him  the  rebuke  of  his  Bishop 
and  the  respect  of  his  antagonist. 
II  Cappotto  shows  us  a comedian  with 
a touch  of  the  Chaplin  genius  in  Renato 
Rascel;  II  Cammino  Della  Speranza 
deals  with  the  realities  of  social  unrest 
and  exploitation  and  presents  a drama 
which  touches  the  conscience. 

At  the  Reception  given  to  the  Press 
it  was  pleasant  to  see  and  chat  with 
Luciano  Emmer  and  Alberto  Lattuada, 
directors  with  Catholic  sensibilities ; to 
Gino  Cervi,  an  actor  with  intelligent 
view's  on  his  art ; with  Gina 
Lollobrigida  and  Cosetta  Greco,  stars 


as  beautiful  as  any  of  the  Hollywood 
variety. 

It  was  also  pleasant  to  see  the 
Italian  priests  of  the  Society  of  St.  Paul 
acting  as  interpreters  and  also  to  find 
that  some  newspaper  people  present 
were  at  least  as  intrigued  by  the  clergy 
as  they  were  by  the  stars ! 

J.  A.  V.  B. 


SOCIETY  OF  FILM 
TEACHERS 

We  draw  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  an  organisation  which 
can  be  of  great  use  to  those  who 
are  really  working  to  promote 
better  motion  pictures. 

Dr.  Roger  Manvell  is  President 
of  the  Society.  Its  Chairman  is 
E.  Francis  Mills,  Esq.,  and  the 
Hon.  Secretary  is  Jack  Smith, 
King’s  College  School, 
Wimbledon  Common,  Loudon, 
S.W.19.  The  annual  subscription 
to  the  Society  is  5s. 

The  Bishop  of  Brentwood, 
Chairman  of  the  Catholic  Educa- 
tion Council,  has  nominated 
Father  Casliin,  S.M.,  of  Straw- 
berry Hill  Training-  College,  to 
act  on  the  Committee  of  the 
Society  of  Film  Teachers. 

We  recommend  all  those 
interested  in  running  a school  or 
other  film  society,  to  get  and  read 
Jack  Smith’s  excellent  little 
leaflet  entitled  “Running  a 
School  Film  Society”.  It  costs 
3d.  and  is  well  w'orth  having. 


I 

Catholic  Film  Institute 
Publication 

FOCUS  FILM 
COURSE 

Handbook  No.  1 
Andrew  Buchanan,  D.Litt., 
Pli.D. 

“ . . . invaluable  to  anyone  who 
wants  to  take  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  cinema.” 

The  Catholic  Worker. 
Price  Is.  6d.,  post  free  Is.  9d. 


Do  You  Live  In  London  ? 

Our  Film  Projection 
Unit  and  Library  of 
Films  are 

At  Your  Service 

at  a moderate  charge 

Particulars  from 

Catholic  Film  Institute 

157  Victoria  Street, 
London,  S.W.  I 


Filmstrips 
For  Sale 


Apparatus 
For  Sale 


Films 
For  Hire 


Catalogues  1/- 


View-Findf.rs  2/6 


VISUALTOOLS  FORTHE  TEACHER 

A Series  on 

The  Mass,  Our  Lord,  St.  Joseph,  Moses,  St.  Paul 


Let  us  print  your  magazines,  etc. 

DAWN  TRUST 

Catholic  Dept. 

AYLESBURY 


NOW  IN  FULL 
COLOUR 

New  revised  version  of 
the  Film  Strip 

“THE  MASS  FOR 

LITTLE  CHILDREN” 

If  you  had  a copy  of  the  earlier 
version  you  will  want  this  new 
S.N.D.  Production  with  the  added 
attraction  of  full  colour. 

If  you  have  not  had  a copy 
previously  order  one  now. 

Price  12/-  (by  post  3d.  extra) 

Produced  by  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame 

Distributed  by 

THE  CATHOLIC  FILM  INSTITUTE, 
157  Victoria  St.,  London,  S.W.  I 


Printed  by  Samuel  Walker  (Printers  4c  Publishers),  Ltd.,  for  The  Catholic  Film 
Institute,  157  Victoria  Street.  London,  S.W.I. 
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Some  Weaknesses  of  the  Cinema 


Today,  most  people  accept  film  as  an  art  and  not  merely  as  an  industry. 
But,  because  film  is  both  art  and  industry  there  is — human  nature  being 
what  it  is — always  the  danger  of  it  becoming  a powerful  industry  and  a 
pusillanimous  art.  One  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  the  contemporary 
cinema  is  that  it  puts  the  lesser  before  the  greater,  the  effect  before  the  cause, 
the  corpus  before  the  anima.  It  was  the  art  of  film  which  caused  and  created 
the  film  industry;  nevertheless  the  cinema  industry  tends  to  dominate  the 
intelligence  and  the  will  of  film  artists.  This  is  inverting  the  right  order 
of  things. 

Because  film  is  a community  art,  a democratic  art,  it  will  never  be  able 
to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  art  for  art’s  sake.  Unlike  the  poet,  the  painter 
and  the  sculptor,  the  film  artist  will  never  be  able  to  create  alone  and  for 
his  own  enjoyment.  Film  will  always  be  dependent  upon  exhibitors, 
distributors,  projectionists  and  so  on;  but  it  should  not  be  subject  to  them. 
The  life  is  more  than  the  raiment ! 

Another  weakness  of  the  cinema  is  that  it  confuses  sentimentality  with 
sentiment.  A work  of  art  is  a creation  of  heart  and  head.  It  is  the  fusion 
of  the  female  element  of  charm  and  the  male  element  of  strength.  All  head 
and  no  heart  produces  a work  that  lacks  charm  and  looks  clumsy.  All  heart 
and  no  head  produces  a work  which  lacks  strength  and  looks  unreal. 

Too  much  sugar  in  a cup  of  tea  will  destroy  the  quality  of  tea  and 
something  that  was  meant  to  be  refreshing  becomes  revolting.  The  quality 
of  many  films  is  destroyed  by  too  much  sweetness,  by  sentimentality  which 
is  an  unrecognised  form  of  insincerity.  There  is  too  much  sentiment  in  the 
film  Room  For  One  More.  Less  heart  and  more  head  might  have  put  this 
film  in  the  same  class  as  Mandy,  which  is  a good  example  of  a film  which  has 
the  right  balance  of  thought  and  feeling. 

Other  weaknesses  of  the  cinema  are  the  tendency  to  turn  love  into  lust, 
to  make  the  abnormal  ways  of  life  appear  as  the  normal  ways  and  to  glorify 
toughness  in  a way  that  destroys  good  manners  and  Christian  morals. 


Editor. 
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S^S  &S3® 

By  Alexander  Franklin 


Although  comparatively  few  people 
have  had  a chance  of  seeing  Murder 
in  the  Cathedral  in  its  screen  version, 
it  has  been  one  of  the  most  discussed 
films  of  recent  months.  Any  new  work 
bv  Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot  (and  the  adaptation 
of  a play  for  the  screen  should,  of 
course,  be  considered  as  a new  work) 
deserves  our  closest  attention.  His 
dramatic  writing  requires  more  than 
the  transitory  examination  afforded  by 
a seat  in  the  theatre  or  cinema.  The 
appearance  of  the  new  book,  “The 
Film  of  Murder  in  the  Cathedral”,  by 
T.  S.  Eliot  and  George  Hoellering 
(Faber,  25s.  net),  is  thus  of  more  value 
than  simply  that  of  souvenir. 

But  even  if  it  is  regarded  only  as  a 
record,  the  book  is  .superb  of  its  kind. 
It  contains  the  full  text  of  the  film, 
forty  whole  page  photographs  by 
Angus  McBean  and  a collection  of 
small  stills,  and  some  splendid  plates 
in  colour  of  costumes,  properties  and 
scenery.  Interspersed  throughout  the 
text  is  a collection  of  drawings  made 
for  the  film  by  Mr.  Peter  Pendrey. 
These  vigorous  sketches  reinforce  the 
feeling  of  medievalism  that  has  always 
struck  me  as  emanating  so  remarkably 
from  the  lines  of  “Murder  in  the 
Cathedral”.  The  publication  is  planned 
down  to  the  smallest  detail  and  I 
can  pay  the  publishers  no  greater 
compliment  than  to  say  that  the  book 
should  be  highly  prized  for  its  own 
sake. 

I suppose  people  who  know  the 
original  play  will,  first  of  all, 
compare  it  with  the  film  scenario.  In 
anticipating  some  of  the  drastic 
cutting,  re-writing,  transposing,  and 
inverting  that  the  business  of  adapting 
for  the  films  so  often  means,  one  is 
here  impressed  by  the  fact  that  so 
much  of  the  original  has  been  retained 
intact.  For  page  after  page  the  play 
and  the  film  texts  are  identical.  Only 
the  breaks  in  the  speeches  for  the  more 
complex  directions  of  the  cinema  and 


the  introduction  of  physical  movement 
to  accompany  some  of  the  verbal  action 
strike  an  unfamiliar  note. 

Of  course  there  are  major  differences. 
The  film  does  not  start  to  follow  the, 
by  now,  well  known  path  until  the 
exile  of  the  Archbishop  has  been 
carefully  explained  in  new  sequences 
depicting,  principally,  King  Henry’s 
Court  at  Northampton.  This 
necessitates  the  introduction  of  a new 
character — the  king  himself.  But  the 
discarding  of  the  inverted  exposition 
that  was  so  skilfully  employed  in  the 
play  in  no  way  detracts  from  the 
dramatic  content  of  the  new  version. 
We  are  at  once  in  the  new  situation 
and  the  writing  possesses  all  the 
dramatic  strength  that  that  situation 
demands. 

I am  not  nearly  so  happy  about  the 
end  of  the  film.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  the  play  Mr.  Eliot  brought  the 
spectator  into  the  action  bv  causing 
the  knights  to  make  their  peace 
directly  with  the  audience.  It  was  a 
fine  piece  of  theatre.  In  the  cinema 
this  is  not  possible  — at  least,  not  to 
anything  like  the  same  extent.  The 
author,  in  association  with  the  director, 
has,  accordingly,  made  the  knights 
appear  before  a crowd  on  the  screen 
and  only ' a few  lines  are  spoken 
directly  to  the  cinema  audience,  as 
though  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
create  something,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
emotional  embrace  of  the  original. 
New  lines  attempt  to  shock  the 
spectator  into  an  awareness  of  his  own 
place  in  time,  nearly  eight  hundred 
years  after  the  killing  he  has  but 
recently  witnessed  on  the  screen.  One 
of  two  impressions  is  likely  to  result. 
Either  the  observer  is  drawn,  as  is 
clearly  intended,  to  a deeper 
consideration  of  the  drama,  or  he 
suspects  an  attempt  to  trick  him  by  a 
too  obvious  device.  The  latter  must 
inevitably  lighten  his  assessment  of 
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the  film’s  value.  What  is  also 
apparent  from  a dramatic  standpoint  is 
that  the  curtailing  of  the  whole 
incident  of  the  knights’  speeches  (only 
the  First  Knight  says  much)  deprives 
the  film  drama  of  the  right  to  present 
the  knights  as  the  men  of  flesh  and 
blood  they  are  in  the  play.  The 
establishment  of  character  ■ (the 
Archbishop  apart)  is  not  of  the 
strongest  order  in  either  the  play  or 
the  film  text.  Bereft  of  much  of  their 
hitherto  colourful  personalities  the 
knights  appear  to  assume,  like  other 
characters,  only  two  dimensional 
qualities  and  the  film  text  (as 
opposed  to  the  film  itself  which  is 
outside  my  scope)  must,  surely,  be  the 
weaker  for  it. 

Perhaps  of  greatest  interest  is  the 
new  handling  of  the  chorus.  Obviously 
the  Women  of  Canterbury,  within  yet 
apart  from  the  action,  could  not  be 
transferred  as  they  were  to  the  screen. 
Mr.  Eliot  has,  therefore,  re-arranged 
their  speeches,  but  not  according  to 
any  single  formula.  Thus,  one  chorus 
passage  is  now  given  to  a priest ; 
another  is  broken  into  dialogue  to  be 
spoken  by  individual  women ; the 
beautiful  poem  beginning,  “Does  the 
bird  sing  in  the  South?”  that 
opens  part  II  of  the  play  is  now 
shared  by  a peasant  man  and  his  wife. 
But  the  chorus  still  retains  some  of  its 
original  characteristics.  The  author 
and  director  have  been  bold  in  this, 
and  it  would  seem  that  they  have  been 
successful.  The  purpose  of  the  chorus 
is  unchanged ; they  have  only  altered 
the  manner  in  which  it  sustains  its 
role  to  meet  the  peculiar  requirements 
of  the  cinema. 


The  awareness  of  the  author  and  the 
director  of  the  cinema  as  an  artistic 
medium  in  its  own  right  is  revealed  on 
almost  every  page.  If  further  proof  is 
needed,  we  can  consult  the  prefaces 
that  both  Mr.  Eliot  and  Mr.  Hoeliering 
have  written.  When  considered 
together,  these  prefaces  lucidly 
indicate  some  of  the  fundamental 
differences  between  stage  and  screen 
drama.  One,  which  Mr.  Eliot,  in 
particular,  stresses,  is  that  a cinema 
audience,  by  reason  of  the  nature  of 
cinema,  is  more  passive  than  a theatre 
audience.  This  is  a simple  vet  basic 
truth. 


No  stage  drama  is  complete  until  it 
is  played  to  an  audience  and  a two-way 
current  of  emotion  is  established.  The 
audience  must  receive  of  the  actor  and 
the  audience  must  give  of  itself. 
Without  this  we  have  no  more  than  an 
exercise  in  dramatic  technique.  A 
film,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  shown 
to  nothing  more  receptive  than  a brick 
wall  and  the  presentation,  in  its 
unalterable  completeness,  has  the  self- 
same intrinsic  value  as  when  it  is  put 
on  to  a packed  house.  Mr.  Eliot  carries 
his  arguments  on  the  inevitable  passive 
receptiveness  of  the  cinema  audience 
to  a logical  conclusion  when  he  relates 
them  to  his  task  of  adapting  Murder 
in  the  Cathedral  and  gives  his  reasons 
for  writing  additional  scenes  and 
revising  the  last  episode  in  which  the 
knights  take  part. 

In  making  his  adaptation  he  was,  as 
we  would  expect,  much  aware  of  the 
cinema’s  realism.  Both  he  and  Mr. 
Hoellering  make  the  point  that  the 
cinema  is  more  realistic  than  the 
theatre. 

The  stage  actor  is  flesh  and  blood, 
but  he  is  acting,  not  being.  The  film, 
for  all  that  it  is  a picture  of  events, 
shows  people  being,  and  not,  in  the 
theatrical  meaning  of  the  word,  acting. 
The  same  is  true  of  scenery,  properties, 
etc.  The  cinema  audience  (ever,  by 
virtue  of  the  film’s  inactuality,  only  a 
receptive  body),  needs  feeding  by 
exposition  to  an  extent  unnecessary  in 
the  living  theatre. 

But  our  acceptance  of  this  promise 
may  mislead  if  we  overlook  the  fact 
that  when  people  are  gathered  together 
with  a common  purpose,  they  are  likely 
to  share  some  emotional  experience.  If 
they  cannot  influence  a lifeless  thing, 
they  can  influence  each  other.  In  a 
film  such  as  Murder  in  the  Cathedral 
this  is  a vital  consideration. 

Mr.  Hoellering’s  preface  contains 
convincing  evidence  to  prove  the 
secondary  role  of  dialogue  in  the 
cinema.  What  he  hoped  to  do  in 
presenting  Murder  in  the  Cathedral 
was  to  give  dialogue  as  much 
prominence  as  picture.  Mr.  Hoellering 
explains  why  he  chose  Murder  in  the 
Cathedral  for  the  experiment.  He 
wanted  poetic  drama  because  “ ...  it 
is  only  there  that  one  can  find  dialogue 
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which  also  partakes  of  some  of  the 
qualities  of  music  ...”  He  also 
regarded  the  play  as  “a  great  dramatic 
poem”  that  could  be  adapted  for  the 
cinema  more  easily  than  could  a play 
written  specifically  for  the  theatre. 
Not  everyone  will  agree  with  him  in 
his  view  on  the  original  play,  but 
that  does  not  matter.  What  is 
important  is  that  the  experiment  went 
ahead.  The  director  chose  wisely  in 
that  Murder  in  the  Cathedral  is  the 
most  lyrical  as  well  as  the  most 
dramatic  of  Mr.  Eliot’s  plays.  Poetry 
and  music  have  much  in  common,  but 
they  are  not  the  same.  The  full 
impact  of  poetry  is  not  felt  through  the 
sound  it  makes,  moving  as  the  sound 
of  words,  as  opposed  to  their  meaning, 
may  be  and,  presumably,  Mr. 
Hoeliering  must  have  felt  confident 
that  his  audiences  would  be  able  to 
assimilate  the  poetry  in  most  of  its 
aspects.  It  occurs  to  me,  however, 
that  in  attempting  to  make  the  cinema 
public  listen  as  well  as  look,  Mr.  Eliot 
and  Mr.  Hoellering  must  be  relying  to 


a great  extent  on  the  shared  emotion 
of  the  spectators. 

One  purpose  of  dramatic  poetry  is  to 
magnify  the  effect  of  a dramatic 
situation.  Moved  by  the  sight  and 
sound  of  a film  such  as  Murder  in  the 
Cathedral,  to  whom  or  what  does  the 
audience  direct  the  emotional  current 
that  the  film  has  stimulated  into 
being  ? The  new  experiment  raises 
this  new'  question  if,  as  Mr.  Hoellering 
claims,  no  such  experiment  has  been 
made  hitherto  (though  Henry  V, 
surely,  came  very  close  to  it).  I, 
personally,  am  of  the  belief  that  the 
emotional  effect  of  the  film,  if  it 
succeeds  in  making  the  profound 
impression  intended  of  it,  cannot  be 
wholly  absorbed  among  the  observers. 
The  spectator  may,  perhaps,  experience 
some  spiritual  exultation  engendered 
here  by  the  subject  of  martyrdom 
presented  visually  and  aurally.  On 
the  other  hand  he  may  experience  only 
mental  indigestion  brought  on  by  a 
mixture  of  media. 


Have  You  Anything  To  Discuss? 

The  Imaginative  Cinema 


If  the  cinema  is  to  hold  its  own 
against  the  coming  onslaught  of 
television,  it  is  to  the  field  of 
imagination  it  must  look.  One  can 
hardly  teach  imagination,  except  to  say 
that  it  is  the  result  of  intense 
observation  and  interest  in  life.  If  ever 
you  are  travelling  through  the  country- 
side— a bus  is  preferable  to  a train  for 
a more  intimate  view'  — count  the 
features  w'hich  strike  you.  You  w'ill 
be  amazed  at  the  number  before  you 
reach  your  destination.  So  it  is 
with  the  cinema,  to  look  for  the 
extraordinary  in  life  and  film  it.  One 
of  the  most  successful  artists  in  this 
sphere  is  Carol  Reed. 

From  the  v a ri  o u s episodes 
surrounding  the  hunted  James  Mason 
in  Odd  Man  Out  such  as  the  football 


in  the  air  raid  shelter,  the  spilt  beer, 
the  fight  in  the  tram,  the  rolling 
dustbin  lid,  the  soliloquy  in  the 
eccentric  painter’s  studio  and  so  forth, 
Carol  Reed  has  proceeded  to  envisage 
his  films  as  single  episodes  dwelling 
in  the  unusual.  David  L£an  has  shown 
his  talents  for  visual  delight  in 
combining  photography  and  movement, 
as  seen  to  perfection  in  his  Great 
Expectations. 

Imagination  takes  many  forms.  There 
is  reality  seldom  recorded,  such  as  the 
tropical  rain  beating  down  on  the  river 
in  The  African  Queen.  There  is  that 
i are  reality  which  has  symbolic 
connections  with  the  immediate  action 
of  the  story,  such  as  one  witnesses  in 
The  Dark  Past,  in  a brief  interlude 
showing  clouds  threatening  an 
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approaching  storm.  Taking  another 
instance,  a lighted  train  halting  on  a 
bridge  and  moving  on  again,  forms  the 
distant  background  to  a scene  in  Where 
the  Sidewalk  Ends,  where  the  hero  is 
about  to  dispose  of  a body.  There  is 
symbolism,  added  to  the  story,  as 
superbly  displayed  in  Pacia,  The  Search 
and  Pool  of  London,  in  the  use  put  to 
insignificant  rubble  heaps  of  bomb 
scarred  areas.  There  are  also  many 
camera  effects,  such  as  the  emphatic 
focusing  on  objects,  looking  through 
the  eyes  of  one  of  the  players,  as  seen 
in  Mine  Own  Executioner,  an  effect 
which  might  be  experimented  more 
often,  and  the  employment,  to  produce 
gasps  from  the  audience,  of  sudden 
close-ups  of  assailants  or  corpses. 

Sometimes  commonsense  is 
surprisingly  lacking  in  the  dictation  of 
imagination,  as  for  instance  in  crowd 
sequences.  A few  examples  shine,  such 
as  the  rioters  of  The  Dividing  Line, 
the  San  Francisco  fruit  market  of 
Thieves  Highway  and  the  crowds  lining 
the  streets  in  All  the  King's  Men. 
These  were  real  slices  of  life,  handled 


in  the  cinematic  medium  and  comparing 
favourably  with  actuality  as  seen  in 
Royal  Journey.  On  a greater  plane  still, 
is  the  use  of  the  sporting  crowd  in 
Bicycle  Thieves  to  render  poignant  the 
father  and  son’s  hostile  attitude. 
Another  factor  which  is  overlooked  is 
timing.  How  often  do  we  see  a train 
within  yards  of  running  down  a man, 
or  cars  in  pursuit,  within  a short 
distance  of  each  other,-  and  a thousand 
and  one  things  seem  to  happen  before 
the  coup  de  grace.  This  is  all  done 
for  dramatic  effect  and  invariably  passes 
over  the  audience. 

The  use  of  imagination  is  not  confined 
alone  to  drama.  A long,  dull  succession 
of  back  stage  musicals  has  been 
relieved  somewhat  by  Gene  Kelly’s 
On  the  Town  and  An  American  in 
Paris.  As  the  Ealing  team  have  shown 
in  their  comedies,  imagination  need  not 
necessarily  be  left  to  the  director,  but 
be  born  in  a good  script  or  story ; or, 
on  the  other  hand,  a cameraman’s 
initiative  or  editor’s  privilege  may- 
form  the  major  contribution. 

J.  S.  J.  Griffiths. 


The  “Kon-Tiki”  Film 


Thor  Heyerdahl,  Norwegian  scientist 
who  travelled  4,300  miles  across  the 
Pacific  on  his  balsa-wood  raft,  the 
Kon-Tiki,  to  prove  a theory  that  the 
Polynesian  Islands  were  originally 
peopled  by  South  Americans  who  made 
their  way  to  the  South  Seas  1,500  years 
ago  by  raft,  is  in  this  country  to  lecture 
on  his  new  book,  “American  Indians 
in  the  Pacific”. 

His  previous  book,  “Kon  - tiki”, 
in  which  he  writes  about  his 
expedition,  was  a great  success,  while 
the  film  he  photographed  while  actually' 
daring  the  Pacific  with  five  fellow 
Scandinavians,  and  shortly  to  have  its 
premiere  at  the  Curzon  Cinema, 
London,  is  likely  to  bring  him  even 
greater  fame. 

The  film,  also  named  Kon-Tiki,  is  'a 
Sol  Lesser  presentation  qnd  is  released 
by  R.K.O.  Radio.  The  picture  is 
currently  scoring  big  successes  in 
America,  Australia  and  on  the 


Continent,  and  enjoyed  a striking 
run  when  recently  presented  in  Dublin. 

Not  the  least  cherished  of  Heyerdahl’s 
prizes,  however,  is  not  the  money  but 
the  supply  of  w’hisky  his  daring  feat 
earned  him.  It  happened  thus.  While 
waiting  to  sail  from  South  America, 
his  raft  was  examined  by  nautical 
experts,  who  warned  him  he  risked 
death  by  undertaking  the  voyage 
crossing.  One  critic  thought  so  little 
of  Heyerdahl’s  chances  of  surviving, 
that  he  offered  the  Norwegian  and  his 
five  companions  a generous  supply  of 
whisky  for  life  if  they  confounded  die 
experts. 

The  whole  world  knows  "Kon-Tiki” 
rode  the  Pacific  successfully — at  the 
expense,  if  not  to  the  regret,  of  one 
pessimist  who  has  been  paying  his 
alcohol  debt  for  five  years  and  still 
faces  many  more  years  of  “feeding” 
six  mariners  with  water  stronger  than 
that  they  rode  in  1947 ! 
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By  our  Panel  of  Priests 

Category  A,  indicates  adults  only;  B,  adults  and  adolescents; 
C,  family  audiences;  D,  particularly  for  children 


GONE  WITH  THE  WIND 

Starring:  Vivien  Leigh,  Clark  Gable, 
Leslie  Howard,  Olivia  de 
Havilland.  Producer:  David 

O.  Selznick.  Director:  Victor 
Fleming.  Distributors:  M.-G.-M. 
Certificate'.  A.  Category:  A. 
Running  time : 220  minutes. 

A ten-year-old  film  running  in  the 
West  End  is  no  common  sight.  To 
see  it  holding  its  own  as  a crowd 
drawer  with  brand  new  films  makes 
one  ask  what  is  the  source  of  its 
appeal.  As  the  manager  of  the 
theatre  pointed  out  to  me:  many 
viewing  it  now  would  have  been 
young  schoolchildren  when  it  was 
first  shown.  Nevertheless,  a large 
number  of  viewers,  your  reviewer 
included,  were  clearly  old 
inhabitants  of  filmland. 

One  mark  of  a classic  in  literature 
is  the  book’s  persistent  fascination; 
one  can  return  to  it  time  and  time 
again.  Few  films  bear  this  note. 
For  one  thing,  film  - making 
technique  is  constantly  developing 
and  a film  that  was  all  the  rage 
during  one  season  can  soon  look  as 
shabby  and  dated  as  last  year’s  hat. 


Gone  With  The  Wind  can  still 
hold  our  attention  and  that  for  the 
record  running  period  of  three  hours 
and  forty  minutes.  The  photography 
is  flat,  lacking  the  tricks  we  have 
come  to  expect  since  the  Carol  Reed 
successes,  but  the  story  still  grips. 
And  Scarlett  O’Hara  (Vivien  Leigh) 
is  the  story. 

Scarlett  — despite  her  petticoats 
and  attendant  nanny — is  the  epitome 
of  the  hardheaded  modern  business 
woman,  so  much  more  deadly  than 
her  male  counterpart.  She  is  the 
complete  egotist;  for  her  only  the 
best  things  in  life  (which  don’t 
happen  to  be  free)  will  do.  She 
vows  she  will  never  be  poor  and  no 
religious  could  be  more  assiduous  in 
keeping  her  vow.  The  reckless 
buccaneer,  Clark  Gable,  thinks  he’s 
tough,  cynical,  worldly-wise,  self- 
centred — until  he’s  lived  some  time 
with  Scarlett. 

This  vixen  emerges  when  the  shell 
of  respectability  and  genteel  living 
that  was  the  South,  cracks. 
M.-G.-M.  spares  nothing  to  depict 
the  conflagration:  burning  buildings, 
dust  - choked  soldiers  wheezing 
“Dixie”,  mutilated  men  lavishly 
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spread  out,  stark  ruination,  inroads 
of  Yankee  profiteers.  But  the  carpet 
baggers  are  beaten  at  their  own 
game  by  the  fiery  descendant  of  the 
O’Haras. 

The  American  Civil  War  is  a 
natural  for  the  movies.  The  old, 
stately,  measured  order  gives  place 
to  the  brash,  upstart  civilisation 
from  the  North.  The  ironical 
emancipation  of  the  slave  and  of 
woman.  The  old  social  barriers 
broken  down,  to  be  replaced  by  new 
ones  made  of  dollars.  Everything 
goes  with  the  wind  of  war.  The 
film  portrays  it  all  and  M.-G.-M. 
can’t  be  accused  of  underplaying 
the  material. 

N. 


SON  OF  PALEFACE 
Starring:  Bob  Hope,  Jane  Russell, 
Roy  Rogers.  Producer:  Robert 
L.  Welch.  Director:  F rank 

Tasklin.  Techicolor.  Paramount. 
Certificate:  U.  Category ; B. 

Running  time : 95  minutes. 

It  is  hopeless  to  try  and  summarise 
anything  of  this  extravaganza.  For 
once  Bob  Hope  fatigued  me  with  a 
wisecrack  in  every  sentence.  Many  of 
the  situations  are  of  a contrived 
funniness.  In  the  strict  and  really 
more  damning  sense  of  the  word,  I 
should  say  that  there  is  a vulgar  mind 
at  work  somewhere  in  this  concoction. 
And  I’m  not  allergic  to  Bob  Hope. 

X. 


Vivien  Leigh  and  Rand  Brooks  in  "Gone  with  the  Wind” 
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ROOM  FOR  ONE  MORE 
Starring:  Cary  Grant  and  Betsy  Drake. 
Producer:  Henry  Blanke. 

Director:  Norman  Taurog. 

Distributors:  W a r n e r Bros. 

Certificate : U.  Category : C. 

Running  time : about  go  minutes. 

Shakespeare  reminds  us  that  : 
“ . ^ . The  quality  of  mercy  is  not 
strained.  It  droppeth  as  the  gentle 
rain  from  heaven  upon  the  place 
beneath ; it  is  twice  blest  — it  blesses 
him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes.” 

Too  Sentimental 

The  quality  of  mercy  runs  through 
this  film  which  is  an  endeavour,  I 
presume,  to  reveal  what  a worth-while 
Christian  job  is  done  when  families 
take  into  their  own  families  mal- 
adjusted children. 

One  ought  to  praise  this  film  for  its 
goodness,  its  honesty  and  its 
humanity ; but  it  drips  so  heavily  with 
sentiment.  Poppy  (Cary  Grant)  and 
his  wife  Anna  (Betsy  Drake)  seem  too 
good  to  be  true,  with  their  children 
they  lack  credibility,  wherefore  the 
purpose  of  this  film  which  is  to  show 
the  nobility  of  foster  parents  is 
frustrated. 

If  this  problem-film  had  been  handled 
after  the  manner  of  that  moving  film 
TSIandy , it  would  have  been  a winner, 
whereas  although  it  has  many  good 
points,  it  will,  I fear,  be  classed  among 
the  also  rans. 

E. 

CLASH  BY  NIGHT 
Starring:  Barbara  Stanwyck,  Paul 

Douglas,  Robert  Ryan,  Carol 
Naish.  Producer:  Harriet  Parsons. 
Director:  Fritz  Lang.  Distributors: 
R.K.O.  Certificate'.  A.  Category. 
A.  Running  time:  105  minutes. 

The  names  of  distinguished  stars 
in  this  film  and  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  director,  Fritz  Lang,  led 
me  to  suppose  that  I was  going  to  see 
something  out  of  the  usual  cinema  rut. 
Not  a bit  of  it ! This  is  another  of 
those  messy,  triangular  love  films 
which  play  down  to  box  office  with  its 
false  standards  of  life,  and  play  up  to 
the  Johnson  office  by  tacking  to  the 


tail  of  the  story  some  sort  of  wooly 
moralitv  which  fools  onlv  fools. 

E. 

THE  OUTCAST 

Starring:  Joan  Leslie,  Ellen  Drew, 
Alexander  Knox.  Producer: 
Harry  Joe  Brown.  Director: 
Andre  De  Toth.  Distributors: 
Columbia.  Certificate : U. 

Category:  B.  Running  time ; 86 
minutes. 

This  -is  a Western.  The  sort  of 
Western  that  goes  in  one  eye  and  out 
of  the  other.  There  are  some  beer- 
drinkers  who  have  such  little  taste 
that  thejr  argue  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  bad  beer.  I suppose  there 
are  some  fellows  who  think  that  there 
are  no  bad  “Westerns”.  I’m  not  one 
of  them. 

E- 

SLAUGHTER  TRAIL 
Starring:  Brian  Donlevy,  Gig  Young, 
Virginia  Grey.  Producer  and 
Director:  Irving  Allen.  Distrib- 
utors: R.K.O.  Certificate:  U. 

Category:  B.  Running  time: 

77  minutes. 

Another  wearisome  Western.  This 
one  is  obviously  meant  to  be  different. 
A Western  with  music!  Ill  case  you 
don’t  understand  what  the  story  is 
about  there  is  a musical  running 
commentary  to  make  things  easy  for 
you. 

But,  it  is  made  to  the  same  old 
formula  . . . wide  open  spaces  of 
Arizona  . . . coach  carrying — this  time 
— one  bag  of  diamonds  . . . pretty, 
good-bad  lady  in  coach  is — this  time — 
an  accomplice  . . . fighting- — this  time 
w'ith  Redskins. 

As  Lorabelle  (Virginia  Grey)  departs 
on  the  westbound,  says  synopsis, 
“Singalong’s”  lyrics  accurately  describe 
her  emotions  : 

“She  would  live  the  righteous  way 

And  she  hoped  perhaps  some  day 

They’d  meet  again.” 

There’s  no  harm  hoping! 

E. 
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THE  THING 

Starring:  Margaret  Sheridan,  Kenneth 
Toby,  Robert  Cornthwaite. 
Producer:  Howard  Hawks. 

Director:  Christian  Nyby. 

Distributors:  R.K.O.  Certificate  : 
X.  Category-.  B.  Running  time : 
87  minutes. 

You  cannot  very  well  take  the 
children  to  see  this  film.  If  you  do  they 
will  keep  you  out  of  bed  for  several 
nights  on  end.  As  horror  films  go  it 
is  very  well  done.  The  general  theme 
is  that  a really  terrible  character 
arrives  in  a flying  saucer  to  confront 
a team  of  American  scientists  working 
at  the  North  Pole.  The  scientists  call 
in  the  Army  and  everything  is  set  for 
the  struggle  between  it  and  us.  We, 
I am  happy  to  report,  win  through  but 
there  is  a hint  that  fresh  trouble  may 
come  out  from  the  same  stable. 
Suspense  is  a difficult  atmosphere  to 
maintain  and  the  producer  has  managed 
it  : it  is  only  a badly  conceived  ending 
that  is  likely  to  provoke  any  laughter 
at  the  wrong  time.  But  humour, 
however  unconscious,  is  very  necessary- 
in  any  film  designed  to  curdle  the 
blood.  My  only  grouse  is  that  the 
North  Pole  ought  to  be  a photo- 
grapher’s delight  and  too  many 
opportunities  of  exciting  scenic  beauty- 
have  been  neglected.  All  the  other 
appurtenances,  unusual  ' apparatus, 
amusing  dialogue,  exciting  situations 


BRITISH  DOCUMENTARY 

THE  CANTERBURY  ROAD 

Script  and  Direction:  David  Eady. 

Commentator:  Anthony  Bushell. 

Distributors:  British  Lion.  Docu- 
mentary. Colour  by  Technicolor. 

Certificate : U . Category  \ C. 

Running  time : 23  minutes. 

The  word  “documentary”  when 
applied  to  films  often  has  a deadening 
effect  upon  an  audience.  That  is 
because  the  genre  has  so  often  been 
handled  in  a ‘deadly  manner.  There  is, 
however,  no  reason  at  all  why  a film 
dealing  with,  say,  printing  or  the 
Tower  of  London  should  not  be  as 
interesting  as  a first-class  essay  on  the 


and  a touch  of  romance  are  there  to 
keep  things  going.  A good  job  has 
been  done  by  all,  but  I could  not  help 
thinking  that  a course  of  philosophy 
at  P'ordliam  would  have  saved  the 
more  pompous  of  the  scientists  a great 
deal  of  mental  confusion. 

J.  C. 

DREAMBOAT 

Starring:  Clifton  Webb  and  Ginger 
Rogers,  Anne  Frances  and  Jeffrey 
Hunter,  with  Elsa  Lanchester. 
Producer:  Sol  C.  Siegel.  Director: 
Clauds  Binyon.  Distributors: 
20th  Century-Fox.  Certificate : 
TJ.  Category : B.  Running  time: 
84  minutes. 

Dreamboat  ? That’s  Clifton  Webb 
that  was.  In  this  film  Clifton  Webb’s 
past  is  revealed  in  a most  amusing 
wayr.  Who  would  have  thought  that 
the  sober,  stern,  distinguished-looking 
professor  of  English  and  Latin  at 
Underhill  College  had  a past  in  the 
silent  film  era  when  he  co-starred  with 
Gloria  Marlowe.  It  all  came  out  when 
Sam  Levitt  (Fred  Clark)  brought  his 
past  films  to  a sponsored  television 
programme  to  advertise  the  product  of 
the  Exotic  Perfume  Company. 

Elsa  Lanchester  adds  to  the  gaiety  of 
this  comedy  which  I think  you  will 
like. 

E. 


same  subjects.  Here,  in  any  case,  is 
a film  which  proves  that  a documentary- 
can  be  as  interesting  and  absorbing  as 
any  entertainment  film.  The  colour  is 
particularly  successful,  the  commentary 
is  both  wrell  written  and  beautifully- 
spoken.  The  film  touches  on  places 
and  things  to  be  seen  and  found  along 
the  road  from  London  to  Canterbury. 
Southwark,  Greenwich,  Blackheath, 
Dartford,  Rochester,  Chatham,  all  are 
visited  : literary  personages  from 

Chaucer  to  Dickens  are  met  with ; 
institutions  as  diverse  as  the  Royal 
Naval  College  and  the  yearly  exodus 
to  the  hopfields  are  seen  in  operation^ 
Altogether,  a film  to  be  seen  by  all 
who  are  able  to  recognise  the  good 
when  thev  meet  it. 


V. 
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MANDY 

Starring:  Phyllis  Calvert,  Jack 

Hawkins,  T e r e n c e Morgan, 
Godfrey  Tearle  and  Mandy  Miller, 
with  Nancy  Price,  Edward  Chap- 
man, Marjorie  Fielding.  Producer: 
Leslie  Norman.  Director: 
Alexander  Mackendrick.  General 
Film  Distributors.  Certificate : 
A.  Category ; A.  Running  time : 
Under  two  hoars. 

Sir  Michael  Balcon  and  Ealing 
Studios  have  given  us  an  intelligent 
and  sensitive  film  on  the  tragedy  of  a 
young  married  couple  who  find  that  their 
two  year  old  daughter  is  completely  deaf. 
That  is  one  aspect.  But  the  film  goes 
farther.  It  shows  the  tragedy  for  the 
child  and  her  developing  isolation  and 
it  shows  it  not  only  visually  but  by 
clever  use  of  sound. 

As  for  the  parents,  are  they  by 
misdirected  more  than  misplaced 
affection  going  to  keep  Mandy  at 


home  or  should  they  send  her  to  a 
school  for  deaf  and  dumb  children  ? 
At  school  the  isolation  can  be  broken 
down  and  the  foundations  of  a 
reasonable  life  can  be  laid.  The 

mother  thinks  the  child  should  go, 
the  father  and  his  parents  are  sure 
that  nothing  can  take  the  place  of 
devoted  family  care  with  what  they 
cannot  appreciate,  namely  the  over- 
loaded concentration  on  the  weakling 
which  is  sure  to  perpetuate  the 
internal  isolation.  There  is  a flare-up 
and  the  mother  (Phyllis  Calvert)  leaves 
her  husband  (Terence  Morgan)  and 
places  the  child  with  Mr.  Searle  (Jack 
Hawkins),  who  in  his  school  makes  a 
stud}'  of  each  child  and  its  problems 
with  remarkably  encouraging  results. 

An  authentic  touch  is  that  for  the 
school  scenes  we  are  actually  looking 
at  a deaf  and  dumb  school.  These 
scenes  are  charged  with  emotion,  for 
who  could  not  be  near  to  tears  at  the 
sight  of  children  so  afflicted,  happily 
and  companionable  playing  or  showing 
almost  as  much  patience  as  their 
teachers  in  the  attempt  to  master  the 


Terence  Morgan,  Mandy  Miller  and  Phyllis  Calvert 
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production  of  sound  out  of  the 
crowded-in  silence  in  which  they  pass 
their  lives. 

The  marvel  of  the  gradual  opening 
up  and  spreading  of  contacts  with 
outside  is  wonderfully  brought  out  by 
little  Mandy  Miller,  no  doubt  under 
very  skilful  direction.  This  is  really 
the  mainspring  of  the  plot.  The 
varied  human  relations  between  adults 
do  not  complicate  the  simplicity  of 
that. 

Dop’t  read  this  and  dismiss  it  as  a 
documentary.  It  is  documented 
certainly  and  it  has  its  useful  lesson, 
but  the  vehicle  is  a perfectly  credible 
plot.  The  veterans,  Nancy  Price,  Sir 
Godfrey  Tearle  and  Marjorie  Fielding 
and  Edward  Chapman,  all  have 
important  but  subsidiary  parts  to  fill 
and  they  fill  them  with  distinction.  I 
can  imagine  a Dickens  or  a Charles 
Reade  with  their  social  conscience 
having  a hand  in  this  film  had  they 
been  born  a hundred  years  later  than 
thev  were. 

X. 


THE  DUEL  AT  SILVER  CREEK 
Starring:  Audrie  Murphy,  Faith 

Domergue,  Stephen  McNally. 
Susan  Cabot.  Director:  Don 

Siegel.  Universal-International 
Picture.  Technicolor.  Certificate : 
A.  Category:  B.  Running  time : 
76  minutes. 

A true  Western.  It’s  all  there,  and 
it’s  exciting.  It  is  not  all  a chase  on 
horses,  there  are  other  tense  moments 
and  more  twists  than  in  many.  Audrie 
Murphy  makes  a good  and  friendly 
deputy-marshal  to  Stephen  McNally, 
who  is  a bit  slow  in  the  up-take,  if 
quick  on  the  draw.  Faith  Domergue 
i£  suitably  incongruous  in  low-necked 
dresses  and  treachery.  Susan  Cabot  is 
torn  between  being  attractive  and 
tough.  And  all  the  right  people  bite 
the  dust  at  the  end. 

M. 


"Dick  (Jack  Hawkins)  here  is  Christine  Garland  (Phyllis  Calvert),” 
says  Lily  (Eleanor  Summerfield) 
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WE’RE  NOT  MARRIED? 

Starring:  Ginger  Rogers,  Fred  Allen, 
Victor  Moore,  Marilyn  Monroe, 
David  Wayne,  Eve  Arden,  Paul 
Douglas,  Eddie  Bracken,  Mitzi 
Gaynor,  Louis  Calhern  and  Zsa 
Zsa  Gabor.  Director:  Edmund 

G o u 1 d i n g . Category  : A . 

Running  time : 86  minutes. 

Five  separate  married  couples 
discover,  after  two  years  and  six 
months,  that  owing  to  a technical 
hitch  they  are  not  legally  married. 
“The  Glad  Gladwyns’’  (Ginger  Rogers 
and  Fred  Allen),  a radio  turn,  Jeff 
Norris  (David  Wayne)  and  “Mrs. 
Mississippi”,  a bathing  beauty 
(Marilyn  Monroe),  sedate  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Woodruff  (Paul  Douglas  and  Eve^ 
Arden),  wealthy  middle-aged  Freddie 
Melrose  (Louis  Calhern)  and  his 
blackmailing  wife  (Zsa  Zsa  Gabor)  and 
the  Fishers  (Eddie  Bracken  and  Mitzi 
Gat'nor)  expecting  a baby,  each  and 
all  constitutes  a problem  in  human 
happiness  and  the  letter  from  the 
authorities  telling  them  they  are  not 
married  arrives  at  a crisis  in  their 
married  lives.  The  timing  of  these 
episodes  takes  the  film  out  of  the 
ordinary  rut. 

In  no  way  in  the  same  psychological 
category  as  Somerset  Maugham’s 
Trio  and  Quartet,  the  film  is,  though, 
episodic  and  each  is  a little  gem  on 
its  own.  The  man  responsible  for  the 
mistake,  Justice  of  the  Peace  Bush 
(Victor  Moore,  ably  assisted  by  Jane 
Darwell  as  his  wife),  gives  a running 
commentary  and  introducton  to  the 
characters  by  describing  them  on  the 
day  of  the  marriage. 

Certain  scenes  stand  out  and  are 
commended  for  the  excellent  acting 
and  direction.  The  fantastic  and 
indeed  beautiful  mime,  accompanied 
with  music,  almost  ballet  in  fact,  of 
the  process  of  getting-up  in  the 
morning  : the  sponsored  “Breakfast 

with  the  Glad  Gladwyns”  radio 
programme  : the  study  in  human 

communication  in  the  home  life  of  the 
Woodruffs  : the  movements  of  the 

mind  translated  into  movements  of 
the  body  of  Louis  Calhern,  another 
ballet  scene  : Willie  Fisher  blissfully 
contemplating  the  day  when  he’ll  be 
called  “Daddy”  in  the  ship’s  prison 
after  being  re-married  by  radio. 


Can  it  be  called  a desecration  of  the 
institution  of  marriage  ? It  is, 
perhaps,  not  deliberately  intended  to 
be  but  it  would  seem  that  in  the  minds 
of  everyone  concerned,  the  essence  of 
the  marriages  is  the  legality  of  the 
certificates.  Four  out  of  the  five 
welcome  the  “bad  news”,  the  fifth  is 
worried  about  the  legitimacy  of  the 
coming  baby  : all  eventually  bar  one 
re-legitimise  the  marriages,  on 
second  thoughts,  for  quite  practical 
motives.  As  light  comedy,  the  film 
is  technically  excellent.  But*  its 
commentary  on  the  human  scene  and 
on  human  standards  shows  up  the 
threadbare  minds  that  make  films. 

O. 

GIFT  HORSE 

Starring:  Trevor  Howard,  Richard 

Attenborough,  Sonny  Tufts, 
James  Donald  and  Joan  Rice, 
with  Bernard  Lee  and  Robin 
Bailey.  Director:  Compton 

Bennett.  Category:  U . 

Running  time : ioo  minutes. 

This  is  the  film  Wardour  Street  had 
been  talking  about  for  months,  previous 
to  its  release,  as  another  big  dollar- 
earning  production  on  a level  with 
The  African  Queen.  John  Woolf,  who 
put  up  the  money  for  The  African 
Queen,  has  done  the  same  for  this  and 
Compton  Bennett,  who  directed  The 
Seventh  Veil  and  King  Solomon’s 
Mines,  uses  yet  another  large  canvas 
on  which  to  spill  more  of  his  intense 
energy  : this  picture  will  confirm  his 
reputation  for  giving  the  public 
pictures  they  want  to  .see.  Whatever 
greatness  this  film  achieves  will  be 
dominated  by  the  fact  it  was  made  to 
make  money. 

The  “Gift  Horse”  is  the  name 
given  as  a nickname  to  H.M.S. 
“Ballantrae”,  one  of  the  fifty  over-age 
destroyers  transferred  to  Britain  in 
1940  in  return  for  the  lease  of  certain 
naval  and  air  bases.  Commanding  her 
is,  ironically,  Commander  Hugh  Fraser 
(Trevor  Howard)  who  also  has  been 
“on  the  beach”  for  several  years.  The 
first  half  of  the  film  tells  how  both 
man  and  ship  are  a constant  irritation 
and  embarrassment  to  her  new  crew. 
The  tempo  of  this  half  is  rather  slow 
(corresponding  to  the  difficulties 
inherent  in  the  situation)  and  uneven. 
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The  second  half  tells  of  the  combined 
operational  raid  on  March  28tli,  1942, 
on  the  Atlantic  port  of  St  Nazaire  in 
which  the  ship  forms  the  spearhead 
of  the  attack  which  results  in  the 
destruction  of  the  lock-gates  of  an 
important  enemy-held  base.  This  is 
no  doubt  one  of  the  finest  scenes  ever 
filmed  and  in  its  class  unsurpassed. 

The  film  has  a mentioned  cast  of 
forty-five  which  gives  some  indication 
of  the  grandiose  scale  on  which  it  has 
been  made.  Trevor  Howard  never 
seems  as  happy  on  the  bridge  as  he 
was  in  occupied  Vienna  and  it  is  Robin 
Bailey  as  the  Navigation  Officer  who 
fits  in  best  on  the  upper  deck.  Patrick 
Doonan  as  the  Petty  Officer  stands  out 
among  the  ratings  (if  you  do  call  a 
Petty  Officer  a rating),  which  include 
such  names  as  Richard  Attenborough, 
Sonny  Tufts  and  Bernard  Lee,  and 
James  Kenney  as  the  captain’s  son 
gives  an  excellent  performance. 

Perhaps  where  the  film  fails  to  be  a 
great  film  is  that  too  many  incidents 
connected  with  the  personnel  of  the 
ship  are  apt  to  get  into  the  way  of  the 
story  of  the  ship  and  only  on  occasion 
have  an\-  connection  with  it.  The 
fights  in  the  public-house  on  shore 
arise  out  of  the  men’s  resentment  at 
the  criticism  of  others  (one  such  fight 
is  shown  by  a skilful  picking  out  of 
boxing  photographs  displayed  on  the 
walls  of  the  pub  and  is  worthy  of 
Hitchcock  at  his  best),  but  the  wedding 
of  “Yank”  Flanagan  (Sonu)-  Tufts),  the 
news  of  the  illness  of  “Dripper” 
Daniles’  (Richard  Attenborough) 
mother  and  similar  interventions,  add 
nothing  to  the  story  and  are  merely 
glosses. 

There  are  many  excellent  situations 
which  are  exploited  to  their  full  in 
the  domestic  life  of  the  ship  and  it  is 
these  situations  rather  than  the  spoken 
humour  which  give  the  film  its  warm, 
human  character.  The  one  fault  is 
that  not  always  do  they  fit  in  and  the 
film  is  in  the  nature  of  a hybrid, 
partly  documentary,  partly  cojnedv 
and  partly  drama. 

It  is  a great  tribute  to  those  who 
fought  on  such  ships  and  in  such 
raids.  It  avoids  bravado  and 
exaggeration  and  what  scenes  do 
bring  in  the  women  are  done  as 
tastefully  as  they  can  be  done  in  film 
studios. 


THE  SOUND  BARRIER 

Starring:  Ralph  Richardson,  Ann 

Todd,  Nigel  Patrick,  John  Justin 
and  Dinah  Sheridan.  Director: 
David  Lean.  Distributors: 
British  Lion.  Certificate : U. 

Category-.  B.  Running  time-. 
120  minutes. 

The  opening  sequence  in  this  film 
which  is  run  off  before  the  credit 
titles  appear,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  pieces  of  cinematic  poetry 
that  I have  seen.  Only  a camera 
could  express  it ; which  means  that  it 
approximates  to  the  point  where  “art” 
is  the  only  word  to  describe  it ; for  it 
expresses  an  idea  in  a way  which  no 
other  medium  could  hope  to  imitate  : 
it  is  peculiar  to  the  cinema. 

The  story  is  easily  outlined  : John 
Ridgefield  is  a millionaire  aircraft 
designer  who  is  determined  that 
nothing  shall  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
efforts  to  conquer  the  natural  obstacles 
which  hinder  the  perfecting  of  his 
jet  planes  and  their  passage  at 
phenomenal  speeds  through  the  sky. 
His  son  and  his  son-in-law  both  lose 
their  lives  in  trying  to  conquer  the  air, 
but  he  is  not  deflected  from  his 
ambition.  Eventually,  another  of  his 
pilots  manages  to  penetrate  the  sound 
barrier,  that  is  to  say,  to  flv  faster 
than  sound  without  destroying  himself 
and  his  machine.  We  are  left  with 
the  possibility  of  having  breakfast  in 
New  York  and  lunch  in  Cairo.  His 
daughter  wonders  whether  it  will 
really  be  worth  while. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  outline  is 
compressed  some  of  the  finest 
photography,  acting;  direction  and 
technical  effects  which  we  have  seen 
for  a long  time.  Ralph  Richardson  as 
the  aircraft  designer  builds  up  one  of 
the  finest  characters  he  has  ever 
given  us.  Ann  Todd  as  his  daughter 
is  not  unworthy  of  his  lead.  Nigel 
Patrick  as  the  debonair  son-in-law 
adds  another  to  the  list  of  roles  which 
show  him  to  be  among  the  most 
versatile  and  delightful  actors  we 
have.  John  Justin,  too,  is  not  out- 
classed in  this  select  gathering  and  in 
Denholm  Elliott,  playing  the  short 
part  of  the  son  who  crashes,  we  have 
one  of  the  most  promising  players  to 
be  seen  on  the  British  screen  for 
many  years.  Another  newcomer  who 
makes  his  mark  is  Joseph  Tomelty, 
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veteran  Irish  actor  who,  as  the  chief 
designer,  Will  Sparks,  gives  us  a 
convincing  and  endearing  character 
performance. 

The  film  has  more  than  pictorial 
merits  to  attract  you.  It  is  one  of 
those  films  which  should  be  seen  bv 
those  who  profess  contempt  for  the 
cinema  as  unworthy  of  intelligent 
attention.  They  will  find  here  a film 
which  challenges  them  at  every 
point  : technical,  histrionical,  ethical, 
artistical.  If  they  can  remain 
indifferent  to  this  film,  then  I suggest 
that  their  claim  to  be  intelligent  needs 
examination. 

V. 

BRANDY  FOR  THE  PARSON 

Starring:  James  Donald,  Jean  Lodge, 
Kenneth  More,  Charles  Hawtrey 
and  Michael  Trubshawe.  A 
Group  3 Film ' Director:  John 
Baxter.  Certificate : U. 

Category : C.  Running  time : 

75  minutes. 

Group  3 seems  shy  of  showing  its 
wares  to  the  London  critics.  This  one 
had  to  be  tracked  down  to  my  local. 
I give  it  a notice  because  we  aim  to 
cover  as  many  films  as  possible  and 
also  because,  though  not  a masterpiece, 
it  has  its  moments.  Also  because  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  of  the 
Group  3 products  so  far.  I see  no 
reason  why  a “second  feature”  should 
not  be  well  made  of  its  kind.  We 
have  enough  technicians  and  players 
available. 

This  one  tells  the  improbable  story 
of  a yachting  couple  who  are  drawn 
into  a smuggling  escapade  as  a result 
of  which  they  find  themselves  leading 
a team  of  circus  ponies  laden  with 
brandy  casks  along  the  Roman  roads 
of  Southern  England. 

A neat  opening  deteriorates  to  a 
tedious  middle  section  which  then 
warms  up  for  an  amusing  and  fast 
moving  last  quarter.  The  acting  of  all 
concerned  is  adequate  to  the  occasion. 
One  regrets  the  cavalier  manner  in 
which  truth  departs  when  the  slightest 
personal  advantage  suggests  a lie. 
Also,  I imagine  that  others  besides 
Scouts  will  resent  the  implication  that 
they  are  liable  to  bargain  for  a good 
turn. 

V. 


THE  WORLD  IN  HIS  ARMS 
Starring:  Gregory  Peck  and  Ann 

Blyth,  with  Anthony  Quinn,  John 
Mclntire  and  Andrea  King. 
Director:  Raoul  Walsh. 

A Universal-International  Picture. 
Certificate : U.  Category : B. 

Running  time : 104  minutes. 

For  those  who  like  their  film-fare 
highly  seasoned  here  is  a techuicolored 
effort  which  begins  with  a broken 
bottle  fight,  goes  through  a range  of 
friendly  double-crossing,  knife-fighting, 
Russian  dances,  a sailing  vessel  race, 
underground  prisons  and  a dashing 
rescue  of  the  heroine  at  the  very  foot 
of  the  altar  by  smelly  sailors  dressed 
as  Russian  priests.  In  addition  there 
is  a performing  seal.  This  is  all  tied 
up  with  the  idea  that  it  was  Captain 
Jonathan  Clark  (Gregory  Peck)  who 
set  about  buying  Alaska  from  the 
Russians  on  account  of  the  latter  were 
killing  off  all  the  seals  through 
forgetting  that  Nature  provides  an 
excess  of  bachelor  seals  to  supply  the 
wants  of  those  humans  who  need  to 
attire  themselves  in  seal-skin. 

Anthony  Quinn,  as  the  Portuguese 
rival  to  Captain  Clark,  stands  out  as 
one  of  the  few  players  who  remembers 
to  act  convincinglv. 

V. 

YOU’RE  ONLY  YOUNG  TWICE 

Starring:  Duncan  Macrae,  Joseph 

Tomelty,  Patrick  Barr,  Charles 
Hawtrey  and  Diane  Hart. 
Director:  Terry  Bishop.  A Group 
3 Production.  Certificate:  U. 

Category : B.  Running  time: 

81  minutes. 

A talented  group  of  players  do  their 
best  to  make  this  pedestrian  film 
version  of  James  Bridie’s  play,  “What 
Say  The}-”,  live  on  the  screen.  That 
they  fail  is  due  rather  to  the  inherent 
weaknesses  of  the  script  than  to  lack 
of  ability  on  their  part,  for  they  are 
all  tried  and  tested  troupers.  The 
Calvinistic  shortcomings  of  a Scottish 
University  (fictitious)  have  been  over- 
played and  I can  imagine  my  Scottish 
friends  smiling  somewhat  dourly  at 
the  creaking  cliches  which  drop  from 
this  moth-eaten  gag  bag.  The  best 
parts  are  the  crowd  scenes  which  open 
and  close  the  film.  It  is  also  worth 
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while  looking  at  Joseph  Tomelty,  the 
North  of  Ireland  actor  who  makes  the 
improbable  character  of  the  I.R.A. 
Celtic  - scholar  - turned  - college  - porter 
somewhat  less  so.  He  is  also  to  be 
seen  in  The  Sound  Barrier  and  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  team  of 
character  actors. 

V. 

WHERE’S  CHARLEY? 
Starring:  Ray  Bolger,  Allyn  McLerie, 
Margaretta  Scott,  Mary  Germaine 
and  Howard  Marion  Crawford. 
Director:  Davis  Butler.  A Warner 
Bros.  Film.  Certificate-.  U. 
Category-.  B.  Running  time'. 
go  minutes  approximately . 

A technicolored  Oxford  in  which 
straw-hatted  and  gaily-blazered  under- 
graduates perform  a song-and-dance 
act  in  the  gardens  of  Balliol  (or  was 
it  Trinity  ?)  is  calculated  to  cause  a 
heart  attack  to  all  Oxonians  old  enough 
to  have  survived  A Yank  At  Oxford. 
The  old  chestnut  about  the  under- 
graduate who  impersonates  his  aunt  in 
order  to  chaperone  his  fiancee  has  had 
a very  long  stage  run  and  the  musical 
version  from  which  this  film  is  derived 
seems  to  have  rejuvenated  it.  Its 
transference  to  the  screen,  however, 
appears  to  have  imparted  also  a 
vulgarity  which  escaped  one  on  the 
stage. 

Ray  Bolger  is  an  appealing  if 
somewhat  elderly  Charley.  The  ladies, 
not  elderlv,  are  also  appealing. 

V. 

LITTLE  BIG  SHOT 

Starring:  Ronald  Shiner,  with  Derek 
Farr  and  Marie  Lohr.  Director: 
Jack  Raymond.  Certificate-.  U. 
Category.  B. 

To  complete  the  record,  a few  words 
about  another  film  not  shown  to  the 
Loudon  critics.  Ronald  Shiner  says 
that  he  is  uncertain  about  his  films  and 
prefers  that  the  critics  should  not  see 
them.  This  one  deals,  in  the  Shiner 
manner,  with  the  notion  that  the  son 
of  a “first-class”  crook  fails  to  live  up 
to  his  father’s  “standard”  and  so, 
willy-nilly,  assists  the  police.  It 
has  its  amusing  moments,  mainly 
contributed  by  that  proved  old  stager, 
Marie  Lohr.  For  the  rest,  it  depends 
whether  you  are  a Shiner  fan. 

V. 


CARRIE 

Starring:  Laurence  Olivier  and 

Jennifer  Jones.  Producer  and 
Director:  William  Wyler.  Distrib- 
utors: Paramount.  Category-.  A. 
Running  time-.  121  minutes. 

On  the  wdtole  this  is  quite  an 
enjoyable  film  although  not  a few  will 
have  a good  cry  before  it  is  finished. 
It  is  the  story  more  of  the  man  than 
the  girl.  George  Hurstwood  (Laurence 
Olivier)  falls  in  love  with  an 
unsophisticated  girl  Carrie  (Jennifer 
Jones)  and  leaves  everything,  family 
and  fortune,  to  go  away  with  her.  It 
is  an  old  theme  that  comes  like  an  echo 
from  the  Jannings  era,  possessing  only 
the  danger  that  all  films  of  that  kind 
have,  namely,  the  tendency  to  rouse 
sympathy  for  conduct  which  is  weak 
and  immoral.  Hurstwood  is  ruined  by 
the  new  way  of  life  he  undertakes  and 
in  the  end  loses  everything,  the  girl, 
his  own  family,  money  and  health.  As 
it  stands  it  is  undiluted,  classic 
tragedy,  except  that  the  man  in  the 
case  has  not  the  nobility  entirely  to 
claim  sympathy.  It  is  not  a question 
of  someone  battered  by  a hard  and 
relentless  fate,  but  of  a weak  person 
who  gets  deeper  and  deeper  into  a 
mess  of  his  own  creation.  The  two 
main  stars  act  well  according  to  their 
types,  but  it  is  Olivier’s  film.  Miss 
Jones  never  succeeds  in  convincing 
that  she  is  sufficiently  fatal  to  bring 
a man  to  all  that  ruin  and  the  only 
mistake  Olivier  makes  is  in  being  such 
a little  gentleman  that  one  wonders  if 
he  really  could  bring  himself  to  be  so 
desperate.  The  costumes,  period 
setting  and  supporting  acting  are  of  a 
very  high  order  and  most  people  will 
pass  an  absorbed  jf  somewhat 
depressing  evening  watching  the 
disintegration  of  an  indifferent 
character  brilliantlv  presented. 

J.  c. 

PENNY  PRINCESS 

Starring:  Yolande  Donlan  and  Dirk 
Bogarde.  Writer  and  Director: 

Val  Guest.  A Conquest  Produc- 
tion. Certificate : U.  Category : 
B.  Running  time  91  minutes. 

Strange  and  jaundiced  is  the  person 
that  cannot  enjoy  an  amusing  care- 
free film  such  as  this.  It  is  a light- 
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hearted  piece,  with  sly  but  gentle  digs 
at  certain  aspects  of  our  age,  and  digs 
at  us,  perhaps. 

A very  smart  and  beautiful  potato- 
peeler  demonstrator  (Yolande  Donlan) 
in  a New  York  store  inherits  a small 
country  on  the  Franeo-Swiss-Italian 
border,  and  so  becomes  overnight  a 
“penny  princess”.  It  is  not  so 
far-fetched  as  you  may  imagine,  since 
country  mansions  are  going  for  sale  in 
the  South  of  France  for  modest  sums, 
£3  or  so,  for  dry-rot  and  all,  and  whole 
villages  for  £30.  (Honest  injun — I 
have  seen  the  advertisements  myself.) 
Then,  why  not  a country  of  two 
thousand  inhabitants,  sold  for  a song, 
and  passed  on  to  a niece  twice  or 
thrice  removed,  who  has  never  so 
much  as  heard  of  the  fairy  uncle 
benefactor  ? 

Thus  Lindy  Smith  becomes  the 
Princess  of  Lampidora,  this  delightful 
and  primitive  alpine  state,  whose 
inhabitants  are  likewise  delightful  and 
primitive — in  fact  the  lot  of  them  are 
nothing  more  than  smuggling  rogues.  In 
taking  over  the  affairs  of  state  Princess 
Smith  must  reform  her  people,  for- 
bidding by  solemn  edict  that  hereinafter 
smuggling  is  forbidden  and  punishable, 
etc.  . . . But  this  strikes  a mortal 
blow  at  the  economics  of  the  country, 
for  how  can  it,  with  so  few  natural 
resources,  compete  with  world 
markets  ? Fortunately  the  solution  is 
found  by  Lindy’s  discovery  of  the 
native  cheese,  “Schneese”,  which  is 
flavoured  with  Schnapps,  and  produces 
rapid  intoxication.  Lindy,  who  under 
its  influence  declares  she  is  “a 
toeteeteler”  is  quick  to  succumb  to  its 
power  and  soon  the  manufacture  and 
export  of  this  remarkable  cheese 
overcomes  the  economic  crisis. 

At  the  same  time  Tony  Craig  (Dirk 
Bogarde),  a public  school  and  'varsity 
young  man,  now  demobbed  from  the 
forces  has  taken  up  the  only 
employment  he  can  find — he  is  a 
porter  in  a Piccadilly  store.  However, 
his  chance  comes  and  he  is  sent  out 
as  the  firm’s  representative  to 
Switzerland  to  sell  British  cheese  ! Bv 
chance  or  providence  he  meets  the 
penny  princess,  and  after  much  fun 
and  incident,  becomes  her  two-penny- 
ha’penny  prince. 

Dirk,  who  on  other  occasions  has 
shown  himself  a master  of  thuggery, 
here  shows  himself  as  a charming 


“I  don't  know  how  we  are  going  to  thank 
you  for  all  your  help,”  says  Linda  Smith 
(Yolande  Donlan)  to  Tony  Craig 
(Dirk  Bogarde) 

young  man,  and  he  and  Yolande  make 
a prettv  prettv  pair. 

G. 

CONTINENTAL  FILMS 

ANNI  DIFFICILI 
(The  Little  Man) 

Starring:  Umberto  Spadaro,  Ave 

Ninchi,  Massimo  Girotti,  Odette 
Beogni  and  Maria  Vitale.  Director: 
Luigi  Zampa.  Distributors:  Film 
Traders  Ltd.  Certificate : XJ. 

Category : B.  Rimning  time : 

98  minutes. 

Films  can  be  used,  as  Pope  Pius  XI 
pointed  out  most  powerfully  for  good 
or  ill.  It  is  difficult  for  audiences 
always  to  know  whether  their  emotions 
are  being  engaged  honestly  or  in  a 
partisan  spirit.  Here  is  a film  which 
will  certainly  give  rise  to  a deal  of 
discussion.  The  fact  that  it  has  tried, 
on  the  whole,  to  present  its  case 
impartially,  means  that  it  will  be 
discussed  fiercely  by  extremists  on 
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both  sides  of  the  totalitarian  fence.  I 
find  that  the  labels  “Fascist”  and 
“Communist”  are  bandied  about 
somewhat  freely  when  the  film  is 
the  subject  of  conversation.  Yet  it  has 
tried,  in  a bitter  and  cynical  manner 
it  is  true,  to  expose  the  fate  of  the 
average  “little  man”  in  the  street 
when  he  tries  to  live  his  life  peacefully 
in  a land  which  is  regimented  by 
dictators.  It  spares  no  jibe  at  the 
expense  of  the  Mussolini  regime  in 
Italy,  but  what  it  has  to  say  can  be 
applied,  with  appropriate  changes  of 
scenery  and  accent,  to  many  other 
European,  Asiatic  or  American  countries. 

The  little  man  is  a municipal  clerk 
who,  to  keep  his  job,  agrees  to  join 
“The  Party”  and  take  part  in  the 
various,  faintly  ridiculous,  military- 
exercises.  His  wife  and  daughter  are 
enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  regime 
but  his  soldier  son  is  not  so  keen, 
especially  as  his  duties  take  him  to 
Ethiopia  and  through  the  Italian 
military  adventures  into  Russia.  He  is 
shot  as  the  Germans  are  preparing  to 
evacuate  Sicily.  When  the  Americans 
take  over,  the  Mayor,  as  a sign  of  his 
sympathy  with  the  democratic  way  of 


Umberto  Spadaro  as  Aldo  Piscitello 


life,  dismisses  the  little  man  on  the 
grounds  that  lie  was  a Party  member. 
With  his  son  dead,  his  job  gone,  his 
family'  dispersed,  his  erstwhile  bosses 
now  loyal  supporters  of  the  Americans, 
he  feels  he  has  paid  a heavy  price  for 
“freedom”.  The  sad  thing  is  to  reflect 
on  the  many  similar  victims  who  will 
fall  in  the  wake  of  the  eventual 
liberation  of  the  totalitarian  countries ; 
for  the  opportunist  politician,  like  the 
poor,  is  always  with  us. 

The  film  is  extremely'  well  made  and 
acted.  The  director  has  managed  once 
again  to  present  us  with  real  people 
in  real  places ; not  a series  of  puppets 
in  a synthetic  studio  set.  Umberto 
Spadaro,  as  the  little  man,  is  both 
comic  and  tragic ; a Chaplinesque 
figure  of  infinite  pathos.  He  is  ably 
supported  by  a team  of  first-class 
players. 

One  may  be  allowed  to  register  a 
slight  protest  at  the  implication 
suggested  by  the  laudatory  discourse 
given  by  the  parish  priest  at  the 
wedding  of  the  little  man’s  son. 
Though  it  is  true  that  priests  were 
accorded  a measure  of.  respect  under 
the  Mussolini  regime  which  was  not 
the  case  under  other,  earlier  govern- 
ments, it  is  also  true  that,  but  for  the 
firm  stand  made  by  Pius  XI  against 
the  encroachments  on  personal  and 
religious  liberty'  made  by  the  Duce, 
the  situation  of  the  majority  of 
Italians  .would  have  been  far  worse 
than  it  was. 

Here,  then,  is  a film  to  see  and  enjoy 
and  talk  about.  But  like  most  other 
films,  it  is  one  that  should  not  be 
taken  without  its  proper  pinch  of  salt. 

V. 


IL  CAMMINO  DELLA  SPERANZA 
(The  Road  to  Hope) 

Starring:  Raf  Vallone,  Elena  Varzi, 
Saro  Urzi,  Franco  Navarra  and 
Liliana  Lattanzi.  Director: 
Pietro  Germi.  Distributors:  Arch- 
way Films.  Certificate : A. 

Category-.  B.  Running  time: 
105  minutes. 

The  outburst  of  cinematic  virtuosity 
which  heralded  the  post-war  Italian 


films  in  this  country  could  not,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  be  sustained 
indefinitely.  Nevertheless,  we  were 
not  prepared  for  some  of  the  third-rate 
material  which  followed  on  the  heels 
of  the  first  glorious  displays  and  some 
of  us  feared  that  the  spark  was  dead. 
The  recent  Italian  Film  Festival 
showed  us  that  the  spark  is  still  there. 
Perhaps  one  may  say  that  the  feverish 
exaltation  of  the  first  days  of 
liberation  has  now  given  place  to  a 
more  controlled  and  normal  though 
not  less  poetic  imagination. 

II  Cammino  Della  Speranza  is  an 
excellent  ' example  of  this.  It  opens 
with  all  the  promise  of  the  early  days ; 
it  does  not  maintain  its  level  but 
neither  does  it  sink  to  the  mediocritj- 
of  pieces  like  Bitter  Rice  or  The  Wolf 
of  Silo.  Its  greatest  merit,  as  always 
with  Italian  cinema,  is  a magnificent 
sense  of  camera  and  freedom  from 
studio  stuffiness.  The  first  shots  of 
the  strikers  in  the  sulphur  mines  and 


their  anguished  families  waiting  at  the 
pit  head  are  among  the  best  we  1 
have  seen  for  a long  time.  The 
characterisation  also  tends  to  break 
down  after  a while.  ‘The  first,  real 
types  we  meet  with  give  way  to  lay 
figures  from  the  melodramatic  file. 
However,  it  is  a film  that  is  worth 
your  attention.  Dealing  with  the 
attempt  of  a group  of  Sicilian  miners  , 
to  start  a new  life  with  new  jobs  amid 
new  surroundings  in  France ; their 
pitiful  exploitation  by  various  kinds  of 
confidence  tricksters ; their  difficulties 
with  the  police,  with  trade  unionists  ' 
who  will  not  allow  them  to  work,  with 
the  elements  and  the  mountains  make 
a very  moving  story.  The  final  scenes 
are  reminiscent  of  similar  scenes  in 
The  Last  Chance.  The  acting  is  of 
that  semi-documentary,  realist  quality 
which  makes  one  assume  that  all 
Italians  are  born  actors.  Altogether,  a 
film  to  be  seen. 

V. 


“Hell!”  said  the  Duchess 


This  unusual  phrase  is  intended  to 
attract  your  attention.  Presumably 
it  has  done  so  since  you  are  reading 
what  follows ! The  reason  for  this 
explosive  method  of  publicity  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  a friend  of  mine  told 
me  only  yesterday  that  he  had  never 
heard  of  the  International  Film 
Review  until  someone  put  a copy  into 
his  reading  room  at  the  college  where 
he  is  a teacher. 

The  next  astonishing  fact  is  that 
this  same  friend  assures  me  that  he 
reads  Focus  from  cover  to  cover  and 
has  done  so  during  the  last  year ! 

Having  got  you  to  read  so  far,  may 
I implore  you  to  read  on.  Lest  there 
be  other  readers  like  my  friend, 
let  it  be  at  once  TRUMPETED, 
BELLOWED,  ROARED,  that  the 


International  Film  Review  is  the 
quarterly  organ  of  the  International 
Catholic  Film  Office.  It  is  printed 
in  two  editions,  Spanish  and 
French,  costs  £1  per  annum,  single  ■ 
copies  5s.,  and  is  obtainable  from 
157  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.i. 

It  has  been  described  by  the  Holy 
Father  as  indispensable  to  all  who  1 
recognise  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  cinema  today  in  the  world. 

Can  you  not  do  something  to  keep 
this  unique  thing  alive?  A specimen 
copy  can  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Secretary,  Catholic  Film  Institute, 
157  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.i. 

Thank  you.  The  Duchess  is  really 
quite  well-bred ! She  was  only  lending 
her  support  to  a worthy  cause! 
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International  Film  Review 


Most  Intelligent  Review  in  Existence 

While  O.C.I.C.  were  in  Madrid,  those 
members  who  form  the  Editorial 
Board  of  the  Revue  International  du 
Cinema  discussed  the  next  two  issues. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  readers 
who  are  interested  in  the  development 
of  a Catholic  Film  Review,  which  Miss 
Freda  Bruce  Lockhart  once  described 
as  the  most  intelligent  film  review  in 
existence,  we  may  be  allowed  a few 
paragraphs  of  dissertation. 

French  Edition 

The  French  edition  improves  in  form 
and  layout  with  every  issue.  Though 
it  remains  one  of  the  most  expensive 
film  periodicals  (by  British  standards) 
it  certainly  gives  value  for  money  and 
is  the  only  review  of  its  kind  known 
to  us  which  provides  a serious 
international  survey  of  the  present  state 
of  the  cinema. 

Recent  issues  have  dealt  with  the 
condition  of  the  industry  all  over  the 
world ; there  has  been  a valuable 
examination  of  the  Latin-American  film 
output;  a number  has  been  devoted  to 
the  fruitful  discussions  arising  from 
the  Lucerne  Conference  on  the  question 
of  the  Christian  Critic  and  His  Public; 
the  latest  issue  carries  a full 
appreciation  of  the  cinema  in  Germany. 
Forthcoming  numbers  will  discuss 
modern  technical  developments;  the 
problems  attached  to  the  development 
of  film  appreciation;  and  a survey  of 
the  cinema#in  Asia  is  being  planned 
for  the  first  number  of  the  Review- 
next  year. 

Spanish  Edition 

The  Spanish  Edition  has  now  .been 
taken  over  entirely  by  the  Spanish 
Catholic  Film  Action  Centre  and  will 
appear  as  a monthly  review,  carrying 
much  of  the  material  published  in  the 
French  Edition  in  addition  to  topical 
articles  having  a greater  interest  to 


the  Spanish  reader.  This  review  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Editor,  Revista 
Intcrnacional  del  Cinel  Cuesta  de  Santo 
Domingo,  5,  Madrid.  If  necessary,  the 
C.F.I.  can  obtain  copies  for  its 
members,  but  it  should  be  noticed  that 
the  Spanish  edition  is  no  longer 
identical  with  the  French.  This  is 
also  true  of  the  German  edition,  which 
has  been  taken  over  by  the  German 
Catholic  Film  Centre  in  a similar  way. 
It  publishes  the  greater  part  of  the 
material  to.  be  found  in  the  Revue 
International  du  Cinema  in  addition  to 
contributions  having  a stronger  German 
appeal. 

Shameful  Admission 

Inevitably,  we  are  asked  what  the 
possibilities  are  for  reviving  the  English 
edition.  Frankly,  we  see  little  chance 
of  its  resurrection.  That  is,  unless  the 
other  English  speaking  countries  are 
willing  to  play  a more  efficient  part 
than  was  the  case  with  the  first  six 
issues  of  the  Review.  It  is  a shameful 
thing  to  have  to  admit  that  intelligent 
Catholic  reaction  in  the  English- 
speaking  part  of  the  world  is  not 
sufficient  to  maintain  an  English 
edition  of  a review  which  has  been  so 
w-ell-received  elsewhere.  It  is  true  that 
economic  regulations  imposed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  made  it  difficult  to 
transmit  the  earlier  numbers  of  the 
Review,  but  that  is  no  longer  the  case. 
Whether  it  is  possible  to  envisage  at 
least  an  annual  consisting  of  the  best 
contributions  of  the  year  from  the 
Review-  remains  a dream.  It  could  be. 
In  the  meantime,  we  think  that  every 
convent  and  school  in  the  country 
which  values  its  reputation  for  a serious 
approach  to  Catholic  problems  should 
subscribe  at  least  to  the  French 
Edition.  No  one  who  wishes  to  be 
well-informed  about  the  Catholic 
approach  to  the  cinema  can  afford  to 
be  without  it. 


J.  A.  V.  B. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Sir, 

I have  often  thought  of  writing  to 
you,  not  to  criticise  but  rather  just  to 
say  : Thank  you ! A reader  of  the 

Catholic  Film  News  from  the  very 
start,  I never  miss  a single  number  of 
Focus  and  the  complete  collection 
I have  with  me  has  been  a great  help 
in  enabling  me  to  choose  films  for  the 
school  projector  here  for  the  past  ten 
years  and  more.  The  classification 
given  by  Fides  is  rather  misleading  at 
times  and  in  any  case  it  gives  one  no 
idea  of  the  artistic  or  entertaining 
merits  of  the  films  reviewed.  Wherever 
possible  I am  guided  by  your  views  and 
except  on  very  rare  occasions  I have 
never  been  let  down.  I have  only  one 
regret  : you  do  not  review  enough 

films ! Why  not  devote  a page  every 
month  to  thumb  sketches  of  films  not 
worthy  of  more  notice  ? A few  lines  on 
each  would  do.  Our  choice  of  pictures 
out  here  is  rather  restricted  and  not 
even  one  third  of  those  offered  me  are 
reviewed  by  you.  If  I had  to  provide 
five  or  six  films  a year  I wouldn’t  mind, 
but  we  have  to  give  one  and  often  two 
shows  every  week ! Ours  is  the  only 
cinema  on  these  hills. 

Apart  from  the  great  help  they  are 
to  me  I quite  enjoy  reading  the  short 
comments  of  your  critics  ...  Of  all 
those  offered  in  British  periodicals, 
apart  from  those  in  Punch  which  are 
in  a class  by  themselves,  I find  them 
by  far  the  most  reasonable  ! 

By  the  way,  are  you  aware  that  your 
review  has  been  placed  on  the 
“approved”  and  “recommended”  list 
of  periodicals  by  the  Education 
Department,  Madras  Government  ? A 
circular  to  that  effect  was  sent  to  all 
schools  a year  or  two  ago. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  two  years  of 
Focus  you  pubished  a very  useful 
index.  When  is  the  next  one  coming  ? 

And  now  I must  end  by  doing  what 
I did  not  mean  doing ! Criticise ! I 
agree  w’ith  O.  T.  Morris  (April  issue) 
j'our  new  cover  is  atrocious  and  the 
April  one  which  I have  just  seen  is  the 
worst  so  far!  “Professional  artists” 
must  have  their  weak  moments 
sometimes ! 

However,  as  long  as  you  keep  going 


I won’t  mind  the  covers,  but  do  keep 
going  by  all  means ! 

Yours  gratefully, 

Brother  Eeeazar. 
Montfort  Boys’  High  School, 

Yercaud, 

Shevaroy  Hills, 

India. 

Grave  Mistake 

Sir, 

I would  like  to  point  out  a grave 
mistake  in  your  criticism  of  Olivia. 

The  two  principals  of  the  school  are 
not  sisters,  and  therein  lies  the  I 
extremely  delicate  handling  of  the 
situation  by  the  producer. 

The  book  “Olivia”  (anon)  clarifies 
this  situation. 

Y’ours  truly, 

D.  de  Burgh  Paige. 

Durrants  Court, 

High  Halden, 

Kent. 

(“V.”  who  reviewed  this  film  writes  : 
“This  stupid  mistake  on  my  part  is 
the  result,  I imagine,  of  missing  the 
Press  Show  and  thus,  also,  the 
informative  little  Credits  Programme 
which  it  is  customary  to  receive 
on  these  occasions.  Not  having  read  I 
the  book  of  the  film  and  finding  I 
my  attention  wandering  in  the  middle  I 
of  a large  and  rather  vocal  evening  I 
audience,  the  true  relationship  between  I 
the  two  principals  of  the  school  I 
escaped  me.  I am  sorry.”) 

Society  of  Film  Teachers 

Sir, 

A wrong  impression  was  given  in  the  I 
paragraph  mentioning  the  Society  of  I 
Film  Teachers  in  the  August  issue.  I 
The  priest  named  by  the  Bishop  of  ■ 
Brentwood  is  not  serving  on  the  I 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Society’  of  S 
Film  Teachers  but  is  a member  of  the  I 
Society  whose  task  it  will  be  to  keep  I 
Catholic  teachers  informed  of  whatever  ■ 
may  be  of  interest  to  them  in  the  work  ■ 
of  ihe  Society. 

I regret  that  through  a misconception  J 
on  my  part,  this  error  has  been  I 
published. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  A.  V.  Burke, 

Hon  Secretary’,  C.F.I. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Vision,  Incorporating  Church  and 
Film.  British  Churches  Film 
Council  Monthly  Magazine,  is. 

This  publication  claims  to  widen  the 
coverage  of  visual  aids.  It  contains 
many  features  of  interest,  its  Film 
vStrip  reviews  in  particular  being  very- 
valuable.  We  feel  that  until  it 
undertakes  the  reviewing  of  commercial 
entertainment  films  it  will  still  be 
doing  only  half  the  task  that  all  church 
groups  should  attack  who  wish  to  try 
to  influence  the  cinema  for  good. 

Visus. 

The  Film  Teacher.  Summer  1952. 
(King’s  College,  Wimbledon, 
S.W.19;  2S.) 

This  latest  of  magazines  which  try 
to  induce  people  to  take  films 
seriously  starts  off  with  an  interesting 


cover  and  some  stimulating  articles, 
among  the  best  of  which  is  one  bv 
Sir  Sidney  Harris,  C.B.,  C.V.O., 

Chairman  of  the  British  Board  of  Film 
Censors,  on  “The  Child  and  the 
Cinema”.  Its  main  disadvantage,  I 
fear,  is  its  price.  The  answer,  of 
course,  is  a large  circulation.  This  we 
hope  will  be  the  reward  of  those  who 
have  taken  the  plunge  in  producing  a 
magazine  intended  to  assist  teachers 
who  recognise  the  importance  of 
raising  standards  of  film  taste  and 
appreciation. 

The  Year’s  Film  Strips,  1950.  (Film 
User,  174  Brompton  Road, 
S.W.3;  64  pp.;  3s.  6d.) 

Another  useful  publication  from  the 
Current  Affairs  group.  The  strips  are 
listed  under  more  than  fifty  classified 
titles  making  reference  easy.  A brief 
synopsis  accompanies  each  title. 


SOME  FILMS  REVIEWED 


NOTE.  Inclusion  in  this  list  does 
not  connote  positive  recommendation. 
Readers  are  reminded  to  refer  to  the 
full  review  when  assessing  a film. 
Category  A,  indicates  adults  only; 


B.  adults  and  adolescents; 

C,  family 

audiences ; 

D,  particularly 

for 

children. 

Reviewed 

IN  “Focus” 

(Vol. 

v, 

Nos.  6,  7 and  8) 


Battle  At  Apache  Pass, 


The 

(B) 

(164) 

Belles  on  their  Toes 

(C) 

(137) 

Big  Trees,  The 

(B) 

(138) 

Bugles  in  the  Afternoon 

(A) 

(183) 

California  Conquest 

(C) 

(165) 

Carbine  Williams 

(B) 

(138) 

Cry  the  Beloved  Country 

(B) 

(128) 

Curtain  Up 

(B) 

(135) 

Death  of  a Salesman 

(A) 

(136) 

Deadline 

(B) 

(161) 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande 

(B) 

(182) 

Derby  Day 

(B) 

(161) 

Diplomatic  Courier 

(B) 

(183) 

Distant  Drums 

(B) 

(134) 

Doran  Among  the 

Sheltering  Palms 

(B) 

(134) 

Fort  Defiance 

(B) 

(134) 

Green  Glove,  The 

(A) 

(183) 

Half  Breed,  The 

(B) 

(180) 

Has  Anybody  Seen  My 

Gall 

(B) 

(160) 

High  Noon 

(B) 

(135) 

I’ll  See  You  In  My 

Dreams 

(B) 

(182) 

Importance  of  Being 


Earnest,  the 

(C) 

(176) 

lvanhoe 

(B) 

(184) 

Just  Across  the  Street 

(B) 

(160) 

Kangaroo 

(B) 

(183) 

Lydia  Bailey 

(B) 

(165) 

Macao 

(A) 

(182) 

Man  of  Bronze 

(A) 

(162) 

Maru  Maru 

(B) 

(178) 

Mourning  Becomes 

Electra 

(A) 

(152) 

My  Six  Convicts 

(A) 

(160) 

On  Moonlight  Bay 

(C) 

(137) 

Quiet  Man,  The 

(A) 

(155) 

River,  The 

(B) 

(130) 

San  Francisco  Story,  The 

(B) 

(136) 

Scarlet  Angel 

(185) 

Silent  Voice,  The 

(C) 

(165) 

Skirts  Ahoy 

(B) 

(159) 

So  Bright  the  Flame 

(B) 

(164) 

Something  Money  Can’t 

Buy 

(C) 

(179) 

Stars  Said  No,  The 

(C) 

(163) 

Tall  Headlines 

(B) 

(134) 

This  Woman  is 

Dangerous 

(A) 

(160) 

Treasure  Hunt 

(C) 

(178) 

Untamed  Frontier 

(B) 

(178) 

Wait  ’til  the  Sun  Shines, 

Nellie 

(B) 

(162) 

Waterloo  Bridge 

(A) 

(155) 

Who  Goes  There  ? 

(B) 

(180) 

With  a Song  in  My  Heart 

(B) 

(128) 

Woman’s  Angle,  The 

(A) 

(178) 
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CINEMA  PESTS 


It  was  a most  important  moment  in 
the  film.  Audience  attention  was 
almost  completely  focused  on  the 
screen.  Suddenly  the  entire  row  in 
front  of  me  was  thrown  into  a state  of 
confusion  as  a large,  clumsy  youth, 
trampling  on  feet  galore,  forced  his 
way  to  the  centre  aisle. 

Hardly  had  the  audience  re-settled 
when  he  was  thrusting  through  it 
again,  bearing  aloft  in  triumph  two 
ices  which  he  and  the  girl  friend  were 
to  eat  later  with  a maximum  of  oral 
satisfaction. 

“That’s  my  idea  of  the  cinema’s 
worst  pest,”  hissed  the  man  beside  me. 
“What’s  \ours?” 

I am  afraid  my  answer  was  too 
involved  to  be  given  then.  I am 
writing  it  here  instead. 

Ice-cream  foragers ; women  with 
large  hats ; men  who  stand  to  divest 
themselves  of  large  coats ; noisy  eaters ; 
citizens  who  have  seen  the  film  before 
and  insist  on  forecasting  events;  “fans” 
who  murmur  “She’s  lovely,  but  did  you 

see  her  in  ?”;  the  “smart”  boys 

whose  exhibitionism  leads  them  to 
whistle  or  to  shout  weak  wise-cracks ; 
the  women  who  want  to  tell  the 
usherette  they  should  get  better  seats; 
the  jitterbug  who  clicks  his  fingers, 
waggles  his  shoulders,  and  whistles 
the  tune — these  are  all  pests  I detest ; 
but  they  are  by  no  means  the  worst 
forms  of  cinema  monstrosity. 

For  me  they  are  a lesser  form  of 
nuisance  than  many  film-affected 
personalities  one  encounters  outside  the 
actual  cinema  buildings. 

The  “Public  Figure”  Pest 

If  I were  drawing  up  a list  of  prize 
pests,  top  place  would  go  to  the  Public 
Figure  who  has  no  real  interest  in 
cinema  problems,  but  who  stands  on  a 
platform  and,  with  one  eye  on  the 
clergy  and  the  other  on  the  local 
reporters,  loudly  condemns  films  he 
never  sees.  Even  this  type  has  its 
“super-model”,  the  one  who  tells  of 
the  evil  effect  of  films  on  children,  and 
afterwards  writes  to  me  frantically 
seeking  the  names  of  any  films  which 
would  help  to  substantiate  the  ill- 
informed  case  he  has  made. 


Unhelpful  “Pious  Persons” 

Next  on  my  list  comes  the  Pious 
Person  who  persistently  calls  for 
religious  films,  and  when  they  come, 
either  refuses  to  see  them,  or  goes 
through  them  with  a microscope  to  pick 
out  their  imperfections  and  loudly 
condemn  them. 

And,  at  the  risk  of  being  massacred, 
may  I point  out  that  hardly  more 
helpful  to  the  cause  of  religious  films 
are  those  who  welcome  them  with  cries 
of  delight,  but  feel  that  they  should 
never  be  asked  to  pay  for  them. 

Third  on  my  list  of  pests  I would  put 
the  bluff,  hearty,  respectable  Catholic 
citizen  who  insists  that  “to  the  pure 
all  things  are  pure”,  and  therefore 
there  is  little  harm  in  any  film 
presented  on  our  screens. 

Small-Town  Men 

In  the  film  trade  itself  there  are  two 
groups  amongst  our  own  people  who 
annoy  me  intensely. 

The  first  consists  of  those  small-town 
men  who  raise  loud  moans  when  an 
outsider  builds  a cinema  in  the  local 
town,  but  who  themselves  have  never 
raised  a finger  to  build  a local  cinema. 
Their  moans  usually  begin  when  the 
outsider’s  financial  gains  first  become 
apparent. 

The  second  group  consists  of  certain 
cinema  owners  who  have  roundly 
condemned  the  big  circuits  and  their 
octopus  trading,  but  who  are  now  busy 
establishing  their  own  small  circuits 
and  squeezing  out  all  local  opposition. 

The  Worst  Pest  Of  All 

And  now,  lest  the  list  grow  too  long, 
I would  just  like  to  give  dishonourable 
mention  to  one  type  who  is  drawn  from 
the  very  cinema-goers  on  which  the 
entire  industry  depends.  This  type 
stops  me  in  the  street  to  tell  me  how 
bad  all  the  current  films  are,  and  then 
hurries  off  to  stand  in  the  rain, 
queueing  up  for  one  of  the  films  he  has 
condemned. 

This  type,  the  man  who  “must  go 
to  the  pictures”  no  matter  what 
standard  of  entertainment  is  offered,  is 
the  root  from  which  all  film  evils  grow. 

(Courtesy  of  Irish  Catholic.) 


Catholic  Film  Institute 
Publication 

FOCUS  FILM 
COURSE 

Handbook  No.  1 
Andrew  Buchanan,  D.Iyitt., 
Ph.D. 

“ . . . invaluable  to  anyone  who 
wants  to  take  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  cinema.” 

The  Catholic  Worker. 
Price  Is.  6d.,  post  free  Is.  9d. 


Do  You  Live  In  London  ? 

Our  Film  Projection 
Unit  and  Library  of 
Films  are 

At  Your  Service 

at  a moderate  charge 

Particulars  from 

Catholic  Film  Institute 

157  Victoria  Street, 
London,  S.W.  I 


Filmstrips 
For  Sale 


Apparatus 
For  Sale 


Films 
For  Hire 


Catalogues  1/- 


View-Finders  2/6 


VISUALTOOLS  FORTHE  TEACHER 


A Series  on 

The  Mass,  Our  Lord,  St.  Joseph,  Moses,  St.  Paul 


Let  us  print  your  magazines,  etc. 


DAWN  TRUST 

Catholic’Dept. 

AYLESBURY 


NOW  IN  FULL 
COLOUR 

New  revised  version  of 
the  Film  Strip 

“THE  MASS  FOR 

LITTLE  CHILDREN” 

If  you  had  a copy  of  the  earlier 
version  you  will  want  this  new 
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The  Thirteenth  Venice 
Film  Festival 


It  is  with  an  attitude  of  cautious 
optimism  that  one  attends  one’s  fifth 
Venetian  Film  Festival.  The  memories 
of  previous  years  with  their  surprises 
and  disappointments  make  one  wary 
when  assured  by  so-and-so  that  such- 
and-such  a film  is  an  obvious  prize 
winner,  or  that  such  another  is  a 
disgrace  to  its  country  and  to  the 
Biennale.  In  neither  example  need  one 
feel  unduly  elated  or  depressed.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  the  participants  in 
a Film  Festival,  both  the  contestants 
and  the  critics,  share  something  of  the 
disarming  ingenuousness  of  a school 
Sports  Day.  There  are  the  heroes 
and  the  dark  horses,  there  are  the 
wildly  sycophantic  cheer  leaders,  there 
are  those  whom  only  bad  fortune 
prevented  breasting  the  tape  before  all 
others,  there  are  the  inevitable  disputes 
about  the  finally  announced  results. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Thirteenth  Venice  Biennale  did  not,  on 
the  face  of  it,  offer  much  to  write 
home  about.  The  British  offering, 
though  interesting,  was  not,  with  the 
exception  of  The  Importance  of  Being 
Earnest , of  festival  standard.  Mandy, 
delightful  and  human  though  it  be,  is 
too  obviously  weak  in  its  construction 
to  carry  favour  right  through.  The 
Brave  Don't  Cry,  though  documentarily 
impressive  mainly  as  a result  of  its 
understatements  of  emotion,  neverthe- 
less diminishes  in  stature  against  a 


background  in  which  melodramatic 
emphasis  is  often  mistaken  for  truth. 
Anthony  Asquith’s  cinematic  version  of 
Oscar  Wilde’s  essay  in  stage  fireworks 
was  too  brilliant  to  be  taken  in  at  one 
go  by  an  audience  which,  almost 
certainly,  was  incapable  of  savouring, 
let  alone  understanding,  the  unceasing 
flow  of  very  British  witticisms.  What 
a pity  it  is  not  a rule  that  subtitles  in 
the  language  of  the  Festival  country 
are  essential.  Still,  Carmen  Dillon’s 
magnificent  decor  carried  off  the  prize 
for  the  best  art  direction. 

Talking  of  subtitles,  one  realises  that, 
at  their  best,  they  are  not  always  able 
to  cope  with  such  a cascade  of  special 
idioms  as  were  found,  for  instance,  in 
The  Quiet  Man.  My  friend  Lo  Duca, 
who  seemed  to  have  subtitled  most  of 
the  foreign  films  shown  this  year,  was 
certainly  baffled  by  the  Irishisms  of 
John  Ford’s  stage-irish  film.  Indeed, 
I think  that  he  gave  a misinterpretation 
on  several  occasions,  so  that  our 
Italian  and  Spanish  friends  in  the 
O.C.I.C.  Jury  were  a little  afraid  that 
the  film  was  condoning  heresy  and  an 
anti-clerical  attitude  ! In  the  end,  this 
film  carried  off  the  O.C.I.C.  Prize  on 
the  grounds  that,  though  it  did  not 
correspond  fully  to  the  definition  of  the 
Award,  it  contained  qualities  of  human 
and  healthv  recreation  and  implicitly 
underlined  the  necessary  foundations 
of  family  life  and  true  marriage,  As 
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an  Irishman,  I felt  that  the  caricatures 
contained  in  The  Quiet  Man  were 
sometimes  a little  under  the  skin,  but 
John  Ford,  who  is  nothing  if  not  a 
good  showman,  knows  what  his 
Americans  wish  to  see  when  thej'  think 
of  Ireland  and  has  given  them  money 
for  jam.  In  any  case,  I suppose  that  it 
is  not  a bad  thing  to  laugh  at  ourselves 
occasionally. 

The  other  American  films  were  a 
very  mixed  bag,  including,  The  Miracle 
of  Our  Lady  of  Fatima,  The  Big  Sky, 
Death  of  a Salesman,  Ivanhoe,  Phone 
Call  from  a Stranger  and  The  Thief. 
In  my  view  only  Carrie  and  Death  of 
a Salesman  were  of  Festival  dimensions 
and  the  latter  film  suffered  from  the 
disadvantage  of  its  impressive  but 
baffling  decor,  so  that  the  Venice 
audience  were  often  unaware  whether 
thev  were  in  the  present,  past  or 
future  tense.  Fredric  March  carried 
off  the  prize  for  the  best  actor  and  I 
am  not  prepared  to  quarrel  with  this 
decision. 

The  Fatima  film  is  being  noticed  in 
another  place  in  this  issue.  The  Thief 
was  announced  as  an  experimental 
film ; this  because,  though  it  has  a 
background  of  natural  street  and  other 
sounds,  the  characters  carry  out  their 
roles  without  the  use  of  speech.  The 
producers  seem  to  be  anxious  that  the 
plot  should  not  be  divulged,  but  one 
may  be  allowed  to  say  that  it  is  about 
a scientist  who  steals  atom  bomb 
secrets.  It  is  also  allowable  to  say  that 
the  method  of  speechless  denouement 
is  stretched  far  beyond  the  bounds  of 
probability  so  that,  in  the  end,  the  film 
is  remembered  as  a somewhat  childish 
if  at  moments  exciting  curiosity. 

The  French  selection  contained  some 
of  the  best  and  some  of  the  worst, 
technically  speaking,  that  I have  seen 
from  France.  The  winner  of  the  Grand 
Prix,  Jeux  Interdits,  directed  bv  Ren£ 
Clement,  it  must  be  admitted  is,  from 
the  purely  technical  point  of  view, 
brilliant  but,  in  my  view  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  many  of  my  intelligent 
Catholic  friends  disagree  with  me,  it  is 
conceived  without  compassion  or  pity 
for  its  characters.  It  is,  therefore, 
lacking  those  qualities  which  could 
make  it  a work  of  art.  It  is  as  if  a 
biologist  had  specimens  which  he  was 
examining  under  a microscope.  Telling 
of  a little  girl  of  five  whose  parents 
and  pet  dog  are  killed  on  the  roads  of 


Normandy  in  June,  1940;  she  wanders 
away  with  her  dead  dog  and  is  taken 
charge  of  by  a farm  boy  of  eleven 
years.  He  buries  the  dog  and  then 
discovers  that  this  idea  interests  the 
child  and  sets  up  crosses  over  all  kinds 
of  dead  creatures,  even  going  so  far  as 
to  take  a cross  from  his  dead  brother’s 
coffin  and  also  from  the  church. 
Eventually  the  child  is  collected  by  the 
police  and  the  last  we  see  of  her  is 
lost  in  a crowd  of  other  orphan 
refugees.  The  film  will  come  to  London 
and  will  be  fully  dealt  with  then. 

Two  curiosities  were  La  P . . . 
Rcspectueuse,  directed  by  Marcel 
Pagliero,  about  an  American  lady  of 
easy  virtue  who  succours  a negro  on 
the  run  from  a false  accusation  of 
murder.  The  French  evocations  of 
the  American  scene  and  character  are 
absurd  and  the  suggestion  that  the 
police  are  anti  - negro  not  true. 
La  Folle  Jeune  was  equally  absurd  in 
its  attempt  to  picture  Dublin  and  its 
people  in  the  year  1922.  The  girl  in 
the  title  role,  a half  witted  convent 
slavey  whose  brother  has  been  killed 
for  disloyalty  to  the  I.R.A.,  falls  in  love 
with  her  brother’s  slayer  and  then 
shoots  him.  The  only  merit  in  this 
appalling  piece  is  the  acting  of  Daniele 
Delorme  as  the  young  mad  girl. 

Les  Conquerants  Solitaires,  made  in 
Equatorial  Africa,  is  an  amateurish 
production  directed  and  written  by 
Claude  Vermorel  and  is  a tedious 
account  of  a woman’s  psychological 
reactions  when  attracted  by  a man  she 
despises. 

The  really  bright  note  from  the 
French  point  of  view  was  Belles  de 
Niiit,  directed  by  Rene  Clair,  with 
Gerard  Philipe  as  central  character.  It 
is  a satire  possible  only  in  the  medium 
of  film  and  tells  of  a young  composer 
who  wishes  he  were  living  in  another 
age  and  finds  that  he  is  never  satisfied 
until  he  is  back  again  in  the  twentieth 
century.  The  last,  glorious,  chase 
down  the  ages  from  the  Cave  Men, 
past  the  Three  Musqueteers  and  the 
French  Revolutionaries  js  a wonderful 
piece  of  cinematic  fooling. 

A delightful  cartoon  is  La  Begere  et 
Le  Ramoneur.  Derived  from  Hans 
Andersen  it,  too,  becomes  an  ironic 
commentary  on  certain  modern  ideas 
of  scientific  progress.  The  main  parts 
were  spoken  by  Pierre  Brasseur,  Serge 
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Reggiani  and  Anouk  Aimee.  It  is  an 
Anglo-French  co-production  and  when 
we  see  it  in  England  the  parts  will  be 
spoken  by  Peter  ■ Ustinov,  Denholm 
Elliot  and  Claire  Bloom.  The  treatment 
and  direction  is  by  Jacques  Prevert. 

. The  Italian  contribution  was  certainly 
below  par  : even  the  Rosselini  film, 

Europe  '51,  in  which  Ingrid  Bergman 
gained  but  was  not  awarded  the  prize 
as  best  actress,  came  far  below 
expectations.  Israel  offered  Faithful 
City,  a story  of  Jerusalem  at  the  present 
time  with  a rather  anti-British  note 
about  an  otherwise  honestly  made  if 
partisan  film.  The  Latin-American 
countries  gave  only  one  film  of 
standing,  the  Mexican  El  Robozo  de 
Soledad,  somewhat  reminiscent  of 
Cronin’s  “The  Citadel”,  with  some 
unexpected  support  of  the  Catholic 
views  on  birth  and  marriage.  Spain, 
with  the  religious  film  El  Judas,  which 
will  be  noted  in  another  place,  also 
disappointed  some  of  its  friends  and 
admirers. 


A galaxy  of  receptions  put  on  by  the 
various  producer  countries  left  little 
time  for  relaxation  in  the  proper  sense 
of  that  word.  The  Catholic  note  was 
struck  by  the  Cinema  Mass  celebrated 
at  St.  Mark’s  Basilica  by  Archbishop 
Giovanni  Urbani,  who  is  President  of 
the  Italian  Chaplains  of  Catholic  Action. 
His  Grace  preached  an  excellent 
discourse  in  which  he  pointed  out  the 
Church  was  traditionally  a supporter  of 
art  : he  specified  the  beautiful  mosaics 
in  St.  Mark’s  and  the  wonderfully 
carved  columns  which  support  the 
Baldacchino  as  evidence  that  the 
Church  sponsored  what  was  best.  He 
said  that  though  cinematographers  have 
sometimes  to  treat  of  sordid  subjects 
if  they  are  concerned  with  modern 
times,  they  should,  as  Christians,  be 
able  to  learn  from  the  Passion  that  God 
brings  good  out  of  evil  and  that 
following  the  same  pattern  even  the 
less  pleasant  subjects  may  be  made  to 
teach  positive  lessons  of  good. 

J.  A.  V.  Burke. 


Have  You  Anything  To  Discuss? 


The  Western  film  features  individuals 
| and  uses  the  community  as  a 

I background.  The  Eastern  film  features 
the  community  and  confines  the 
| individuals  to  be  the  spokesmen  of 
principles  or  the  comperes  of 
happenings.  The  Western  film  tends 
j to  be  realistic,  depicting  the  individuals 
as  they  are;  the  Eastern  film  is 

I idealistic,  depicting  the  community  as 
i it  is  supposed  to  be. 

The  heroes  and  heroines  of  the 

Russian  The  Fall  of  Berlin  were  caught 
; at  the  wheels  of  history  as  were  those 
of  the  Italian  The  Little  Man.  Yet 

what  a difference  in  treatment ! The 
Russian  hero  is  just  as  insignificant  a 
little  man  in  his  society  as  his  Italian 
j opposite  number  is  in  his.  Yet  the 
Russian,  the  representative  of  the 

I Communist  society,  never  falters.  True, 
he  has  nothing  to  worry  about  : his 
life  is  arranged  for  him  bv  the  almighty 
State.  He  is  a “shock  worker”  in  a 
; steel  factory,  he  dines  and  wines  with 
Stalin — a meeting  between  the  symbol 


of  Communist  command  and  Communist 
obedience ; he  is  even  spared  the 
trouble  of  making  love  to  his  girl- 
friend, because  she,  a schoolteacher, 
recites  to  him  poems  during  their  brief 
encounters.  Even  the  war  is  scarcely 
more  than  a new  source  of  glory,  not 
for  the  individual,  of  course,  but  for 
the  Communist  motherland  : the 

“shock  worker”  turns  into  a “shock 
fighter”,  liberates  his  captured  girl- 
friend in  Berlin,  and  Stalin  arrives 
in  his  aeroplane  just  at  the  right 
moment  to  bless  their  happy  reunion. 

The  Italian  “little  man”,  on  the 
other  hand,  represents  nothing  but  his 
humble  self.  He  wavers  between 
principle  and  compromise,  day- 
dreaming friends  and  nagging  family, 
hope  and  despair.  Although  he  never 
meets  Mussolini,  the  Duce  manages  to 
stir  up  his  private  life  completely.  He 
abhors  the  thought  of  a Fascist 
victory,  but  at  the  end  he  is  crushed 
by  the  Fascist  defeat. 

The  two  films  not  merely  express 
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Russian  victory  and  Italian  defeat, 
the}'  demonstrate  the  two  diametrically 
opposite  approaches  to  the  problems. 

Catholics  are,  of  course,  Westerners 
and  individualists,  yet  firm  believers 
in  principles.  Oddly  enough,  the 
Catholic  films  we  have  had  so  far  were 
more  akin  to  The  Fall  of  Berlin  than 
to  The  Little  Man  and  the  similar  other 
films  made  in  Western  studios. 

As  a rule,  the  principles  outweigh  the 
individual.  No  doubt,  the  principles  of 
Catholicism  should  dominate  the 
individuals.  So  it  should  be  in  theory 
— yet,  what  about  in  practice  ? The 
Catholic  films,  by  assuming  the 
constant  prevalence  and  the  ultimate 
victory  of  Catholic  principles  in  the 
lives  of  Catholic  individuals,  tread 
unwittingly  into  the  path  of  the  East  : 
depicting  the  world,  not  as  it  is,  but 
as  it  is  supposed  to  be.  Just  a plum 
for  the  Blanshard  disciples  . . . 

Not  as  if  some  of  the  Catholic  films 
had  not  been  of  a high  standard.  We 
all  admired  The  Keys  of  the  Kingdom, 
Going  My  Way,  the  Bells  of  Saint 
Mary's,  Monsieur  Vincent  and  God  is 
in  need  of  Men.  But  they  all  told  us 
a heroic  story  in  an  extraordinary  set 
and  about  the  actions  of  more  or  less 
unusual  people.  The  missionary  who 
attracts  converts  by  his  medical 
knowledge,  the  young  priest  with  the 
golden  voice  who  clears  the  debts  of 
his  parish  with  his  musical  composition, 
the  nun  who  turns  into  gold  the  stony 
heart  of  a liardboiled  businessman,  the 
indomitable  saint  and  the  obsessed 
sacristan,  all  appeal  to  our  imagination 
and  provide  us  with  an  edifying 
entertainment.  Yet,  at  the  same  time, 
they  lull  us  into  a false  complacency 
with  their  unconscious  Lutheran  tinge  : 

“Do  not  worry,  if  you  come  across 
difficulties  caused  by  the  harshness  of 
life  or  by  the  weakness  of  your  own 
character;  as  long  as  you  have  it,  your 
faith  will  see  you  through.” 

Even  the  film  featuring  the 
practically  white-washed  weakling  of  a 
priest  taken  from  Graham  Greene’s 
novel,  The  Power  and  the  Glory, 
and  the  Mindszenty-  film,  carefully 
eradicating  all  the  controversial 
elements  from  the  Hungarian  Cardinal’s 
story,  may  come  under  the  same 
category. 

The  films  seem  to  hesitate  to  show 
us  the  realities  of  spiritual  life  : they 
fail  to  demonstrate  that  even  people  in 
the  full  possession  of  the  true  Faith 


may  often  stumble  or,  alas,  fail  for 
ever.  That  faith  alone  is  not  sufficient 
title  to  eternal  salvation  and  that  some 
of  the  “faithful”  are,  at  the  end,  likely 
to  find  no  other  consolation  than  that 
of  the  sanctimonious  vicar  in  the  play 
about  “The  Man  who  did  not  want  to 
go  to  Heaven”  : 

“I  always  said  that  there  was  a hell 
and  now  I am  going  to  see  it  with 
my  own  eye.” 

Yes,  besides  films  presenting  to  us 
the  truly  great  champions  of  faith,  we 
should  have  Catholic  films  reminding 
us  that  not  all  the  members  of  the 
Church  are  sort  of  “stachanovites  of 
God”,  who  earn  their  admission  into 
Heaven  by  a constant  “over-fulfilment 
of  norms”. 

We  should  see  the  “average 
Catholic”  surgeon  at  the  “mother  or 
child”  dilemma;  the  judge  in  the 
divorce  court  at  a conflict  between  the 
law  of  the  Church  and  the  law  of  the 
State;  the  politician  who  has  to  choose 
between  conscience  and  career;  the 
young  man  or  woman  who  has  to 
choose  between  love  and  faith.  Or, 
how  amusing  and  revealing  it  could  be 
the  story  of  a simple  country  priest, 
who  has  to  eke  out  a living  with 
church-hall  dances,  jumble  sales  and 
football  pools  of  doubtful  legality. 
And  w'hy  not,  as  a contrast  to  tlie 
Mindszenty  film,  the  case  of  a weak 
little  priest  in  Central  Europe  who  has 
become  traitor  under  the  Communist 
pressure  and  blandishments  and  who 
now  lives  a sheepish  life  of  pretences 
with  an  unhealing  w-ound  in  his  soul. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  a film  can  be 
truly  Catholic  even  if  it  does  not 
necessarily  end  with  the  temporary- 
victory  of  good  over  evil.  Does  not 
even  the  Bible  tell  us  about  fallen 
angels  ? 

I do  not  think  that  we  should  feel 
too  much  worried  about  the  box-office. 
Experience  on  non  - denominational 
films  indicate  that  the  “average  man” 
likes  to  see  films  about  the  “average 
man”.  Jack  Warner  could  well  add 
one  more  good  line  to  his  splendid 
record  in  the  part  of  a “Catholic 
Huggett”. 

Let  us,  by  all  means,  continue  to 
erect  statues  to  the  triumphant  warriors 
of  faith.  Yet  let  us,  nevertheless, 
occasionally  commemorate  the 
“unknown  soldier”  in  the  battle  for  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

George  A.  Feoris. 
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THE  CHURCH  AND  THE 
CINEMA 


Archbishop  Urbani  greets  the  Hon. 
Secretary  of  C.F.I.  at  the  O.C.I.C. 
Reception  at  Venice.  Also  in  the 
picture,  Dr.  A.  Petrucci,  Director  of  the 
Venice  Biennale,  and  Mgr.  A.  Galetto, 
Secretary  of  the  Pontifical  Film 

Commission 


Antonio  Vilar,  the  Portuguese  actor, 
who  plays  the  principal  role  in  the 
Spanish  film  “El  Judas”,  talking  with 
Archbishop  Urbani 


Some  of  the  O.C.I.C.  Delegates  at  the 
Venice  Film  Festival 

(See  pp.  219-221  for  a report  of  the 
Venice  Film  Festival) 
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wmm 

By  our  Panel  of  Priests 


Category  A,  indicates  adults  only;  B,  adults  and  adolescents; 
C,  family  audiences;  D,  particularly  for  children 


JUST  FOR  YOU 

Starring:  Bing  Crosby,  Jane  Wvman 
and  Ethel  Barrymore,  supported 
by  Bob  Arthur  and  Natalie 

Wood.  Category : U.  Running 
time : 104  minutes. 

A very  memorable  performance  by 
Ethel  Barrymore  as  the  headmistress  of 
a superior  Girls’  High  School  in  this 
film  reminds  one  what  a perfect  actress 
she  is.  Bing  Crosby  gives  another 

effortless  performance  as  a father  who 
has  been  neglecting  his  teen-age 

children  whilst  becoming  a successful 
producer  on  Broadway.  Jane.  Wyman 
adds  to  her  versatile  reputation  as  an 
actress  of  great  feeling  and  charm  as 
the  leading  lady  starring  in  Bing’s 
latest  success.  Bob  Arthur  and 

Natalie  Wood,  as  the  juveniles,  tug  at 
the  heart-strings  on  occasions  and  give 
performances  out  of  the  ordinary  for 
juvenile  actors. 

Just  For  You  is  very  much  the  usual 
musical  in  the  early  scenes,  except  that 
Bing  Crosby  dominates  everything  by 
his  personality  : so  that  it  is  quite 

possible  to  rivet  one’s  complete 
attention  on  him,  to  the  complete 
exclusion  of  the  chorus  girls  who  must 
always  be  around  on  these  occasions 
to  worry  one’s  conscience  after  the 
show.  But  when  disturbed  over  his 
failure  as  a father,  Bing  moves  out 
with  the  children  to  the  Adirondacks  : 
the  pleasant  change  of  scenery  helps 
the  film  along  and  introduces  us  to 
Ethel  Barrymore. 

As  a musical,  Just  For  You  sticks  to 
the  beaten  trail.  It  has  a better  story 
than  most  and  quite  a human  theme  : 


the  loving  father  who  doesn’t 
understand  his  own  children,  but 
realising  his  mistakes  goes  all  out  to 
win  them  back. 

The  film  is  recommended  for  all, 
though  the  inevitable  theatre  scenes 
meet  with  the  inevitable  disapproval. 

A. 

24  HOURS  OF  A WOMAN’S  LIFE 

Starring:  Merle  Oberon,  Richard 

Todd.  Leo  Genn.  Producer: 
Ivan  Foxwell.  Director:  Victor 
Saville.  Certificate : A.  Category: 
A..  Running  time:  120  minutes 
(1 approx ) . 

Can  a person  fall  in  love  at  first 
sight  ? That  is  the  interesting  ( ? ) topic 
of  discussion  at  a quayside  cafe  at 
Antibes  among  a group  of  particularly 
vacuous  tourists.  An  author  (Leo 
Genn)  steps  in  and  tells  them  a true 
story  of  a widow  (Merle  Oberon)  in 
early  middle  age  and  her  sympathies  for 
a desperate  gambler  (Richard  Todd)  at 
the  Casino  who  had  lost  everything 
and  was  contemplating  suicide.  She 
talks  him  round  and  obtains  a 
confession  from  him ; she  gives  him 
money  to  pay  his  debts,  and  in  a 
mountain  church — organ  playing,  with 
sentiment  at  high  voltage — he  vows 
never  to  gamble  again.  She  is  in  love 
with  him,  of  course.  But  then  she 
realises  a match  between  them  will 
never  work  out,  so  she  gives  him  the 
slip.  That  evening  she  visits  the 
Casino  to  find  him  once  more,  with 
vow  forgotten,  gambling  with  a madder 
frenzy  than  ever.  All  of  which  only 
goes  to  show  that  a woman  can  fall 
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in  love  at  first  sight  and  out  again  too 
at  second  sight — all  within  24  hours. 

There  is  some  lovely  colour  in  this 
film  and,  especially  among  the  minor 
parts,  some  worthy  acting.  Peter 
Illing,  as  the  cafe  proprietor,  Jaques 
Brunius,  the  cab-man,  and  Marguerite 
D’Alverez,  the  priest’s  mother,  are 
enchanting  and  give  us  merciful  relief 
in  an  atmosphere  overcharged  with 
sentiment.  The  tourists  were 
insufferable.  But  they  often  are. 

G. 

OBJECTIVE,  BURMA! 
Starring:  Errol  Flynn,  with  James 

Brown,  William  Prince,  George 
Tobias,  Henry  Hull,  Warner 
Anderson,  John  Alvin,  Steven 
Richards,  Dick  E r d m a n . 
Producer:  Jerry  Wald.  Director: 
Raoul  W a 1 s h.  Distributors: 
Warner  Bros.  Certificate:  A. 

Category:  A.  Running  time: 

128  minutes. 

Instead  of  showing  a new  film  as 
arranged,  Warner  Bros,  decided  at  the 
eleventh  hour  to  substitute  one  which 
first  appeared,  I think,  in  1945  and  was 
not  shown  for  long. 

It  tells  the  story  of  a party  of 
paratroopers  who  destroy  a Japanese 
radar  station  but  have  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  making  their  return.  All 
probability  was  against  any  of  them 
surviving,  but  my  unshaken  and 
justified  conviction  that  some  of  them 
would  was  based  on  two  things.  One 
was  the  extraordinary  aptitude  shown 
bv  the  Japs  in  this  picture  for  being 
mown  down  in  large  quantities.  The 
other  was  the  thought  of  what  would 
happen  to  the  box  office  if  Errol  Flynn 
got  killed.  His  is  not  a personality  to 
which  I feel  invariably  drawn,  but  I 
must  say  that  I thought  he  played  the 
part  of  Captain  Nelson  convincingly. 

The  film  begins  well  but  goes  on 
rather  too  long  and  it  has  some 
gruesome  elements.  The  Catholics 
among  the  paratroopers  are  not 
unmindful  of  their  religion  in  the  hour 
of  crisis. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  vexed 
question  of  who  won  the  war.  In  an 


explanatory  preface,  in  the  form  of 
what  is  known  to  the  trade  as  a 
“creeper”,  Warner  Bros.  seek  to 
disarm  criticism  by  admitting  that  they 
know  that  the  Americans  were  not  the 
only  people  to  fight  the  Japs  in  Burma. 
Fair  enough. 

Q- 

THE  BRAVE  DON’T  CRY 
Starring:  John  Gregson,  Meg 

Buchanan,  Andrew  Keir,  Fulton 
McKay,  Jack  Stewart  and  John 
Rae.  Director:  Philip  Leacock. 
Original  screenplay  by  Montague 
Slater.  Category : U.  Running 
time : 90  minutes. 

The  executive  producer  of  Group  3, 
which  presents  this  film,  is  John 
Grierson,  who  has  always  believed 
“that  the  cinema’s  capacity  for  getting 
around,  for  observing  and  selecting  from 
life  itself,  can  be  exploited  in  a new  and 
vital  art  form”.  He  is  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  British  documentary 
and  has  said  that  “people  want  to  be 
fired  to  tougher  ways  of  thought  and 
feeling  and  to  have  their  present 
braveries  extended  to  the  very  roots  of 
their  social  existence”.  This  film  is  a 
documentary  based  on  a pit  disaster. 
It  is  a difficult  subject  to  make  a 
film  about  and  the  difficulties  have  been 
too  much  for  Group  3.  One  is  rather 
sad  to  think  that  this  attempt  has  not 
succeeded  in  giving  us  a great  film  : 
rather  an  unrealistic,  artificial  one. 
Many  of  the  scenes  are  banal  and  much 
of  the  camera-work  unrhythmic. 

Here  you  have  a hundred  odd  miners 
trapped  and  connected  with  the  outside 
world  by  a single  telephone  wire.  In 
such  a situation,  there  is  limitless 
material  to  illuminate  : raw  human 

material ; a great  chance  to  discover 
the  extraordinary  value  of  ordinary 
humanity.  The  film  fails  because 
neither  scenario-writer  nor  director 
know  enough  about  the  human  material 
they  try  to  investigate;  they  don’t 
know  what  to  look  for. 

The  film  is  to  be  praised  because  it 
doesn’t,  however,  overdo  the  heroics 
and  in  its  monotonous  waj'  it  is  a fine 
tribute  to  the  mine  rescue  workers  and 
the  women  who  wait  at  the  top. 

A. 
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RAINBOW  'ROUND  MY 
SHOULDER 

Starring:  Frankie  Laine,  Billy 

Daniels,  Charlotte  Austin. 
Director:  Richard  Quine.  Techni- 
color. Columbia  Picture.  Certi- 
ficate: U.  Category:  B.  Running 
time:  78  minutes. 

Tliere  is  no  need  for  the  story  of  a 
musical  to  be  very  exciting,  if  the 
music  is  captivating.  But  in  this  film, 
the  usual  “Hollywood  story”  of  a star 
making  good  from  being  a messenger 
girl  is  seldom  raised  from  the  rut  even 
by  the  singing.  Maybe  I am  alergic  to 
Frankie  Laine,  who  has  nothing  to 
show  Billy  Daniels,  for  they  both  have 
the  beginnings  of  a double  chin. 
Anyhow,  the  girl  with  her  boy  friend 
sitting  next  to  me  thought  Billy 
Daniels  was  smashing  and  remained 
unmoved  at  Frankie.  I was  rather 
glad,  because  I felt  it  was  not  just  that 
I was  getting  highbrow  ! 

M. 

AFFAIR  IN  TRINIDAD 

Starring:  Rita  Hayworth,  Glenn 

Ford,  Alexander  Scourby, 
Valerie  Bettis,  Torin  Thatcher, 
George  Voskovec.  Producer: 
Vincent  Sherman.  A Columbia 
Picture.  Certificate:  A.  Category: 
B.  Running  time:  98  minutes. 

One  of  those  films  which  make  it 
difficult  for  us  to  distinguish  between 
sincerity  and  affectation.  The  plot  is 
simple  enough.  A spy  ring  in  which 
German  so-called  atom-scholars  are 
directed  by  a queer  concoction  of 
slyness  and  almost  incredible  stupidity, 
called  Max  Fabian  (Alexander  Scourby), 
is  mopped  up  by  beautiful  Chris  Emery 
(Rita  Hayworth)  and  her  brother-in- 
law  Steve  (Glenn  Ford),  who  discovers 
that  his  brother,  Chris’  husband,  has 
not  committed  suicide  but  has  been 
killed  by  order  of  the  ring’s  head,  of 
which  he  had  only  been  a weak 
and  finally  reluctant  member.  The 
concluding  shots  bring  Steve  and  Chris 
together  aboard  a steamer  sailing 


towards  safer  regions  and  a happy 
ending. 

This  is  all  the  same  stuff  as  in  so 
many  American  productions,  where 
toughness  and  sentimental  love  fail  to 
unite  into  an  acceptable  work  of  art. 
The  primitive  behaviour  of  Steve’s  un- 
controlled reactions  is  nearly  repulsive ; 
the  sincerity  of  Chris’  love-life  remains 
doubtful,  especially  after  one  has  gone 
through  her  melodramatic  performance 
of  a night  club  song.  We  surely  have 
seen  Rita  in  much  better  characters 
and  more  suitable  frames.  A real  pity 
for  the  few  genuine  and  nice  shots  in 
this  long  storv. 

J.  B.  K. 

ONLY  THE  VALIANT 
Starring:  Gregory  Peck,  Barbara 

Payton,  Ward  Bond,  Gig  Young, 
Lon  Chaney.  Director:  Gordon 

Douglas.  Producer:  William 

Cagney.  Distributors:  Warner 

Bros.  Certificate:  A.  Category: 
C.  Running  time:  116  minutes. 

The  title  may  provide  some 
misunderstanding,  as  the  gang  rounded 
up  by  Cavalry  Captain  Richard  Lance 
(Gregory  Peck)  to  stop  the  Apaches 
at  the  mountainous  outpost  Fort 
Invincible  consists  of  the  seven  worst 
troopers  of  Fort  Winston,  the  lonely 
frontier  garrison  in  the  West.  And 
these  seven  ruffians  are  neither  valiant 
nor  gallant ; they  have  to  be  forced  bv 
their  stern  Captain  to  carry  out  their 
duties  and  in  doing  so  they  remain 
ruffians  till  the  end,  notwithstanding 
the  stroke  of  braivery  coming  over 
some  of  them,  like  wild  Kebussyan 
(Neville  Brand)  and  the  funny  rogue 
Corporal  Gilchrist  (Ward  Bond).  After 
almost  continuous  and  despairing 
fights,  waiting  for  reinforcements  and 
without  ammunition  and  water  (this 
being  replaced  with  whisky  by  Corp. 
Gilchrist  just  before  they  set  out  to 
Fort  Invincible),  the  pass  is  blown  up, 
and  in  a hopeless  effort  to  throw  back 
the  waves  of  enraged  savages,  the 
sound  of  a bugle  announces  the  arrival 
of  the  reinforcements.  Victory  is  gained 
finally  with  the  new  weapon,  the 
Gatling  machine-gun. 

Lance’s  fierce  struggle  not  only 
against  the  redskins  but  also  against 
his  own  men  in  that  lonely  fort,  and 
the  hopeless  waiting  for  the  promised 
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help  is  the  best  part  of  the  film ; many 
of  these  shots  remind  us  of  romantic 
paintings  made  in  those  battle-scarred 
times  and  scattered  over  American  and 
European  museums.  Gregory  Peck 
depicts  a perhaps  too  relentless  leader 
and  Ward  Bond  a too  obvious  gallows- 
bird,  so  that  we  only  reluctantly  accept 
the  exultant  welcome  as  heroes  which 
they  receive  on  their  return  to  the 
garrison.  What  a valiant  and  resolute 
leader  can  do  with  a troop  that  hates 
and,  at  the  same  time,  admires  him 
could  be  told  with  a more  dramatic 
touch  than  is  presented  bv  this  film. 

J.  B.  K. 

LES  MISERABLES 
Starring:  Michael  Rennie,  Debra 

Paget,  Robert  Newton,  Edmund 
Gwenn.  Director:  Lewis  Mile- 

stone. Twentieth-Century  Fox. 
Certificate:  U.  Category : B. 

Running  time  ; 106  minutes. 

The  advertisement  proclaims  that 
this  is  a “new  and  gripping  version  of 
Victor  Hugo’s  immortal  masterpiece”. 
Certainly  films  based  on  this  novel  are 
likely  to  last  in  varying  forms  as  long 
as  the  cinema,  because  the  setting  of 
a period,  the  mingling  of  romance  and 
cruelty  all  qualify  as  ingredients  for  a 
good  draw.  Perhaps  on  this  occasion, 
however,  the  grip  of  Hugo  has  been 
somewhat  lost  in  the  lighter  touch  of 
Lewis  Milestone. 

The  combination  of  these  two  is  not 
unpleasant,  for  there  remains  sufficient 
tension  to  hold  the  adult  audience 
without  excluding  the  children  because 
of  surplus  horror.  So  Robert  Newton 


ert  comes  to  arrest  Valjean  (Michael  Rennie) 


The  police  bring  Valjean  back  to  the  Bishop 
(Edmund  Gwenn) 


is  not  such  a sinister  figure  as  I had 
pictured  from  Hugo,  but  moves  quietly, 
ruthless  and  efficient,  through  his  part. 
Michael  Rennie  one  puts  a query  to  as 
a choice  for  Jean  Valjean  the  convict, 
but  he  is  well  disguised  in  his  early 
days  and  reassumes  a more  natural 
ease  when  he  gains  prosperity.  Debra 
Paget  flits,  engagingly  American,  across 
the  scene.  Edmund  Gwenn  distributes 
candlesticks  in  the  film  ideal  of 
pontifical  paternity. 

Certainly,  if  Les  Miserables  has  any 
nasty  taste  in  previous  memories, 
there  is  nothing  objectionable  in  this 
production  for  any  age-range  in  the 
audience. 

M. 

JUMPING  JACKS 

Starring:  Dean  Martin  and  Jerry 

Lewis,  with  Mona  Freeman. 

Director:  Norman  Taurog. 

Distributors:  Paramount. 

Certificate:  U.  Category:  B. 

Running  time:  96  minutes. 

Martin  and  Lewis  having  bestowed 
the  benefit  of  their  talents  upon  the 
American  Army  and  Navy,  now  turn 
their  attentions  to  the  Paratroops  in 
case  there  should  be  any  jealousy.  If 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  could  put 
up  with  this  sub-human  type  of 
“humour”,  doubtless  the  Paratroops 
also  can  take  it.  There  are  a few 
amusing  lines  and  gags  in  addition  to 
the  customary  vulgarity  for  which  this 
couple  is  now  well  known. 


V. 
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SCARAMOUCHE 

Starring:  Stewart  Granger,  Eleanor 

Parker,  with  Janet  Leigh,  Mel' 
Ferrer.  Producer:  Carey  Wilson. 
Director:  George  Sidney.  Distrib- 
utors: M.-G.-M.  In  technicolor. 
Certificate:  U.  Category ; B. 

Running  time  : 114  minutes. 

A swashbuckling  romance  by  Rafael 
Sabatini,  set  in  the  period  just  before 
the  French  Revolution,  offers  plenty  of 
pitfalls  for  a Hollywood  producer.  And 
having  read  some  reviews  I approached 
the  film  from  a grim  and  cynical  sense 
of  duty,  wondering  whether  I could 
reconcile  it  with  my  conscience  to  leave 
before  the  end. 

But  although  the  last  part  is  the 
most  preposterous,  I was  sufficiently 
interested  to  want  to  remain,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Stewart  Granger  is  not 
happily  cast.  The  part  cries  out  for 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  preferably  Senior. 

Beyond  some  unnecessarily  prolonged 
amorous  horseplay  there  is  little  to 
appeal  to  the  baser  instincts,  and 
nothing  to  appeal  to  the  intelligence. 

Q- 

SOMETHING  TO  LIVE  FOR 

Starring:  Joan  Fontaine,  Ray  Milland, 
Teresa  Wright.  Producer  and 
Director:  George  Stevens.  Distrib- 
utors: Paramount.  Certificate : 

A.  Category  : B.  Running  time  \ 
89  minutes  approximately . 

Jenny  Carey  (Joan  Fontaine)  is  an 
actress  whose  promising  career  is  being 
ruined  by  drink.  And  a very  charming 
dipsomaniac  she  makes.  Things  go  all 
right  so  long  as  she  is  out  of  town,  but 
she  cannot  face  the  thought  of  a New 
York  first  night,  especially  as  her 
extremely  unpleasant  ex-lover  Tony 
Collins  (Richard  Derr)  will  be  watching 
her.  So  it  is  all  gin  and  missed 
rehearsals. 

Alcoholics  Anonymous  comes  to  the 
rescue  in  the  person  of  Alan  Miller 
(Ray  Milland) , himself  a reclame  who 
has  been  on  the  waggon  for  more  than 
a year.  Her  cure  is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  she  falls  in  love  with  her 
rescuer.  But  he  is  happily  married, 
with  an  admirable  wife  (Teresa  Wright) 
and  two  rather  unpleasant  children. 
Ultimately  virtue  triumphs  : Miller 

nearly  relapses,  but  not  quite;  Jenny 


does  relapse  but  only  temporarily;  the 
home  is  threatened  but  not  broken. 
This  is  all  far  too  good  to  be  true 
unless  one  postulates  grace. 

We  have,  therefore,  a film  with  a 
message.  Drunkards  can  be  redeemed. 
Sex  temptations  can  be  resisted.  But 
especially,  I think,  it  reminds  one  that 
(presupposing  grace)  habitual  sinners 
are  normally  reclaimed  through  the 
medium  of  human  relationship.  People 
save  people. 

Yet  despite  Joan  Fontaine’s  able  and 
attractive  performance,  the  film  is 
rather  a bore.  It  drags  on  through 
interminable  telephone  calls  which 
never  reach  the  intended  correspondent. 
Some  of  the  action  is  maddeningly 
slow.  Mr.  George  Barnes’  camera  has 
been  deftly  used.  There  are  some 
excellent  shots  of  New  York  streets, 
and  some  of  the  sets- — notably  the 
Egyptian  room  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum — are  convincingly  done.  The 
technique  used  for  the  cocktail  party 
sequence  is  as  good  as  any  I have  seen. 

J.  R.  W.  D. 

THE  STORY  OF  WILL  ROGERS 

Starring:  Will  Rogers,  Junior,  Jane 
Wyman,  with  James  Gleason, 
Eddie  Cantor.  Producer:  Robert 
Arthur.  Director:  Michael  Curtiz. 
Distributors:  Warner  Bros.  In 

Technicolor.  Certificate : U. 

Category:  C.  Running  time: 

no  minutes. 

One  of  America’s  most  original 
characters  was  Will  Rogers  (1879-1935), 
the  cowboy  who  developed  first  into  a 
comedian  and  then  into  a political 
commentator  and  a national  figure. 
Screen  biographies  of  entertainers  tend 
to  be  multiplied  without  necessity  but 
this  struck’  me  as  more  interesting  and 
probably  more  authentic  than  most. 
The  reason  may  be  that  the  subject  was 
a likeable  man  with  a wholesome 
family  life,  and  his.  wife  has  provided 
the  material  for  the  film  while  his  son 
plays  the  lead. 

Enthusiasts  for  square  dancing  will 
notice  that  it  was  popular  in  Oklahoma 
in  Will  Rogers’  youth.  And  an 
illustration  of  some  of  the 
preliminaries  to  a presidential  election 
is  interesting  and  topical. 

Q- 
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CARSON  CITY 

Starring:  Randolph  Scott,  Lucille 

Norman,  Raymond  Massey. 
Director:  Andre  De  Toth.  Warner 
film  with  Warnercolor.  Certi- 
ficate-. U.  Category:  B. 

Running  time : 90  minutes 

approx. 

To  me  the  main  interest  of  this  new 
Western  was  its  introduction  of 
Warnercolor,  a new  technique  in  colour 
processing.  The  opening  shots  gave 
the  impression  of  a general  blueness 
which  was  most  unpleasing.  This  wore 
off,  or  we  became  used  to  it  as  the  show 
went  on.  Perhaps  their  later  film  on 
the  story  of  Fatima  will  be  further 
developed,  as  I am  told  it  is  very 
beautiful.  It  is  surely  a good  thing 
that  other  companies  are  now- 
producing  their  own  colour. 

If  Warnercolor  was  unconvincing,  so 
was  Warner’s  leading  lady,  Lucille 
Norman.  The  synopsis  sported  a page 
entitled  “Behind  the  Scenes”,  but  it 
did  not  need  this  to  tell  us  that  it  is 
her  first  “outdoor”  role.  Perhaps  she 
would  be  better  cast  indoors  for  her 
future  parts. 

Despite  these  complaints,  there  is 
plenty  of  action  in  the  film.  The  tale 
mixes  bandits  with  building  a railroad, 
the  latter  including  an  exciting  patch 
when  the  tunnel  they  are  building 
collapses  and  traps  half  a dozen  men. 
It  is  also  a novel  and  good  idea,  for 
the  bandits  to  provide  champagne 
suppers  for  their  otherwise  unfortunate 
victims.  Randolph  Scott  is  as  tough 
as  ever;  there  is  one  of  the  longest, 
most  slogging  bar  brawls  in  history, 
and  Stardust  is  as  lovely,  as  ever. 

M. 

SUDDEN  FEAR 

Starring:  Joan  Crawford,  Jack 

Palance,  Gloria  Grahame  and 
Bruce  Bennett.  Producer:  Joseph 
Kauffman  of  R.K.O.  Radio 
Pictures  Ltd.  Director:  David 

Miller. 

In  1950  Joan  Crawford  read  Edna 
Shenw’s  best-selling  suspense  novel, 
“Sudden  Fear”,  upon  which  this 


screen-play  is  based ; she  at  once  took 
an  eager  interest  in  the  subject,  so 
much  that  when  Joseph  Kauffman 
asked  her  to  play  the  leading  role  in 
the  film,  she  gave  an  immediate  and 
unrestricted  affirmative. 

The  story  itself  is  not  very 
distinguished.  During  a rehearsal  of 
a play  composed  by  a wealthy  film- 
plavwriglit,  Myra  Hudson  (Joan 
Crawford),  the  author,  dissatisfied  with 
the  too  ordinary  and  unromantic  acting 
of  the  lover  (Jack  Palance),  fires  him. 
Lester  Blaine,  after  a dramatic 
protest,  leaves  the  stage  and  Myra, 
having  the  play  cancelled,  travels  back 
to  Sail  Francisco.  In  the  train, 
however,  both  meet  and  Myra  falls 
for  Blaine’s  gay  charms.  A slick 
society  wedding  is  the  result.  Then 
Blaine  plans  revenge  for  his  humilia- 
tion, and  together  with  his  shrewd 
accomplice,  Irene  Neves  (Gloria 
Grahame),  he  plots  to  murder  his 
rich  newly-wedded  wife.  The  plot 
is,  however,  recorded  by  a hidden 
microphone  and  Myra,  step  by  step 
detecting  the  villainy  of  her  husband 
and  slowly  sinking  from  exalted 
happiness  into  desperate  horror,  opens 
a counter-plot.  Fear-stricken,  she  plans 
every  detail.  We  leave  it  to  the  screen 
to  show'  the  development  of  the  furious 
battle  between  villainy  and  horror- 
dictated  resistance. 

I11  spite  of  at  least  three  splendid 
actors,  we  cannot  say  that  this  film 
has  given  an  adequate  rendering  of  the 
psychology  of  the  story.  Palance  is 
too  much  of  a villain  and  his  professed 
devotion  to  Myra  is  too  transparent  to 
be  really  convincing.  The  climax,  as 
a foreign  distinguished  critic  observed 
to  me,  is  weak  and  disappointing.  The 
fear  which  pervades  the  whole  second 
part  of  the  play  has  almost  completely 
lost  its  grip  on  the  acting  of  the  thirty 
last  shots ; the  film  dies  out  like  a tired 
lamp. 

What  a revealing  approach  to  life  a 
clever  rendering  of  the  fear-motive 
could  have  given ! Fear,  unfolding 
into  a climax  of  horror,  is  one  of  the 
striking  features  of  modern  existence 
and  the  general  desire  for  wild 
distractions,  passionate  emotions  and 
stunning  entertainments  in  our  days,  is 
partly  dictated  by  fear,  by  the  constant 
feeling  of  uncertainty,  which  underlies 
a large  portion  of  human  actions  and 
existence.  By  this  we  mean  not  only 


the  vague  and  constant  menace  of  wars 
and  disastrous  events,  brought  about 
by  modern  technical  progress,  but  more 
specially  the  fear  of  being  alive,  the 
lack  of  courage  to  carry  on  the 
sometimes  heavy  burden  of  human 
existence.  This  fear  is  a general  factor 
in  life  brought  about  by  original  sin, 
but  it  is  greatly  purified  and  diminished 
in  the  superb  restoration  of  human 
frailness  by  Divine  Redemption.  Christ 
has  enabled  humanity  to  live  henceforth 
without  fear.  He  has  brought  light  to 
those  living  in  darkness  and  in  the 
shadow  of  death.  To  those,  however, 
who  have  left  the  paths  of  grace,  fear 
returns  like  a general  disease.  Sudden 
Fear  could  have  given  a most  sinister 
example  of  this,  its  failure  is  certainly 
not  due  to  the  splendid  acting  of  Joan 
Crawford  and  Jack  Palance,'  but  to 
inadequate  direction  and  a too  super- 
ficial understanding  of  the  grim  reality. 
As  it  stands  it  is  merely  a story  of 
horror  with  a most  unsatisfactory  and 
commonplace  ending. 

The  photography  amd  most  of  the 
mounting  are  good  and  fit  in  with 
Elmer  Bernstein’s  expressive  and  sober 
music,  but  the  artistically  opening 
suspension  slackens  in  pace  about  the 
end,  notwithstanding  feverish  action, 
and  destroys  a lot  of  the  theme’s 
pungency. 

J.  B.  K. 


CONTINENTAL  FILMS 

THE  BIG  TOP 

Circus  Documentary  in  Colour. 
Scenario  and  Direction:  L. 

V arlamov.  Distributors: 

Continental  Concorde.  Certi- 
ficate : U . Category : C. 

Running  time : 45  minutes. 

This  is  a Russian  film  which  deals 
purely  and  simply  with  the  circus.  No 
story,  no  dialogue,  no  complications ; 
but  it  has  some  of  the  most  hair-raising 
acts  I have  ever  seen  in  the  sawdust 
ring.  The  piece  de  resistance  is,  I 
think,  the  lady  lion  tamer  (the  only 
one  in  the  world,  we  are  told ; but  this 
may  be  just  an  example  of  the  current 
Russian  claim  to  world  hegemony  in 
all  departments!).  She  sports  and 
plays  with  a team  of  lions  and 


eventually  uses  them  as  a very  springv 
bed. 

V. 

HISTOIRE  D’AMOUR 
Starring:  Louis  Jouvet,  Daniel  Gelin, 
Dany  Robin.  Films  de  France 
Ltd.  Certificate:  A.  Category: 
B.  Running  time:  90  minutes 
approx. 

Young  Love  is  the  English  title  given 
to  this  last  film  produced  before  the 
death  of  Louis  Jouvet.  Anyone  who 
has  seen  and  enjoyed  his  performances 
will  want  to  catch  this  last  glimpse  of 
him  in  the  role  of  a detective  who, 
with  great  care,  skill  and  compassion 
puts  back  the  clock  to  reconstruct  the 
suicide  of  a young  couple,  played  by 
Daniel  Gelin  and  Dany  Robin.  The 
acting  is  skilful,  delicate.  There  is  no 
overdrawing.  The  romance  is  almost 
covered  up  in  the  deeper  interest  of 
watching  the  character  of  these  two 
young  things,  driven  as  they  are  by 
their  parents’  lack  of  understanding  to 
a premature  marriage,  which  in  turn 
leads  them  to  death  at  their  own  hands. 
It  is  a satisfying  film,  and  Louis 
Jouvet  leaves  us  a memory  of  him  as 
a sincere  actor,  at  once  tender  and 
compelling. 

M. 

AAN 

(Arrogance) 

Starring:  Dilip  Kumar,  Premnatli 

and  Nimmi.  Director:  Mehboob. 
Certificate:  A.  Category:  B. 

Running  time:  120  minutes. 

We  are  told  that  this  film  remains 
true  to  the  Indian  style  “in  idea,  in 
conception,  in  execution”.  I can  only 
say  that  the  other  Indian  films  which 
I have  seen  at  Venice  Film  Festivals 
were  as  different  from  this  one  in 
“idea,  in  conception,  in  execution,”  as 
the  average  Hollywood  glamour  film  is 
from  the  recent  Japanese  films  we  have 
seen.  It  is  interesting  mainly  because 
it  seems  to  be  an  unconscious 
burlesque  of  the  Hollywood  prototype 
in  which  glamour,  excitement,  sultry 
and  shapely  females,  acrobatic  heroes 
and  song  and  dance  interludes  drape 
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an  otherwise  dull  and  uninteresting 
story.  Certainly,  Nimmi,  the  17-vear- 
old  star,  is  surprisingly  like  Jane 
Russell  in  all  superficialities  and  there 
are  Indian  Gables,  Taylors  and  Ladds 
galore. 

It  lasts  120  minutes  in  its  English 
version  which  is  60  minutes  less  than 
what  its  Indian  audiences  are  willing 
to  endure. 


It  is'  mainly  interesting  technically 
because  it  was  shot  in  16mm. 
Kodaclirome  and  sent  over  to  this 
country  to  be  processed.  As  a 
“blow-up”  to  standard  gauge,  it  is  an 
astonishing  success.  The  colour  is 
remarkably  even  and  the  texture  of  the 
film  leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  a 
comparison  with  35mm.  coloured  stock. 

V. 


SOME  FILMS 

REVIEWED  . 

NOTE.  Inclusion  in  this 

list 

does 

Just  Across  the  Street 

(B) 

(160) 

not  connote  positive  recommendation. 
Readers  are  reminded  to  refer  to  the 

Kangaroo 

(B) 

(183) 

full  review  when  assessing 

a film. 

Little  Big  Shot 

(B) 

(209) 

Category  A,  indicates  adults 

only ; 

Lydia  Bailey 

(B) 

(165) 

B.  adulte  and  adolescents; 

C.  family 

Ma  cao 

(A) 

(182) 

audiences;  D,  particularly 

children. 

for 

Man  of  Bronze 

(A) 

(162) 

Reviewed  in  “Focus” 

(Vol 

• v, 

Mandy 
Maru  Maru 

(A) 

(B) 

(204) 

(178) 

Nos.  b,  7,  8 and  9) 

Mourning  Becomes 

Battle  At  Apache  Pass, 

Electra 

(A) 

(152) 

The 

(B) 

(164) 

My  Six  Convicts 

(A) 

(160) 

Belles  on  their  Toes 

(C) 

(137) 

On  Moonlight  Bay 

(C) 

(137) 

Big  Trees,  The 

(B) 

(138) 

Outcast,  The 

(B) 

(202) 

Brandy  for  the  Parson 

(C) 

(208) 

Penny  Princess 

(B) 

(209) 

Bugles  in  the  Afternoon 

(A) 

(183) 

Quiet  Man,  The 

(A) 

(155) 

California  Conquest 

(C) 

(165) 

River,  The 

(B) 

(130) 

Canterbury  Road,  The 

(C) 

(203) 

Room  For  One  More 

(C) 

(202) 

Carbine  Williams 

(B) 

(138) 

San  Francisco  Story,  The 

(B) 

(136) 

Carrie 

(A) 

(209) 

Scarlet  Angel 

(185) 

Clash  By  Night 

(A) 

(202) 

Silent  Voice,  The 

(C) 

(165) 

Cry  the  Beloved  Country 

(B) 

(128) 

Skirts  Ahoy 

(B) 

(159) 

Curtain  Up 

(B) 

(135) 

Slaughter  Trail 

(B) 

(202) 

Deadline 

(B) 

(161) 

So  Bright  the  Flame 

(B) 

(164) 

Death  of  a Salesman 

(A) 

(136) 

Something  Money  Can’t 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande 

(B) 

(182) 

Buy 

(C) 

(179) 

Derby  Day 

(B) 

(161) 

Son  of  Paleface 

(B) 

(201) 

Diplomatic  Courier 

(B) 

(183) 

Sound  Barrier,  The 

(B) 

(207) 

Distant  Drums 

(B) 

(134) 

Stars  Said  No,  The 

(C) 

(163) 

Down  Among  the 

Tall  Headlines 

(B) 

(134) 

Sheltering  Palms 

(B) 

(134) 

Thing,  The 

(B) 

(203) 

Dreamboat 

(B) 

(203) 

This  Woman  is 

Duel  at  Silver  Creek , The 

(B) 

(205) 

Dangerous 

(A) 

(160) 

Fort  Defiance 

(B) 

(134) 

Treasure  Hunt 

(C) 

(178) 

Gift  Horse 

(206) 

Untamed  Frontier 

(B) 

(178) 

Gone  With  The  Wind 

(A) 

(200) 

Wait  ’ til  the  Sun  Shines, 

Green  Glove,  The 

(A) 

(183) 

Nellie 

(B) 

(162)  . 

Half  Breed,  The 

(B) 

(180) 

Waterloo  Bridge 

(A) 

(155) 

Has  Anybody  Seen  My 

We’re  Not  Married ? 

(A) 

(206) 

Gall 

(B) 

(160) 

Where’s  Charley  ? 

(B) 

(209) 

High  Noon 

(B) 

(135) 

Who  Goes  There  ? 

(B) 

(180) 

I’ll  See  You  In  My 

With  a Song  in  My  Heart 

(B) 

(128)  ' 

Dreams 

(B) 

(182) 

Woman’s  Angle,  The 

(A) 

(178) 

Importance  of  Being 

World  in  His  Arms,  The 

(B) 

(208) 

Earnest,  The 

(C) 

(176) 

You’re  Only  Young 

Ivanhoe 

(B) 

(184) 

Twice 

(B) 

(208) 
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TO  those  of  11s  who  have  a devotion  to 
the  Shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Fatima 
and  also  some  knowledge  of  the  events 
which  took  place  there  in  1917,  the 
American  film  The  Miracle  of  Our  Lady 
of  Fatima  came  as  a great  disappoint- 
ment. Perhaps  disappointment  is  the 
wrong  word,  for  one  has  become 
accustomed  to  the  failure  of  film  people 
to  transmit  successfully  a religious 
experience.  In  only  two  examples 
that  1 can  recall,  Monsieur  Vincent  and 
Journal  D’Un  Cure  de  Compagnc , can 
it  be  said  that  the  cinema  has  succeeded 
in  conveying  tile  sense  of  a spiritual 
reality.  Perhaps,  too,  the  moment  in 
Sorcier  du  Cicl  at  -which  the  cure  of 
the  little  lame  bo\-  takes  place.  In 
general,  the  very  fact  that  the  cinema 
is  able  to  reproduce  phenomena  of 
a supernatural  character  stems  to 
militate  against  its  producing  natural 
phenomena  of  a religious  character 
capable  of  convincing  an  ordinary 
audience.  One  remembers  the  horror 

CAN  THE  SCREEN  TRANSMIT 
A RELIGIOUS  EXPERIENCE? 

The  Failure  of  Fatima  at  Venice 


A scene  from  “The  Miracle  of  Our  Lady 
of  Fatima” 


might  have  had  a straightforward, 
unadulterated  film  version  of  the 
happenings  at  Fatima.  Instead  we  have 
imaginary  characters  such  as  that 


with  which  one  saw  the  attempt  to 
present  a chocolate-box  version  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  at  the  close  of  Song  of 
Bernadette,  a betise  all  the  more 
unfortunate  because  the  remainder  of 
the  film  had  avoided  many  obvious 
pitfalls.  One  recalls  similar  moments 
of  embarrassment  in  Keys  of  the 
Kingdom  and  The  Green  Years,  not  to 
mention  the  vulgarity  of  the  “Biblical” 
films,  Samson  and  Delilah  and  David 
and  Bathsheba.  There  was,  also,  the 
unfortunate  treatment  of  the  life  of 
Cardinal  Mindszenty  in  the  well- 
intentioned  but  feeble  film  of  that  name. 

Nevertheless,  one  had  hoped  that, 
with  the  facts  of  the  Apparitions  so 
well  known  and  the  characters  of  the 
participants  available  to  every  script- 
writer and  the  words  uttered  by  the 
Blessed  Mother  so  well-known  from 
many  books  on  the  subject,  we 


played  bv  Gilbert  Roland,  a dramatic 
cure  of  the  cripple  son  of  Maria 
Carreira  who,  jn  fact,  is  to  be  seen  to 
this  day,  hobbling  about  the  Shrine, 
attending  to  the  Chapel  of  the 
Apparitions;  we  have  Lucia  begging 
again  for  a miracle  on  October  13th 
and  the  Vision  saying,  with  a gesture  : 
“Look  at  the  Sun!”  It  was  Lucia  who, 
just  before  the  final  Apparition, 

commanded  the  people  to  put  up  their 
umbrellas  though  it  was  still  raining, 
and  it  was  she  who  exclaimed 

(apparently  in  ecstasy,  for  she  has  no 
recollection  of  it)  : “Look  at  the  Sun!” 
Further,  we  are  shown  the  parish  priest 
exhorting  the  crowd  at  the  Cova,  when 
in  fact  he  expressly  avoided  going 
there.  We  also  see  the  Bishop  of  Leira 
and  the  parish  priest  both  together 
exhorting  Lucia  to  give  up  her  claims 
to  the  visions.  In  fact,  the  Bishop 
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om  "The  Miracle  of  Our  Lady  of  Fatima" 


prudently  avoided  going  to  the  Cova 
da  Iria  until  long  after  the  Apparitions 
had  finished.  Most  serious  of  all,  the 
emphasis  which  Our  Lady  placed  on 
penance  and  reparation  as  the  means 
to  personal  salvation  and  the  salvation 
of  the  world  from  materialism  is 
glossed  over.  Neither  is  there  any 
reference  to  what  is,  in  many  ways, 
the  most  astonishing  result  of  the 
Apparitions,  the  evident  growth  in 
holiness  of  the  two  younger  children 
and  their  acceptance  of  suffering  in 
reparation  for  sin. 

The  acting  of  all  save  the  children 
seems  self-conscious  and  theatrical. 
The  children  do  their  best ; the  younger 
girl,  especially,  conveys  something  of 
the  charming  individuality  of  Jacinta. 
The  colour,  to  me,  added  only  a note 
of  vulgarity.  Perhaps  I am  asking  too 
much,  but  with  the  facts  of  Fatima 
there  for  the  presentation  it  seems  such 
a pity  to  have  glamourised  them. 

Another  specifically  religious  film 
presented  at  Venice  was  El  Judas , a 
Spanish  production  in  which  Antonio 
Vilar  is  the  sole  professional  player  in 
a group  of  amateurs  who  usually  enact 
the  various  roles  in  the  Passion  Play 
at  Esparraguera,  near  Montserrat.  The 
film  deals  with  the  ambitions  of  the 
man  who  plays  Judas  to  play  the  role 
of  Christ.  He  is,  in  private  life,  mean 
and  cruel  and  brings  about  the 
imprisonment  of  the  man  who  plays 
Christ,  on  a false  charge.  He 
eventually  is  allowed  to  play  the  role 
of  Christ,  but  finds  that  to  do  so 
convincingly,  one  must  really  be  a good 
man.  He  gradually  finds  the  words 
of  the  Gospel  working  a change  in  his 
soul  and,  having  been  beaten  up  by 


Antonio  Vilar  plays  the  part  of  Judas 


"El  Judas" — a Spanish  Production  presented 
at  the  Venice  Film  Festival 
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those  he  has  wronged,  dies  after  the 
final  scene  of  the  Passion  Play. 

A melodramatic  effort,  obviously 

made  with  good  intentions,  but  failing 

to  carry  conviction  to  the  non- 

Spanish  mjnd.  As  always  when  a 
professional  has  to  play  with  amateurs, 
the  balance  is  wrong.  The  stage 
sections  of  the  Passion  Play  presented 
in  the  film  have  the  unfortunate  effect 
of  seeming  more  than  usually  stagey, 
and  the  final  scene  of  Christ’s 

Ascension  becomes  almost  comic. 

It  would  seem  that  if  and  when  a 
religious  theme  is  offered  to  the  screen 


we  have  the  right  to  demand  perfection 
in  order  that  it  may  be  convincingly 
presented.  Other  subjects  may  get 
away  with  the  second  - rate  or 
meretricious  but  not  the  religious. 
Perhaps  this  is  a further  indication  that 
a group  of  Religious,  technically 
competent,  is  required  before  we  can 
safely  hope  for  complete  satisfaction  in 
this  genre.  In  the  meantime  we  must 
put  up  with  our  embarrassments  when 
non-Christian  friends  think  that  we 
approve  of  the  second-rate  in  religious 
films. 

J.  A.  V.  Burke. 


THE  O.C.I.C.  PRIX  FOR  AN  AMERICAN  FILM 


The  Jury  of  the  Office  Catliolique 
International  du  Cinema  made  the 
following  announcement  at  Venice  : 
Though  none  of  the  films 
presented  at  the  Festival  fully 
satisfy  the  definition  of  the  O.C.I.C. 
Prix,  the  Jury  recognises  the  high 
inspiration  of  several  of  them  and 
wishes  to  underline  the  sane  and 
human  qualities  of  John  Ford’s  The 


Quiet  Man  to  which,  accordingly,  it 
attributes  the  O.C.I.C.  Prix. 

Vy.  de  Hemptinne, 

President. 

A.  Cavallaro. 

P.  CEBOLLADa. 

F.  El  Mazaoui. 

Bj.  Rasmussen. 

A.  Plankensteiner. 

J.  L.  Tallenay. 


The  Man  in  the  Street  Looks  at 
the  Commercial  Cinema 

For  the  man  in  the  street  thrills, 
humour  or  a story  spell  entertain- 
ment. He  seldom  looks  beyond,  for 
rarely  is  there  anything  else  to  see, 
since  the  cinema  'for  the  most  part 
follows  public  taste  to  guarantee  the 
safety  of  its  box  office  returns.  On  the 
occasions  when  it  leads  public  taste  it 
is  the  hunting  ground  for  those  who 
will  themselves  one  day  follow  and 
lead  public  taste.  Most  desired  would 
be  a general  sway  towards  propelling 
public  favour,  for  it  would  not  only 
heighten  the  standard  of  films,  but  also 
civil  standards. 

It  is  up  to  readers  to  see  that  this 
object  is  attained.  The  more  opinions 
there  are  and  the  more  varied,  the 
more  will  the  cinema  be  influenced  and 
the  more  in  the  right  direction. 

J.  S.  J.  Griffiths. 


ANNUAL  GENERAL 
MEETING 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of 
the  Catholic  Film  Institute  will  be 
held  on  Thursday,  November  27th, 
at  the  Challoner  Club,  59/61,  Pont 
Street,  London,  S.W.l,  at  8 p.m. 
This  meeting  will  be  for  members 
only. 

There  will  be  a second  meeting, 
open  to  the  general  public,  on 
Thursday,  December  4tli,  at  the 
Cathedral  Hall,  Ambrosden  Avenue, 
S.W.l,  at  8 p.m.  It  is  hoped  that 
several  well  known  stage  and 
screen  personalities  will  be  present. 

Please  come,  and  bring  your 
friends. 
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Anglo-French  Film  Strips 


Distributors:  7 Glentworth  Street, 

Baker  Street,  N.W.i. 

1.  Vatican  City.  48  frames. 

2.  Sanguis  Martyrum.  (Persecutions  of 
first  three  centuries.)  46  frames. 

3.  Our  Lord’s  Best  Friends.  50  frames. 
All  three  by  Canon  P.  Simon. 
Bonne  Presse  Edition.  Black  & 
White.  16s.  6d.  each. 

John  King,  Film  Distributors,  are 
responsible  for  this  new  venture  which 
promises  to  be  of  considerable  help  to 
Catholic  schools  and  others  for  the 
teaching  of  Religion.  There  is,  as  we 
know,  an  abundance  of  good  material 
in  France,  and  until  the  day  comes 
when  Catholics  here  are  in  a position 
to  produce  sufficient  in  quantity  and 
quality  to  supply  their  own  needs, 
they  should  welcome  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  at  reasonable  prices  what  is 
indeed  designed  for  French  children, 
and  to  meet  a situation  which  is  not 
exactly  paralleled  here.  This  is  not  to 
criticise  the  French  strips,  but  it  must 
be  said  that  it  is  not  ideal  to  have 
French  captions  even  though  the  strips 
are  here  supplied  with  adequate 
translations  of  the  Teaching  Notes.  As 
a guide  to  the  details  of  fact,  etc.,  these 
are  excellent,  but  for  oral  explanation 
they  need  some  adaptation  to  bring 
them  more  in  line  with  the  methods 
of  instructions  employed  in  English 
schools. 

A preliminary  catalogue  has  been 
issued  which  shows  that  the  distributors 
are,  or  shortly  will  be,  in  a position  to 
supply  a comprehensive  range  of 
subject  matter,  doctrinal,  scriptural 
and  historical.  The  three  strips  sent 
for  present  review  emanate  from  Da 
Maison  de  la  Bonne  Presse,  a firm  with 
a high  reputation  in  Paris  and  a 
guarantee  of  soundness  and  high 
quality. 

Vatican  City  gives  in  convenient 
form  a splendid  introductory  tour  of 
the  miniature  State,  and  can  correct 
the  impression  which  tends  to  linger  in 
many  minds  that  the  Vatican  is  just 
a large  size  episcopal  residence  or  a big 
church.  Every  aspect  of  life  in  the 
State  created  by  the  Dateran  Treaty  is 


touched  upon ; we  are  introduced  to 
the  architectural  magnificence,  the 
treasures  of  painting  and  sculpture,  the 
fascination  of  traditional  uniform  and 
dress  as  well  as  to  the  radio,  the 
railway  station  and  the  coinage  of  the 
Vatican.  All  this,  however,  leads  up  to 
and  is  centred  on  the  life  of  the  Holy 
Father  within  the  confines  of  his  State 
yet  looking  out  and  beyond,  and  giving 
his  blessing,  “Urbi  et  Orbi”. 

Sanguis  Martyrum  (The  Blood  of  the 
Martyrs).  The  stories  of  the  Martyrs 
have  an  irresistible  appeal  for  the  young 
and  this  strip  should  therefore  be  found 
very  useful  by  the  teacher  who  embarks 
on  a history  of  the  early  years  of  the 
Church  or  more  generally  to  arouse 
and  maintain  devotion  to  Christ’s  cause 
and  to  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  The 
strip  aims  at  an  historical  survey  of 
the  Roman  persecutions  from  the  time 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  until  the  vision 
of  Constantine.  It  shows  the  Emperors 
chiefly  concerned  as  heads  of  the  State 
and  some  of  the  well  known  scenes  of 
the  martyrs’  deaths,  the  Catacombs, 
the  Colosseum,  etc.  A great  variety  of 
the  martyrs  is  introduced  either  in 
reproductions  of  the  masters,  or  of 
contemporary  sacred  art.  The  latter 
are  realistic  and  would  probably  appeal 
to  the  young,  who  like  art  to  imitate 
nature  closely.  As  far  as  can  be 
done  within  the  limits  of  pictorial 
representation,  this  is  a successful 
attempt  at  historical  reconstruction, 
but  whether  the  significance  of  events 
thus  visually  presented  can  be 
effectively  grasped,  would  inevitably 
depend  on  the  understanding  and 
sympathy  of  the  teacher  using  the 
strip  and  the  excellent  though  brief 
notes  accompanying  it. 

Our  Lord’s  Best  Friends.  The  French 
title  of  this  strip  is  “Privilegies  de 
Jesus”,  and  in  a series  of  50  frames  it 
offers  a method  of  approach  to 
instruction  and  devotional  teaching 
through  the  lives  of  the  Saints.  Though 
the  material  offered  tends  to  be  diffuse, 
there  is  a definite  unity  of  plan  since 
all  the  Saints  are  shown  in  childhood 
or  youth,  and  practising  virtue  within 
the  compass  of  the  child  mind,  though 
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in  an  heroic  degree.  The  chief  aspects 
of  the  Christian  life  stressed  are 
Devotion  to  Mass  and  Holy  Communion 
and  the  devout  performance  of  the 
corporal  works  of  mercy.  As  a teaching 
aid  the  strip  suffers  from  defects  that 
are  possibly  inevitable  : too  many 

short  disconnected  incidents  are  packed 
in,  and  though  momentary  interest 
might  be  aroused  there  js  danger  of  the 
memory  being  overloaded  with  facts, 
while  it  would  probably  be  difficult  to 
resist  the  temptation  of  passing  quickly 
through  the  successive  pictures  without 
building  any  solid  teaching  from  them. 

The  illustrations  though  interesting 
are  uneven  in  quality,  and  many 
though  quaint  enough  would  give  very 
little  suggestion  that  the  young  Saint 
could  have  any  counterpart  in  modern 
dress  or  in  life  as  lived  by  the  child 
today.-  Nevertheless,  since  the  desire 
to  know  more  about  other  people  and 
the  tendency  to  hero-worship  are  both 
characteristics  of  the  young,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  in  capable  hands  this 
strip  could  be  used  effectively  to 
instruct  and  inspire. 


The  Monks  of  Kirkstall  Abbey.  By 

the  Leeds  Educational  Film 
Society.  Price  ios.  6d.  Obtain- 
able from  Carlton  Hill  Film 
Studios,  72a  Carlton  Hill, 
London.  N.W.8. 

This  film  strip,  produced  by  the 
Leeds  Educational  Film  Society,  gives 
a clear  idea  of  the  life  of  Cistercian 
monks  at  Kirkstall  Abbey  in  pre- 
Reformation  days.  The  monks  are  seen 
at  prayer  and  at  work  inside  and 
outside  the  Abbey.  Amongst  other 
good  works  we  see  them  receiving 
travellers,  gardening  and  working  at 
their  manuscripts.  Of  special  interest 
are  the  pictures  which  show  their 
connection  with  the  local  woollen 
industry.  Some  splendid  views  of  the 
Abbey  itself  are  shown ; especially  fine 
is  the  aerial  view,  and  the  etching 
which  gives  an  idea  of  what  the  Abbey 
probably  looked  like  after  completion. 

The  photography  is  excellent 
throughout,  and  the  notes  accompany- 
ing the  strip  invaluable  both  to 
teachers  and  others.  The  film  is  of 
great  interest  to  all  ages,  and  can 
be  warmly  recommended  for  old  and 
young  alike.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Leeds  Educational  Film  Society  will 


produce  more  film-strips  of  this  kind 
in  the  near  future. 

Educational  Panel. 


LATE  REVIEW 

THE  PLANTER’S  WIFE 
Starring:  Claudette  Colbert,  Jack 

Hawkins,  Anthony  Steel. 
Producer:  John  Stafford. 

Director:  Ken  Annakin.  Distrib- 
utors: Pinnacle  Production. 

Certificate:  A.  Category:  A. 

Running  time:  91  minutes. 

“This  film  fulfils  (not,  I think,  with 
any  great  distinction)  its  purpose, 
which  is  to  show  that  the  life  of  a 
planter  in  Malaya  is  no  sinecure.  If 
you  want  to  be  a planter  you  must  be 
a man  of  character  and  courage  and  be 
prepared  to  live  dangerously. 

I liked  the  documentary  side  of  this 
film  much  better  than  its  romantic  1 
side.  True,  the  picture  does  evoke  the 
sense  of  strain,  frustration  and  lone- 
liness that  such  an  abnormal  life 
brings  to  a normal  wife  and  mother ; 
but  the  drama  of  such  a life  of 
perpetual  danger  at  the  hands  of 
trigger-happy  bandits  is  not  well 
developed,  and  Claudette  Colbert  is 
always  so  well  groomed,  never  a hair 
out  of  place,  that  you  could  believe  that 
she  lived  in  Bond  Street  and  not  in 
Malaya. 

Her  film  husband,  the  planter,  is 
played  by  Jack  Hawkins,  who  seems  to 
have  been  typed  as  the  rather  taciturn 
Britisher  who  has  a heart  of  gold, 
don’t  you  know,  and  js  devoutly 
dedicated  to  duty ! He  gives  a good 
performance,  but  I wish  he  had  more 
humour. 

There  are  moments  of  real  dramatic 
action  in  this  film  and  patrons  who 
like  their  films  to  be  dynamic  will  not 
be  disappointed. 

E. 


This  month  our  cover  depicts 
the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Catholic 
Film  Institute  being  received  by 
Archbishop  Giovanni  Urbani  at 
St.  Mark’s,  Venice,  after  the  Mass 
which  opened  the  Venice  Film 
Festival. 
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THE  FAITH  AND  THE  FILM* 

By  ROBERT  SPEAIGHT 


All  attempts — and  there  have  been 
1 many — to  discuss  a Christian  theme 
' or  merely  to  indicate  a Christian 
dimension,  in  the  world  of 
I contemporary  entertainment  are 
I spoiled  by  a certain  self-consciousness. 
The  Christian  knows  that  he  is 
addressing  a Pagan  public.  His 
1 values  are  not  shared  by  the  average 
spectator,  and  they  have  not,  as  yet, 
the  excitement  of  novelty.  The 
audience  vaguely  remembers  these 
things — a myth  and  a morality — but 
remembers  them  as  one  remembers  a 
lesson  in  the  schoolroom,  as  some- 
thing long  since  left  behind.  He  is 
! embarrassed  by  the  reminder,  for  he 
suspects  that  the  reminder  is  a 
reproach.  He  feels  that  he  is  being 
got  at,  and  puts  himself  on  the 
defensive.  When  the  Christian  gets 
behind  his  defence,  he  complains, 
though  not  always  aloud,  that  he  has 
been  hit  below  the  belt.  The  theatre 
or  the  screen,  he  will  say,  are  no 
places  for  propaganda. 

Another  propagandist  — the 
Communist,  for  example  — is  not  in 
the  same  difficulty.  He  is  announcing 
a new  gospel,  although  its  novelty 
very  quickly  wears  off.  He  is  shrewd 
enough  to  realise  that  the  average 
spectator  is  a hungry  man  or  woman; 
more  than  that,  he  or  she  is  an 
invalid  prepared  to  try  any  remedy, 
from  Sex  to  Socialism.  The  problem 
for  the  Christian  is  that  his  public  is 
post-Christian  rather  than  Pagan.  It 
has  the  taste,  or  rather  the  distaste, 
of  Christianity  in  its  mouth.  It  is 
easier  to  make  a new  appeal  to  the 
palate  than  to  restore  the  savour  to 
something  which  has  turned  sour. 
The  architects  and  sculptors  of  the 
medieval  West,  the  artists  in  mosaic 
of  Byzantium,  even  the  mummers 


* Reprinted  from  the  “International 
Film  Review’’  by  courtesy  of  the  Editor 
and  the  author, 


who  trundled  their  mystery  plays 
round  the  English  countryside,  were 
entertaining,  in  their  degrees,  a public 
where  Christianity  was  a popular 
religion.  Its  practice  may  have  been 
corrupt  in  all  manner  of  ways,  but 
it  composed  the  landscape  of  the 
common  mind. 

I do  not  think  the  day  is  far 
distant  when  the  Gospel  will  regain 
its  original  glamour  of  good  news. 
But  while  we  are  awaiting  and 
hastening  that  day,  the  Christian 
artist  must  define  rather  carefully  the 
appropriate  spheres  of  art  and 
apologetics.  In  the  nature  of  his 
faith  he  is  liberated  from  the  sterile 
doctrine  of  Art  for  Art’s  sake.  He 
knows  that  any  great  work  of  Art 
is  the  messenger  of  a more  than 
aesthetic  meaning.  But  where  he  is 
concerned  to  persuade  and  not  merely 
to  state,  he  has  to  be  particularly 
careful  of  his  methods.  “He’s 
preaching  at  us’’ — audiences  are  very 
ready  to  hurl  this  abuse  at  the  well- 
intentioned,  if  they  feel  that  the 
technique  of  the  pulpit  has  been 
transferred  to  the  stage  or  screen. 
Very  often,  he  will  make  his  point 
better  by  not  underlining  it,  by 
allowing  it  to  speak  for  itself.  The 
Christian  play  or  picture  tends  to  fall 
into  one  of  two  categories;  it  will 
either  be  designed  for  a Christian  or 
a secular  audience.  Sometimes,  it  is 
designed  for  both,  but  even  here  the 
effect  will  be  different  according  as 
the  public  accepts  or  does  not  accept, 
understands  or  does  not  understand, 
the  values  by  which  it  is  inspired. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  certain 
recent  films,  which  have  had  a 
wide  and  successful  showing.  Film 
companies  are  not  averse  from 

religious  subjects,  because  these  are 
generally  rich  in  dramatic  and 

aesthetic  appeal.  But  they  find  it 
very  difficult  to  penetrate  to  their 
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encamped”  or  the  “Goofa”  vessel  on 
the  Euphrates,  in  frame  2,  help  us  to 
look  back  with  more  understanding 
eyes  into  the  remote  past.  The 
approach  is  scholarly,  yet  the  notes  are 
not  overlaid  with  detail  and  pick  out 
the  relevant  and  the  interesting. 
References  to  the  Bible  text  are  given 
throughout,  and  the  strip  obviously 
pre-supposes  serious  study  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

The  notes  mainly  provide  factual 
comments  on  the  places  and  objects 
shown,  and  where  interpretation  is 
attempted  it  is,  as  a rule,  on  the  most 
general  lines,  and  without  obvious  bias, 
the  degree  of  authoritativeness  being 
limited  by  the  requirements  of  Agreed 
Syllabus  teaching.  The  effect  is 
perhaps  a bit  chilling,  and  the 
treatment  is  less  successful  from  this 
point  of  view  when  the  subject  to  be 
handled  is  as  mysterious  as  the 
revelation  made  to  men  through  the 
prophets. 

The  strips  are  probably  intended  for 
senior  pupils  and  in  any  case  the 


Your  Film 
Show 

The  Catholic  Film 
Institute  projection 
unit  is  available  for 
film  shows  in  the 
London  area 
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Catholic  Film  Institute 
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treatment  is  too  advanced  for  juniors, 
though  individual  frames  (e.g.,  the 
Shepherd  carrying  a sheep  : Part  IV, 
frame  3)  could  well  be  used  with  young 
children. 

The  Catholic  teacher  of  Religion  is  1 
faced  with  the  problem  of  covering  so  1 
much  ground  in  limited  time  that  the  ’ 
place  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  | 
syllabus  is  sometimes  all  too  small,  but 
these  strips  have  another  possible  value  ■ 
which  I suggest  should  not  be  over-  I 
looked.  The  teachers  themselves  may  j 
often  need  to  deepen  and  extend  their  I 
own  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  even 
if  this  knowledge  is  not  required  for 
immediate  teaching  purposes.  These  | 
strips  and  others  like  them  would  help  , 
the  beginnings  of  such  a study,  which 
might  otherwise  appear  too  stiff  to  be 
undertaken  successfully  by'  the  busy  I 
teacher.  The  strips  also  give  access  in 
a convenient  form  to  vivid  details  of  i 
archaeology  or  of  topography  which  can  i 
make  so  much  difference  to  the 
presentation  of  one’s  subject  matter  in 
the  classroom. 

Educational  Panel. 
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The  Rev.  F.  E.  Young 
Hon.  Secretary  : 

Miss  Maureen  Riley 
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The  Rev.  F.  Bishop 
Minimum  Membership  Fee  : 
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Main  Object  : To  make  available 
the  best  technical  advice  and 
co-operation  at  all  levels  for  those 
amateur  cinematographers  willing 
to  help  in  the  production  of 
religious  films  for  instructional 
purposes 

All  enquiries  to  : 
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Thinking , Feeling  and  Doing 


All  true  thought,  feeling  and 
admiration  logically  and  auto- 
matically leads  to  action.  That 
is  the  way  our  minds  work.  If  we 
are  interested  in  a cause,  we  do 
something  to  help  in  that  cause. 
If  we  are  not  interested  in  a cause, 
even  though  it  is  a vital  one,  we 
leave  it  to  the  fellow  around  the 
corner  to  do  something  about  it. 

The  reason  why  the  Catholic 
Film  Institute  in  this  country  is 
not  making  the  progress  it 
deserves,  derives,  I think,  from 
the  fact  that  so  few  Catholics  think 
and  feel  deeply  about  the  power 
and  the  positive  possibilities  of  the 
cinema.  It  would  seem  that  only 
the  odd  man  out  has  read  the 
Pope’s  encyclical  Vigilanti  Cura, 
on  the  cinema,  and  regards  his 
directives  about  films.  Today, 
no  intelligent  person  can  ignore 
the  cinema.  Tomorrow  may  be 
too  late, 


In  an  interesting  book  called 
“Footnotes  to  the  Film’’,  Sydney 
Bernstein  writes:  “Every  week 

some  eighteen  million  and  a half 
people  in  Great  Britain  go  to  the 
pictures.  Greek  drama,  Roman 
circus,  medieval  joust  or  fair, 
Victorian  penny-readings  and 
socials  were  never  so  regularly 
provided  or  so  generally 
patronised.  The  cinema  indeed  is 
a modern  portent.’’ 

It  is  almost  tragic  to  discover 
how  many  Catholics,  priests  and 
laymen,  have  never  heard  of  the 
Catholic  Film  Institute  and  its 
work. 

In  this  issue  Focus,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Catholic 
Film  Institute,  extends  a warm 
welcome  to  all  readers  to  its 
Annual  General  Meeting.  For 
details  see  notice  within.  Please 
bring  your  friends  and  help  in  the 
important  work  of  the  C.F.I. 

Editor, 
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The  British  Film 

Retrospect  and  Prospect 


During  the  war  the  British  film 
achieved  a position  of  first  class 
importance  in  the  world  of  cinema. 
49//i  Parallel,  Way  Ahead,  One  of  Our 
Aircraft  is  Missing  and  others,  had  a 
quality  about  them  which  intrigued  the 
cinema-goer  and  made  him  realise  that 
a new  spirit  was  abroad  in  the  world 
of  film.  Unhappily,  that  spirit  seems 
to  have  departed,  for  never  before  since 
the  British  film  industry  began  to  make 
its  mark  have  the  films  jt  has  produced 
been  so  poverty  stricken,  so  lacking  in 
ideas,  so  dead.  Yet  the  native  industry 
still  uses  the  same  iiames ; the  same 
directors,  the  same  producers,  the  same 
script-writers.  Their  names  are  to  be 
found  on  the  credit  notes,  yet  it  is  for 
all  the  world  as  if  they  did  not  exist. 
The  war  provided  the  makers  of  film 
with  a sense  of  conviction.  They  were 
fighting  for  their  country  with  the 
weapon  they  knew  best  how  to  use. 

A Lowering  of  the  Standards 

Out  of  the  war  came  so  many  good 
stories  that  scripts  were,  more  or  less, 
ready  made.  The  most  essential 
element  in  a film  is  a well-written 
script.  What  one  notices  today  is  the 
poverty  of  ideas,  the  great  need  is  for 
good  scripts.  Something  has  gone  out 
of  our  film  makers ; our  own  people 
seem  no  longer  to  have  any  pride  in 
their  work ; there  is  a lack  of  care  in 
writing,  a lowering  of  the  standards  of 
taste  and  a meanness  and  poverty  in 
thought.  During  the  war  not  oulv 
every  service  but  every  individual  in 
the  service  had  a story  : w'e  had 

Way  Ahead,  In  Which  We  Serve,  One 
Of  Our  Aircraft  Is  Missing,  We  Dive 
At  Dawn,  Next  Of  Kin,  The  Foreman 
Went  To  France.  There  was  a sense 
of  urgency  and  people  like  Vaughan 
Williams,  who  wrote  his  first  music 
for  the  film  49 //;  Parallel,  were  eager 
to  give  their  best  because  they  thought 
that  it  was  helping  to  win  the  war. 
Vaughan  Williams  was  excited  about 
doiiig  the  music  for  49 th  Parallel  when 


he  realised  that  it  was  a story  dealing 
with  the  longest  undefended  frontier 
in  the  world. 

No  Man  Can  Do  Good  Work  Alone 

The  men  concerned  with  the  making 
of  films  work  as  teams  : David  Dean, 
Ronald  Neame,  Anthony  Havelock- 
Allan ; Michael  Powell,  Emeric 
Pressburger;  Frank  Dauuder,  Sydney 
Gilliat.  They  were  doing  a job;  it  was 
their  war  service.  Furthermore,  they 
were  able  to  get  the  best  people  from 
all  departments.  There  is  also  the 
interesting  fact  that  no  Americans  were 
involved  in  British  films  then.  It  was 
a native  product.  Even  Way  to  the 
Stars  had  a Canadian  - — Douglas 
Montgomery.  Next  of  Kin  and  The 
Foreman  Went  to  France  were  only 
small  things  but  they  had  a sense  of 
story.  There  is  a long  Coward  series, 
all  of  which  were  good  : In  Which  We 
Serve,  This  Happy  Breed,  Blithe  Spirit, 
Brief  Encounter.  The  latter  had  fine 
writing,  beautiful  acting  and  sensitive 
direction. 

Brief  Encounter  was  an  unexpected 
success.  It  was  much  talked  about  on 
the  Continent,  where  it  was  described 
as  a perfectly  Christian  film.  The 
makers  of  the  film  were  somewhat 
surprised  that  it  was  a success.  They 
have  never  been  able  to  work  with 
Celia  Johnson,  who  is  a brilliant  actress, 
although  they  will  not  acknowledge  it. 
She  is  intelligent  and  few  directors 
know  how  to  handle  her.  She  has  not 
the  glamour  associated  with  Hollywood, 
but  she  has  a vivid  personality  which 
could  be  used  with  tremendous 
advantage  if  only  the  right  story  and 
director  could  be  found. 

The  teams  that  made  such  successful 
films  during  the  war  have  now  split 
up.  David  Lean  and  Havelock-Allan 
nf>  longer  work  together,  Sydney  Gilliat 
and  Frank  Launder  are  working  alone, 
but  in  the  making  of  films  no  man  can 
do  good  work  alone. 
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Good  Things  To  Come 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  atrocious  films 
that  have  recently  come  from  the 
British  studios  there  is  evidence  in 
plenty  to  justify  our  hope  for  good 
things  in  the  future.  In  films  like 
Flood  Tide,  Queen  of  Spades,  Last 
Days  of  Dolwyn,  Now  Barabbas,  there 
are  actors  who  could  be  brilliant  if 
properly  handled.  Richard  Burton  in 
particular,  who  gave  such  a fine 
performance  in  Last  Days  of  Dolwyn 
and  an  entirely  different  one  in 
Now  Barabbas,  could  grow  into  one  of 
our  finest  actors  if  only  he  has  the  right 
material.  Richard  Goff,  who  had  a 
small  part  in  Small  Back  Room,  was 
very  good  indeed.  We  need  good 
leading  men  and  must  get  more  of  our 
own  actors ; bring  them  out  of  the 
theatre  : provide  them  with  an  incentive 
to  give  their  best  to  the  fiim. 

The  Importance  of  Leslie  Howard 

The  British  film  has  never  got  over 
the  loss  of  Leslie  Howard.  He  was  a 
tremendous  asset  to  the  native  film. 
He  knew  his  worth  and  also  his 
limitations,  he  did  not  make  the- 
mistake  of  acting  in  any  of  his  own 
productions.  No  man  can  successfully 
produce  or  direct  himself,  however 
skilful  an  actor  he  may  be.  It  is 
almost  impossible  for  a man  to  direct 
himself,  to  get  himself  into  proportion. 
What  is  very  good  is  to  have  a 
director  who  is  also  a script-writer. 
John  Mills  has  not  succeeded  in  Mr. 
Polly,  in  which  he  both  played  the  lead- 
ing role  and  acted  as  his  own  producer. 
A stronger  director  could  have  told 
John  Mills  that  he  was  not  the  person 
to  play  the  young  Mr.  Polly  as  well  as 
the  middle-aged  man  of  the  later  part 
of  the  film.  The  final  sequences  are 
very  good,  but  if  he  had  not  been 
producing  the  film  the  producer  would 
have  said,  “We  need  an  actor  with  a 
more  definite  sense  of  the  inwardness 
of  the  part”.  Leslie  Howard  always 
had  the  right  touch.  His  Pimpernel 
Smith,  First  of  the  Few , Pygmalion, 
had  exactly  the  right  delicate  touch. 

The  Well  Scripted  Shaw  Films 

Mention  of  Pygmalion  reminds  us  of 
the  three  Shaw  films,  Pygmalion,  Major 
Barbara,  Caesar  and  Cleopatra  : in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  written  for 
the  stage  they  made  excellent  films 


because  they  were  well  scripted.  This 
is  the  root  of  the  matter.  There  is  a 
very  serious  lowering  of  the  standards 
of  craftsmanship.  Lethargy  has  crept 
in ; slipshod  methods  of  work  in  writing 
for  films.  We  should  use  our  own 
countryside  much  more,  our  own 
people.  There  is  a lamentable  tendency 
for  the  producers  in  our  film  industry 
to  be  sitting  down  just  outside  the 
London  area  and  to  look  at  films 
more  or  less  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Savoy  and  Claridges.  If  you 
were  to  turn  a producer  loose  in  Crewe 
he  would  find  himself  a foreigner. 
The  British  film  was  particularly 
appreciated  during  the  war  because  the 
troops  were  able  to  say,  “That’s  my 
bus,”  or  “That’s  the  street  where  I 
live”.  Ealing  Studios  have  learned  the 
trick  of  making  use  of  the  familiar  and 
the  unfamiliar.  They  have  made  good 
because  they  have  known  how  to  use 
the  native  element  convincingly. 
Stop  Press  Girl,  which  is  one  of  the 
worst  of  the  present  batch  of  British 
films,  has  nothing  to  hold  you.  It 
could  have  happened  anywhere,  it 
amounts  to  nothing.  The  idea  was 
good  but  was  not  used  properly.  It 
would  have  been  much  more  interesting 
if  the  girl  had  started  the  machinery 
and  not  stopped  it. 

A Most  Necessary  Factor 

After  the  script  the  most  necessarv 
factor  for  a good  film  is  a good  director. 
Carol  Reed  is  our  very  best  director. 
He  has  only  made  one  film  in  his  life 
which  was  not  good.  He  was  a good 
director  even  before  he  knew  how  to 
direct,  he  is  a craftsman  first  and 
foremost ; he  is  not  fussy  about  the 
people  he  works  with ; each  film  which 
comes  to  him  is  a new  job  which  needs 
to  be  handled  in  a new  and  fresh  wav. 
He  takes  colour  from  his  film  and  does 
not  impress  himself  upon  it. 

The  Medium  Dictates  the  Film 

Although  there  are  a few  craftsmen 
at  work  in  the  films,  film  is  not  an 
Art,  it  could  be  a minor  art.  The 
lively  arts  are  minor  arts ; such  as 
good  cartoons,  dancing,  circuses.  The 
good  craftsman  allows  his  medium  to 
have  its  own  way  as  far  as  it  should. 
He  works  with  the  grain.  The  medium 
dictates  the  film.  Odd  Man  Out  and 
The  Fallen  Idol  are  two  good  examples 
of  work  from  the  same  film  craftsman. 
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The  Fallen  Idol  had  a lightuess  of 
touch  admirably  reflected  in  the 
photography ; it  seemed  to  be  keyed 
down  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  child. 
In  Odd  Man  Out  a lot  of  liberty  was 
taken,  yet  the  photography  illuminated 
the  mind  of  the  wounded  man  seeking 
to  escape  from  justice. 

The  Wrong  Approach 

This  country  has  the  necessary  actors 
and  directors  to  make  good  films  and 
also  the  script-writers.  We  have  no 
business  to  bring  over  actors  and 
properties  from  America.  We  cannot 
compete  with  Hollywood  in  making 
what  Hollywood  makes.  We  had  no 
business  to  make  Christopher  Columbus. 
The  whole  story  is  wrong.  To  try  to 
make  such  films  is  to  perpetrate  a 
wrong  approach  to  the  problem  of 
British  films.  The  astronomical  figures 
which  it  takes  to  make  a film  of  this 
kind  could  be  better  spent  in  making 
the  films  we  know  best  how  to  make. 
That  points  to  another  factor  in  the 
decline  of  British  cinema.  There  is  a 
lack  of  confidence  from  the  side  of 
finance.  The  financiers  have  no 
confidence  in  the  film  industry.  Every- 
body is  trying  to  make  films  cheaply, 
but  does  not  know  how.  The  Americans 
are  coming  to  Britain;  the  British  are 
going  to  Italy  and  the  Italians  are 
going  to  Egypt  jn  their  efforts  to  cut 


their  costs.  There  is  a vicious  circle 
in  the  cinema  industry  where  Trade 
Unionism  is  concerned.  I heard  of  a 
Master  Carpenter  at  one  of  the  major 
studios  who  had  to  be  stood  off  for  a 
day.  He  was  promptly  put  on  the 
Rota  and  although  his  services  were 
urgently  needed,  the  director  had  to 
accept  the  services  of  a young 
apprentice  while  the  Master  Carpenter 
worked  his  way  up  to  the  top  again. 
This  kind  of  thing  does  not  make  for 
the  production  of  good  film. 

British  films  are  short  of  good 
material.  Until  we  have  learned  that 
good  stories  must  be  well  written  for 
the  cinema  we  shall  not  know  what  to 
do  with  the  material  when  we  have  it. 

The  question  of  film  stories  is 
something  that  must  be  examined  now 
before  it  is  too  late.  Even  when  the 
producer  is  given  a good  idea  few 
people  know  how  to  work  it  out  to  the 
best  advantage.  Let  our  producers 
concentrate  on  making  films  that  tell 
the  world  about  Britain,  not  London  or 
Monte  Carlo  or  the  middle  of  Europe, 
but  stories  of  the  provinces,  towns  and 
twisted  lanes  of  England.  Stones  that 
deal  with  the  English  scene  in  the 
French  way. 

C.  A.  Lejeune. 

(Reprinted  from  the  “International 
Film  Review”  by  courtesy  of  the 
Author.) 


The  Catholic  Child  and  the  Cinema 


A Conference  with  this  title  has  been 
arranged  to  take  place  on  Sunday, 
November  30th,  at  the  Sacred  Heart 
Convent,  Hammersmith.  Opening  at 
11  a.m.  sharp,  there  will  be  talks  by 
Rev.  J.  A.  V.  Burke,  Miss  Mary  Field 
and  Miss  Grace  Greiner.  The  film, 
The  Overlanders,  will  be  shown  and 
there  will  be  group  discussions  in  which 
all  pre'sent  will  be  invited  to  take  part. 
The  Conference  is  offered  to  Catholic 
teachers  and  others  interested  in  the 
problems  of  teaching  film  appreciation 
to  children.  Tickets,  priced  one 
shilling,  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Conference  Secretary,  The  Rev.  T.  P. 
Cashin,  C.M.,  St.  Mary’s  College, 
Strawberry  Hill,  Middlesex.  Mid- 
morning  coffee,  lunch  and  tea  can  be 


provided  at  an  inclusive  cost  of  five 
shillings  and  tickets  for  this  service 
can  also  be  obtained  from  Father 
Cashin. 

Applications  for  tickets  and 
programmes  should  be  made  as  soon  as 
possible  to  enable  the  Sacred  Heart 
Convent  to  estimate  its  requirements 
for  that  Sunday. 

The  Conference  has  been  arranged 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Catholic  Film 
•Institute  and  the  Catholic  Education 
Council  by  a Committee  composed  of 
Miss  Grace  Greiner,  of  University  of 
London,  Goldsmith’s  College,  Father  T. 
P.  Cashin,  of  St.  Mary’s,  Strawberry 
Hill,  and  Father  Dudley  Ward,  S.J.,  of 
Manresa  House,  Roehampton. 


CATHOLIC  FILM 
BALL 

;i  Please  keep 

January  28th,  1953 

I Free  jor  the 

CATHOLIC  FILM  BALL 
The  Empire  Rooms 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  W.C. 

Dancing,  Running  Buffet,  Cabaret 

Tickets  £i  is. 

Proceeds  in  aid  of  the 

C.F.I.  Administration  Fund 
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smssa  san^anw; 

By  our  Panel  of  Priests 


Category  A,  indicates  adults  only;  B,  adults  and  adolescents; 
C,  family  audiences;  D,  particularly  for  children 


KON  TIKI 

Documentary  film.  Commentators: 
Thor  Heyerdahl  and  Richard 
Dimbleby.  Distributors:  R.K.O. 
Radio  Pictures.  Certificate : 17. 

Category : C.  Running  time : 

68  minutes. 

Here  is  a film  made  by  amateurs 
which  makes  most  other  films  seem 
very  tame  and  unreal.  Not  because 
of  any  technical  qualities  which  it 
possesses,  though  it  is  surprisingly 
free  from  the  amateur’s  customary 
major  faults  and  blows  up  very  well  for 
35mm.  presentation,  but  because  it 
serves  rather  as  a commentary  to  and 
evidence  of  the  courage  and  endurance 
of  six  men  prepared  to  test  their 
theories  against  accepted  scientific 
authority  by  risking  their  lives.  The 
story  of  the  Kon  Tiki  expedition  is  now 
too  well  known  to  require  much 
retailing  here.  From  a Catholic  point 
of  view  it  provides  another  supple- 
mentary testimony  to  the  Biblical 
story  of  the  unique  origin  of  mankind 
by  demonstrating  that  the  various  parts 
of  the  world,  however  apparently 
inaccessible,  could  have  been  peopled 
from  the  same  original  stock.  Setting 
out  on  a primitive  raft,  without  any 
modern  means  of  navigation,  the  five 
Norwegians  and  their  Swedish 
colleague,  actually  made  the  passage 
across  4,300  miles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
from  the  coast  of  South  America  to  the 
Polynesian  Islands.  Their  voyage  is 
filled  with  the  most  amazing  incidents, 
both  humorous  and  dramatic  and  the 
unassuming  but  very  effective 
commentary  of  Thor  Heyerdahl  himself 
lifts  the  film  to  a high  standard  of 
interest. 


We  are  grateful  to  R.K.O.  Radio 
Pictures  for  making  the  film  available 
to  the  general  cinema  public. 

V. 

PERILOUS  EXPEDITION 
Starring:  Paul  Reichhardt,  Lisbeth 

Movin  and  Lau  Lauritzen. 
Director:  Lau  Lauritzen  and 

B e d i 1 Ipsen.  Distributors: 
Vigilant  Film  Distributors. 
Certificate:  U.  Category : B. 

Running  time : go  minutes 

approximately . 

This  film,  made  in  Denmark  in  1948, 
was  judged  the  best  Danish  film  of 
that  year.  Looking  at  it  for  the  first 
time  four  years  later  it  evokes  a kind 
of  nostalgia  for  years  which,  though 
they  were  terrible  were  also,  in  a 
sense,  more  human  than  the  false 
political  peace  which  wraps  us  and 
clogs  us  now.  Nevertheless,  it  has  lost 
its  original  exciting  impact  and  we  see 
it  now  rather  as  a self-conscious  piece 
of  patriotic  propaganda  with  its 
constant  use  of  Rule  Britannia  and  the 
Danish  Anthem  as  background  music 
and  its  emphasising  of  Danish 
determination  to  avenge  the  surrender 
of  Denmark  to  the  Germans.  It  is  also 
a curious  mixture  of  extremely  well- 
constructed  sets  and  the  use  of 
newsreel  material  with  back-projection 
shots  which  are  at  points  almost  crude 
and  the  cutting  is  uneven  and  abrupt 
so  that  one  becomes  conscious  of  a 
want  of  balance  which  is  not  fair  to 
the  film’s  inherent  sincerity.  The 
acting,  too,  is  a mixture  of  authenticity 
and  amateur  overstatment. 

The  film  tells  of  two  Danish  seamen 
and  their  girl-friend  who  learn  that 
their  country  has  been  over-run  bv  the 
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Germans.  Their  ship  is  turned  over 
to  the  British.  They  spend  the 
remainder  of  the  war  serving  in  the 
Merchant  Service,  first  under  the 
British  flag  and  later  under  their  own. 
They  are  mined  and  wrecked  and 
eventually  come  to  the  end  of  the  war 
with  most  of  their  comrades  killed.  The 
film  finishes  with  the  statement  that 
Denmark  will  fight  again  to  keep  itself 
free. 

There  are  many  points  of  interest 
both  in  story  and  production,  which  are 
exceptionally  well  done  and  an  air  of 
actuality  which  heighten  the  film’s 
value  and,  on  the  whole,  make  it  worth 
a visit,  even  though  the  note  it  strikes 
is  now  remote. 

V. 

FULL  HOUSE 

Starring:  Fred  Allen,  Anne  Baxter, 
Jeanne  Crain,  Farley  Granger, 
Charles  Laughton,  Oscar  Levant, 
Marilyn  Monroe,  Jean  Peters, 
Gregory  Ratofl,  Dale  Robertson, 
David  Wayne,  Richard  Widmark. 
Producer:  Andre  Hakim. 

Directors:  Henry  Hathaway, 

Howard  Hawks,  Henry  King, 
Henry  Koster,  Jean  Negulesco. 
Distributors:  20th  Century-Fox. 

Certificate'.  U.  Category.  B. 
Running  time'.  118  minutes. 

The  repeated  success  of  the  filming 
of  Somerset  Maugham’s  short  stories 
has  caused  the  Americans  to  look  to 
their  laurels.  And  the  laureate  to  whom 
they  naturally  turned  was  O.  Henry, 
five  of  whose  tales  are  dramatised. 
John  Steinbeck  introduces  each  one, 
using  the  hackneyed  technique  of 
selecting  a volume  from  a shelf. 

In  The  Cop  and,  the  Anthem  the  part 
of  the  superior  tramp,  who  is  so 
anxious  to  be  arrested,  is  played  in 
Laughtonian  overtones. 

Over-acting  can  be  detected  in  The 
Clarion  Call,  a battle  of  wits  between 
a murderer  and  a detective  who  owes 
him  money. 

The  Last  Leaf  begins  in  the 
melodramatic  manner  of  the  silent 
films,  snowstorm  included. 

More  effective  than  the  sentiment  of 
the  previous  story  is  the  real  fun  of 


the  lighthearted  extravaganza  called 
The  Ransom  of  Red  Chief,  about  two 
confidence  tricksters  who  kidnap  a 
boy  who  is  such  a little  horror  that  his 
parents  are  only  too  glad  for  the 
embarrassed  couple  to  take  him  off 
their  hands. 

I always  find  something  a bit 
glutinous  about  the  American  Christmas 
and  much  as  I should  have  liked  to 
feel  warm-hearted  towards  Bill  and  Coo 
(their  actual  names  are  Jim  and  Della), 
whose  generous  but  useless  presents  to 
one  another  prompt  the  title  of  The 
Gift  of  the  Magi,  I could  not  really 
take  to  them. 

Mr.  Steinbeck  remarked  in  passing 
that  O.  Henry’s  stories  were  meant  to 
be  read.  And  they  seem  to  lose  by 
being  visualised.  But  the  work  of  such 
an  artist  makes  a better  basis  for  a film 
than  so  much  of  the  rubbish  concocted 
with  an  eye  to  the  screen  and  I hope 
that  incidental  weaknesses  will  not  deter 
discriminating  film-goers  from  a picture 
which  can  be  studied  with  enjoyment. 

Q. 

MEET  ME  TONIGHT 
Starring:  Valerie  Hobson,  Stanley 

Holloway,  Nigel  Patrick,  Ted 
Ray,  Kay  Walsh,  Jack  Warner, 
with  Jessie  Royce  Landis,  Betty 
Ann  Davis,  Martita  Hunt. 
Producer:  Anthony  Havelock- 

Allan.  Director:  Anthony 

Pelissier.  Distributors:  G.F.D. 

In  technicolor.  Certificate : A. 

Category-.  A.  Running  time : 
85  minutes. 

This  not  very  inspired  title 
indicates  a film  based  on  Noel 
Coward’s  “Tonight  At  8-30”.  The 
items  chosen  are  Red  Peppers,  Fumed 
Oak  and  Ways  and  Means  and  so  Mr. 
Coward’s  talent  is  shown  in  three 
spheres  in  which  it  excels,  the  theatre, 
the  suburbs  and  the  society  of  the  poor 
little  rich. 

In  the  first  sketch — on  the  stage  and 
behind  the  scenes  in  a music  hall — 
subtle  comedy  finally  dissolves  into 
disappointing  slapstick. 

The  second  play  is  devoid  of  all  pity 
except  for  its  sympathy  with  the 
husband  who  considers  himself  pecked 
by  three  generations  of  hens. 
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The  third  is  smart  and  etliicless. 

An  excellently  selected  cast  did  its 
work  very  well.  But  the  result  was  not 
quite  satisfying.  The  producer,  as  he 
sat  in  the  front  row  of  the  circle 
watching  the  audience  disperse  politely 
but  without  enthusiasm,  did  not  look 
altogether  happy.  But  I hope  he  will 
not  be  discouraged  from  trying  again. 
The  purist  would  maintain  that  the 
spirit  of  intimate  revue  is  as  alien  as 
anything  could  be  to  the  true  genius 
of  the  moving  picture.  But  some  of 
Mr.  Coward’s  work  has  merits  which 
deserve  a public  audition  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  West  End  of  London. 
It  would  suffer  at  the  hands  of  second- 
rate  touring  companies  and  only  the 
screen  can  do  it  justice  in  the 
Provinces  as  a whole. 

Q- 

PAT  AND  MIKE 

Starring:  Spencer  Tracy,  Katharine 
Hepburn,  Aldo  Ray.  Director: 
George  Cukor.  M.-G.-M.  film. 
Certificate:  U.  Category:  B. 

Running  time:  95  minutes. 

The  name  of  Katharine  Hepburn  is 
now  linked  in  my  mind  with  the  idea 


Katharine  Hepburn  in  "Pat  and  Mike” 


of  refreshing,  unconventional  acting, 
which  I very  much  enjoy  seeing, 
whether  the  story  justifies  the  film  or 
not.  Her  recent  appearance  in  England 
I heard  described  as  athletic,  and  so 
it  is  interesting  to  see  her  playing  an 
athletic  part  as  an  athletic  person.  It 
fits.  We  would  say  she  began  the  film 
as  a P.T.  Instructor,  but  she  says  later 
that  she  used  to  be  with  Physical  Ed. 
(Who’s  he  anyway  ? says  Mike.)  But 
whenever  she  is  facing  the  golf  ball, 
or  driving  the  tennis  ball,  she  is  put 
off  her  stroke  by  her  bossy  fiance,  and 
so  eventually  she  leaves  him,  to  get 
herself  “produced”  by  Mike  (Spencer 
Tracy),  who  is  busy  producing  a horse 
and  a heavyweight  boxer.  She  gets  on 
nicely  until  the  reappearance  on  more 
than  one  occasion  of  her  tiresome 
fiance.  The  final  break  only  comes 
when  she  realises  she  is  in  love  with 
Mike  which  overcomes  all  her  nerves, 
she  sinks  the  putts  to  win  and  there 
we  are. 

There  is  plenty  of  sport  here,  both 
literally  and  metaphorically.  The  early 
golf  scenes  are  tedious  in  then- 
length , but  Katharine  Hepburn  plays 
convincingly  and  with  vigour.  This 
applies  to  the  games  no  less  than  to 
the  part.  Moreover,  the  constellation 
is  good,  producing  humour  and  much 
that  is  human.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  clean  and  fresh.  For  those  interested, 
a galaxy  of  sports  stars  appear, 
including  “Gorgeous  Gussy”,  Donald 
Budge,  Babe  D.  Zaharias  and  Alice 
Marble.  So  you  will  have  your  money’s 
worth  all  round. 

M. 
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THE  HAPPY  TIME 

Starring:  Charles  Boyer,  Louis 

Jourdan,  Bobby  Driscoll. 
Producer:  Stanley  Kramer. 

Director:  Richard  Fleischer.  A 
Columbia  Picture.  Certificate : 
A.  Category-.  B.  Running  time: 
94  minutes. 

Any  film  dealing  with  the  all- 
important  subject  of  giving  sex- 
instruction  to  young  people  should  be  of 
interest  to  Catholics  and  should  not  be 
condemned  off-hand  simply  because  it 
treats  of  that  particular  theme.  One  of 
the  greatest  dangers  to  the  young  lies 
in  the  possibility  that  they  should 
acquire  such  knowledge  in  the  wrong 
way  or  from  the  wrong  people.  The 
right  people  to  impart  it  are,  of  course, 
the  parents,  and  a film  which  insists 
on  this  fundamental  point  should  be 
counted  on  the  side  of  the  angels,  even 
though  it  may  not  be  altogether  ideal 
from  the  Catholic  standpoint. 

This  particular  film  tells  of  how  the 
knowledge  is  conveyed  to  a bo\-  in  his 
early  teens.  The  affair  is  not  taken  too 
seriously  : the  family  is  French- 

Canadian  and  the  Latin  temperament 
is  not  given  to  making  a mystery  of 
sex.  The  film  is  consequently  entirely 
devoid  of  solemnity  : it  js  in  fact  light 
comedy  and  parts  of  it  are  most 
amusing.  There  is  no  mention  of  religion 
in  it,  save  a passing  reference  to  the 
presence  of  a priest  at  a deathbed  as  a 
matter  of  course.  It  might,  I suppose, 
be  possible  to  object  to  the  boy’s 
relations — his  old  roue  of  a grandfather 
and  his  two  uncles,  one  bibulous  and 
the  other  a philanderer,  but  they  are 
no  more  than  harmless  figures  of 
comedy.  Perhaps  the  action  of  the 
boy  in  kissing  a girl  while  she  sleeps 
might  cause  a raising  of  eyebrows,  but 
it  is  done  with  such  obvious  innocence 
that  I do  not  see  how  anyone  could 
really  take  exception  to  it,  particularly 
since  it  has  an  uproariously  funny 
sequel.  The  important  point  is  that 
when  the  moment  arrives  to  explain  the 
facts  of  life  to  the  boy  who  has  become 
bewildered  bv  his  feelings  for  the  girl 
in  question,  it  is  his  father  who 
undertakes  the  task.  The  scene  which 
follows  is  moving,  convincing  and  (to 
me  at  least)  entirely  devoid  of 


embarrassment  : it  is  beautifully  played 
by  Charles  Boyer  and  Bobby  Driscoll. 
• (In  parenthesis  it  is  pleasant  to  see 
how  well  this  young  actor,  now  that 
he  is  approaching  adolescence,  is 
fulfilling  his  boyhood’s  promise.) 

For  the  rest  there  is  much  hilarious 
mirth  and  some  delightful  moments  of 
a Valentino  film  and  an  old-style  music 
hall  turn.  The  rest  of  the  cast  is 
good  : Louis  Jourdan  is  delicious  as  the 
bibulous  uncle  who  is  terrified  of  being 
bitten  by  a moth. 

T.  C.  F. 


THE  TURNING  POINT 

Starring:  William  Holden,  Edmond 
O’Brien  and  A1  e x i s Smith. 
Producer:  Irving  Asher.  Director: 
William  Dieterle.  Certificate : 
A.  Category:  A.  Running  time : 
86  minutes. 

Here  we  have  a conventional  and 
undistinguished  American  gangster 
film.  Here  is  the  usual  same-again 
stuff,  with  all  the  usual  ingredients, 
the  thugs,  the  gangsters,  the  press-men 
and  the  cops — especially  the  cops — but 
hardly  a real  person  among  them. 
Consequently  the  action  of  the  story, 
the  trial  and  the  final  chase  were  of 
only  the  slightest  interest. 

G. 


MY  WIFE’S  BEST  FRIEND 

Starring:  Anne  Baxter,  Macdonald 

Carey.  Producer:  Robert  Bassler. 
Director:  Richard  Sale.  A 20th 
Century-Fox  Production.  Certi- 
ficate: U.  Category  : B.  Running 
time : 88  minutes. 

A quite  amusing  though  not  brilliant 
little  comedy,  all  very  much  on  the 
light  side  and  no  harm  in  it  whatsoever. 
Anne  Baxter  has  some  delicious 
moments  as  a wife  who  suspects  her 
husband  of  flirting  with  her  best  friend 
and  I liked  Cecil  Kellawav  as  her 
parsonic  father  (denomination 
unspecified).  You  will  probably  be 
mildly  amused  without  laughing 
uproariously. 


T.  C.  F. 


[Lassas 


Starring:  Charles  Chaplin,  with  Claire 
Bloom,  Sydney  Chaplin,  Nigel 
Bruce,  Norman  Lloyd,  Buster 
Keaton,  Marjorie  Bennett. 
Producer  and  Director:  Charles 
Chaplin.  Music  ■ by  Charles 
Chaplin.  Distributors:  United 

Artists.  Certificate-.  U.  Category. 
B.  Running  time : 140  minutes. 


It  is  significant  that  continental 
writers,  who  once  wrote  of  “Chariot”, 
now  refer  to  him  as  “Chaplin”.  All 
have  come  to  expect  from  him 
nowadays  the  exposition  of  ideas  as 
well  as  entertainment  and  humour. 
This  time  the  ideas  are  not  sociological 
or  ideological  but  psychological, 
occasionally  verging  on  the  meta- 
physical. That  is  not  to  say  that  they 
are  very  original  or  profound.  The 
shock  of  hearing  someone,  whom  we 
remember  best  looking  like  a tramp, 
“talking  all  educated  like,”  may  blind 
us  to  the  fact  that  the  message  which 
he  is  endeavouring  to  put  across  to  the 
public  with  such  well  meant  enthusiasm 
is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  Bud 
Flanagan  when  he  sang  “Tomorrow  is 
a Beautiful  Day”. 


The  basic  notion  is  that  since  human 
consciousness  has  taken  millions  of 
years  to  evolve  and  is  a unique  and 
priceless  possession,  it  is  the  height 
of  folly  to  destroy  it  as  Terry,  the 
youthful  ballet  dancer,  has  attempted 


to  do.  Now  I am  all  for  dissuading 
people  from  suicide.  But  to  assume 
that  death  puts  an  end  to  consciousness 
involves  a blatant  begging  of  the 
question.  And  if  it  were  true,  the 
would-be  suicide  might  retort  that  since 
consciousness  means  in  some  cases  a 
prolonged  capacity  for  mental  suffering, 
unconsciousness  would  be  preferable. 

A colleague  can  bear  witness  that  I 
described  Limelight  as  an  apologia  as 
we  left  the  cinema  and  did  not  borrow 
the  word  from  the  next  day’s  Times. 
The  background  is  English  and 
theatrical,  the  period  about  1917  and 
the  story  is  that  of  the  affection  of  a 
young  girl  and  a much  older  music 
hall  artist,  the  once  famous  Calvero. 

There  are  a number  of  characteristic 
and  inimitable  Chaplin  touches  and 
two  more  substantial  pieces  of  fooling. 
On  one  of  these,  which  is  more 
remarkable  for  ingenuity  than 
refinement,  Mr.  Chaplin  is  assisted  bv 
two  imaginary  fleas.  In  the  other  he 
is  very  able  accompanied  by  Buster 
Keaton,  whose  invariable  gravity  is  on 
this  occasion  supplemented  by  a 
prodigious  moustache.  This  is  a 
speechless  turn,  a musical  performance 
with  perhaps  a hint  of  the  technique  of 
Grock,  and  here  it  is  manifest  that  the 
old  hand  of  Charlie  the  comedian  has 
lost  none  of  its  skill.  The  clowning 
is  none  the  less  effective  for  being 
elementary. 

( Continued  on  page  263) 
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THE  MERRY  WIDOW 
Starring:  Lana  Turner  and  Fernando 
Lamas.  Producer:  Joe  Pasternak. 
Director:  Curtis  Bernhardt.  Based 
on  the  operetta  written  by  Franz 
Lehar.  Certificate  : U.  Category  ; 
A.  Running  time : 105  minutes. 

M.-G.-M.  have  revived  this  deservedly 
popular  Edwardian  musical  comedy 
with  all  the  lavishness  and  technical 
perfection  of  modern  cinema.  Whether 
or  not  it  is  faithful  to  the  original 
operetta  I cannot  say,  since  I have 
never  seen  it,  but  I do  remember  doing 
physical  jerks  in  the  kindergarten  to 
art  enchanting  tune,  the  waltz  from 
“The  Merry  Widow”,  and  thereafter 
always  living  in  hopes  of  seeing  the 
show.  The  film,  anyway,  is  as  good 
as  the  dreams.  Being  carried  away 
with  the  delightful  medley  of  colour, 
movement  and  melody  it  is  hard  to  be 
critical.  And  why  should  we  be  ? Why 
not  enjov  the  show?  Yes,  whv  not? 

G. 

I DREAM  OF  JEANNIE 
Starring:  Eileen  Christy,  Ray  Middle- 
ton,  Billy  Shirley  and  Muriel 
Lawrence.  Director:  Alan  Dwan. 
Distributors:  Republic  Pictures. 

Certificate : U.  Category : C. 

Running  time : 91  minutes. 

A romantic  and  naive  version  of  the 
story  of  the  American  song-writer, 
Stephen  Collins  Foster,  to  whom  we 
owe  such  favourites  as  “Old  Folks  At 
Home”,  “Old  Joe”.  “Suzannali”,  “Old 
Kentucky  Home”  and,  of  course, 
“Jeannie  with  the  Light  Brown  Hair”. 

The  chief  characters  are  played  bv 
names  new  to  me  : Ray  Middleton  as 
the  well-known  Edwin  Christy,  founder 
of  the  Minstrels,  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
life-like.  Eileen  Christy  as  Jeannie  is 
tuneful  and  easy  to  look  at  and  Muriel 
Lawrence  gives  a useful  picture  of  a 
temperamental  prima  donna.  Bill 
Shirley  is  pleasant  if  unexciting  as 
Stephen  Foster.  The  colour — Trucolor 
— was  anything  but  : the  variations  in 
the  ladies’  hair  shades  were  quite 
startling  at  times ! 

A film  which  will  satisfy  the  family 
looking  for  a harmless  musical  evening, 
espeeiallv  if  thev  like  nigger  minstrels. 

V. 


George  Colouris,  Eva  Bartok,  Raymond  Yoi 
and  Richard  Todd  in  "Venetian  Bird" 

VENETIAN  BIRD 


Starring:  Richard  Todd,  Eva  Bartok, 
John  Gregson,  Margot  Grahame. 
Producer:  Betty  Box.  Director: 
Ralf  Thomas.  Distributors: 
G.F.D.  Screenplay:  Victor 

Canning.  Certificate : A.  Category. 
A.  Running  time : 95  minutes. 
If  you  have  been  to  Venice,  this  film 
will  evoke  for  you  a thousand  pleasant 
memories  of  the  grace,  the  grandeur, 


John  Gregson  in  a scene  from 
“Venetian  Bird!’ 
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Walter  Rilla,  John  Bailey  and  Richard 
Todd  in  ‘‘Venetian  Bird" 


the  colour,  the  beauty  and  the  nobility 
of  this  colourful  corner  of  Italy.  You 
will  see  again  the  Grand  Canal,  with 
its  graceful  curves,  the  lagoons,  the 
innumerable  lovely  bridges  and  styles 
and  scales  of  architecture  which  delight 
the  mind  . . . St.  Mark’s,  with  its 
rich  famous  piazza  and  ever-hungry 
pigeons.  The  palace  of  the  Doges, 
etc.,  etc. 

Too  bad  if  you  have  not  been  to 
Venice,  for  apart  from  its  excellent 
photography  there  is  little  else  in  this 
film  to  commend.  It  has  a lean  plot 
which,  as  it  endeavours  to  grow, 
becomes  more  and  more  confused  and 
complicated.  At  no  time  could  I accept 
Richard  Todd  as  a specialist  in 
international  intrigue.  Even  his  pipe 
and  baslied-in  hat  didn’t  help  to  create 
the  part.  Once  Eva  Bartok,  looking 
like  something  out  of  Madame 
Tussaud’s,  but  not  so  lively,  came  into 
the  picture  one  guessed  that  it  would 
not  be  long  before  Richard  Todd  would 
be  engaged  in  a love  intrigue  with  her. 
Richard  Todd  making  screen-love  to 
Eva  Bartok  is  one  of  the  most  artificial 
and  insipid  things  I have  seen  at  the 
movies. 

I saw  in  this  film  all  the  ingredients 
for  a Walt  Disnev  silly  svmphonv. 

' E. 


SHE’S  WORKING  HER  WAY 
THROUGH  COLLEGE 
Starring:  Virginia  Mayo,  Ronald 

Reagan,  Gene  Nelson.  Director: 
Bruce  Humberstone.  Warner 
Picture.  Technicolor.  Certificate : 
U.  Category:  B.  Running 

time  : 90  minutes  approximately . 

The  trailer  which  was  shown  before 
this  film  at  the  press  show  asked 
“What  is  she  doing?”  and  produced  a 
series  of  photographs  of  Virginia  Mayo 
dancing  and  singing.  Luckily,  they 
seemed  sure  that  I would  not  guess 
right,  and  told  me  that  she  was 
working  her  way  through  college.  This 
is  as  unlikely  as  any  other  college  story 
from  America,  but  makes  a lively 
musical,  in  which  lectures  develop 
rapidly  towards  variety  shows,  assisted 
by  full  orchestra  and  a stage  of  desks. 
Professors  are  amorous,  students  dance 
through  the  streets  to  welcome  new- 
comers, and  college  education,  we  are 
told,  is  the  inalienable  right  of  every 
American  citizen. 

It  is  a jolly  film,  with  a chorus  both 
for  the  stage  shows  and  the  exams., 
which  no  one  ever  fails. 

M. 

CONTINENTAL  FILMS 

ANNA 

Starring:  Silvana  Mangano,  Gaby 

Morlay,  Raf  Vallone  and  Vittorio 
Gassmann.  Director:  Alberto 

Lattuada.  Distributors:  Archway 
Films.  Certificate:  A.  Category: 
A.  Running  time:  100  minutes 
approximately . 

The  nun’s  wimple  has  a fatal 
fascination  for  the  film  actress. 
Perhaps,  like  the  comic  wishing  to 
play  Hamlet,  the  glamour  girl  fancies 
herself  in  the  madonna-like  lines 
imparted  by  the  veil  and  flowing 
draperies  proper  to  the  cloister.  Alas, 
if  the  cowl  does  not  make  the  monk, 
still  less  does,  the  veil  make  the  nun. 
And  what  an  unlikely  community  thev 
are ! Margaret  Lockwood,  Ingrid 
Bergmann,  Claudette  Colbert,  Loretta 
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Young,  Deborah  Kerr,  dozens  of  French 
film  actresses  and  now  the  Signorina 
whose  exaggerated  body  lines  bowled 
over  the  critics  in  Bitter  Rice  ! 

In  Anna,  we  see  her  as  a cabaret 
dancer  who,  under  the  spell  of  a nasty 
barman,  wishes  to  marry  a nice 
farmer.  Unfortunately  the  barman 
arrives  on  the  eve  of  the  wedding  and 
after  wounding  the  signorina  is 
himself  killed  by  the  farmer.  While 
being  nursed  in  hospital  she  discovers 
a religious  vocation.  She  dons  the 
veil  and  in  no  time  is  the  chief 
surgeon’s  indispensable  assistant. 
Mother  Superior  rather  doubts  Sister 
Anna’s  vocation  and,  when  the  farmer 
is  carried  in  on  a stretcher  after  an 
accident,  it  looks  as  if  Anna  is  in  doubt 
herself  : quite  literally  she  lets  her  hair 
down,  but  that,  she  says,  is  only  to  help 
him  get  over  his  crisis  and  is  what, 
she  tells  us,  she  would  do  for  any  man 
in  need.  In  the  end,  he  drives  away 
and  she  turns  her  steps  firmly  towards 
the  next  batch  of  casualties. 

Quite  a remarkable  film  and  bound 
to  ring  the  box-office  bell ; for  there  are 
thousands  who,  like  the  film  actresses, 
are  fascinated  by  the  sight  of  a nun’s 
habit,  especially  on  the  covers  of 
luridly  coloured  novelettes  : and  this  is 
that  kind  of  story.  True,  there  are  a 
number  of  examples  of  ladies  of  easy 
virtue  who  have  received  and 
persevered  in  the  grace  of  a religious 
vocation ; thank  God  for  it ; but  this 
film  does  not  help  us  to  believe  in  the 
probability  of  such  a vocation. 

To  begin  with,  they  have  their 
psychology  as  well  as  their  facts  all 
mixed  up.  The  publicity  blurb  speaks 
of  “the  cabaret  star  who  turned  away 
from  Love  and  Life”.  They  do  not 
realise  that  a religious  vocation  which 
is  not  based  on  deep  love  and  a zest 
for  life  would  not  last  the  first  week 
of  the  postulancy.  Or  are  tliev 
confusing  love  and  life  with  lust  and 
abandon  ? Further,  marriage  is  not  an 
“evil”  to  be  prayed  against  as  a kind 
of  “temptation”,  but  is  another  form 
of  vocation  to  which  the  majority  of 
people  are  called.  Anna  has  everv 
right  to  consider  whether  she  is  called 
to  one  or  the  other,  but  not  to  regard 
the  latter  as  opposed  to  religious  life. 
It  is,  at  its  best,  a different  kind  of 
religious  life.  It  is  a good  thing  to 
give  up  the  service  of  one  man  in 
particular  for  the  service  of  humanity 
in  general,  so  long  as  it  is  done  for 


the  love  of  God.  The  point  was 
well  put  in  The  Bells  of  St.  Mary’s, 
where  the  nun  said  to  the  girl  running 
away  from  life  : “To  become  a nun  is 
to  give  up  something  good  for 
something  better”. 

Another  false  implication,  so  often 
made  in  films,  is  that  a woman  cannot 
help  herself  when  invited  to  unlawful 
intimacies  with  a man  she  does  not 
love ; that  she  is  drawn  against  her 
will.  This  is  not  true  and  is  dangerous 
teaching.  Such  a woman  gives  in  to 
temptation  as  the  result  of  a weak  will 
but  not  against  her  will.  She  can 
resist  if  she  wants  to. 

It  would  also  be  well  if  screen-writers 
were  to  consult  the  Code  of  Canon 
Law  before  inventing  characters  who 
have  to  take  the  veil  or  don  the 
cassock.  A probationary  period  of  at 
least  six  months  is  demanded  before  the 
novitiate  begins  and  the  novitiate 
must  last  for  at  least  a year  before  there 
is  any  question  of  vows,  temporary  or 
perpetual.  Furthermore,  the  novitiate 
must  be  spent  in  the  Novitiate  and  not 
in  public  hospitals  or  parish  centres. 

The  film,  as  usually  with  Italian  films, 
is  beautifully  photographed  and  the 
acting  is,  on  the  whole,  commendable. 
Making  allowances  for  the  romantic 
nonsense  regarding  the  religious  life, 
Anna  is  a film  which  proves  to  be  rather 
less  objectionable,  morally  speaking, 
than  the  sensational  and  naive  publicity 
had  led  one  to  fear.  But  in  any  case, 
definitelv  not  for  children. 

V. 

STRANGERS  IN  THE  HOUSE 

Starring:  Raimu,  Juliette  Faber, 

Jacques  Baumer,  Andre  Reybaz, 
Moloudi  and  Jean  Tissier. 
Director:  Henri  Decoin.  Distrib- 
utors: G.  C.  T.  (Distributors) 
Ltd.  Certificate ; A.  Category: 
A.  Running  time:  88  minutes 

approximately . 

This  is  one  of  the  last  films  made 
by  the  great  Raimu  before  his  death  in 
1948.  Though  it  does  not  equal  his 
best  work,  in  Marius  or  Femme  Du 
Boulanger  it  is  sufficiently  out  of  the 
ordinary  to  make  a visit  worth  while. 
The  film  itself  is  based  on  Simenon’s 
novel,  “Les  inconnus  Dans  La  Maison”, 


and  tells  of  an  -embittered  barrister 
whose  daughter  js  involved  in  a murder 
mystery  and  who  comes  out  of  his 
drunken  retirement  to  plead  for  her 
fiance,  charged  with  the  crime.  The 
story  itself  is  characteristic  of 
Simenon’s  mordant  style,  its  dramatis 
personae  conforming  to  architypes 
which  the  author  manipulates  to  point 
his  views  on  social  philosophy.  This 
being  said,  the  film  does  not  seem  to 
be  much  more  than  an  average  “who- 
dunnit”, an  unreal  young  delinquent 
and  an  overlong  court  scene 
straining  credulity  excessively.  The 
version  shown  in  London  seems  to  be 
considerably  shorter  than  that  issued  in 
France.  Doubtless  we  have  lost  some 
of  the  more  objectionable  “French” 
bits.  The  remainder  should  shock 
nobody  but  those  who  dislike  seeing  a 
great  actor  amid  pigmies. 

V. 

MARGHERITA  DA  CORTONA 
Starring:  Maria  Frau,  Aldo  Nicodemi. 
Producer:  Alberto  Manca. 

Director:  Mario  Bonnard.  A 

Scalera  Secolo  Production 
presented  by  Studio  One.  Film 
Distributors  Ltd.  In  Italian  with 
English  sub-titles.  Certificate: 
A.  Category:  B.  Running  time: 
103  minutes. 

Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  this  film 
falls  short  in  its  portrayal  of  the  main 
character.  The  principal  facts  in  the 
life  of  St.  Margaret  are  there — her 
unhappy  childhood,  her  flight  with  her 
lover  and  her  conversion  after  his 
death  : but  there  is  also  much  fictional 
embroidery  and  some  important 
omissions.  The  late  Father  Cuthbert’s 
admirable  article  on  the  saint  in  the 
“Catholic  Encyclopedia”  tells  us  that 
the  identity  of  her  lover  is  uncertain, 
though  it  is  known  that  he  had  a castle 
near  Montepulciano  in  which  she  lived 
with  him  for  nine  years  and  bore  him 
a son  : in  the  film  he  is  called  Arser.io 
del  Monte,  no  indication  is  given  of  a 
long  relationship  and  the  son  fails  to 
put  in  an  appearance.  Also  he  was  in 
fact  accidentally  killed  on  a journey, 
not  murdered  : most  important  of  ail, 
Father  Cuthbert  makes  no  mention  of 
any  Papal  dispensation  for  a marriage, 
such  as  we  are  actually  shown  in  the 
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film ; indeed  there  was  never  any 
question  of  marriage  at  all.  The  almost 
terrifying  penances  undertaken  by  St. 
Margaret  after  her  conversion  are 
barely  hinted  at;  in  fact  the  whole  of 
the  post-conversion  period  is  so 
compressed  that  she  seems  to  attain  to 
sanctity  and  begin  working  miracles  all 
in  a moment.  Growth  in  holiness 
particularly  after  a life  of  sin  is  nearly 
always  a slow  process  (it  certainly  was 
in  her  case),  but  of  this  we  are  given 
no  indication.  In  spite  of  her 
austerities  and  penances  Margaret  was 
essentially  gay — being  a Tuscan  she 
could  not  possibly  have  been  otherwise 
— but  of  this  characteristic  no  hint  is 
given  unless  it  be  in  some  of  the 
charming  scenes  with  the  boy  goatherd 
early  in  the  film. 

But  the  figure  of  Margaret,  though 
lacking  in  that  attractiveness  and 
charm  always  so  characteristic  of 
sanctity,  is  reverently  portrayed  and 
there  is  nothing  whatever  to  offend 
Catholic  sentiment  : in  fact  there  is 
much  to  edify. 

There  is  also  much  to  entertain  : the 
lovely  Tuscan  scenery  is  a joy  and  so 
are  the  gay  gatherings  and  costumes 
at  tournament  or  country  fair.  There 
is  plenty  of  drama,  the  dialogue  is 
good  and  at  times  most  amusing,  and 
the  acting  if  not  superlative  is  perfectly 
adequate.  The  sub-titles  are  quite 
helpful,  more  so  than  usual. 

T.  C.  F. 

GOLDEN  MARIE 

Starring:  Simone  Signoret,  Serge 

Reggiani,  Claude  Dauphin. 
Director:  Jacques  Becker.  Distrib- 
utors: Films  de  France.  French 
dialogue  with  English  sub-titles. 
Certificate:  X.  Category:  A. 

Running  time:  96  minutes. 

Whatever  popularity  this  film  (known 
in  France  as  Casque  d’Or ) attains  may 
be  due  to  its  technical  excellence,  its 
dramatic  quality,  its  sense  of  period 
and  the  way  in  which  it  brings  to  life 
the  Paris  depicted  by  Toulouse- 
Lautrec.  It  may  be.  On  the  other 
hand  it  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
picture  ingeniously  contrives  to  suggest 
— without,  of  course,  actual  and 
censorable  indecency — (a)  a man  getting 
into  bed  stark  naked  with  a woman  not 
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his  wife  and  (b)  the  guillotine 
descending  on  a criminal’s  head. 

No  moral  is  pointed  nor  is  there 
anything  to  uplift  the  spirit.  I could 
not  help  reflecting  what  a miserable 
business  this  gay  life  seems  to  be. 
The  people  portrayed  could  have 


enjoyed  this  world  so  much  more  if 
they  had  been  less  absorbed  in  murder, 
robbery  and  promiscuity.  It  is  the 
same  man  who  features  in  (a)  and  (b) 
above.  I should  not  have  thought  it 
was  worth  it. 

Q- 


SOME  FILMS  REVIEWED 
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NOTE.  Inclusion  in  this  list  does 
not  connote  positive  recommendation. 
Readers  are  reminded  to  refer  to  the 
full  review  when  assessing:  a film. 

Category  A.  indicates  adults  only; 
B.  adults  and  adolescents:  C,  family 


audiences;  D,  particularly 

for 

children. 

Reviewed  in  “Focus” 

(Vol 

. V, 

Nos.  7,  8,  9 and 

10) 

Affair  in  Trinidad 

(B) 

(226) 

Battle  At  Apache  Pass, 

The 

(B) 

(164) 

Brandy  for  the  Parson 

(C) 

(208) 

Brave  Don’t  Cry,  The 

(225) 

Bugles  in  the  Afternoon 

(A) 

(183) 

California  Conquest 

(C) 

(165) 

Canterbury  Road,  The 

(C) 

(203) 

Carrie 

(A) 

(209) 

Carson  City 

(B) 

(229) 

Clash  By  Night 

(A) 

(202) 

Deadline 

(B) 

(161) 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande 

(B) 

(182) 

Derby  Day 

(B) 

(161) 

Diplomatic  Courier 

(B) 

(183) 

Dreamboat 

(B) 

(203) 

Duel  at  Silver  Creekt  The 

(B) 

(205) 

Gift  Horse 

(206) 

Gone  With  The  Wind 

(A) 

(200) 

Green  Glove,  The 

(A) 

(183) 

Half  Breed,  The 

(B) 

(180) 

Has  Anybody  Seen  My 

Gal  ? 

(B) 

(160) 

24  Hours  of  a Woman’s 

Life 

(A) 

(224) 

I’ll  See  You  In  My 

Dreams 

(B) 

(182) 

Importance  of  Being 

Earnest,  The 

(C) 

(176) 

Ivanhoe 

(B) 

(184) 

Jumping  Jacks ■ 

(B) 

(227) 

Just  Across  the  Street 

(B) 

(160) 

Just  For  You 

(224) 

Kangaroo 

(B) 

(183) 

Les  Miserables 

(B) 

(227) 

Little  Big  Shot 

(B) 

(209) 

Lydia  Bailey 

(B) 

(165) 

Macao 

(A) 

(182) 

Man  of  Bronze 

(A) 

(162) 

Mandy 

(A) 

(204) 

Maru  Maru 

(B) 

(178) 

Mourning  Becomes 

Electra 

(A) 

(152) 

My  Six  Convicts 

(A) 

(160) 

Objective,  Burma ! 

(A) 

(225) 

Only  the  Valiant 

(C) 

(226) 

Outcast,  The 

(B) 

(202) 

Penny  Princess 

(B) 

(209) 

Planter’s  Wife,  The 

(A) 

(236) 

Quiet  Man,  The 

(A) 

(155) 

Rainbow  'Round  My 

Shoulder 

(B) 

(226) 

Room  For  One  More 

(C) 

(202) 

Scaramouchc 

(B) 

(228) 

Scarlet  Angel 

(185) 

Silent  Voice,  The 

(C) 

(165) 

Skirts  Ahoy 

(B) 

(159) 

Slaughter  Trail 

(B) 

(202) 

So  Bright  the  Flame 

(B) 

(164) 

Something  Money  Can’t 

Buy 

(C) 

(179) 

Something  to  Live  For 

(B) 

(228) 

Son  of  Paleface 

(B) 

(201) 

Sound  Barrier,  The 

(B) 

(207) 

Stars  Said  No,  The 

(C) 

(163) 

Story  of  Will  Rogers, 

The 

(C) 

(228) 

Sudden  Fear 

(229) 

Thing,  The 

(B) 

(203) 

This  Woman  is 

Dangerous 

(A) 

(160) 

Treasure  Hunt 

(C) 

(178) 

Untamed  Frontier 

(B) 

(178) 

Wait  ’til  the  Sun  Shines, 

Nellie 

(B) 

(162) 

Waterloo  Bridge 

(A) 

(155) 

We’re  Not  Married  ? 

(A) 

(206) 

Where’s  Charley  ? 

(B) 

(209) 

Who  Goes  There  ? 

(B) 

(180) 

Woman’s  Angle,  The 

(A) 

(178) 

World  in  His  Arms,  The 

(B) 

(208) 

You’re  Only  Young 
Twice  ' ' (B)  (208) 
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ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Catholic  Film  Institute  will 
be  held  on  Thursday,  November  27th,  at  8 p.m.  at  the  Challoner  Club, 
61  Pont  Street,  London,  S.W.l.  This  meeting  will  be  for  members  only. 


A General  Public  Meeting  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  December  4th, 
at  8 p.m.  at  Westminster  Cathedral  Hall,  Ambrosden  Avenue,  S.W.l. 

In  the  Chair  : Ted  Kavanagh,  K.S.G. 

Speakers  : Rev.  Father  Alan  Keenan,  O.F.M.,  will  talk  on  the  work 
of  the  C.F.I. 

George  More  O’Ferrall,  the  well-known  Film  Director  and  T.V. 
Producer,  will  talk  about  his  recent  film  work.  He  is  at  present  engaged 
on  the  film  version  of  Graham  Greene’s  Heart  of  the  Matter.  His  latest 
films  are  Angels  One  Five,  The  Holly  and  the  Ivy. 

Other  well-known  stage  and  film  personalities  will  be  present, 
engagements  permitting. 

Please  come  and  bring  your  friends  and  help  to  interest  them  in 
the  work  and  needs  of  the  C.F.I. 


French  Actors  Cast  For  New  Disney 
Film:  The  Sword  and  the  Rose 


To  bring  to  the  screen  the 
atmosphere  of  France,  and  mark  the 
distinction  between  the  court  of 
Henry  VIII  and  that  of  King  Louis 
XII  of  France,  Walt  Disney  has 
chosen  five  French  actors  to  play 
important  roles  in  The  Sword  and  the 
Rose,  his  third  all-live  action  British 
Technicolor  film  now  in  production  at 
Pinewood. 

They  are  Jean  Mercure,  Gerard  Oury, 
Fernand  Fabre,  Gaston  Richer  and 
Robert  Le  Beal. 

Character  actor  and  stage  producer, 
Mercure,  plays  the  important  role  of 
Louis  XII,  ailing  monarch  on  whose 
behalf  Henry  VIII  (James  Robertson 


Justice)  arranges  a marriage  with  his 
unwilling  sister,  Mary  Tudor  (Glynis 
Johns). 

Louis  XII’s  heir,  the  Dauphin,  who 
becomes  King  Francis  I,  is  portrayed 
by  Gerard  Oury,  who  seems  to  have 
made  a habit  in  recent  years  of  playing 
“royal”  roles  on  the  French  stage  and 
screen. 

Fernand  Fabre,  Gaston  Richer  and 
Robert  Le  Beal — all  prominent  stage 
and  screen  artists  in  Paris — have 
comparatively  small  but  none  the  less 
significant  roles  as  the  French 
Ambassador,  the  Grand  Chancellor  of 
France  and ' King  Louis’s  royal 
physician  in  this  historical  romance. 
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1 6mm.  RELEASES 


The  list  of  16mm.  films  available  to 
the  non-commereial  film-user  grows 
continuously  but  unhappily  not 
consistently.  The  quality  of  prints 
varies,  both  as  to  visual  and  aural 
excellence.  It  is  a pleasure,  therefore, 
to  be  able  to  recommend  unreservedly 
Royal  Journey  (52  minutes),  the  account 
of  the  Canadian  journey  of  Princess 
Elizabeth  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 
The  colour  system,  Ektacolour,  is 
unfailingly  good  and  the  Canadian 
background  benefits  to  the  full.  Here 
is  a film  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
for  all  kinds  of  audience. 

Those  who  like  Alastair  Sim  and 
Joyce  Grenfell  in  their  whimsiest  mood 
will  enjoy  Laughter  In  Paradise  (93 
minutes)  in  which  a number  of  people 
have  to  perform  various  unpleasant 
tasks  before  they  qualify  for  an 
inheritance.  In  the  same  light-hearted 
mood  is  the  musical  Happy  Go  Lovely 
(97  minutes),  a Hollywood  type 
backstage  piece  set  in  the  beautiful 
city  of  Edinburgh  but  having  little 
other  connection  with  Scotland  than  a 
few  misplaced  plaids.  \ era  Ellen 
dances  divinely  and  David  Niven  looks 
on.  David  Niven  may  also  be  seen  in 
Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  (118  minutes),  a 
colourful  but  not  very  truthful  picture 
of  the  Stuart  attempt  to  regain  the 
throne  of  England.  It  is  entertaining 
if  you  are  not  too  sensitive  to 
authenticity. 

An  Irish  background  redeems  the 
film  version  of  a somewhat  lame  stage 
play  which  appears  under  the  title  of 
Talk  of  a Million.  Jack  Warner, 

Barbara  Mullen  and  a number  of  young 
Irish  players  do  what  they  can  with  the 
story  of  a plausible,  work-shy  man 
who  blarneys  his  way  into  the 
possession  of  a lot  of  credit  and  so 
benefits  his  family  (83  minutes).  Will 
please  the  family  audience. 

Stewart  Granger  and  the  charming 
little  Italian  star,  Pier  Angeli,  adorn 
The  Light  Touch  (107  minutes),  a 
harmless  but  highly  improbable  story 
of  a dealer  in  forged  and  stolen 
paintings.  More  suitable  for  adult 


audiences.  A moving  story  of  a war- 
blinded  soldier’s  efforts  to  regain 
confidence  is  told  in  Lights  Out  (97 
minutes),  in  which  Arthur  Kennedy  and 
Peggy  Dow  both  give  more  than 
ordinarily  good  performances. 

Rommel — Desert  Fox  (89  minutes) 
aroused  considerable  resentment  among 
certain  sections  of  the  public  when 
originally  shown.  It  is  a well-made 
but  romanticised  version  of  the  life  of 
Hitler’s  Marshal  and  gives  James 
Mason  an  opportunity  to  show  what  an 
excellent  actor  he  can  be.  James  Mason 
is  also  to  be  seen  in  a glamorous 
version  of  the  Flying  Dutchman  legend, 
Pandora  and  the  Flying  Dutchman.  It 
is  superbly  photographed  and  the 
scenery,  in  Spain,  is  well-captured. 
But  it  is  an  absurd  story  with  scenes 
in  the  bull-ring  and  elsewdiere  which 
make  it  unsuitable  for  children. 


Your  Film 
Show 

The  Catholic  Film 
Institute  projection 
unit  is  available  for 
film  shows  in  the 
London  area 
Moderate  Charges 
Particulars  from 
The 

Catholic  Film  Institute 
157  Victoria  Street, 
London,  S.W.I 
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Catholic  Stage  Guild 


Ted  Kavanagh,  K.S.G.,  presided  at 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Catholic 
Stage  Guild’  on  Sunday,  September 
28th.  A large  attendance  heard  of  the 
arrangements  which  had  been  made 
for  a Requiem  Mass  for  the  late  Ella 
Shields;  of  the  Mass  Cards  which  have 
been  sent  to  most  of  the  provincial 
theatres  and  of  the  gratifying  response 
from  more  than  200  priests  ready  to  act 
as  Regional  Chaplains.  It  was  also 
reported  that  the  Stage  Guild  had 
been  requested  to  repeat  the  Rosary 
Pageant  which,  accordingly,  under  the 
production  of  Alan  Rye,  would  be 
presented  again  at  the  Albert  Hall  on 
October  29th  and  30tli.  Another 
Charity  Matinee  for  the  funds  of  the 
C.S.G.  was  announced  to  take  place  in 
February.  An  appeal  was  again  made 
for  all  persons  professionally  associated 
with  the  entertainment  business  to  join 
the  Catholic  Stage  Guild.  Variety 
artists  in  particular  are  invited  to 
regard  the  Guild  as  extending  them  a 
specially  warm  invitation. 

Father  Joseph  Christie,  S.J.,  gave  an 
interesting,  witty  and  wise  address 
which  was  much  appreciated  by  the 
members  of  the  entertainment 
professions  present.  Father  Christie 
said  that  the  world  is  suffering  from  an 
overdose  of  false  humility.  Stage  folk 
know  the  value  of  a true  evaluation  of 
talents.  No  one  is  as  good  as  the 
best.  There  is  no  room  for  false 
egalitarianism.  True  art  should  bring 
us  nearer  to  God.  Catholics  know  this 
better  than  others,  that  is  why  they 
are  both  more  truly  humble  and  also 
more  happy.  It  is  the  business  of  life 
to  grow  more  beautiful.  The  Incarnation 


Our  cover  picture  shows 
Charlie  Chaplin  and 
Claire  Bloom  in 
a scene  from 
Limelight. 


was  the  Man-God  doing  a job  naturally 
as  well  as  possible.  That  is  the  lesson 
of  the  parable  of  the  Talents.  Our 
Lord  has  the  right  to  expect  that  our 
talents  should  be  doubled.  God  asks 
us  to  be  naturally  the  best  thing  we 
can.  True  humility  is  to  be  grateful 
for  the  gifts  we  have  and  to  do  our 
best  with  them.  Pride  begins  to 
operate  when  God’s  gifts  are  not 
recognised  as  gifts.  Thus  the  busier 
we  are  the  more  we  ought  to  pray  : 
actors  who  have  to  put  on  an  act  for 
their  audiences  may  pray  to  do  that  as 
well  as  possible  in  order  to  make 
people  happy.  Catholics  have  to 

spread  out  happiness  and  actors  know 
how  to  do  that  better  than  most.  The 
only  thing  to  remember  is  that  we  all 
put  on  an  act  from  time  to  time,  but 
there  is  no  point  in  putting  on  an  act 
before  God  : He  knows  us  as  we  are. 


CATHOLIC  16mm.  GUILD 

Chairman  : 

The  Rev.  F.  E.  Young 
Hon.  Secretary  : 

Miss  Maureen  Riley 
Hon.  Treasurer  : 

The  Rev.  F.  Bishop 
Minimum  Membership  Fee  : 
5/-  per  annum 

Main  Object  : To  make  available 
the  best  technical  advice  and 
co-operation  at  all  levels  for  those 
amateur  cinematographers  willing 
to  help  in  the  production  of 
religious  films  for  instructional 
purposes 

All  enquiries  to  : 

Catholic  16mm.  Guild 

151  VICTORIA  STREET 
LONDON,  S.W.1 
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C.F.I. 

The  routine  work  of  office  and 
editorial  and  managerial  sections 
continue  uneventfully.  Our  “dungeon”  in 
the  basement  of  157  Victoria  Street  has 
become  a centre  to  which  many  kinds 
of  Catholic  action  converge.  We  act  as 
storage  house  for  the  stock  of  a 
newly-launclied  publisher;  we  are  the 
distributing  centre  for  the  local 
stalwarts  who  sell  the  “Catholic 
Worker”.  We  have  even  been  asked, 
recently,  if  we  would  let  our  Fatima 
Shrine  travel  to  Reading  to  help 
stimulate  devotion  to  Our  Lady.  These 
things  please  us  very  much  with  the 
thought  that  we  are  not  a self-centred 
department,  unaware  of  the  part  played 
by  others  in  the  great  field  of  Catholic 
endeavour.  We  are  and  hope  to  be 
“good  neighbours”  to  all  those  working 
in  that  field. 

Nevertheless,  we  sometimes  feel  sad 
that  our  own  efforts  appear  to  show 
little  material  return  for  the  amount  of 
work  and  time  expended.  We  remain 
in  debt  to  many  generous  benefactors. 
The  circulation  of  Focus  remains  little 
different  to  what  it  was  this  time  last 
year,  the  membership  numbers  remain 
unadventurous. 

Membership 

We  feel  somewhat  conscience 
stricken  when  speaking  of  members. 
The  generous  “privileged”  members  so 
far  seem  to  have  been  privileged  to  do 
nothing  but  make  a bigger  contribution 
to  the  C.F.I.  The  intention  was  to 
publish,  from  time  to  time,  articles  and 
reports  of  conferences,  etc.,  which 
would  be  of  interest  to  our  members. 
Such  possible  articles  abound,  but  we 
are  unable  to  afford  to  print  them.  In 
view  of  our  present  state  of  indebtedness, 
it  would  be  improper  to  do  anything 
which  would  side-track  our  efforts  to 


NOTES 

pay  our  creditors.  Still,  we  live  in 
hope  and  while  those  members  we 
already  have  continue  to  be  as  generous 
and  interested  in  the  work  of  C.F.I., 
we  shall  strain  every  nerve  to  keep 
faith. 

After  all,  the  work  we  do  is  not  for 
our  own  aggrandisement,  but  to  try  to 
implement  the  directives  given  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Church,  who  see  the 
need  for  positive  action  in  bringing 
Catholic  influence  to  bear  upon  the 
world  of  film. 

Film  Library 

Our  main  support  continues  to  come 
from  the  commissions  we  receive  as 
agents  for  the  films  which  our  clients 
book  from  us. 

Our  own  short  list  of  films  remains 
popular  and  we  are  grateful  to  those 
who  make  an  effort  to  arrange  • a 
showing  in  their  parish  or  district. 
But  there  are  still  many  parts  of  the 
country  which  seem  to  be  unaware  of 
the  possibilities  for  putting  on  and 
showing  Catholic  films.  If  we  had  a 
really  enthusiastic  distribution  of, 
e.g.,  Pilgrimage  to  Fatima , Crucifers 
to  Walsingham,  Rome  of  the  Pilgrims, 
Legend  of  Norfolk,  we  should  be  able 
to  go  ahead  with  the  production  of 
other  subjects  which  need  to  be  covered. 

Lectures 

Lectures  and  conferences  have  been 
given  to  the  Association  of  Convent 
Schools  at  Teignmouth,  by  Father 
Declan,  O.F.M.  (Editor  of  Focus),  to 
the  Northampton  Catholic  Social  Club, 
to  the  Streatham  Youth  Club,  to  the 
National  Film  Institute  of  Ireland,  to 
the  Senior  Divines  at  St.  Patrick’s 
College,  Maynooth,  to  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Course  at  Tring,  by  the  Hon, 
Secretary. 
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LIMELIGHT 

( Continued  from  page  252) 

Claire  Bloom,  both  as  actress  ami 
ballerina — a ballet  is  thrown  in  for 
good  measure — is  a leading  lady  not 
unworthy  of  the  solitary  star.  Nigel 
Bruce  and  Marjorie  Bennett  are 
excellent  in  supporting  parts. 

It  is  interesting,  unusual  and 
commendable  that  Mr.  Chaplin,  so 
successful  in  popular  appeal,  should 
also  not  avoid  or  disdain  the  intellect. 
Indeed  I have  been  becoming  anxious 
lest  one  who  must  have  made  more 
people  laugh  than  has  any  man 
living,  should  take  himself  too 
seriously.  But  in  this  film  he  has 
allayed  these  fears  by  sometimes 
laughing  gently  at  himself. 

There  is  an  incident  when  he  kneels 
in  prayer  at  the  back  of  the  stage — 
and  then  pretends  to  be  doing 
something  else  when  someone  catches 
him  at  it.  Some  will  see  in  this 
nothing  but  tasteless  flippancy.  I 
prefer  to  indulge  a little  fantasy. 
Terry  is  a diminutive  of  Teresa,  often 
a Catholic  name.  And  as  this  Terrv 
goes  on  the  stage  at  a first  night  she 
asks  Calvero  to  say  a prayer  for  her. 
He  at  once  replies  : “God  helps  those 
who  help  themselves.”  But  later,  oil 
his  knees,  he  begins  to  pray  : “You, 
whoever  you  are,  whatever  you 
are  ...”  Calvero  is  then  near  his 
death.  And  Limelight  is  a film 
haunted  by  a sense  of  transcience  and 
approaching  finality.  I seem  to  see  a 
new  humility  and  a tentative  suggestion 
that  perhaps  the  Chaplin  philosophy 
has  not  said  the  last  word.  Q. 


The  C.F.C. 

Our  friends  of  the  Catholic  Film 
Centre,  Sydney,  have  once  again  put  us 
in  their  debt.  They  have  compiled  a 
list  of  films  available  in  16mm.  from 
Sydney  film  exchanges.  They  are 
listed  alphabetically  in  sections  headed 
by  the  name  of  the  Australian 
distributing  company.  The  Guide  will 
be  brought  up  to  date  from  time  to 
time  with  the  issues  of  supplements. 
Comments  on  the  films  listed  have  been 
taken  from  “Catholic  Film  News”, 
Focus,  “Monthly  Film  Bulletin”  and 
“Film  User”.  Though  the  Guide  has 
been  published  for  the  benefit  of 


THE  SAVAGE 

Starring:  Charles  Heston,  Susan 

Morrow,  Peter  Hanson  and  Joan 
Taylor.  Director:  George  Marsall. 
A Paramount  Picture.  Certificate'. 
U.  Category : C.  Running  time : 
96  minutes. 

An  eleven-year-old  boy  is  the  solitary 
survivor  when  his  father  and  their 
waggon  train  are  wiped  out  by  Crow 
Indians,  marauding  on  Sioux  land. 
The  Sioux  chief  adopts  the  boy,  who 
grows  up  hating  the  Crow  Indians  but 
accepted  as  a Sioux.  He  becomes  a 
go-between  when  the  peace  treaty 
between  the  whites  and  the  Indians 
seems  to  be  broken  by  prejudiced 
white  soldiers.  The  rest  of  the  film 
is  taken  up  with  the  trickery  and 
double-crossing  until  the  inevitable 
fade-out  to  the  tune  of  brotherly  love 
all  round. 

We  have  had  a spate  of  these 
rehabilitating-Red  Indian  films  of  late. 
I am  all  for  brotherly  love  and  hand- 
shaking among  the  various  coloured 
skins  of  the  earth,  but  I am  a little 
suspicious  at  the  motives  for  these 
recent  efforts ; it  all  seems  too  much 
to  pattern.  However,  the  technicolor 
adds  to  the  entertainment  value  of  the 
film  what  the  acting  and  story  lacks, 
and  it  should  be  a safe  one  for  the 
family  which  likes  an  “Indians  and 
Cowboys”  film,  except  that  they  are 
not  cowboys  but  U.S.A.  militiamen. 

V. 


Film  Guide 

Australian  film-users,  it  will  be  helpful 
for  Catholic  film-users  in  this  country 
too.  As  a list  for  reference  with  brief 
comments  on  theme  and  audience 
suitability  it  will  assist  programme 
makers  in  Catholic  film  societies.  It  is 
a roneoed  edition  contained  in  a 
cardboard  envelope.  It  costs  16s.  6d. 
post  free,  from  The  Catholic  Film 
Centre,  Box  380,  G.P.O.,  Sydney, 

N.S.W.,  Australia.  This  seems 
expensive  from  English  standards  but 
its  value  is  not  to  be  reckoned  in 
shillings. 
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MONTHLY  FILM  MASS 


On  Friday,  November  14tli,  Holy 
Mass  will  be  celebrated  by  the  C.F.I. 
Chairman,  Mgr.  Thomas  Croft-Fraser, 
at  Brompton  Oratory,  London,  S.W.7, 
at  8 a.m.  The  Mass  will  be  offered  for 
the  intentions  of  all  those  working 
with  the  Catholic  Film  Institute  for 
the  promotion  of  good  motion  pictures. 

Several  of  the  priests  engaged  on 
this  work  have  been  in  the  habit  for 
some  years  past  of  offering  a monthly 
Mass  for  this  intention,  but  it  has  now 
been  suggested  to  us  that  we  should 
make  the  fact  public.  Consequently, 
the  Mass  on  November  14tli  will  be  the 
first  of  a regular  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  for  this  intention  at  the 
Oratory  on  each  second  Friday  of  the 
month  until  further  notice. 

Though  to  some  it  may  seem  strange 


that  the  cinema  should  be  made  the 
object  of  prayer,  to  Catholics  it  will  be 
in  keeping  with  their  general  attitude 
of  referring  all  things  to  God. 
“Whether  you  work  or  whether  you 
play,  do  all  things  for  the  love  of 
God,”  says  the  Apostle  and  in  the  case 
of  the  cinema,  which  is  so  powerful 
an  influence  for  good  or  ill,  we  need 
more  than  ever,  it  would  seem,  to  refer 
our  use  of  it  to  God’s  good  grace.  In 
some  of  the  countries  connected  with 
O.C.I.C.  there  is  a regular  apostolate 
of  prayer  directed  to  the  good  use  of 
the  cinema.  Perhaps  we  shall  develop 
this  idea  more  fully  later  on.  For  the 
present  we  are  sure  that  our  members 
and  friends  will  like  to  know  when  and 
where  Mass  is  being  offered  for  this 
intention  so  that  they  may  be  able  to 
join  their  prayers  to  ours. 


New  Gas  Council  Films 


Three  new  films  have  been  added 
recently  to  the  Gas  Council’s  already 
extensive  library.  In  Pride  and  Joy 
(Regent  Films,  14  minutes),  Mr.  Philip 
Harben  demonstrates  the  advantages  of 
a gas  cooker,  gives  practical  advice  on 
its  care  and  some  hints  on  cooking 
different  dishes.  As  any  TV  viewer 
will  know,  Mr.  Harbeu’s  personality  is 
a guarantee  of  a lively  presentation 
and,  though  somewhat  superficial,  the 
film  is  a useful  introduction  to  cooking 
by  gas.  The  Perfect  Husband  (Regent 
Films,  20  minutes)  finds  Mr.  Richard 
Hearne  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Harding  in  a 
comedy  mix-up  over  the  all  important 
question  of  domestic  bliss  and  the  little 
matter  of  being  modern  in  heating  one’s 
home.  Containing  some  most  amusing 
scenes,  the  film  as  a whole  fails  to  live 
up  to  the  level  of  its  best  moments  and 
we  are  left  at  the  end  little  the  wiser 
on  problems  of  domestic  heating.  In  a 
more  serious  vein,  The  Vital  Flame 
(John  Stewart,  25  minutes)  is  a well 
made  documentary  which  tells  the 
story  of  the  discovery  of  gas  by 
William  Murdoch,  of  his  fight  for 
recognition  and  the  gradual  growth  of 
the  gas  industry  from  a rich  man’s  toy 


to  its  position  today  where  few  aspects 
of  our  life  are  unaffected  by  the  use 
of  gas.  Though  the  concluding 
sequences  of  the  film  could  with 
advantage  have  been  shortened,  the  film 
presents  an  interesting  picture  of  the 
importance  of  the  gas  industry  today, 
while  the  historical  sequences  are 
unusually  well  handled. 

These  and  other  films  in  the  Gas 
Council’s  library  are  available  on  free 
loan  in  16mm.  or  35mm.  on  application 
to  the  Gas  Council  (Film  Library),  1 
Grosvenor  Place,  London,  S.W.l. 

S.  A. 
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The  film  strip,  The  Monks  of 
Kirkstall  Abbey,  reviewed  in  the 
October  issue  of  Focus,  may 
be  obtained  from  The  Hon. 
Secretary,  Leeds  Educational 
Film  Society,  Nunelay,  Canada 
Drive,  Rawdon,  Leeds,  not  from 
the  address  given  in  our  review. 
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“God  Bless  Us  All , 

Every  One ” 


Tiny  Tim’s  immortal  Christmas  wish 
springs  to  mind  as  we  come  again  to 
the  end  of  another  year’s  endeavour  in 
the  field  of  Catholic  Film  Action.  God 
does  bless  us  all  in  many  ways.  In 
spite  of  difficult  times  and  dreary 
news,  there  are  so  many  ordinary 
things  which  make  life  pleasant  which, 
perhaps,  we  do  not  think  of  as  gifts  of 
God.  Take  so  obvious  a thing  as 
Light.  How  many  things  are  made 
more  enjoyable  and  pleasant  as  a 
result  of  the  inestimable  gift  of  Light. 
The  faces  of  beloved  ones;  the  place 
we  live  in;  the  colours  and  shapes  of 
things. 

To  us  who  are  devoted  to  the  art 
which  could  not  even  exist  without 
Light,  it  becomes  an  especially  sacred 
thing.  “In  thy  light  shall  we  see 
light,”  says  the  psalmist,  and  these 
words  are  the  motto  which  govern  our 
work  for  good  cinema.  It  does  seem 


to  be  a peculiarly  odious  blasphemy 
that  anyone  should  ever  use  this 
wonderful  gift  to  darken  rather  than 
enlighten  men's  minds.  It  is  to 
prevent  such  a monstrous  perversion 
of  goodness  that  Catholic  Film  Action 
exists  and  we,  in  our  English  corner 
of  the  field  are  doing  our  best  with 
the  help  of  many  good  friends  to  see 
that,  as  Pope  Pius  XI  said,  "a  great 
international  force,  the  motion 
picture  shall  be  directed  towards  the 
noble  end  of  promoting  the  highest 
ideals  and  the  truest  standards  of 
life”. 

To  all  those  friends,  to  our 
members,  our  readers  and  to  all  who 
recognise  with  us  the  need  to  harness 
the  power  of  the  Seventh  Art  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  service  of  man, 
we  wish  a good  Christmas  and  a New 
Year  full  of  blessings.  God  bless  us 
all,  every  one. 
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PAUL  ROTHA  on 

DOCUMENTARY  FILM* 


In  his  preface  to  “Documentary 
Film”,  Mr.  John  Grierson  invites  the 
reader  to  “look  upon  the  record  and 
make  your  own  estimate  of  where  so 
great  a medium  is  to  go”.  As  Mr. 
Rotlia’s  work,  which  has  now  reached 
its  third  edition,  is  one  of  the  classics 
on  documentary  film,  it  is  perhaps 
worth  while  to  accept  the  invitation 
and  examine  in  some  detail  the  ideas 
and  philosophy  which  he  propounds. 

The  author  defines  documentary  film 
as  “The  use  of  the  film  medium  to 
interpret  creatively  and  in  social  terms 
the  life  of  the  people  as  it  exists  in 
reality”.  Few  would  wish  to  disagree 
with  so  precise  and  clear  a definition. 
Most  Catholics,  however,  will  find  it 
altogether  remarkable  that  in  the  course 
of  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  odd 
pages  there  are  only  three  scant 
references  to  religion  which  is  very 
much  concerned  with  the  life  of  the 
people  as  it  exists  in  reality.  The 
author’s  attitude  is  best  revealed  in  his 
own  words  “Religion,  also,  can  provide 
interesting  themes  for  propagandist 
projection”.  He  does  not  speculate  on 
what  themes.  Later  he  remarks,  “No 
matter  whether  politics,  culture, 
economics  or  religion,  we  are  concerned 
with  the  impersonal  forces  that  dictate 
this  modern  world.  The  puny 
individual  must  be  refocused  into  his 
normal  relationship  to  the  general 
mass,  must  take  his  place  alongside  in 
the  community’s  struggle  for  existence 
and  forsake  personal  achievement.” 

In  these  two  statements  the  author 
makes  it  clear  that  as  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  religion  is  of  secondary 
importance  to  politics  and  economics. 
While  to  Catholics  this  will  seem  like 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse,  he 
is,  nevertheless,  entitled  to  his  point  of 
view.  What  he  is  not  entitled  to  be 
is  impudent.  And  it  is  both  impudent 
and  patronising  to  refer  to  human 
beings  as  "puny  individuals”.  I would 
recommend  to  him  those  words  in  the 
Mass  : “O  God,  Who  in  creating  human 
nature,  didst  most  wonderfully  dignify 
it”.  In  addition,  it  would  be  helpful  if 

* Documentary  Film.  By  Paul  Rotha. 
in  collaboration  with  Sinclair  Road  and 
Richard  Griffith.  (Faber  & Faber;  £2  2s.) 


Mr.  Rotha  were  to  explain  what  he 
means  by  “refocusing”  the  individual 
into  “his  normal  relationship  to  the 
general  mass”  and  why,  in  the  course  of 
this  process  the  sense  of  personal 
achievement  has  to  be  abandoned.  Can 
it  be  that  he  does  not  know  the  differ- 
ence between  achievement  and 
aggrandisement  ? 

In  the  chapter  entitled  “Some 
Principles  of  Documentary”  the  author 
postulates  that  “Our  essential  problem 
today  is  to  equate  the  needs  of  the 
individual  with  production,  to  discuss 
the  most  satisfactory  economic  system 
and  to  present  the  social  relationships 
of  mankind  in  their  most  logical  and 
modern  ordering” ! He  does  not 
indicate  how  this  presentation  is  to  be 
arranged,  or  what  he  considers  to  be 
logical.  Instead  he  goes  on  to  castigate 
one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest, 
documentary  film  makers,  Robert 
Flaherty,  on  the  grounds  that  “his 
understanding  of  actuality  is  a senti- 
mental reaction  to  the  past,  an  escape 
into  a world  of  little  contemporary 
significance”.  It  would  appear  that 
Mr.  Rotha  has  very  little  to  learn  from 
the  past.  He  then  accuses  Flaherty  of 
having  “retreated  into  an  acceptance  of 
the  irrelevance  which  is  the  fate  of  all 
escapists.  Idyllic  documeutarv  is 
documentary  without  social  purpose.  It 
takes  romanticism  as  its  banner.  It 
ignores  social  analysis.  It  takes  ideas 
instead  of  facts.” 

This  is  a formidable  indictment. 
And  is  it  true?  Can  one  dismiss  The 
Louisiana  Story  as  of  little  contemporary 
significance  ? I seem  to  remember  it 
raised  the  very  pertinent  problem  of  the 
danger  of  the  machine  and  big  business 
controlling  the  destinies  of  individuals 
instead  of  the  individuals  controlling 
the  machine  and  big  business.  More- 
over, it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  is  wrong  with  taking  ideas  instead 
of  facts.  I would  suggest  that  facts  are 
things  we  have  in  plenitude,  but 
precious  few  ideas  as  to  what  to  do 
with  them. 

Rotha  makes  frequent  use  of  the 
phrases  "social  analysis”  and  “social 
purpose”.  Unfortunately  he  does  not 
always  explain  what  he  means  by  these 
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two  terms;  definitions  are  not  his 
strong  point,  and  in  some  instances  one 
wonders  if  he  does  not  quite  wilfully 
muddle  the  issue.  For  example,  the 
use  of  the  word  democracy.  Rotha 
accepts  Thomas  Mann’s  definition  as 
“Democracy  is  thought,  but  thought 
related  to  life  and  action’’.  What 
bunkum ! Thought  is  thought  and 
action  is  action.  Thought  may  well 
motivate  and  control  an  action,  and  an 
action  may  inspire  thought,  and 
neither  need  have  anything  whatever  to 
do  with  democracy.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
why  Rotha  has  to  indulge  in  such 
extravagant  explanations.  The  Oxford 
English  Dictionary  gives  a clear  and 
accurate  definition  of  the  word  : 
“Democracy  is  the  principle  that  all 
citizens  have  equal  political  rights”.  It 
is  all  quite  simple  really. 

On  the  functioning  of  documentary 
Rotha  makes  some  very  curious  state- 
ments. On  one  page  he  invites  us  to 
believe  that  “no  documentary  director 
makes  documentary  simply  for  the 
wages  he  is  paid.  That  we  leave  to  the 
panjandrums  of  the  story  film.”  One 
would  have  considerably  more  con- 
fidence in  this  statement  if  he  had  not 
previously  told  us  that  in  1948  some  80 
per  cent  of  documentary  units  were 
dependent  on  Government  sponsorship 
and  that  “that  sponsorship  was  un- 
reliable and  supine  and  without  any 
direction  in  the  national  sense”. 

The  whole  question  of  sponsorship, 
whether  governmental  or  private 
arouses  a certain  anger  in  Mr.  Rotha. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  having  to  make 
films  according  to  someone  else’s  ideas 
can  be  irksome,  particularly  if  one 
happens  to  disagree  with  the  ideas.  But 
if  that  is  the  case,  why  make  them  ? 
And  before  he  rejects  the  idea  of 
sponsorship  Rotha  should  remember 
that  some  of  the  world’s  finest  works  of 
art,  e.g.,  by  Leonardo,  Bach,  Mozart, 
were  all  sponsored. 

Mr.  Sinclair  Road,  in  his  section 
“Documentary  since  1939”,  surveys  the 
documentary  film  from  that  date  until 
now.  Where  he  sticks  to  facts  he  is 
reasonably  interesting  and  informative. 
But  when  he  remarks  that  the  “mail 
train  and  the  cable  ship,  the  pithead 
and  the  shipyard  could  become  symbols 
of  a new  unity”,  one  naturally  wishes 
to  know — unity  of  what?  And  when, 
in  discussing  Soviet  Documentary,  he 
writes  “where  it  has  failed  is  in  its 
ability  to  provide  within  its  total 


organisation  for  the  necessary  freedom 
of  interpretation  without  which  the 
artist’s  vision  can  become  dull”  and 
adds  “This  is  no  special  problem  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  for  there  are  similar 
indications  elsewhere.  It  happens  that 
the  process  here  is  most  developed”  one 
wonders  a little  at  his  naivete,  not  to 
mention  his  mastery  of  the  art  of 
understatement ! 

A final  section  by  Richard  Griffith 
deals  with  the  development  of  docu- 
mentary in  America.  It  is  both 

competent  and  useful.  The  book  ends 
with  a postscript  by  Rotha  : “Above  all, 
it  (documentary)  needs  an  honesty  of 
purpose  and  a faith  in  the  capacity  of 
human  beings  for  tolerance  and  under- 
standing”. 

No  one  will  doubt  that  Rotha  means 
every  word  of  this,  for  he  is  a man  of 
great  personal  integrity  and  is  truly 
one  of  the  very  few  who  is  not 
concerned  with  making  films  solely  for 
money.  What  one  cannot  help  doubt- 
ing is  his  ability  to  see  issues  clearly, 
for  his  approach  to  the  problems  of  this 
world  would  appear  to  be  almost  purely 
materialistic.  He  sees  social  endeavour 
in  terms  of  economics — in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  world’s  goods  evenly  among 
all  human  beings,  and  then  chiefly 
through  the  auspices  of  the  State.  He 
sees  the  film  as  an  instrument  in  the 
service  of  economics.  He  does  not 
realise  that  it  is  impossible  to  try  to 
cure  man’s  economic  woes  without 
reference  to  faith  and  morals.  For  the 
majority  of  these  woes  are  directly 
traceable  to  greed.  And  greed  is  an 
immoral  passion  which  can  only  be 
countered  by  a moral  passion — sin  can 
only  be  defeated  by  sanctity.  Any- 
thing less  leads  only  to  a well-meaning 
but  muddled  lmmanitarianism,  which 
precisely  because  it  is  human  in  origin 
and  not  divine,  can,  as  has  been  seen 
in  the  past,  so  easily  break  down  into 
tyranny. 

William  Lancaster. 


MONTHLY  FILM  MASS 

The  Monthly  Mass  for  the  intentions 
of  the  C.F.I.  will  be  offered  by  the 
Rev.  H.  A.  C.  Connell,  Cong.Orat.,  at 
Brompton  Oratory  on  Friday, 
December  12th,  at  8 a.m.  in  the  Lady 
Chapel. 
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IRISH  INTERLUDE 


It  was  with  a certain  trepidation  that 
I undertook  to  give  a lecture  in  Dublin 
at  the  invitation  of  the  National  Film 
Institute  of  Ireland.  Not  that  I had 
any  doubts  as  to  the  reception  which 
Ireland  of  the  Welcomes  always  extends 
to  the  visitor  : Irish  hospitality  is 

proverbial,  and  in  the  present  case  left 
nothing  to  be  desired.  But  for  a priest 
to  go  from  England  to  try  to  put  the 
Catholic  view  on  films  to  a Dublin 
audience  sounds  a little  like  teaching 
Newcastle  how  to  deal  with  coal. 

However,  with  an  Irish  name  as  a 
shield  and  buckler  and  the  conviction 
that  any  work  of  Catholic  Action  which 
has  a Papal  Encyclical  to  back  it  could 
not  but  be  well  received,  I “boldly  took 
the  floor”  at  the  Mansion  House  on  a 
night  in  October  and  tried  to  show 
that  Catholics  “dare  not  ignore  the 
cinema”.  I was,  of  course,  preaching 
to  the  converted ; for  the  large  audience 
were  all  members  or  friends  of  the  very 
active  National  Film  Institute  itself. 
However,  it  was  probably  a useful  thing 
to  speak  about  if  only  to  encourage 
them  to  realise  that  their  attitude  to 
cinema  is  not  an  isolated  phenomenon 
in  the  Catholic  Church  but  is  supported 
by  the  efforts  of  a large  number  of 
Catholic  Film  Centres  in  other 
countries.  The  sad  thing,  of  course,  is 
that  comparatively  few  of  the  thinking 
Catholics  in  any  country  really  give 
much  thought  to  the  positive  poten- 
tialities of  the  cinema.  If  Irish 
Catholics  were  to  give  it  their  en- 
thusiastic attention  as  a means  of 
spreading  culture  and  knowledge,  there 
is  no  knowing  what  limits  of  good  it 
might  reach.  For  the  Irish  have  a 
natural  flair  for  missionary  activitv  in 
many  departments  of  human  activity 
and  their  influence  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  is  still  considerable. 

I was  supported  on  the  platform  bv 
Mr.  J.  C.  Fagan,  Chairman  of  the 
N.F.I.I.,  who  brings  the  level-headed 
approach  of  the  lawyer  to  temper  the 
fantasies  to  which  film  enthusiasts 
sometimes  give  way.  Fr.  M.  J.  Maloney, 
S.J.,  Editor  of  the  “Irish  Monthly”, 
deplored  the  indifference  of  successive 
Irish  Governments  to  the  problems  of 
the  cinema  and  Cyril  Cusack,  in  a 
happy  phrase,  spoke  of  the  cinema  as 


“the  problem  child  of  the  muses”.  It 
is  not  for  a “foreigner”  to  say  what  the 
Irish  Government  should  or  should  not 
do  about  films  in  Ireland,  but  it  does 
seem  a strange  and  sad  thing  that  in 
a country  which  is  probably  the  most 
officially  Catholic,  nothing  is  done 
officially  to  promote  good  cinema. 

It  is  surely  not  impossible  to 
legislate  so  that,  at  least,  Ireland  can 
be  regarded  as  a separate  entity  in  the 
film  world.  At  the  moment  it  is  a part 
of  the  English  market  and  Irish 
distributors  are,  naturally,  unable  to 
compete  with  the  “big  guns”  of 
Wardour  Street.  Were  it  possible  to 
insist  that,  as  is  the  case  in  other 
foreign  markets,  copies  of  films  used  in 
Ireland  be  processed  in  Ireland  itself, 
it  would  enable  a small  laboratory  to  be 
set  up  and  so  provide  the  necessary 
nucleus  of  a true  national  output. 
When,  as  now,  every  film,  however 
small,  made  in  Ireland,  has  to  be  sent 
to  England  to  be  processed,  it  is  putting 
a premium  upon  native  effort  that  is 
altogether  out  of  proportion  . 

Ireland  has  subjects  for  films  which, 
produced  in  Ireland,  about  Ireland,  by 
Irishmen,  for  Irishmen,  would  interest 
people  in  other  lands,  as  true  art 
always  has.  Instead,  we  have  what 
Michael  Mac  Diammoir,  in  his 
fascinating  book  about  the  Othello  film, 
calls  “this  inane  aping  of  all  that  is 
meanest  and  ugliest  in  Blackpool  or 
Cincinnati”.  However,  there  is  no 
time  or  space  here  to  be  drawn  out  on 
that  dangerous  subject ! 

Another  lecture  which,  in  prospect, 
caused  a certain  sinking  feeling  such  as 
that  experienced  by  examinees  on  the 
threshold  of  the  Examination  Hall,  was 
that  which  I was  privileged  to  give  to 
the  students  at  Maynooth.  With  lively 
memories  of  the  subdued  and  tolerant 
cynicism  with  which  extern  lecturers  ! 
were  used  to  be  received  by  students  in  j 
my  own  seminar}’,  I embarked  upon  a | 
plea  for  sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  influence  of  the  cinema  on  the  part  h 
of  the  clergy.  Recalling  the  Conclusions  j 
of  the  O.C.I.C.  Madrid  Conference  a 
which  asks  that  in  seminaries  and  other  ){ 
establishments  for  the  formation  of  !■ 
ecclesiastics,  some  time  and  opportunity  [i 
be  provided  to  enable  the  students  to  H 
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study  the  problems  of  the  cinema,  I 
pointed  ont  the  tremendous  power  for 
good  which  lay  in  the  hands  of  the 
priests  of  Ireland  if  they  would  take  the 
lead  in  cherishing  and  encouraging  an 
art  which  Pope  Pius  XI  said  was 
capable  of  “promoting  the  highest  ideals 
and  the  truest  standards  of  life”.  1 
also  pointed  out  that,  far  from  con- 
demning the  cinema,  the  Popes,  when- 
ever they  spoke  of  the  subject,  used 
words  of  encouragement. 

A generous  reception  and  a vigorous 
questioning  followed  my  remarks  and  I 
felt  that  it  was  not  impossible  that, 
among  my  youthful  clerical  audience, 
there  might  lurk  one  who  would  be  to 
the  art  of  cinema  what  Fra  Angelico 
had  been  to  painting,  or  John  of 
Dunstable  to  music  or  Gerald  Manley 
Hopkins  to  poetry. 

No  trip  to  Dublin  would  be  complete 
for  me  without  a meal  and  a talk  with 
that  grand  actor  and  true  man  of  the 
theatre,  Cyril  Cusack.  I spent  a 
delightful  day  with  his  charming  wife 
and  family  (who  suspended  their  normal 
and  natural  Gaelic  for  the  sake  of  the 
visiting  Sassenach)  during  which  we 
discussed  many  aspects  of  the  stage  and 
cinema  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Church  and  tried  to  work  out  a 
definition  of  an  actor  which  would 
satisfy  both  philosophers  and 
Philistines. 

Another  man  of  the  theatre  who  never 
leaves  one  the  poorer  for  a talk  is 
Gabriel  Fallon,  the  dramatic  critic  and 
former  Abbey  Theatre  actor  whose 
weekly  column  in  the  “Standard”  and 
writings  elsewhere  are  so  stimulating 
and  thought-provoking.  Following  an 
evening  -with  Gabriel  I was  given  a 
small  reception  by  Eileen  Crowe  of  the 
Abbey  Theatre,  who  kindly  invited  me 
to  meet  Walter  Macken,  the  author  of 
her  latest  piece  “Home  Is  The  Hero”, 
and  several  other  interesting  person- 
alities of  the  Irish  stage.  Eileen  Crowe 
is  the  widow  of  that  great  actor  F.  J. 
McCormick,  whose  appearance  as  Shell 
in  Odd  Man  Out  electrified  the  critics. 
His  untimely  death  deprived  the  Irish 
stage  of  an  outstanding  actor  and  the 
screen  of  a rare  character  player. 
Denis  O’Dea  and  Cyril  Cusack  were  also 
with  us  at  a most  entertaining  party. 
Liam  O’Laoghaire,  the  well-known 
Irish  cinematographer,  also  gave  me  a 
stimulating  morning  in  discussing  the 
problems  of  the  cinema  in  Ireland  in 


particular  and  elsewhere  in  general.  He 
is  one  of  the  many  talented  technicians 
who  could  be  used  for  a real  Irish  film 
industry  and  who  are  eating  their  hearts 
out  for  want  of  imagination  on  the  part 
of  somebody  or  other.  Dr.  Francis 
Hayes,  the  Film  Censor,  is  another 
personality  I enjoyed  a talk  with.  His 
interest  in  films  is  naturally  more 
negative  than  that  of  many  others,  but 
he,  too,  expressed  a wish  to  see  Irish 
films  flourishing  in  Ireland. 

Ireland  remains  one  of  the  countries 
where  a sense  of  culture  in  the 
eighteenth  century  meaning  of  the  word 
still  persists.  One  can  meet  in  many 
pleasant  little  coteries  groups  of 
intelligent  people  with  whom  one 
can  discuss  all  the  problems  of  the 
world  without  feeling  overwhelmed  by 
chromium-plated  sophisication  and  mere 
smartness.  It  is  all  the  more  saddening, 
therefore  to  notice  the  films  which  have 
the  longest  queues  at  the  big  cinemas 
in  the  main  streets.  If  only  the 
people  can  be  induced  to  recognise  what 
the  present  Holy  Father  meant  when 
he  spoke  of  the  film  as  “an  incom- 
parable instrument  of  culture  and 
information”,  the  reputation  for  true 
culture  might  continue  and,  indeed,  be 
extended  to  things  of  the  cinema  as 
well. 

J.  A.  V.  Burke. 


THE 

CHRISTOPHERS  AND  IVANHOE 

The  American  Catholic  organisation 
known  as  the  Christophers,  founded 
by  Fr.  James  Keller  and  which  claims 
as  members  many  well-known  film  stars 
in  Hollywood,  has  this  month  given  a 
Medallion  to  the  M.-G.-M.  film 
Ivanhoe.  The  Christophers  have 
previously  given  an  annual  award  to 
books  and  films,  but  have  now  decided 
to  make  a monthly  award.  Ivanhoe  is 
the  first  film  thus  to  be  prized.  In 
their  comment  they  write  that  “the 
purpose  of  these  awards  is  to  point  out 
the  tremendous  power  for  good  resting 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  do  creative 
work.  We  are  trying  to  encourage  them 
to  use  this  pow'er  to  present  the 
high  quality  entertainment  the  public 
really  wants  and  deserves.  Ivanhoe  is 
a big  step  in  the  right  direction.  It 
proves  that  it  can  be  done  successfully.” 


By  our  Panel  of  Priests 


Category  A,  indicates  adults  only;  B,  adults  and  adolescents; 
C,  family  audiences;  D,  particularly  for  children 


THE  GENTLE  GUNMAN 

Starring:  John  Mills,  Dirk  Bogarde, 
Robert  Beatty  and  Elizabeth 
Sellars,  with  Gilbert  Harding  and 
Joseph  Tomelty  and  Barbara 
Mullen.  Producer  and  Director: 
Michael  Relph  and  Basil  Dearden. 
Distributors:  G.F.D.  Certificate: 
A.  Category:  B.  Running 

time : 85  minutes. 

For  once  Ealing  Studios  have  fluffed 
it.  After  an  astonishing  series  of 
credible  and  carefully  produced  films 
including  such  classics  as  The  Blue 
Lamp,  Whisky  Galore  and  Kind  Hearts 
and  Coronets  they  have  fallen  down  on  a 
story  about  Irishmen  which  is  neither 
credible  nor  careful.  It  is  not  credible 
because  at  no  point  does  the  acting  of 
John  Mills  or  Dirk  Bogarde  or  Elizabeth 
Sellars  lead  us  to  believe  that  we  are 
looking  at  real  people,  and  in  spite  of 
the  Irish  locations  and  the  elaborately 
built-up  “Camden  Road’’  Underground 
during  the  Blitz,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  I know  of  to  support  the  notion 
that  Irish  gunmen  were  throwing  bombs 
among  the  sleeping  crowds  in  the  Air 
Raid  Shelters  during  1941. 

To  accept  the  argument  of  the  film  as 
valid,  namely,  that  “violence  does  not 
pay”,  it  has  to  be  valid  for  others  than 
Irishmen.  In  this  film,  sentimentality 
and  romantic  nonsense  have  conspired 
to  assume  that  Irishmen  are  dewy-eyed 
about  “The  Cause”  and  unaware  of  the 
greater  issues  at  stake  beyond  the  realm 
of  Kathleen  ni  Houhlihon.  In  Ireland 
as  in  other  countries  there  are  to  be 
found  extremists  capable  of  outrages  for 
political  purposes.  The  Irish  Govern- 
ment was  just  as  embarrassed  by  the 
Post  Office  and  pillar-box  attacks  of 
1938  and  1939  as  was  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  did  its  full  share  in  laying  the 
gunmen  by  the  heels.  Had  there  been 
any  attempts  during  the  Blitz  such  as 


are  pictured  in  this  film,  the  outcry  in 
the  press  and  among  the  general  public 
would  have  been  impossible  to  suppress. 

The  Gentle  Gunman,  then,  becomes  a 
routine  thriller  about  a gang,  one 
member  of  which  has  gone  soft  and 
who  is  to  be  “taken  for  a ride”  by  the 
others.  It  also  has  the  gunman’s 
“Moll”,  who  transfers  her  attentions 
from  the  “softie”  to  the  “wide  guy”. 
It  has  a street  gunfight  reminiscent  of 
the  early  American  gangster  films.  It 
is  misleading  to  introduce  a stage 
Irishman  and  a stage  Englishman  in 
the  persons  of  Joseph  Tomelty  and 
Gilbert  Harding  who  say,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  audience,  all  the  stupid  things 
about  toleration  and  fight-happy  Irish- 
men that  the  American  and  British 
public  are  supposed  to  consider  typical. 

The  production,  in  general,  is  good. 
The  supporting  cast  is  better  than  the 
stars,  who  are  sadly  out  of  place.  John 
Mills,  in  particular,  has  never  given 
such  an  unconvincing  performance. 
Both  in  appearance  and  accent  he  was 
more  a Gloucestershireman  than  an 
Irishman.  I wonder  why  Cyril  Cusack, 
to  mention  one  of  a dozen  possible  Irish 
actors  that  come  to  mind,  was  not  given 
the  part  ? But  then,  the  film  industry  is 
notoriously  barmy.  Cyril  himself  told 
me  that  after  watching  some  of  the 
location  work  for  this  film  which  took 
place  near  his  home  at  Dalkey,  he  wrent 
back  to  the  house  to  find  a telegram 
asking  whether  he  would  consider 
playing  the  role  of  a Cockney  in  an 
African  location ! Perhaps  the  moral  is 
that  a good  actor  should  be  able  to  play 
any  part.  Certainly  Cyril  Cusack  makes 
a better  Cockney  than  John  Mills  does 
a Paddy. 

There  is  plenty  in  the  film  to  keep 
the  attention  of  an  undiscriminating 
audience  . . . but  what  a pity  that 
even  Ealing  nods ! 


V. 
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IT  STARTED  IN  PARADISE 

Starring:  Jane  Hylton,  Ian  Hunter, 
Terence  Morgan,  Muriel  Pavlow 
and  Martita  Hunt.  Director: 
Compton  Bennett.  Certificate : 
U.  Category.  A.  Running  time'. 
94  minutes. 

Much  talent  has  been  wasted  on  this 
film  about  an  ambitious  woman  who 
stops  at  nothing  to  achieve  her  ends  in 
the  dressmaking  trade  : Compton 

Bennett,  the  director,  Jack  Cardiff, 
director  of  photography,  Sheila  Graham, 
dress  designer,  and  the  team  of  stars 
listed  above.  Perhaps  this  art  of  high 
couture  “with  a glamour  that  rouses  a 
primitive  excitement  in  almost  all 
women”  is  too  slight  a subject  with 
which  to  build  a great  film  or  maybe  in 
this  particular  film  there  was  an  attempt 
made  to  do  too  much,  for  one  is  never 
quite  sure  what  thought  was  uppermost 
in  the  scriptwriter’s  mind  : to  make  the 
dresses  or  the  dressmakers  the  stars  of 
the  film.  It  is  all  very  muddled  and 
there  is  nothing  to  show  for  all  the 
talent  used.  The  best  performance  is 
by  Muriel  Pavlow  who  has  enough 
simple  charm  to  become  a success  in 
the  film  world.  The  film  is  not 
recommended  for  children  and  those 
who  go  out  of  a genuine  interest  in 
couture  will  be  rather  disappointed. 

A. 

TRENT’S  LAST  CASE 

Starring:  Margaret  Lockwood,  Michael 
Wilding,  Orson  Welles.  Producer 
and  Director:  Herbert  Wilcox. 

Distributors:  British  Lion. 

Certificate : U.  Category : C. 

Running  time  : 90  minutes. 

Trent’s  Last  Case  is  a classic  to  the 
older  generation  and  I was  sorry  that, 
knowing  the  story  so  well,  I never  had 
any  doubt  as  to  the  murderer’s  identity. 
But  there  was  so  much  to  enjoy  in  the 
film  that  I really  didn’t  mind  knowing 
exactly  how  it  was  going  to  end.  In 
this  version  (though  not  so  far  as  I 
recollect  in  the  original)  Mrs.  Mander- 
son  (Margaret  Lockwood)  turns  to 
Mozart  when  in  need  of  consolation  : 
and  indeed  I can  imagine  no  music  more 
likely  to  calm  a troubled  soul  than  the 


exquisite  piece  she  plays  (the  opening 
of  the  slow  movement  of  one  of  the 
piano  concerti).  Later  on  we  are  given 
a delightful  but  all  too  short  flash  of 
Eileen  Joyce  and  orchestra  playing  the 
same  movement  with  a bit  of  the  finale 
thrown  in.  How  I wished  we  could  have 
sat  and  listened  to  it  without  having 
to  watch  Miss  Lockwood  in  a box 
studiously  avoiding  the  glances  of  Mr. 
Wilding  in  the  stalls ! For  he  it  is 
who  plays  our  old  friend  Philip  Trent 
who  is,  you  will  remember,  blessed  with 
the  artistic  temperament  in  addition  to 
being  a dilettante  detective.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  Mr.  Wilding  fills  the  part 
excellently ; though  when  the  love- 
making  began  I must  say  I half- 
expected  Miss  Lockwood  to  turn  into 
Miss  Anna  Neagle.  Orson  Welles  is 
terrific  as  the  murdered  millionaire 
come  to  life  in  a flash-back  : I relished 
particularly  his  most  a propos  quota- 
tions from  Othello  to  his  secretary 
(since  he  has  caught  him  kissing  Mrs. 
Manderson)  and  his  remarks  about 
having  seen  the  play  fairly  recently  at 
the  St.  James’  when  he  did  not,  one 
gathers,  think  much  of  the  actor  who 
filled  the  title-role. 

A word  of  praise  for  Miles  Malleson’s 
admirable  performance  as  Cupples,  Mrs. 
Manderson ’s  kindly  uncle.  But  I do 
think  a great  opportunity  is  missed  at 
the  moment  when  the  murderer  is 
finally  revealed  : I was  just  longing  for 
Miss  Lockwood  to  drop  that  decanter  so 
that  every  glass  on  the  tray  was 
smashed. 

An  enjoyable  film  : and,  taken  as  a 
thriller,  a great  relief  from  the  current 
Hollywood  brand. 

T.  C.  F. 


COVER  PICTURED 

Alexander  Gauge,  Lionel 
Murton  and  Nigel  Patrick 
in  Pickwick  Papers 
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THE  HOLLY  AND  THE  IVY 

Starring:  Ralph  Richardson,  Celia 

Johnson,  Margaret  Leighton,  with 
Denholm  Elliott,  John  Gregson 
and  Hugh  Williams.  Producer: 
Anatole  de  Grunwald.  Director: 
George  More  O’Ferrall.  Distrib- 
utors: British  Lion.  Certificate : 
U.  Category : B.  Running 

time : 83  minutes. 

The  problems  confronting  an  Anglican 
parson  who  has  to  deal  with  his  grown- 
up family  are  not  our  problems,  at  least 
not  usually.  None  the  less,  in  its 
discussion  of  human  relationships  with 
all  their  harmonies  and  conflicts,  The 
Holly  and  the  Ivy  has  some  purpose. 
Whether  there  is  a valid  presentation  of 
the  case  we  are  not  competent  to  say. 
We  stand  too  far  away  from  scenes 
from  clerical  life  comparable  to  this. 
Certainly  one  character  after  another 
speaks  as  of  personal  experience  as  well 
as  from  common  knowledge  of  the  in- 
evitable remoteness  of  the  (any)  parson 
and  his  lack  of  impact  on  the  passing 
show  of  contemporary  English  life. 
Now  and  then  it  is  said  regretfully,  but 
it  is  said  and  it  is  acknowledged. 

The  individual  parson,  Martin 
Gregory,  a good,  blundering,  kindly 
man  is  a problem  to  his  own  children 
because  this  “parson  relation”  stands 
in  the  wav  of  their  confidence.  He  is 
a parson  and  cannot  be  expected  to 
understand,  he  would  be  so  hurt  or  so 
shocked,  or  perhaps  more  hurt  than 
shocked,  that  he  cannot  be  told  the 
reality  about  his  family.  Their 
complaint  is  that  they  have  to  be 
insincere,  sheltering  behind  whatever 
fagade  they  can  erect.  We  cannot  say 
how  valid  all  this  is,  but  we  suspect  it 
is  not  wholly  true  except  for  this 
Gregory  family  whose  relationships  and 
reactions  exist  to  provide  the  theme  for 
Wvnvard  Browne’s  play. 

As  for  the  solution  of  the  problem 
which  in  effect  is  satisfying  all  round, 
we  cannot  see  how  it  comes  about. 
Certainly  it  cannot  be  the  reasoning  or 
the  argument  of  the  clergyman  for 
these  are  as  woolly  as  his  lumbering 
person.  It  looks  as  if  the  parson 
element  is  lost  in  the  loving  perceptive- 
ness of  a good  parent.  And  all 
benefit  as  a result. 

The  plot  is  too  slight  to  give  away 
in  this  review.  The  imposing  cast  is 
there  to  ensure  the  authenticity  of  these 


English  or  Anglo-Irish  characterisa- 
tions. All  that  is  done  superbly.  And 
we  welcome  jet  another  step  in  George 
More  OTerrall’s  new  career  as  Director 
of  Films.  He  has  some  neat, 

imaginative  touches  which  have  not 
had  time  to  become  mannerisms. 

X. 

THE  MARRYING  KIND 

Starring:  June  Holliday,  Aldo  Ray 
and  Madge  Kennedy.  Director: 
George  Cukor.  Distributors: 
Columbia  Pictures.  Certificate'. 
U.  Category:  B.  Running  time: 
100  minutes. 

Having  missed  the  press  show  of  this 
film  it  was  interesting  to  sit  among  a 
mid  - afternoon  audience  consisting 
mainly  of  aging  housewives  and  listen 
to  the  comments  on  the  behaviour  of  an 
American  married  couple  of  the  lower- 
wage-packet  class  whose  marriage  is 
being  analysed  before  a judge  of  the 
Divorce  Court. 

This  couple  have  come  to  take 
advantage  of  the  mechanism  which 
modern  materialistic  society  has 
provided  for  those  who  think  that 
marriages  are  made  on  earth.  As  such 
we  cannot  blame  them  overmuch ; they 
do  not  know  any  better.  But  during  the 
course  of  the  flashback  technique  by 
which  they  tell  the  judge  of  their 
earlier  life  and  the  screen  tells  us,  it 
is  borne  in  upon  them  that  the  things 
they  think  can  only  be  settled  by 
divorce  are,  in  fact,  things  which 
generosity  of  spirit,  sj'mpatlij',  under- 
standing and  tolerance  could  overcome. 
They  go  away  determined  to  try  to 
mend  their  lives. 

One  is  saddened  by  the  sight  of  a 
child  trying  to  induce  her  parents  to 
sing  the  “good-morning  song”  when 
they  are  not  in  the  mood  for  singing. 
One  longed  to  be  able  to  point  out  that 
a good-morning  prayer  might  have  put 
them  in  the  mood.  But  then,  they  are 
not  the  praying  kind. 

The  acting  of  June  Hollidav-  as  the 
tin-voiced  and  almost  incomprehensible 
wife  is  excellent.  Aldo  Ray,  whom  we 
last  saw  as  the  dumb  boxer  in  Pat  and 
Mike  is  also  good  as  the  more  than 
dumb  husband. 

Altogether  a film  which  will  both 
entertain  and,  with  the  right  audience, 
instruct. 

V. 
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THE  BIG  SKY 

Starring:  Kirk  Douglas,  Dewey 

Martin,  Elizabeth  Threatt, 
Arthur  Hunnicutt.  Director: 
Howard  Hawks.  R.K.O.  Radio 
Pictures  for  Winchester  Pictures 
Corp.  Certificate:  A.  Category: 
B.  Running  time:  95  minutes 
approx. 

I confess  I turned  up  to  the  press 
show  expecting  to  see  another  film,  but 
was  delighted  to  get  away  from 
gangsters  for  the  more  open,  rough, 
stirring  story  of  the  “untamed  North- 
west”. Howard  Hawks  can  be  trusted 
to  choose  his  actors  well.  He  has  Kirk 
Douglas  and  Dewey  Martin  playing  the 
tough  roles  of  pioneers,  trying  to  drive 
trade  further  into  Indian  country;  and 
he  has  discovered  a newcomer  in 
Elizabeth  Threatt,  whose  Cherokee 
Indian-cum-Englisli  descent  makes  her 
ideal  in  this  picture.  She  is  good.  She 
has  some  of  the  wildness  we  associate 
with  the  Indian  from  our  storybooks ; 
she  has  the  tenderness  of  a woman  in 
love.  There  is  nothing  very  new  in  the 
tale,  though  the  French  crew  to  the 
keelboat  which  takes  the  heroes  up- 
stream is  a source  of  amusement  and 
diversion.  Uncle  Zeb  (Arthur  Hunnicutt) 
produces  the  right  flavour  of  hard-bitten 
trader  ' managing  raw  recruits  and 
knowing  all  the  answers  one  ahead  of 
the  opposition.  The  finale  brings  us 
back  to  the  heroic  thrill  of  schooldays, 
for  Boone  (Dewey  Martin)  marries  Teai 
Eye  (Elizabeth  Threatt) , leaves  her 
when  the  expedition  sails  south,  but 
•decides  he  must  return  to  her,  leaving 
his  friends.  It  is  good,  clean  adventure, 
well  handled  by  Howard  Hawks. 

M. 

MADE  IN  HEAVEN 

Starring:  David  Tomlinson,  Petula 

Clark,  Sonja  Ziemann  and  A.  E. 
Matthews.  Director:  John  Paddy 
Carstair.  Distributors:  G.F.D. 

Certificate ; U . Category : C. 

Running  time:  81  minutes. 

This  is  technicolored  Dunmow 
Flitclierv  and  as  such,  much  what  one 
would  expect ; the  efforts  of  the  young 
candidates  to  avoid  trangressing  the 


regulations  for  the  award  before  the 
year  is  out ; the  efforts  of  interested 
parties  (in  this  case  the  Vicar’s  sister) 
to  trip  them  up  and  a special  complica- 
tion in  the  form  of  a very  attractive 
Hungarian  “maid”  who  upsets  the 
distaff  side  of  the  household  as  a result 
of  her  devastating  affect  upon  the  male 
population.  Needless  to  say,  the  Flitch 
is  duly  delivered  to  the  right  quarters 
after  an  exciting  time  has  been  had  by 
all. 

This  is  not  the  best  English  comedy 
ever  made ; one  can  anticipate  each 
cliche  before  the  characters  get  round  to 
it,  but  it  has  its  points  and  the  dialogue 
is  amusing  and  neat.  A.  E.  Matthews, 
Athene  Seyler,  Richard  Wattis  and 
David  Tomlinson  are  more  than  equal 
to  the  comedy  demands  made  upon 
them.  Petula  Clark,  I fear,  does  not 
rise  to  her  opportunities,  such  as  they 
are.  Beside  Sonja  Ziemann,  the 
Hungarian  bombshell,  she  is  colourless 
and  dull.  Perhaps  the  comparison  was 
unfair,  or  perhaps  the  film  people  have 
made  her  grow  up  too  quickly.  One 
of  my  special  screen  friends,  I am 
sorry  to  have  to  say  less  than  the  best 
about  her,  but  there  it  is.  On  the 
whole  this  is  a film  which  will  entertain 
the  family  effortlessly  and  eolourfullv. 

V. 


THE  INTERVAL  CLUB 

This  unique  Catholic  work  for 
members  of  the  theatrical  professions 
continues  its  valuable  existence  largely 
unknown  to  the  general  public.  For 
more  than  twenty-five  years  it  has 
offered  a liomelv  centre  of  service  to 
Catholic  and  non-Catholic  theatre  folk, 
built  round  the  personality  of  Molly 
Balvaird  Hewett,  the  daughter  of  its 
beloved  Foundress.  Now  we  learn  that 
the  lease  of  the  house  in  Soho  Square 
which  has  long  served  as  a hostel  to 
the  Club  is  to  expire  in  1953  and  unless 
other  premises  can  be  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Soho  the  work  of  the 
Interval  Club  will  be  imperilled,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  hostel  side  of  it  is 
concerned.  We  are  sure  that  many 
friends  of  the  Club  will  bestir  them- 
selves to  see  what  can  be  done  to 
secure  other  premises  suitable  for  the 
needs  of  the.  artists  who  make  their 
home  at  the  Interval.  Put  on  your 
thinking  caps,  please  ! 


THE  PICKWICK  CLUB 

Above:  James  Hayter,  Nigel  Patrick  and  Alexander  Gauge 

Below:  Mr.  Tupman  and  Mr.  Jingle 
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THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS 

Starring:  James  Hayter,  James 

Donald,  Nigel  Patrick,  Kathleen 
Harrison,  Hermione  Baddeley, 
and  Harry  Fowler.  Director: 
Noel  Langley.  Distributors: 
Renown  Pictures.  Certificate  : U . 
Category : C.  Running  time : 

109  minutes. 

Mr.  George  Minter  has  placed  us  in 
his  debt  by  collaborating  with  Noel 
Langley,  brilliant  script-writer,  in 
reducing  Dickens’  endless  but  immortal 
Pickwick  Papers  to  reasonable  screen 
dimensions.  As  Chesterton  pointed 
out,  “Pickwick,  indeed,  is  not  a good 
novel ; but  it  is  not  a bad  novel,  for  it 
is  not  a novel  at  all,  for  novels  have 
an  end ; and  ‘Pickwick’,  properly 
speaking  has  no  end.  ...  As  it  happens 
the  book  ends  after  Mr.  Pickwick  has 
taken  a house  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dulwich.  But  we  know  he  did  not 
stop  there.  We  know  that  he  took 
again  the  road  of  high  adventure.” 

It  is  the  great  merit  of  the  film  that 
Noel  Langley  has  given  the  story  a 
beginning  and  an  end  without  destroy- 
ing this  conviction  of  the  immortality 
of  Mr.  Pickwick.  We  know  that  we 
may  suddenly  come  upon  him,  like  a fat 
and  English  Quixote,  still  rescuing 
ladies  in  the  lanes  of  England.  It  is 
also  true,  that  the  film  version  owes 
something  of  its  success  to  the  fact  that 
it  originated  as  a thing  presented  to  be 
seen;  that  Dickens  originally  devised 
the  characters  of  the  Pickwick  Club  as 
captions  explaining  the  adventures  of  a 
serial  comic.  It  was  only  later  that  he 
tried  to  turn  the  thing  into  a novel. 
Fortunately  he  did  not  succeed  and  so 
we  are  left  with  the  fixed  and  eternal 
youth  of  the  characters  of  penny 
dreadfuls,  “wherein  the  boy  remains  a 
boy  through  a thousand  volumes  and  a 
thousand  years”. 

It  is  also  a merit  of  the  film  that  the 
art  director  has  reproduced  the  veritable 
characters  made  famous  by  “Phiz”  and 
we  wonder  at  the  astonishing  ability  of 
Nigel  Patrick  not  only  to  act  but  to  look 
like  Jingle;  we  find  that  Alexander 
Gauge  is,  in  fact,  Mr.  Tupman,  and 
James  Donald,  whom  we  thought  we 
knew  as  one  of  the  best  of  our  stage  and 
screen  actors,  turns  out  to  be  Mr. 
Winkle  and  none  other.  As  for  James 
Hayter,  he  proves  to  be  the  veritable 
Samuel  Pickwick  whose  perky  rotundity 


captured  the  pen  of  “Phiz”  and  the 
affection  of  Dickens. 

This  is  to  date  the  most  successful  of 
the  many  attempts  to  put  Dickens  on 
the  screen  : not  that  it  has  the  drama 
of  Copperfield  or  the  character  of  Great 
Expectations  or  the  pathos  of  Oliver 
Twist  but  because  it  is  a conscientious 
attempt  to  transfer  to  the  screen 
Dickens’  especial  gift  of  happiness  and 
we  have  as  a result  a film  that  is  above 
all  things  a family  film  that  many  will 
want  to  see  again  and  again  as  so  many 
of  us  have  delighted  just  to  look  at  the 
drawings  in  the  original  editions  for  the 
joy  of  meeting  the  characters  again. 

There  never  was  such  a hand-picked 
cast;  nearly  everyone  fits  his  part  like 
a glove.  The  list  is  too  long  to  quote. 
One  must  pay  tribute,  however,  to 
Donald  Wolfit’s  Sergeant  Buzfuz,  to 
Harry  Fowler’s  Sam  Weller,  to  the 
Dodson  and  Fogg  of  D.  A.  Clark-Smith 
and  Alan  Wheatley,  to  the  Miss 
Witherfield  of  Athene  Seyler. 

Here,  then,  is  a film  which  one  can 
recommend  to  all  and  sundry ; to  those 
who  never  read  Dickens  as  well  as  to 
the  devotees ; to  those  who  never  go  to 
the  cinema  as  well  as  to  the  thrice-a- 
weekers.  Perhaps  the  latter  two 
classes  will  take  the  trouble  to 
recognise  on  the  one  hand  that  a film 
can  be  worth  seeing  and  on  the  other 
that  a film  may  be  worth  selecting. 

V. 
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THE  LION  AND  THE  HORSE 

Starring:  Steve  Cochran,  Sherry 

Jackson  (aged  9)  and  Wildfire, 
the  wonder  horse.  Producer: 
Bryan  Foy.  Director:  Louis  King. 
Certificate : U . Category : C. 

Running  time : 80  minutes. 

\Ve  can  recommend  this  film  to 
audiences  of  every  age.  Adults  should 
be  delighted  with  a pleasant  story 
(which  on  no  account  shall  be  told). 
Juniors  will  be  thrilled  to  bits  with  the 
wonderful  animal  escapades.  For  once 
the  theme  is  not  “all  for  the  love  of  a 
ladve”  but  is  a man’s  love  of  a 
princely  wild  stallion  whom  he  captures 
and  trains.  But  of  course  there  is  more 
to  it  than  just  that. 

Steve  Cochran,  in  a sympathetic  part 
for  a change,  makes  a courageous  and 
winning  hero,  and  Sherry  Jackson, 
whose  words  cannot  always  be  under- 
stood but  are  always  amusing  when 
they  are,  is  a great  little  character  who 
has  masterly  prowess  as  a liorserider. 
She’s  grand  stuff  for  nine ! And 
Wildfire,  he’s  superb.  Fine  ingredients, 
you  may  think,  for  lush  sentimentality. 
Yet  the  film  does  not  suffer  from  this, 
so  well  is  it  directed — with  such  taste 
and  good  sense. 

And  it  is  all  in  “Warner  Col  or”. 
Whether  the  technicians  have  had 
their  say,  I do  not  know.  To  me,  at 
any  rate,  we  have  here  something 
streets  ahead  of  anything  we  have  had 
before — the  best  ever  in  colour  photo- 
graphy—a real  delight  to  the  eye, 
accurate,  clear  and  clean. 

G. 


LOURDES  AND  BRUSSELS 

Arthur  Leslie,  our  vice-chairman,  has 
put  at  our  disposal  for  hiring  purposes 
two  of  his  16mm.  Kodachrome  films. 
They  are  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  2 reels, 
sound,  and  Christinas  in  Brussels,  1 
reel,  sound.  They  were  made  bv  Mr. 
Leslie  for  the  Polytechnic  Touring 
Association  and  provide  a very  pleasing 
introduction  to  two  lovely  cities,  both 
having  a special  interest  for  Catholics. 
All  enquiries  about  the  hiring  of  these 
films  to  be  addressed  to  our  Librarian. 


Steve  Cochran  in 
“The  Lion  and  The  Horse” 


CONTINENTAL  FILMS 

THE  YOUNG  CARUSO 
Starring:  Mario  del  Monaco,  Maurizio 
di  Nardo.  Producer:  Malenco 

Malenotti.  Director:  Giacomo 

Gentilomo.  Certificate : U.  Cate- 
gory : C.  Running  time : ioo 

minutes  approx. 

The  young  Caruso  is  indeed  charming 
as  played  by  the  boy  Maurizio  di  Nardo; 
in  fact  it  is  his  acting  and  the  lovely 
singing  of  Mario  del  Monaco  which 
save  the  film,  as  it  is  presented  in 
London,  from  disaster  : but  for  these 
two  it  would  be  hopelessly  ruined  by 
dubbing,  as  it  very  nearly  is  even  now. 
To  see  Italians  acting  as  only  Italians 
can  and  to  hear  other  voices 
simultaneously  speaking  English  is  an 
experience  which  can  only  be  described 
as  revolting,  and  I hereby  register  a 
solemn  protest  against  the  spoiling  of  a 
good  film  by  this  hideous  device.  Sub- 
titles, be  they  never  so  inadequate,  at 
least  do  not  destroy  a work  of  art. 

Perhaps  you  may  feel  less  strongly  than 
I do  on  this  subject  as  in  a way  I hope 
you  will  : for  then  you  will  be  able  to 
enjoy  unhindered  all  the  charm  of  the 
Neapolitan  scenery  and  the  Neapolitan 
way  of  life  at  that  period. 


T.  C.  F. 
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LES  ENFANTS  TERRIBLES 
(The  Strange  Ones) 

Starring:  Nicole  Stephane,  Edouard 
Dermithe,  Renee  Cosima  and 
Jacques  Bernard.  Director:  Jean- 
Pierre  Melville.  Distributors: 
Continental  Concorde  Cinema 
Ltd.  Certificate : X.  Category : 
A.  Running  time : ioo  minutes. 

Jean  Cocteau,  the  “enfant  terrible” 

’ from  whose  novel  this  film  is  derived, 

| says,  in  a Prologue  which  he  wrote  for 
the  film  in  1949  : “I  shall  always  accuse 
of  wickedness  those  who  themselves 
| accuse  my  children  of  ‘Les  Enfants 
| Terribles’  . . . The}-  who  dare  to  see 
i evil  in  these  two  works  are  but 
, reflecting  evil  within  themselves”. 
Perhaps  this  was  written  before  he 
wrote  a Preface  to  “Count  Orgel  Opens 
The  Door”,  a novel  by  a young  French- 
man, Raymond  Radouet,  whose  un- 
timely death,  we  are  told,  brought 
about  Cocteau’s  reconciliation,  with  the 
Church. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  film  critics  may  be 
permitted  to  register  disagreement 
with  both  Cocteau’s  story  and  the 
anathemas  he  places  upon  those  who 
differ  from  him,  without  fear  of 
excommunication.  His  characters  are 
not  wicked  because  they  are  not  real. 
They  are  puppets  which  he  pulls  this 
way  and  that  to  demonstrate  some 
complicated  theory  of  his  own  in  which 
fate,  anarchy,  uninhibited  emotions  are 
all  supposed  to  have  some  value  apart 
from  morality  and  sanity.  How  different 
is  the  novel  of  young  Radouet,  in  which, 
to  quote  Robert  Speaight’s  review,  “the 
moral  disciplines  give  it  vitality, 
individuality  and  shape”.  Further, 
“His  work  is  penetrated  through  and 
through  by  the  desire  for  order  which 
is  nothing  more  than  the  desire  to  see 
things  not  only  as  they  are,  but  as  they 
should  be”.  If  a consideration  of  this 
kind  brought  about  Cocteau’s  con- 
version, we  may  hope  to  see  something 
other  than  the  disorderly  anarchism  of 
Les  Infants  Terribles.  With  the  best 
will  in  the  world  it  is  difficult  even  to 
describe  it  without  seeming  to  give 
publicity  to  incest  : a saga  of  a brother 
and  sister  who  shut  out  the  world  from 
their  room  and  live  a bizarre,  eccentric, 
chaotic  life  of  imagination  run  riot.  The 
murder  and  suicide  with  which  the 
piece  ends  has  less  impact  than  other- 


wise it  might  owing  to  the  conviction 
which  one  has  formed  that  they  are  but 
puppets  anyway,  and  that  their  master 
has  now  loosened  their  strings. 

The  acting  and  production  are  uneven 
and  irritating  and  one  looks  sadly  for 
the  mind  which  made  Orphee. 

V. 

DEVOTION 

Starring:  Columba  Dominguez, 

Rolando  Lupi.  Producer:  Carlo 
Civallero.  Director:  Agusto 

Genina.  Distributors:  Regent 

Film  Distributors,  Ltd.  In 
Italian  with  English  sub-titles. 
Certificate : A.  Category.  B. 

Running  time : 94  minutes. 

Up  to  now  I had  never  come  across 
an  Italian  film  that  dragged  as  this  one 
certainly  does.  The  story  is  melo- 
dramatic and  improbable  and  there  are 
far  too  many  close-ups  of  the  leading 
lady  registering  various  emotions.  The 
film’s  great  merit  (and  how  great  it  is!) 
consists  in  its  portrayal  of  the  priest 
who  acts  and  speaks  as  a priest  really 
would  : a magnificent  performance 

without  a false  note  and  which  should 
not  be  missed.  For  the  rest,  the  scene 
is  set  in  Sardinia,  and  some  of  the 
photography  is  quite  beautiful.  I do 
not  know  why  the  title  Devotion  has 
been  chosen  for  the  film  here  in 
England  : the  original  title  L'Edcra, 

meaning  “Ivy”,  is,  one  would  have 
thought,  quite  as  apposite. 

T.  C.  F. 

DEDEE 

Starring:  Simone  Signoret,  Bernard 

Blier,  Marcel  Pagliero,  Marcel 
Dalio,  Marcel  Dieudonne  and 
Jane  Marken.  Director:  Yves 

Allegret.  Distributors:  G.C.T. 

(Distributors)  Ltd.  Certificate-. 
X.  Category:  A.  Running 

time:  105  minutes. 

Archbishop  Urbani,  preaching  at  the 
Cinema  Mass  at  the  Venice  Festival  this 
year,  said  that  though  it  was  inevitable 
that  sordid  subjects  should  occasionally 
be  the  theme  of  films  if  their  producers 
are  to  depict  life  as  it  is,  nevertheless, 
such  producers,  if  they  are  to  be 
acknowledged  . as  true  artists,  must 
' learn  how  to  impart  a sense  of  positive 
and  optimistic  goodness  to  their  films. 
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The  raison  d’etre  of  art,  said  Pius  XI, 
is  to  perfect  the  moral  personality 
which  is  man.  Dedee  is  an  example  of 
a film  which  notably  fails  in  both  these 
respects.  Like  so  many  other  films  of 
the  same  type,  it  does  nothing  to  lift 
the  human  spirit  from  the  depressing 
mire  in  which  the  scene  is  set  and 
leaves  its  characters  and  the  audience 
to  wallow  in  the  pessimistic  gloom 
which  is  the  context  of  the  story. 

Dedee  is  a French  girl  working  in  a 
dockside  house  of  ill-repute  at  Antwerp. 
She  makes  an  attempt  to  break  away 
from  her  evil  life  by  going  off  with  an 
Italian  merchant  captain  but  her  former 


“friend”  kills  the  Italian  and  is  in  turn 
brutally  done  to  death  by  D£dee  and  the 
proprietor  of  the  dockside  brothel  who 
takes  her  back  to  his  establishment. 

The  film  is  technically  remarkable  for 
the  manner  in  which  it  evokes  the 
the  squalid  atmosphere  of  the  foggy 
dockside  area  and  the  technical  skill 
with  which  the  characters  are  intro- 
duced and  followed.  The  acting  is,  in 
its  repellent  way,  brilliant,  but  the 
whole  film  leaves  one  with  a sense  of 
repugnance  which  destroys  any  enjoy- 
ment which  might  otherwise  be  got 
from  its  presentation. 

V. 


Donald  Wolfit  as 
Sergeant  Buzfuz 
and 

Harry  Fowler  as 
Sam 


none  Gingold  as 
ss  Tompkins,  in 
lickwick  Papers” 


Weller 
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SUBSCRIPTION  FORM 

I wish  to  take  out  a subscription  to  FOCUS  for  year(s)  beginning  with 

the  issue,  and  enclose  remittance  value  

NAME  AND  ADDRESS  to  which  copies  are  to  be  sent: 


To:  The  Manager.  FOCUS,  157  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.l.  Please  make 
remittances  payable  to  The  Catholic  Film  Institute.  The  annual  subscription 
is  7/6,  post  free. 

CATHOLIC  FILM  INSTITUTE 

I wish  to  become  a member  of  the  Catholic  Film  Institute  and  enclose 

remittance  value  for  year(s)  subscription. 

NAME  

ADDRESS  

Subscription  rates:  Life  Member,  £10:  Privileged  Member,  £1;  Ordinary 

Member,  10/-,  per  annum. 

Subscribers  of  £l  and  upwards  are  entitled  to  receive  all  new  pamphlet 
publications  issued  during  their  year  of  membership,  together  with  a monthly 
copy  of  FOCUS.  Ordinary  Members  receive  FOCUS. 

Please  return  completed  form  to  The  Hon.  Secretary,  Catholic  Film  Institute, 
157  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.l.  Kindly  make  cheques,  etc.,  payable  to 
The  Catholic  Film  Institute. 


TELL  EVERYONE  YOU  KNOW 

THAT  YOU  WILL  SEE  THEM  AT 

THE  CATHOLIC  FILM  BALL 

To  be  held  at 

EMPIRE  ROOMS,  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 

W.C. 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  28th,  1953 

In  aid  of  the  Catholic  Film  Institute 
Top-line  Broadcasting  Orchestra,  from  8 p.m.  to  1-30  a.m. 

CABARET  from  about  11-15  p.m.  in  which  many  famous  stars  have 
been  invited  to  take  part. 

BUFFET  run  on  novel  lines:  excellent  snacks,  sandwiches,  pastries, 
tea,  coffee  and  fruit  drinks  available  during  the  whole 
evening — all  included  in  the  price  of  your  ticket  which  is 
£1  Is.  Od.  inclusive. 

Licensed  Bar  Open 

Reserve  your  ticket  now  from: 

The  Secretary,  Catholic  Film  Institute,  157  Victoria  Street, 
London,  S.W.l.  Tel. : TATe  8426. 
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JULIE  DE  CARNEILHAN 

Starring:  Edwige  Feuillere,  with 

Pierre  Brasseur,  Jacques 
Dumesnil,  Marcelle  Chantal, 
Jacques  Dacqmine.  Producers: 
Alexandre  Minouchkine  and 
George  Danciger.  Director: 
Jacques  Manuel.  French  Dialogue 
with  English  sub-titles.  Certifi- 
cate-. A.  Category:  A.  Running 
time : 94  minutes. 

The  French  are  skilled  in  making 
films  which  hold  a mirror  up  to  every- 
day life  without  requiring  the  aid  of 
theatrical  events  and  situations.  Here 
the  skill  is  not  absent  but  the  sort  of 
life  portrayed  bv  the  novelist  Colette 
is  one  in  which  divorce,  mistresses,  etc., 
are  taken  for  granted.  (The  sub-titles 
which  are  better  than  usual,  sometimes 
tone  down  the  dialogue.)  And  there 
are  one  or  two  visual  concessions  to 
sensuality. 

The  heroine  (if  that  is  the  correct 
word)  has  been  twice  divorced.  And 
the  moral  (if  again  that  is  the  correct 
word)  seems  to  be  that  the  more 
experience  she  has  of  men,  the  more 
she  likes  horses.  The  characters  in  the 
film  are  the  sort  of  people  who  would 
say  that  the  Church  restricts  human 
happiness.  Yet  their  pursuit  of  it  is 
remarkably  unsuccessful.  Beneath  a 
polished  veneer  is  something  both  hard 
and  empty. 

Q- 

P.S.  May  I,  as  before,  send  personal 
Christmas  greetings  to  all  readers  ? 
After  writing  film  reviews  for  ten 
years  I feel  that  it  must  be  due  to  my 
share  in  their  prayers  for  the  Catholic 
Film  Institute  that  I can  still  find 
something  to  say. 

Q- 


of  a quite  delicious  kitten  called 
Bartholomew — with  the  accent  on  the 
mew ! 

In  all  three  films  the  acting  and 
photography  are  of  a high  order. 

The  Children’s  Film  Foundation  is 
obviously  doing  an  excellent  work  : all 
concerned  in  it  deserve  to  be  warmly 
congratulated.  Personally  I shall 
eagerly  look  forward  to  further  shows 
of  the  same  kind  that  are  promised  us 
in  the  future. 

T.  C.  F. 


Children’s  Film  Foundation 

The  films  here  noticed  will  not  be 
shown  to  the  general  public  : but  we 
think  it  right  that  readers  of  Focus 
should  know  something  of  the  work 
being  done  by  the  above  Foundation. 
So  we  include  this  review  of  three  films 
(or  perhaps  I should  say  one  film  and 
two  shorts)  which  were  shown  (I  quote 
the  synopsis)  “to  enable  the  Film 
Trade,  the  press  and  interested 
organisations  and  individuals  to  see,  in 
the  company  of  children,  examples  of 
the  films  the  Foundation  is  producing.” 
There  were,  in  fact,  numbers  of 
children,  large  and  small,  present  at 
this  particular  showing,  and  there  was 
no  doubt  that  they  thoroughly 
appreciated  the  films,  which  also 
received  the  enthusiastic  approbation  of 
a rather  elderly  child  of  seventeen  who 
happened  to  be  sitting  next  to  me. 

Swift  Water,  described  as  being 
“specially  suitable  for  children  under 
the  age  of  nine”,  is  a charming  little 
story  of  a sailing-boat  on  the  River 
Dart  and  the  adventures  that  befall  its 
youthful  occupants.  I cannot  resist 
quoting  in  full  the  Technical  Credits  as 
given  in  the  synopsis  : 

Tony  Thompson  directed  the  film. 

Wolfgang  Wilhelm  wrote  the  story. 

Ron  Bicker  took  the  pictures. 

Dick  Storey  arranged  them. 

Sam  Coombe  handled  the  boats. 

Alfred  Edwards  played  the  music  on 
his  concertina. 

Ken  Cameron  recorded  the  sound. 

Patricia  Lees  looked  after  the 
business. 

J.  B.  Holmes  looked  after  everybody. 

My  one  criticism  is  that  the 
concertina  was  at  moments  a little  too 
noisy. 

Our  Magazine,  No.  2 shows  four  very 
diverse  activities  of  young  people.  I 
thought  the  children  playing  in  the 
warm  pools  of  Roturua,  New  Zealand, 
the  best  of  the  selection. 

The  Stolen  Plans  has  all  the 
ingredients  of  an  ideal  thriller  for 
children.  Mavis  Sage  is  captivating  as 
a little  French  girl  come  to  England 
for  a holiday  and  is  well  partnered  by 
Lance  Secretan  as  the  boy  at  whose 
home  she  stays.  I cannot  omit  mention 

(Continued  on  previous  column) 


NEW  FILM  STRIPS 

Preparing  for  Christmas 


TWO  COLOUR  STRIPS  FOR  INFANT 

AND  JUNIOR  CHILDREN 

1.  The  Nativity.  U.28.  Price  25/-. 

2.  St.  John  the  Baptist.  U.115. 
Price  25/-. 

Obtainable  from  Unicorn  Head  Visual 
Aids,  Ltd.,  Broadway  Chambers,  40  The 
Broadway,  Westminster,  S.W.l  . 

In  the  first  of  these  strips,  the  main 
events  are  presented  in  a simple  and 
straightforward  sequence,  though  with 
one  or  two  rather  surprising  deviations ; 
we  are  told,  for  instance,  that  the 
Visitation  scene  has  been  omitted 
because  it  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the 
story  of  the  Incarnation.  However,  the 
incident  of  Our  Lady’s  visit  to 

Elizabeth  is  introduced  into  the 
second  strip,  so  that  in  this  and  in 
other  points  the  two  are  complementary. 

The  colouring  is  pleasing  and  in 
general  the  pictures  are  clear,  though 
sometimes  the  frames  are  overcrowded 
with  figures  and  might  prove  confusing 
to  young  children.  The  artist  has  not 
been  too  successful  in  portraying  the 
Angels,  either  when  they  appear 
individually  to  Our  Lady  and  to 
Zachary,  or  in  the  heavenly  host  which 
fills  the  sky  above  the  shepherds.  But 
this  is  a dilemma  to  be  faced  by  any- 
one who  tries  to  portray  an  angel  for 
children,  and  one  has,  perhaps,  to 
choose  between  the  shadowy,  which 
tends  to  be  unreal,  and  the  conven- 
tional winged  form,  which  lacks 
spirituality. 

The  age  ranges  given  as  appropriate 
for  the  strips  are  7 plus  and  5-9 
respectively.  In  the  first  there  is 
certainly  nothing  too  difficult  for  the 
child  of  seven,  but  it  is  not  too  babyish 
to  be  used  with  older  juniors  or  even 
young  seniors ; yet  Catholic  children 
who  have  heard  the  story  related  many 
times  might  question  the  appearance  of 
the  star  in  conjunction  with  the 
shepherds  or  the  coming  of  the  Wise 
Men  to  the  Stable. 

The  John  the  Baptist  strip  attempts 
something  more  difficult,  and  perhaps 


for  children  under  nine  the  circum- 
stances of  the  death  of  St.  John  and 
Our  Lord’s  own  reactions  to  this  event 
are  rather  too  subtle  to  be  successfully 
portrayed.  The  burial  scene  for 
instance,  might  be  alarming.  Again, 
the  scenes  in  the  Jordan  and  of  the 
Baptism  of  Christ  are  somewhat  crude 


MAIRE  O’NEILL 

The  screen  and  stage  has  lost 
one  of  its  best  beloved  characters 
in  the  death  of  Miss  Maire  O’Neill. 
To  those  of  us  who  knew  and 
understood  the  importance  of  the 
part  played  by  the  Abbey  Theatre 
in  giving  a local  habitation  and 
a name  to  the  Irish  Theatre 
Movement  she  will  always  rank  as 
one  of  the  great  names  in  the 
revival  of  true  Irish  Drama.  I 
never  had  the  privilege  of  seeing 
her  in  her  heyday  at  the  Abbey, 
but  I have  spoken  often  to  those 
who  were  her  colleagues  and  each 
of  them  has  testified  to  her 
artistry  and  integrity.  Her  last 
stage  appearance  was  in  the 
London  piece,  A Priest  in  the 
Family,  and  this  was  an  excellent 
example  of  her  ability  to  invest 
a seemingly  unrewarding  part 
with  her  own  special  brand  of 
endearing  humanity.  Many  were 
the  films  she  played  in  and  to  all 
of  them  she  gave  something  of 
the  elfish  quality  that  one 
recognises  from  the  pictures  of 
Maire  O’Neill  in  her  earliest  stage 
parts.  The  last  time  I saw  her 
in  a studio  was  in  a small  part 
in  Brian  Desmond  Hurst’s 
Scrooge,  a small  and  perhaps 
unimportant  part,  but  Maire 
played  it  for  all  she  was  worth. 
That  was  Maire’s  way.  May  she 
rest  in  peace. 

J.  A.  V.  B. 
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and  possibly  reminiscent  of  winter 
bathing  in  the  Serpentine  ! 

Both  strips  do,  however,  preserve  full 
reverence  and  fidelity  to  the  Gospel 
narrative,  and,  as  there  is  no  necessity 
to  show  every  frame  on  each  occasion, 
or  at  all,  the  two  together  would  form 
a useful  teaching  unit  for  Advent  and 
Christmas  lessons  on  the  theme  of  the 
Nativity. 

Educational  Panel. 


THE 

NEW  CINEMATOGRAPH  BILL 

Many  of  our  readers  have  asked  for 
information  about  what  they  may  or 
may  not  do  when  arranging  film 
shows  in  their  parish  hall  or  convent  or 
school.  The  Cinematograph  Bill 
recently  passed  deals  with  the  situation 
and  a summary  of  its  main  points  will 
be  given  in  our  next  issue. 


SOME  FILMS 

REVIEWED 

NOTE.  Inclusion  in  this 

list 

does 

Little  Big  Shot 

(B) 

(209) 

not  connote  positive  recommendation. 
Readers  are  reminded  to  refer  to  the 

Macao 

(A) 

(182) 

full  review  when  assessing 

a film. 

Mandy 

(A) 

(204) 

Category  A,  indicates  adults  only; 
B,  adulte  and  adolescents;  C,  family 

Maru  Maru 
Meet  Me  Tonight 

(B) 

(A) 

(178) 

(249) 

audiences ; D,  particularly 

for 

Merry  Widow , The 

(A) 

(254) 

children. 

My  Wife’s  Best  Friend 

(B) 

(251) 

Reviewed  in  “Focus” 

(Vol 

• v, 

Objective,  Burma ! 
Only  the  Valiant 

(A) 

(C) 

(225) 

(226) 

Nos.  8,  9,  10  and  11) 

Outcast,  The 

(B) 

(202) 

Pat  and  Mike 

(B) 

(250) 

Affair  in  Trinidad 

(B) 

(226) 

Penny  Princess 

(B) 

(209) 

Brandy  for  the  Parson 

(C) 

(208) 

Perilous  Expedition 

(B) 

(248) 

Brave  Don’t  Cry,  The 

(B) 

(225) 

Planter’s  Wife,  The 

(A) 

(236) 

Bugles  in  the  Afternoon 

(A) 

(183) 

Rainbow  ’Round  My 

Canterbury  Road,  The 

(C) 

(203) 

Shoulder 

(B) 

(226) 

Carrie 

(A) 

(209) 

Room  For  One  More 

(C) 

(202) 

Carson  City 

(B) 

(229) 

Savage,  The 

(C) 

(263) 

Clash  By  Night 

(A) 

(202) 

Scaramouche 

(B) 

(228) 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande 

(B) 

(182) 

Scarlet  Angel 

(185) 

Diplomatic  Courier 

(B) 

(183) 

She’s  Working  Her  B'av 

Dreamboat 

(B) 

(203) 

Through  College 

(B) 

(255) 

Duel  at  Silver  Creek,  The 

(B) 

(205) 

Slaughter  Trail 

(B) 

(202) 

Full  House 

(B) 

(249) 

Something  Money  Can't 

Gift  Horse 

(206) 

Buy 

(C) 

(179) 

Gone  With  The  Wind 

(A) 

(200) 

Something  to  Live  For 

(B) 

(228) 

Green  Glove,  The 

(A) 

(183) 

Son  of  Paleface 

(B) 

(201) 

Half  Breed,  The 

(B) 

(180) 

Sound  Barrier,  The 

(B) 

(207) 

Happy  Time,  The 

(B) 

(251) 

Story  of  Will  Rogers, 

24  Hours  of  a Woman’s 

The 

(C) 

(228) 

Life 

(A) 

(224) 

Sudden  Fear 

(A) 

(229) 

I Dream  of  Jeannie 

(C) 

(254) 

Thing,  The 

(B) 

(203) 

I’ll  See  You  In  My 

Treasure  Hunt 

(C) 

(178) 

Dreams 

(B) 

(182) 

Turning  Point,  The 

(A) 

(251) 

Importance  of  Being 

Untamed  Frontier 

(B) 

(178) 

Earnest,  The 

(C) 

(176) 

Venetian  Bird 

(A) 

(254) 

Ivanhoe 

(B) 

(184) 

We’re  Not  Married  ? 

(A) 

(206) 

Jumping  Jacks 

(B) 

(227) 

Where’s  Charley  ? 

(B) 

(209) 

Just  For  You 

(B) 

(224) 

Who  Goes  There  ? 

(B) 

(180) 

Kangaroo 

(B) 

(183) 

Woman’s  Angle,  The 

(A) 

(178) 

Kon  Tiki 

(C) 

(248) 

World  in  His  Arms,  The 

(B) 

(208) 

Les  Miserables 

(B) 

(227) 

You’re  Only  Young 

Limelight 

(B) 

(252) 

Twice 

(B) 

(208) 

C.F.I.  NOTES 


Regional  Affiliations 

The  number  of  regional  Catholic  Film 
Societies  is  growing.  A move  has  been 
made  in  the  Liverpool  area,  with  the 
approval  of  His  Grace  the  Archbishop, 
to  form  and  federate  a number  of  local 
film  groups  who  will  give  regular 
showings  of  religious  and  other  films 
of  interest  to  the  Catholic  population. 
This  is  all  to  the  good  and  cannot  but 
strengthen  the  overall  influence  of 
Catholic  film-goers,  especially  if  trouble 
is  taken  to  see  that  discussion  of  the 
films  shown  is  made  possible  and 
encouraged. 

A Regional  Conference? 

It  has  been  suggested  that,  instead 
of  a Summer  School,  it  might  be  useful 
to  organise  a Conference  sometime 
during  the  early  spring  to  which 
members  of  the  regional  groups  would 
be  invited.  The  subject  of  the 
Conference  would  be  film  appreciation 
broadly  speaking  but  with  the  emphasis 
on  the  special  needs  and  approach  of 
Catholics  to  this  all-important  subject. 
Will  those  interested  please  let  us 
know  their  views  on  this  suggestion 
and  also  the  various  aspects  of  the 
problem  they  would  like  to  see 
discussed. 

Donations 

On  the  subject  of  regional  film  shows, 
may  we  say  how  very  grateful  we  are 
to  one  priest  who,  whenever  he  has  a 
parish  show,  always  sends  a donation 
out  of  the  proceeds  to  the  C.F.I.  This 
act  of  generosity  is  much  appreciated. 


May  we  also  say  : other  districts 

please  copy  ! 

Don  Camillo 

Many  Catholics  will  have  read  the 
popular  novel  “The  Little  World  of 
Don  Camillo”.  It  has  been  made  verv 
successfully  into  a film  by  a French 
and  Italian  co-production  companv 
under  the  direction  of  Julien  Duvivier. 
The  fact  that  the  voice  of  Christ  is 
heard  from  time  to  time  remonstrating 
with  the  fiery  little  Italian  priest  at  one 
or  other  of  his  anti-Communist  outbursts 
has  caused  some  controversv  . in 
censorial  circles  as  to  whether  such  a 
thing  would  be  offensive  to  pious  ears.j 
We  can  only  suppose  that  such  ears 
would  be  Protestant,  a hark-back  to 
iconoclastic  prejudices. 

With,  perhaps,  such  an  idea  in  mind, 
and  desiring  to  “try  it  out  on  un- 
exceptionable guinea  pigs”,  the 
distributors  of  the  film  arranged  a 
-•pecial  showing  of  Don  Camillo  for  His 
Imminence  Cardinal  Griffin  recently. 
Also  in  the  group  of  ecclesiastics  who 
formed  this  specialist  audience  were 
His  Grace  Archbishop  Myers,  Mgr. 
T.  Croft-Fraser,  and  the  Very  Rev. 
Hilary  Carpenter,  O.P.,  Provincial  of 
the  English  Dominicans. 

The  audience  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
film,  to  judge  by  the  laughter  which 
greeted  many  of  the  sallies  of  the 
irascible  Don  Camillo.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  reaction  of  this  eminent 
audience  reassured  the  distributors  if 
they  had  any  lurking  doubts  as  to  how 
the  film  would  be  received  by  church- 
going people. 


“X” 


The  Censor  and  the 
Certificate 


There  lias  been  so  much  misunder- 
standing about  the  purpose  of  the  “X” 
Certificate  given  by  the  British  Board 
of  Film  Censors  to  certain  films  that  we 
think  it  useful  to  summarise  a report  of 
an  address  given  recently  by  Mr.  A.  T. 
L.  Watkins  to  an  audience  of  cinema 
managers.  Remarking  that  the  section 
of  the  public  which  turns  handles  on 
seaside  piers  has  been  drawn  to  “X” 
Category  films  as  a moth  is  drawn  to  a 
flame,  Mr.  Watkins  went  on  to  sav  that 
“They  are  doomed  to  the  discover v that 
'What  the  Butler  Saw’  was  an 
intelligent  Adult  film’’.  The  objects  of 
the  “X”  Certificate  had  been  widely 
misunderstood  . and  Mr.  Watkins 
pointed  out  that  censorship  was  needed 
because  the  world  was  not  made  up 
exclusively  of  emancipated,  intelligent 
adults.  They  were  concerned,  he  said, 
“To  see  that  the  cinema  shall  remain  a 
popular  form  of  entertainment  for  the 
whole  family.  The  ‘X’  Certificate 
would  ensure  that  children  will  not  see 
films  which  are  unsuitable  for  them.  It 
provides  a natural  home  for  the  adult 
film  which  ought  to  be  seen  bv 
intelligent  adults  who  like  that  sort  of 
| film.  I believe  the  opening  of  that 
door  marks  an  important  stage  in  the 
development  of  the  cinema. 

“file  Board  does  not  intend  to  use 
the  ’X’  Certificate  as  a home  for  the 
sensational,  sordid  type  of  film,  and 
the  exhibitor  who  tries  to  persuade  the 
Public  into  his  cinema  by  printing 
‘Adults  Only’  in  large  letters  is  doing 
a bad  service  to  the  trade.”  Air. 
Watkins  said  that  the  only  dictator  of 
quality  is  the  cash  customer  who,  in  the 
long  run,  would  get  exactly  the 
picture  he  or  she  deserved  and  was 
prepared  to  pay  for. 


“There  is  much  talk  about  better 
business  but  I believe  that  what  vou 
chaps  want  is  better  motion  pictures.” 
We  could  not  more  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  Air.  Watkins.  We  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity-  to  sav 
how  much  we  appreciate  the  fact  that 
he  and  his  assistants  do  a difficult  task 
with  remarkable  fairness  and  success. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  British 
Board  of  Film  Censors  do  not  make 
the  films  they  censor  nor  do  any  of 
their  certificates  express  approval  or 
disapproval  of  the  films  they  pass  for 
public  exhibition.  They  are  performing 
a necessary  public  duty  in  safeguard- 
ing susceptible  people  from  positive 
and  obvious  impropriety.  If  the  public 
wants  better  pictures  they  must  learn 
to  appreciate  and  demand  them. 


LETTER  TO  THE 
EDITOR 

vSir, 

J.B.K.,  in  his  review  of  Sudden  Fear 
(October  issue)  touches  on  an  interest- 
ing point. 

Is  it  not  singular  that  previous  films 
have  failed  similarly — The  Two  Mrs. 
C anvils,  Son  y,  Wrong  Number,  etc. 
I he  only  light  I can  throw  on  the 
matter  is  to  mention  reluctantly  that  I 
myself  have  given  it  generous  cover  in 
one  of  my  shelved  scripts.  J.B.K.’s 
mention  of  it  indicates  that  the 
thought  is  contemporary  and  therefore 
we  may-  live  to.  see  it  in  a film  some 
day. 


J.  vS.  J.  Griffiths. 
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Your  Film 
Show 

The  Catholic  Film 
Institute  projection 
unit  is  available  for 
film  shows  in  the 
London  area 
Moderate  Charges 
Particulars  from 
The 

Catholic  Film  Institute 
157  Victoria  Street, 
London,  S.W.I 


Catholic  Film  Institute 
Publication 

FOCUS  FILM 
COURSE 

Handbook  No.  1 
Andrew  Buchanan,  D.Litt., 
Pli.D. 

“ . . . invaluable  to  anyone  who 
wants  to  take  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  cinema.” 

The  Catholic  Worker. 

Price  Is.  6d.,  post  free  Is.  9d. 


PILGRIMAGE 
TO  FATIMA 

The  complete  commentary  to  the 
film,  by  the  Very  Reverend 
Hilary  Carpenter,  O.P.,  with  26 
illustrations  from  the  film. 

Price  2S.  6d.,  post  free  2S.  gd. 

from 

THE  CATHOLIC  FILM 
INSTITUTE 

157  Victoria  Street,  London, 
S.W.I. 
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FOCUS: 


A FILM 
REVIEW 


Organ  of  the  Catholic  Film  Institute 


Vol.  VI  JANUARY  1953  No.  I 

INDUSTRY  OR  ART? 


At  a public  meeting  held  at  West- 
minster Hall  on  December  4tli,  1952, 
Fr.  Alan  Keenan  made  a logical  and 
stirring  appeal  for  a more  sympathetic 
and  practical  appreciation  of  the  work 
that  is  being  done  in  this  country  by  the 
Catholic  Film  Institute. 

A priest  by  virtue  of  his  vocation  is 
prone  to  see  life  and  the  things  of  life, 
“sub  specie  aeternitatis”,  wherefore  it 
was  not  surprising  that  Fr.  Alan’s 
remarks  about  the  cinema  were  confined 
to  the  realms  of  the  moral  and  the 
spiritual.  With  clarity  and  telling 
illustrations  he  showed  how  the  cinema 
has  it  in  its  power  to  mould  character 
and  personality.  The  unfortunate  Craig 
case  which  has  shocked  us  gives  added 
emphasis  to  Fr.  Alan’s  remarks. 
Christopher  Craig,  who  murdered  a 
policeman,  said  that  he  learnt  his 
wickedness  from  films.  The  wrong  use 
of  something  that  is  inherently  good 
does  not  make  that  thing  become  evil ; 
but  it  should  inspire  more  people  to  put 
into  practice  the  directives  concerning 
the  cinema  as  outlined  by  Pope  Pius  XI 
in  his  Encyclical  Vigilanti  Cura. 

“Good  motion  pictures  are  capable 
of  exercising  a profound  influence 
upon  those  who  see  them,  they  are 
able  to  arouse  noble  ideas  of  life, 
to  communicate  valuable  concep- 
tions, to  impart  better  knowledge 
of  the  history  and  beauty  of  the 
fatherland  and  of  other  countries,  to 
present  truth,  beauty  and  virtue 
under  attractive  forms,  to  create  or 
at  least  to  favour  understanding 
among  nations,  social  classes  and 
races,  to  champion  the  cause  of 


justice,  to  give  new  life  to  the 
claims  of  virtue  and  to  contribute 
positively  to  the  genesis  of  a just 
social  order  in  the  world.” 

Mr.  George  More  O’Ferrall  also  spoke 
at  the  meeting  in  the  Westminster 
Hall.  He  said  that  he  agreed  with 
everything  Fr.  Alan  said,  but  we  must 
always  remember,  he  emphasised,  that 
the  cinema  is  first  and  foremost  an 
industry. 

But  is  the  cinema  first  and  foremost 
an  industry  ? 

Can  that  medium  whose  proper 
purpose  is  to  propagate  ideas  and 
knowledge  in  an  entertaining  manner 
through  fiction  films  or  documentaries 
rightly  be  called  an  industry  ? 

The  raw  material  of  the  cinema  is 
human  nature  with  its  instincts, 
passions,  its  dreams  and  ideals,  its 
search  for  Goodness,  Truth  and  Beauty; 
its  desire  for  God  and  eternity.  All 
industry  produces  material  things  . . . 
boots  and  bricks  and  biscuits;  but  man, 
the  cinema’s  raw  material,  is  first  and 
foremost  a spiritual  being  with  a 
spiritual  destiny.  How  then  can  it  be 
said  that  the  cinema  is  first  and 
foremost  an  industry  ? 

Is  it  not  truer  to  say  that  the  cinema 
■is  an  art  which  has  been  exploited  for 
material  reasons  by  industrialists  ? 

And  is  it  not  correct  to  say  that  any 
medium  which  expresses  ideas  in  an 
emotional  manner  “per  se”  becomes  a 
form  of  art  ? 


Editor. 
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MY  TEN  BEST  PICTURES  OF  i9p 

The  Editor  invited  several  film  critics  to  contribute  to  this  symposium 


“Q.”,  “Focus”  film  critic,  writes: 

I have  glanced  through  the  last 
twelve  numbers  of  Foci’s.  And  the 
first  thing  which  struck  me  was  the 
large  number  of  films,  mane-  of  them 
interesting,  which  I had  not  the 
opportunity  or  the  time  to  see.  But  of 
those  which  I have  seen,  some  stand 
out  for  various  and  different  reasons 
and  I will  mention  them  in  the  order  of 
their  appearance. 

Never  Take  No  For  An  Answer  is  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
a film  can  be  a box  office  success  with- 
out lavish  expenditure  or  any  studio 
facilities.  The  human  interest  of  a 
fresh,  simple  and  fascinating  story 
attracted  the  general  public  while  the 
setting  of  Assisi  and  Rome  had  a 
nostalgic  appeal  for  the  initiated. 

Mr.  Denning  Drives  North  was  quite 
unpretentious  but  it  struck  me  at  the 
time  as  a satisfying  piece  of  British 
filmcraft. 

Murder  in  the  Cathedral  had  its 
faults,  but  it  was  a most  interesting  and 
significant  production. 

Le  Garcon  Sauvage  (Wild  Boy)  was 
an  outstanding  instance  of  intelligent 
and  understanding  treatment  of  its 
unpromising  subject  and  the  deliberate 
rejection  of  the  undesirable  possibilities 
of  that  subject. 

The  River,  a technicolor  picture  made 
in  India,  broke  new  and  pleasant 
ground. 

The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest 
showed  how  well  a brilliant  stage 
comedy  of  the  past  could  be  transferred 
to  the  screen  of  the  present.  In  order 
that  the  public,  which  only  knows  of 
Oscar  Wilde  in  another  connection  and 
might  take  the  title  too  literally,  should 
realise  that  the  film  is  amusing,  a poster 
showed  all  the  characters  with  broad 
grins. 

The  Ransom  of  Red  Chief,  one  of  the 
stories  in  Full  House,  remained  in  my 
memory  as  an  example  of  0.  Henry  at 
his  best. 

Limelight  was  an  event.  Even  if 


Charlie  Chaplin  talked  too  much,  it  was 
interesting  to  hear  what  he  said, 
whatever  one  thought  about  it. 

The  Holly  and  the  Ivy  combined 
scenes  (in  more  senses  than  one)  of 
English  family  life  with  an  Anglican 
idea  of  vocation  and  its  effect  upon 
others. 

The  Pick-wick  Papers  really  came  to 
life  on  the  screen.  The  ideal  Mr. 
Pickwick  was  supported  by  an 
excellently-selected  cast. 

“What,  no  Quo  VadisI”  No,  not 
again. 


Grace  Conway,  “Catholic  Herald”  film 
critic,  writes: 

I apply  two  simple  tests  to  films. 
They  are  : 

1.  Can  I remember  them  (acid  test, 
this  one)  ? 

2.  Would  I like  to  see  them  again 
(double  distilled  acid  test)  ? 

Out  of  the  150  or  so  films  I saw  in 
1952,  I can  find  ten  that  pass  one  or 
both  these  hurdles.  And  here  they  are  : 

Never  Take  No  for  an  Answer.  It 
came  practically  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  I remember  it  vividly.  I would 
gladly  see  it  again.  For  me  it  cast  a 
warm  glow  over  the  following  twelve 
months.  A human  picture  in  which  the 
faith  of  a child,  pursued  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  piercing  stone  walls  of 
opposition  and  clambering  over  every 
man-made  obstacle,  was  exultantly 
vindicated. 

Direction,  acting,  locale  and  that 
elusive  and  so  rare  quality,  heart,  went 
into  this  Anglo-Italian  production,  re- 
flecting honours  on  everyone  concerned 
in  it  and  (so  I understand)  filling  the 
coffers  with  currency  of  many  kinds. 
Even  in  the  world  of  the  cinema, 
quality  and  sincerity  will  tell. 

Murder  in  the  Cathedral.  Passes  both 
tests.  A unique  film,  an  ambitious  and 
a courageous  one.  Unique  because  it 


reversed  the  usual  process  and 
presented  a major  literary  work  to 
whose  text  no  violence  was  done  and  in 
which  the  visual  part  was  a commentary 
on  the  spoken  word. 

Sound  Barrier.  Both  tests  again.  I 
remember  every  bit  of  it  and  would 
probably  not  feel  quite  so  exhausted 
after  a second  viewing  as  I did  at  the 
first.  Not  only  did  it  make  the 

mysteries  of  jet  propulsion  understand- 
able to  the  layman,  but,  using  the 
argument  between  Sir  Ralph  Richard- 
son (father)  and  Ann  Todd  (daughter), 
it  showed  that  the  good  or  ill  uses  to 
which  science  is  put  are  mankind’s 
awful  responsibility. 

Cry,  the  Beloved  Country.  Completely 
unforgettable  with  its  honesty,  lack  of 
bias,  clean-cut  statement  of  a problem 
as  it  exists  today  in  South  Africa.  Alan 
Paton  wrote  the  book  and  how  faithfully 
it  has  been  interpreted ! Acting  is  in 
the  heroic  vein  by  Negro  and  White 
actors  alike.  No  facile  happy  ending 
here  but  a story  to  ponder  and  a lesson 
to  learn. 

African  Queen.  Time  I crossed  the 
Atlantic  to  find  a “best”  from  Holly- 
wood. With  John  Huston  directing, 
Humphrey  Bogart  and  Katharine 
Hepburn  and  the  actual  African  scene, 
this  got  a good  start  and  took  every 
advantage  of  it.  The  African  Queen — 
that  crazy  old  river  boat — I remember 
as  though  she,  too,  were  one  of  the 
actors  and  I can  still  see  Mr.  Bogart 
kicking  her  into  action  with  his  grimy, 
bare  foot.  You  will  notice  this  is  my 
first  “star”  spangled  film.  But  it 
succeeds  because  the  stars  are  in- 


tellectuals as  well.  I’ve  met  them  and 
it’s  true  ! 

Oh,  dear!  Space  is  running  out.  Let’s 
go  to  France.  They’ve  sent  us  many 
films  this  year.  But  bypassing  the  X 
“masterpieces”  I choose  : 

Voyage  en  Amerique.  I call  this  a 
“darling”  film.  With  Pierre  Fresnav  as 
the  bank  manager  in  a little  provincial 
town,  Yvonne  Printemps  as  his  wife, 
their  mellow,  solid  house  set  back 
from  the  street  behind  graceful, 
wrought-iron  gates,  the  kitchen  garden, 
the  bossy  “bonne”,  the  whole  “feel”  of 
life  in  the  French  provinces — I could 
see  this  many  times  and  not  tire. 

Limelight.  This  I remember  (true  it 
has  been  seen  only  recently)  and  parts 
of  it  I liked  very  much.  Looking  back, 
much  of  its  comedy  is  macabre,  but  it 
is  good  to  see  Chaplin  again  even  if  he 
is  “out  of  his  context”. 

Do  I want  to  see  it  again  ? Not  just 
yet. 

The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest.  For 
me  the  grandest  comedy  of  the  year. 

High  Noon.  Did  this  come  within  the 
year  ? Anyway  it  came  near  it,  and  for 
me  it  remains  one  of  the  best  films  in 
a western  setting,  and  using  only  a 
handful  of  characters,  Gary  Cooper  and 
a haunting  song.  I remember  it  as 
though  I had  seen  it  yesterday. 

Only  one  more  to  go.  So  I’ll  give 
the  final  vote  to 

The  Road  to  Bali.  Bing,  Bob  and 
Dorothy.  May  their  shadows  never 
grow  less.  I don’t  suppose  I’ll  either 
remember  this  one  or  see  it  again.  But 
its  afterglow  will  brighten  the  dark 
winter  for  many  a day. 


CHILDREN  AND  THE  CINEMA 


A successful  Day  Conference  was  held 
on  November  30th  at  the  Sacred  Heart 
Convent,  Hammersmith,  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  His  Lordship  the 
Bishop  of  Brentwood.  Talks  were  given 
by  Fr.  J.  A.  V.  Burke  on  “The 
Principles  Involved”;  by  Miss  Mary 
Field  on  “Making  Films  For  Children”; 
and  by  Miss  Grace  Greiner  on  “Teach- 
ing Film”.  In  the  afternoon  the  film 
Overlanders  was  shown  and  a specimen 
lecture  on  its  classroom  treatment  given 
by  Miss  Greiner. 


The  Bishop  said  he  thanked  the 
organisers  of  the  Conference  in  the 
name  of  the  Hierarchy.  The  Bishops 
were  aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject  of  cinema  and  His  Lordship 
emphasised  that  it  was  their  duty,  in 
accordance  with  the  teaching  given  in 
the  Film  Encyclical  “Vigilanti  Cura”, 
to  see  to  it  that  a proper  Catholic 
attitude  to  the  cinema  was  encouraged. 
In  this  connection,  the  Bishop  said 

( Continued  on  page  24) 
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SUCH  SWEET  SORROW  <Edi,°r  ? I'1""'  ■"  J"“  J»>  « 

published  an  account  of  the  wedding 
By  Pretty  Voidhecd  arrangements  of  the  fictitious  film 

stars  John  Fandelight  and  Pretty 
Voidhead.  This  article  is  a sequel.) 


Whether  Hamlet  or  Macbeth? 


John  and  I have  parted.  That  is  what 
the  title  means.  I once  went  to  a 
lecture.  It  was  about  playwriting  and 
the  speaker  said  : “Always  have  a bit 
of  Shakespeare  for  your  title  so  that 
people  know*  you  are  educated”. 
“Parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow”  conies 
out  of  Shakespeare,  though  I can’t 
remember  whether  it  is  Hamlet  or 
Macbeth. 

One  night,  when  I came  in  late,  John 
said:  “Where  have  vou  been?” 

“John,”  I said,  “we  don’t  belong  just 
to  ourselves.  We  don’t  even  belong 
just  to  one  another.  We  both  belong  to 
the  Public,  you  and  I,  because  we 
belong  to  the  Screen.  When  the  Public 
needs  me,  I must  put  them  first.  It  is 
to  filmgoers  that  I owe  myself,  that  w’e 
owe  ourselves.  And  so,  when  the 
Public  needs  me,  I must  not  think  of 
myself  or  of  you,  I must  strain  every 
nerve  ...” 

“Oh,  shut  your  trap,”  he  said. 


ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING 


In  spite  of  a rather  disappointing 
attendance  at  the  Catholic  Film 
Institute’s  Annual  General  Meeting, 
held  at  the  Challoner  Club  on  Thursday, 
November  27tli,  the  Meeting  can  be 
considered  to  have  been  a very  useful 
one,  for  the  keen  interest  taken  by  the 
few  members  present  and  the  con- 
structive suggestions  received  made  up 
in  large  measure  for  the  paucity  of 
numbers. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Hon. 
Secretary’s  and  Treasurer’s  reports, 
copies  of  wdiich  have  now’  been  sent  to 
all  members,  a reference  was  made  to 
the  Public  Meeting  planned  for 
December  4th  at  Westminster  Cathedral 
Hall;  at  which  Ted  Kavanagh,  Fr. 
Alan  Keenan,  O.F.M.,  and  George  More 
O’Ferrall  had  very  kindly  consented  to 
speak,  and  members  were  urged  to 
publicise  the  meeting  as  much  as 
possible  and  to  bring  their  friends  to 
hear  about  the  work  of  the  Catholic 
Film  Institute. 


The  Chairman  then  threw  open  the 
discussion,  nearly  all  of  which  centred 
upon  Focus,  members  being  very 
perturbed  by  the  report  of  its  financial 
loss  for  the  year  and  still  more 
perturbed  by  the  drop  in  circulation 
during  the  last  three  years.  Mrs.  J. 
Ackroyd  suggested  that  Focus  would 
have  much  more  interest  for  the  general 
cinema-going  public  if  a panel  of 
regular  contributors  could  be  built  up, 
and  said  that,  while  she  realised  that 
the  Catholic  Film  Institute  could  not 
afford  to  pay  contributors,  she  did  not 
think  it  outside  the  bounds  of 
possibility  to  find  the  right  kind  of 
writers  who  would  work  gratuitously 
because  of  their  belief  in  the  need  for 
the  Catholic  Film  Apostolate. 

Another  member  said  that  many 
people  missed  the  regular  “Cover 
Personality”  which  appeared  in  Focus 
for  the  first  four  years  of  its  existence ; 
many  present  agreed  with  her  and 
strongly  pleaded  that  something  of  a 
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It  was  the  end.  From  that  moment 
I knew  that  we  had  to  part.  Our 
marriage  broke  down  irreparably,  not 
from  incompatibility  of  temperament 
but  from  incompatibility  of  ideals.  So, 
vou  see,  we  have  our  troubles,  too,  just 
like  ordinary  people.  And  when  you 
read  of  the  big  salaries  the  stars  get, 
remember  how  big  our  expenses  are. 
Just  to  give  an  instance,  I have  to  pay 
a secretary  to  put  in  the  dots  and  take 
out  the  dashes  from  this  article. 

I do  not  intend  to  marry  again.  Don’t 
some  of  your  nuns  take  vows  ? That  is 
how  I feel.  I want  to  dedicate  myself, 
I won’t  say  to  Art,  because  that  word 
puts  people  off,  but  to  Entertainment. 

Stop  Press.  Since  this  article  was 
received  it  has  been  announced  that 
Miss  Voidhead  is  engaged  to  Mr.  I.  Z. 
Guggenberg  (British),  the  business 
man.  At  a press  conference  she  said  : 
“Izzy  and  I are  so  happy.  He  calls 
me  his  little  petal.  He  has  a lovely 
car.  I can’t  tell  you  when  wTe  shall  get 
married  until  my  decree  is  made 
absolute.” 

Q. 


similar  kind  should  be  re-introduced. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Carr  suggested  a regular 
page  for  the  amateur  film  maker,  and 
the  Hon.  Secretary  was  able  to  tell  him 
that,  with  the  expected  resurgence  of 
the  16mm.  Guild,  such  a page  would 
probably  soon  be  a regular  feature. 

Miss  McDermott  suggested  that 
schools  should  be  urged  to  sell  copies  to 
the  children,  instead  of  just  taking  one 
copy  for  the  school  library,  instancing 
the  case  of  a teacher  in  the  north  who 
regularly  sells  many  copies  in  her 
school. 

Mr.  Arthur  Leslie  asked  if  Catholic 
doctors  and  dentists  could  be  asked  to 
take  Focus  for  their  waiting-rooms,  and 
another  excellent  suggestion  wras  that 
members  be  uiged  to  ask  for  it  at  their 
Public  Libraries. 

Mr.  B.  McNabb  asked  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  reprint  articles  of 
special  interest  from  such  magazines  as 
‘‘Sight  and  Sound”;  on  this  point  there 
was  general  agreement  with  the  Editor 
when  he  said  that  too  many  reprints 
were  apt  to  cheapen  a magazine, 
although,  of  course,  such  a thing  could 


be,  and  had  been  done  occasionally. 

Miss  Greiner  suggested  a regular 
article  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  of 
film  appreciation. 

Winding  up  the  discussion  the 
Chairman,  Monsignor  Croft-F'raser, 
thanked  those  present  for  their 
enthusiasm  and  useful  suggestions,  all 
of  which  he  promised  would  be  carefully 
considered  by  the  Committee.  He  also 
thanked  the  Editor  of  Focus,  Fr. 
Declan,  O.F.M.,  and  Mrs.  Margaret 
Moultrie,  the  Manager  of  Focus,  for 
their  services. 

Before  the  Meeting  broke  up  Mr.  B. 
McNabb  asked  that  it  be  placed  on 
record  that  members  fully  endorsed  all 
that  the  Hon.  Secretary  had  said  in  his 
report  about  the  late  Andrew  Buchanan, 
and  Mrs.  Ackroyd  expressed,  on  behalf 
of  all  the  members,  their  gratitude  to 
the  Catholic  Film  Institute  Committee 
for  all  their  hard  work. 

N.B.  Copies  of  the  Hon.  Secretary’s 
annual  report  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Catholic  Film  Institute,  157  Victoria 
Street,  London,  S.W.l,  on  receipt  of  a 
stamped,  addressed  envelope. 
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wmm 

By  our  Panel  of  Priests 

Category  A,  indicates  adults  only;  B,  adults  and  adolescents; 


C,  family  audiences;  D, 

RETREAT,  HELL! 

Starring:  Frank  Lovejoy,  Richard 

Carlson,  Rusty  Tamblyn,  Anita 
Louise.  Producer:  Milton 

Sperling.  Director:  Joseph  H. 

Lewis.  Distributors:  Warner  Bros. 
Certificate:  A.  Category:  A. 

Recently  I made  ruy  annual  Retreat. 
On  the  morning  that  I came  out  of 
Retreat  my  always  good-humoured 
colleague  who  assigns  the  tickets  for 
the  press  shows  ’phoned  me  and 
suggested  that  the  film  Retreat , Hell ! 
would  be  an  appropriate  one  for  me  to 
review.  I wasn’t  sure  whether  he 
supposed  that  I was  in  such  placid  mood 
that  I could  take  anything  or  whether 
he  thought  that  this  picture  might  be 
good  for  my  soul.  Anyway,  off  I went 
to  Warner’s  in  Leicester  Square  with  no 
high  hopes.  I was  just  in  time  . . . 
the  lights  were  beginning  to  burn  low 
. . . introductory  strident  music  was 
drowning  the  chatter  of  the  critics  . . . 
by  the  time  I had  lit  a cigarette  we  were 


Retreat,  Mel  1 1 . . . 


particularly  for  children 


off,  bang  into  the  middle  of  the  war  in 
Korea  with  the  U.S.  Marines  in  action.  ] 

“ . . . this  is  hell  with  the  lid  off,”  ’ 
I said  to  myself  as  I watched  the 
carnage,  the  brutality,  the  wasteful 
damage  created  by  tanks  and  grenades  [ 
and  saw  a bloody  withdrawal  made  in 
bitter  winter  weather  by  men  who 
should  have  been  in  hospital.  When 
General  Oliver  P.  Smith  was  asked 
about  the  retreat  he  replied  : ‘‘Retreat, 
hell ! We’re  just  attacking  in  another 
direction”  from  which  derives  the  title 
of  this  film. 

I can’t  pretend  that  I liked  this  film. 
Who  could  ? Only  a sadist ! Neverthe- 
less, I must  record  that  it  is  well  made 
and  has  the  touch  of  sincerity  and 
authenticity;  the  acting  is  so  good,  the 
picture  is  so  well  directed  that  at  times  i 
you  imagine  that  you  should  take  cover. 
Compared  with  this  picture  of  blood  and 
the  thunder  of  guns  and  tanks,  our 
Retreat  Father’s  picture  of  hell  was  a 
paradise. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  moralists  who 
hold  that  every  film  we  see  has  some  * 
impact  on  the  mind  I further  record 
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. . . a gallant  retreat  by  . . . 
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that  this  bit  of  cinema  nearly  made  me 
an  out-and-out  pacifist. 

I would  not  want  to  see  it  again  but 
I am  grateful  for  it  in  the  sense  that 
it  made  me  realise  what  those 

courageous  fellows  in  Korea  are  really 
enduring  for  me  and  you. 

E. 

FATHER’S  DOING  FINE 

Starring:  Heather  Thatcher,  Richard 
Attenborough,  Susan  Stevens, 
Mary  Germaine,  Victoria 
McKenna,  Diane  Hart,  Peter 

Hammond,  Jack  Watling,  Noel 

Purcell.  Director:  Henry  Cass. 

An  A-B  Pathe  Picture.  Certi- 
ficate: U.  Category : B.  Running 
time : 85  minutes. 

This  is  one  of  the  films  which  was 
not  given  the  benefit  of  press  showing. 
I think  the  distributors  have  lost 
something  by  sending  it  out  on 

immediate  release  in  this  way.  Judging 
by  the  gusts  of  laughter  which  greeted 
it  at  mv  local  when  I went  to  catch  up 
with  it,  it  will  please  the  public  more 
than  somewhat.  It  might  have  had  a 
bigger  public  if  the  critics  had  been 
able  to  say  what  I shall  say,  namely, 
that  though  it  is  a domestic  comedy  in 
the  well-known  English  strain  of 
household  crises  interspersed  with 
financial  stress,  unmanageable  children 
and  father  having  a baby,  it  is  made  so 
well,  the  acting  is  so  good  and  the 


U.S.A.  Marines  in  Korea 


dialogue  so  slick  that  there  is  never  a 
dull  moment  even  though  one  is  aware 
of  the  situations  which  are  about  to  be 
developed.  In  other  words,  it  is  not 
the  fact  that  a film  has  cliches  which 
can  make  it  tedious,  but  the  manner  in 
which  the  cliches  are  handled.  When, 
as  in  the  present  case,  they  are  neatly 
presented,  properly  timed  and  the 
surroundings  are  as  attractive  as  they 
are  in  Father’s  Doing  Fine,  he  would 
be  churlish  indeed  who  could  refuse  to 
be  amused. 

Technicolor  adds  something  to  the 
general  air  of  gaiety,  but  Heather 
Thatcher  is  the  most  colourful  thing  in 
it.  As  a harassed  but  undefeated  lady 
with  a quiverful  of  vexatious  but 
beautiful  daughters,  a bureau  full  of 
unpaid  bills,  a butler  and  a reputation 
to  keep  up,  she  is  delightful.  The 
daughters  are  the  best  thing  we  have 
had  in  British  films  for  many  a long 
day.  Susan  Stevens  shows  a nice  line 
in  comedy  as  a dramatic  student  with 
a passion  for  a dim-witted  fellow 
student  cheerfully  played  by  Peter 
Hammond.  Mary  Germaine  again 
shows  us  what  a beautiful  and  talented 
actress  she  is;  Victoria  McKenna,  a 
newcomer,  and  Diane  Hart  complete 
the  quartet  of  daughters.  All  are 
admirable  insurance  against  any 
permanent  depression  in  the  British 
film  industry,  always  supposing  that 
they  are  properly  handled  by  competent 
technicians.  Richard  Attenborough  as 
the  harassed  father  gives  his  best 
performance  since  Brighton  Rock. 
Together  with  Peter  Hammond  and 
Susan  Stevens  he  helps  to  show  us  that 
a comedy  team  capable  of  great  things 
is  only  waiting  to  be  fed. 

Forgive  my  enthusiasm  for  this  film, 
but  it  is  so  rare  a thing  to  have  an 
honest  and  unadulterated  laugh  in  the 
British  cinema.  Do  go  and  see  it. 

V. 


COVER  PICTURE 

Hans  Andersen  ( Danny 

Kaye ) captures  the  hearts  of 
\ 

the  children  with  his  stones. 
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THE  STEEL  TRAP 

Starring:  Joseph  Cotten,  Teresa 

Wright.  Producer:  Bert  E. 

Friedlob.  Author  and  Director: 
Andrew  Stone.  Presented  by 
Thor  Productions.  Certificate : 
U.  Category  : B.  Running  time : 
85  minutes. 

A pleasant  film  of  the  thriller  type 
with  an  unexpected  ending.  The 
suspense  is  well  maintained  throughout 
and  at  moments  becomes  unbearable 
enough  to  please  any  youngster,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  is  being  shown  the 
folly  of  letting  oneself  become  obsessed 
by  ideas  of  robbery  and  violence. 
Joseph  Cotten  gives  a very  fine 
performance. 

T.  C.  F. 

THE  NARROW  MARGIN 

Starring:  Charles  McGraw,  Marie 

Windson,  Jacqueline  White. 
Producer:  Stanley  Rubin. 

Director:  Richard  Fleischer. 

Distributors:  R.K.O.  Certificate'. 
A.  Category : A.  Running  time : 
71  minutes. 

The  story  is  about  the  bringing  of  a 
gangster’s  widow  from  Chicago  to  Los 
Angeles  to  testify  before  a grand 
jury  and  most  of  the  action  takes  place 
in  a train.  The  police  want  to  protect 
the  witness  and  the  gang  to  silence  her 
by  death. 

Who  is  that  rather  sinister-looking 
fat  man  ? Which  are  detectives  and 
which  criminals  ? (I  must  say  the 
detectives  give  the  repeated  impression 
of  being  rather  amateurish.)  Is  that 
small  boy  going  to  discover  something 
and  give  the  show  away  ? 

It  might  have  been  very  exciting,  but 
the  film  is  rather  commonplace.  Such 
touches  as  the  accidental  starting  of  a 
gramophone  by  a woman’s  arm  as  she 
slumps  down  after  being  shot  strike 
one  as  more  contrived  than  effective. 

I am  putting  the  picture  in  Category 
A on  account  of  the  amount  of  gunplay. 
But  the  conventional  reticences  are 
observed  and  the  normal  male 
adolescent  is  not  likely  to  find  it 
harmful  or  unattractive. 

O. 


ASSIGNMENT  PARIS 
Starring:  Dana  Andrews,  George 

Sanders,  Audrey  Totter,  Marta 
Toren,  with  Sandro  Giglio. 
Director:  Robert  Parrish. 

Distributors:  Columbia  Pictures. 
Certificate \ A.  Category : B. 

Running  time  : 100  minutes. 

It  is  a pity  that  this  film  version  of 
Paul  Gallico’s  novel  “Trial  By  Terror” 
was  press  shown  at  short  notice  at  a 
time  when  many  professional  critics 
could  not  make  it.  As  a result  it  was 
hardly  noticed  in  the  general  press.  It 
received  somewhat  cold  welcome  at  the 
hands  of  some  on  the  grounds  that  it 
was  dull.  If  by  dull  was  meant  lack  of 
sadistic  episodes  and  concentration  on 
an  almost  factual  treatment  of  the 
methods  of  the  Iron  Curtain  satellites 
towards  their  “enemies”,  then  it  was 
dull.  But,  as  a piece  of  unemotional 
reporting  of  the  manner  in  which 
Hungary,  for  instance,  deals  with  its 
propaganda,  it  was  dramatic  and 
important.  Perhaps  we  do  not  need  to 
be  told  that  “Confessions”,  “Evidence”, 
“Trials”,  are  words  which  have  ceased 
to  have  any  true  currency  in  the 
totalitarian  countries,  but  it  is  interest- 
ing to  see  how  an  innocuous  broadcast 
by  an  American  journalist  can  be  edited 
and  presented  as  a self-condemnatory 
interview  with  a man  he  has  never 
seen.  The  radio,  the  cinema,  the  press 
are  all  great  instruments  of  public 
information  but,  alas,  they  are  also,  in 
the  hands  of  the  unscrupulous,  lying 
and  murderous  weapons  capable  of 
deceiving  even  the  elect. 

The  acting  of  all  the  main  characters 
is  excellent  and  the  film  is  worth  seeing, 
not  only  for  what  it  says  but  for  the 
wav  it  savs  it 

V. 

THE  FOURPOSTER 

Starring:  Rex  Harrison  and  Lilli 

Palmer.  Director:  Irving  Reis. 

Distributors:  Columbia  Pictures. 

Certificate : U.  Category : B. 

Running  time : 95  minutes. 

This  is  an  interesting  example  of  the 
unusual  in  films.  Only  two  live  players 
are  seen  in  episodes  from  their  long 
married  life.  These  episodes  are  spaced 
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out  by  the  most  charming  little 
cartoons  by  John  Hubley  filling  in  the 
story. 

Rex  Harrison  and  his  wife  (in  real 
life  as  on  the  screen)  give  magnificent 
performances  of  the  ordinary,  and  so 
vital  is  their  acting,  so  full  of  motion 
and  life  that  one  forgets  that  the  action 
of  the  film,  as  in  the  play  from  which 
it  is  taken,  is  confined  to  one  room, 
almost  to  the  four-poster  bed  which  is 
its  main  piece  of  furniture.  Here  is  an 
essay  in  the  art  of  acting  by  two 
accomplished  practitioners. 

V. 


BECAUSE  YOU’RE  MINE 

Starring:  Mario  Lanza,  Doretta 

Morrow.  Director:  Alexander 

Hall.  A M.-G.-M.  Film.  Techni- 
color. Certificate  : U . Category  : 
C.  Running  time  approx. : 95 
minutes. 

A film  chosen  for  the  Royal 
Performance  is  sure  to  have  a good 
public,  even  if  it  does  not  have  a good 
write-up  by  the  critics.  Because  You’re 
Mine  will  prove  no  exception,  although 
there  is  not  much  else  to  give  it  a 
boost.  It  is  a pity  that  Mario  Lanza 
who  did  well  in  his  smash  hit  The 
Great  Caruso  should  be  harnessed  to 
such  a weak  show  as  this.  On  the  whole 
the  story  of  his  army  life  is  no  more 
drivelling  than  many  other  musicals, 
but  it  is  a let-down  after  his  former  film, 
for  whatever  reasons  it  was  chosen. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  the  disappointment 
is  the  greater.  Stars,  often  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  are  made  failures  by 
the  films  in  which  they  appear. 
Especially  after  bursting  upon  the 
■public,  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  up  the 
standard. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  Mario  Lanza’s 
voice,  and  my  friends  would  not  think 
me  capable  of  criticism  in  that  field,  it 
does  make  a difference  what  he  is 
singing,  and  where.  The  Lord’s  Prayer 
is  not  a success.  The  serenading  of  his 
sergeant  which  might 'seem  sublime, 
merely  appears  ridiculous.  And  this  is 
a poor  send-off  for  the  new  arrival, 
Doretta  Morrow. 


SOMEBODY  LOVES  ME 
Starring:  Betty  Hutton,  Ralph  Meeker. 
Written  and  directed  by  Irving 
Brecher.  Paramount.  Technicolor. 
Certificate : U.  Category-.  B. 

Running  time : 97  minutes. 

No  doubt  somebody  will  love  the  film, 
too  ! Betty  Hutton  may  be  the  greatest 
show  girl,  as  the  bills  proclaim,  but  she 
has  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting 
any  show  out  of  Ralph  Meeker.  His 
part  suits  him  down  to  the  ground 
because  he  plays  a second-rate  variety 
star  who  fails  continually  to  make  good, 
even  for  love.  When  he  does  at  the 
end  make  good,  it  is  not  very  good. 
But  there  are  a few  catchy  tunes,  plenty 
of  colour,  and  Betty  Hutton. 

M. 

ROAD  TO  BALI 

Starring:  Bing  Crosby,  Bob  Hope, 
Dorothy  Larnour.  Director:  Hal 
Walker.  Paramount  Picture. 
Technicolor.  Certificate  U . Cate- 
gory : C.  Running  time : 92 

minutes. 

Here  we  are  again,  always  merry  and 
bright ! It  is  good  to  see  these  two, 
Bing  Crosby  and  Bob  Hope,  together 
again  on  a good  romping  road,  this 
time  to  Bali.  You  know  what  you  are 
going  to  see  when  you  set  out  on  a 
Bing-Bob  road,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
attractions  of  the  journey.  The 
happenings  are  always  beyond  the 
realm  of  possibility,  delightfully 
eventful  and  normally  amusing. 

The  Crosby  voice  is  as  good  as  ever, 
but  he  is  not  given  over  much  chance 
to  use  it  in  any  catchy  tunes.  However, 
this  is  well  balanced  by  the  better  than 
usual  cracks  which  these  two  get  in  at 
each  other,  at  films  and  film  stars  in 
general  and  at  Paramount  in  particular. 
Whether  it  is  in  pursuit  of  the  girl 
(Dorothy  Larnour)  or  the  girls  in  a 
wider  field,  or  whether  it  is  in  pursuit 
of  treasure,  there  is  always  the 
possibility  of  doing  down  your  buddy, 
and  he  is  done  down  at  every  turn. 

For  good,  light  and  clean  entertain- 
ment you  will  do  well  to  choose  the 
Crosbv-Hope  set-up. 


M. 


M. 


The  Burgomeister  tells  Hans  he  must  not 
keep  the  children  from  school 


Hans  makes  shoes  for  the  Ballerina 


Hans  and  his  companion  (Joey)  arrive  in 
Copenhagen 


In  a fantasy  ballet 

Hans  attempting  to  rescue  the  Ballerina 


Hans  takes  leave  of  the  Ballerina 


Joey  follows  Hans  in  his  travels 


HANS  CHRISTIAN 
ANDERSEN 
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Starring:  Danny  Kaye,  Farley  Granger,  Jean  Maire.  Producer: 

Samuel  Goldwyn.  Director:  Charles  Vidor.  Distributors:  R.K.O. 
Certificate : U.  Category.  C.  Running  time : About  2 hours. 


Cinema  is  being  true  to  its  own 
particular  medium  when  it  provides 
good  entertainment.  At  the  outset, 
I would  say,  without  any  reserva- 
tions, that  this  him  provides  first 
class  entertainment.  It  has  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  Christmas; 
but  it  does  evoke  the  Christmas 
spirit  of  happiness  and  humanity, 
with  its  enchanting  stories,  its 
tuneful  songs,  its  colour,  its 
enchantment  and  its  power  of 
transformation. 

Do  not  run  away  with  the  idea 
that  Hans  Christian  Andersen  is 
“kids’  stuff”.  Like  all  classics  the 
stories  of  Hans  Andersen  appeal  to 
all  peoples  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places;  there  is  more  in  them  than 
immediately  meets  the  eye.  They 
contain  ideas.  Often  profound  iddas. 

Sam  Goldwyn  has  succeeded  in 
what  he  set  out  to  do  ...  to  capture 
in  the  film  the  spirit  and  the  essence 
of  the  lovely  stories  of  Hans 
Andersen.  But  I do  not  think  that 
he  has  revealed  the  depth  of  thought 
in  these  stories.  Hans  Andersen 


lived  at  a time  when  the  evangelicals 
were  ramming  down  peoples’ 
throats,  in  unattractive  measures 
and  manners,  religious  tracts.  Hans 
Andersen,  who  in  spite  of  his  faults 
was  a good  Christian,  used  the 
poets’  method  of  imparting  principles 
and  ideas.  He  presented  piety  and 
morality  and  Christianity  in 
attractive  forms,  he  told  stories 
which  wrapped  up  profound  truths. 
He  wrote  with  a purpose  and  he 
wrote  his  fairy  tales  for  adults  as 
well  as  for  children. 

“In  the  whole  realm  of  poetry,” 
he  writes,  “no  domain  is  so 
boundless  as  that  of  the  fairy  tale. 
To  me,  it  represents  all  poetry.  And 
he  who  masters  it  must  be  able  to 
put  into  it  tragedy,  comedy,  naive 
simplicity,  irony  and  humour;  at  his 
service  are  the  lyrical  note,  the 
childlike  narrative  and  the  language 
of  mature  description  ...” 

This  film  certainly  contains  the 
lyrical  note;  there  is  tragedy  and 
comedy,  simplicity  and  right  good 
humour.  Could  one  say  more? 

E. 
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Jessie  (Janet  Brown)  puts  the  idea  of  a Brains 
Trust  into  the  Chaplain's  head 


Lady  Dodd  (Martita  Hunt)  joins  in  the 
discussion  “Is  Marriage  a Good  Idea” 


FOLLY  TO  BE  WISE 
Starring:  Alastair  Sim,  with  Roland 
Culver,  Elizabeth  Allen,  Martita 
Hunt,  Colin  Gordon,  Janet 
Brown,  Miles  Malleson,  Edward 
Chapman,  Peter  Martyn. 
Producers:  Sydney  Gilliat  and 

Frank  Launder.  Director:  Frank 
Launder.  Distributors:  British 

Lion.  Certificate-.  A.  Category : 
B.  Running  time-.  91  minutes. 

The  comic  parson  has  an  impregnable 
place  in  the  English  stage  tradition. 
The  tradition  has  no  room  for  passion- 
ate hatred,  but  neither  does  it  achieve 
anything  really  endearing.  This  stock 
character  has  its  conventions  within  the 
universal  comedy  of  mannerisms.  He 
must  be  well-meaning  and  rather 
ineffectual  and  either  foolish  or  slightly 
idiotic,  but  a good  man  for  all  that. 

Alastair  Sim  gives  a triumphant 
performance  in  this  not  too  exacting 
role.  One  hopes  that  it  is  the  stage 
parson  only  that  he  has  studied, 
captured  and  reproduced  so  success- 
fully. With  more  than  boyish  zest  he 
adds  to  any  duties  he  may  have  as 
military  chaplain  the  responsibilities  of 
entertainments  officer.  In  a rash 
moment  he  arranges  a Brains  Trust — 
which  gives  an  opportunity  for  a series 


Brains  Trust  and  Comic  Parson 
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of  well  contrasted  character  parts — the 
one  thing  our  English  films  can  always 
be  relied  on  to  do  superbly,  relying  as 
they  do  upon  well-trained  stage  actors. 
(Look  at  the  material  in  the  list  of 
players  above.) 

The  Brains  Trust  started,  the 
persistent  queries  of  a starry-eyed 
soldier  woman  (Janet  Brown)  bring  out 
into  the  very  incongruous  open  the 
unhappy  matrimonial  lives  of  certain  of 
the  panel.  Uproar  ensues;  then  Flight 
and  Pursuit;  and  finally  Reconciliation 
and  precarious  Peace — and  in  it  all, 
Alastair  Sim  with  that  strange  mixture 
of  the  apologetic  and  the  would-be- 
ingratiating  which  is  his  version  of  the 
comic  parson.  Very,  very  funny.  X. 

EVERYTHING  I HAVE  IS  YOURS 
Starring:  Marge  and  Gower  Champion, 
with  Dennis  O’Keefe,  Monica 
Lewis  and  Dean  Miller.  Director: 
Robert  Z.  Leonard.  An  M.-G.-M. 
Picture.  Certificate ; U . Cate- 
gory : C.  Running  time ; 92 

minutes. 

The  title  of  this  film  is  a variation  on 
the  words  in  the  Catholic  Marriage 
Service  in  which  the  groom  says  : 
“With  all  my  worldly  goods  I thee 
endow”.  It  is  one  of  several  recent  films 
from  the  U.S.A.  which  put  in  a good 

word  for  the  idea  of  stability  in 

marriage  and  the  uselessness  of  divorce. 
We  are  grateful  for  this  indication  of 
a sense  of  responsibility  in  such 
matters.  We  should  be  even  more 
grateful  if  it  could  at  any  point  be 
mentioned  that  a good  marriage  is 


Marge  Champion,  Monica  Lewis  and 
Gower  Champion 


built  on  a Christian  foundation.  But 
such  words  are  taboo.  Still — 

Everything  I Have  Is  Yours,  in  spite 
of  its  good  intention's,  is  a somewhat 
tedious  musical  about  a stage  couple 
whose  baby  is  the  signal  for  the 
beginning  of  a break-up  in  their 
hitherto  happy  married  life.  The  jokes 
about  expectant  fathers  and  napkins, 
etc.,  are  a little  dated  now,  but  there 
is  some  good  dancing  sequences 

from  the  stars,  who  are  man  and  wife 
in  real  life. 

A film  for  the  easy-going  family 
looking  for  a night  out.  V. 

THE  SNOWS  OF  KILIMANJARO 

Starring:  Gregory  Peck,  Susan 

Hayward,  Ava  Gardner,  with 
Hildegarde  Neff.  Producer: 

Daryll  F.  Zanuck.  Director: 

Henry  King.  Technicolor. 

Distributors:  20th  Century-Fox. 

Certificate:  A.  Category : A. 

Running  time ; 114  minutes. 

With  every  allowance  for  the  cinema’s 
need  both  to  expand  and  to  contract, 
this  may  be  regarded  as  a faithful 
showing  of  Hemingway’s  short  story  of 
the  same  name.  We  still  have  the 

particular  mixture  of  brittle  brutality  of 
dialogue  and  honesty  of  characterisation 
which  is  the  hallmark  of  this  novelist. 

Essentially  it  is  the  story  of  the 
tragedy  of  life  lived  without  purpose, 
or  rather  with  the  purpose  evaded, 
obscured,  neglected,  swamped  by 
sensuality.  Realisation  brings  bitter- 
ness, regret,  remorse  even;  but  neither 
in  Hemingway  nor  in  this  film  is  there 
a hint  of  penitence.  If  you  go  off  the 
right  track  you  may  be  able  to  retrace 
your  steps  to  the  point  of  departure  and 
begin  again.  But  Harry’s  (Peck) 
original  right  track  was  not  all  that 
right  in  the  first  place. 

In  the  main  the  Hemingway  gift  is 
to  recognise  corruption  as  corruption, 
and  that  is  already  a useful  something. 
I think  the  film  follows  him  there.  And 
it  may  be  a good  thing  that  we  are 
spared  the  cinematic  moralisings  which 
can  be  as  ineffectual  as  they  are 
embarrassing. 

The  film  is  full  of  action  as  scenes 
from  the  unsavoury  past  are  conjured 
up  in  the  mind  of  the  “hero”  awaiting 
death  in  the  desert  belojw  Kilimanjaro. 
We  have  vultures,  “hippos”,  “rhinos”, 
hyenas,  antelopes,  elephants,  giraffes, 
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lions,  bulls,  even  an  ostrich,  and,  of 
course,  the  fair  ladies — the  excitement 
of  the  chase  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

We  see  Ava  -Gardner  having  an 
abortifacient  fall  in  Africa  and  dying 
with  lots  of  blood  in  the  battle  before 
Madrid.  We  see  Hildegarde  Neff 
swimming  playfully  off  the  coast  of  the 
Riviera  and  as  a sculptress  in  the 
sterile  mode.  We  see  Susan  Hayward 
shooting  game  and  bravely  missing  the 
dying  “hero”. 

The  whole  thing  is  a luxuriant  studv 
of  frustration  with  a happier  ending 
than  the  pared  down,  economical 
writing  of  Hemingway  warrants. 

The  A Category  we  accord  is  on  the 
supposition  that  adult  audiences  are 
really'  adult.  X. 

THERE  WAS  A YOUNG  LADY 
Starring:  Michael  Denison,  Dulcie 

Gray,  Sidney  Taffler  and  Bill 
Owen,  with  Charles  Farrell, 
Geraldine  McEwan,  Robert  Adair 
and  Tommy  Duggan.  Director: 
Lawrence  Huntingdon.  Distrib- 
utors: Butcher’s  Film  Service. 

Certificate : U.  Category-.  C. 

Running  time : 80  minutes 

approx. 

An  unambitious  but  well-made  film 
with  neat  performances  from  an  all- 
round cast.  Dulcie  Gray,  in  particular, 
is  very  much  at  home  in  a comedy  role 
which  suits  her  efficient  charm.  Story 
concerns  super-efficient  secretary-  of 
young  diamond  merchant  who  falls  in 
with  thieves  and,  after  resisting 
temptation  to  organise  them  on  a really 
efficieut  basis,  helps  the  diamond 
merchant  to  lay  them  by  the  heels 
before  taking  them  all  into  service. 
Light  and  harmless  entertainment  for 
the  family  with  plenty  of  laughs  all 
round.  V. 

CONTINENTAL  FILMS 

VOLCANO 

Starring:  Anna  Magnani,  Rossano 

Brazzi,  Geraldine  Brooks. 
Director:  William  Dieterle. 

Distributors:  Apex  Films.  Certi- 
ficate-. A.  Category : B.  Running 
time  : 93  minutes  approx. 

This  film  is  not  one  of  the  best 
Italian  efforts.  Anna  Magnani  is,  of 


course,  incomparable,  but  most  of  one’s 
enjoyment  of  her  acting  is  spoilt  by  her 
being  dubbed  and  made  to  talk 
American  : only  when  she  sings  is  she 
allowed  to  do  so  in  Italian.  Geraldine 
Brooks,  on  the  contrary,  talks  American 
in  her  own  voice.  (I  believe  that  in  the 
Italian  version  of  the  film  it  is  she  who 
is  dubbed  : what  a pest  this  dubbing 
has  become!)  The  story,  besides  being 
sordid,  drags  at  times  but  gives 
Magnani  some  opportunities  to  do  her 
best — and  what  a best  it  is ! It  is 
pleasant  to  meet  again  that  delightful 
boy'  Enzo  Staiala  of  Bicycle  Thieves. 
The  photography  is  excellent,  partic- 
ularly- in  the  scenes  under  water. 

T.  C.  F. 

MIRACLE  IN  MILAN 
(Miraculo  a Milano) 

Starring:  Francesco  Golisano,  Paolo 
Stoppa,  Brunella  Bovo  and 
Guglielmo  Barnabo.  Director: 
Vittorio  de  Sica.  Distributors: 
Regent  Films.  Certificate : U . 

Category : C.  Running  time : 

100  minutes. 

One  of  my  film  critic  friends  has  told 
me  that  this  film  is  subtly  Communist. 
Another  Continental  Catholic  assures 
me  that  it  is  the  most  delightfully-  harm- 
less and  entertaining  film.  What  am 
I to  say  ? I am  conceited  enough  to 
think  that  if  I am  unable  to  detect 
the  subtle  propaganda  in  Miracle  in 
Milan,  not  many  other  people,  except 
those  who  want  to  find  it,  will  come  to 
much  harm  by  enjoying  this  most 
delicious  of  nonsense  stories. 

It  is,  in  fact,  a subtle  mixture 
of  G.  K.  Chesterton  and  Bruce 
Marshall.  The  “Napoleon  of  Notting 
Hill”,  in  which  a kindly  man  rallies 
the  little  people  of  Notting  Hill 
to  safeguard  their  local  liberties,  is 
here  drawn  upon  to  the  extent  that  a 
good  little  man  who  really  thinks  the 
world  would  be  better  for  a little 
positive  Christian  charity,  organises  an 
army  of  down-and-outs  to  build  a 
ramshackle  town  on  a Milanese  rubbish 
dump.  Nothing  very  revolutionary 
about  that  : almost  painfully  obvious 
version  of  turning  the  other  cheek. 
Bruce  Marshall’s  “Father  Malachv’s 
Miracle”,  about  a mild  and  holy  little 
Benedictine  monk  who  removes  an 
Edinburgh  dance  hall  to  the  Bass  Rock 
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in  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  is  reproved, 
threatened  and  wheedled  by  the  rich 
men  whose  livelihood  is  thus  put  out  of 
temptation’s  way,  is  surely  drawn  upon 
by  this  film  in  which  similar  miracles 
of  motion,  transportation,  enrichment, 
etc.,  are  performed  by  the  good  little 
man  who  has  been  given  a heavenly 
dove  to  work  with  instead  of  Aladdin’s 
Lamp.  Naturally  the  rich  men  who  find 
that  oil  is  gushing  under  the  feet  of  the 
down-and-outs  want  to  take  possession 
of  so  valuable  a site,  but  they  find  all 
their  big  noises  and  brass  helmets 
futile  against  Toto’s  dove.  In  the  end, 
Toto,  finding  that  to  give  men  their 
ever}'  desire  is  to  sow  seeds  of  greed, 


envy  and  discontent  in  even  the  poorest 
minds,  takes  his  followers  on  heavenly- 
motivated  broomsticks  up  to  a heaven 
which,  passing  Milan  Cathedral  at 
great  height,  is,  as  another  of  my 
critic  friends  pointed  out,  in  a north- 
easterly direction.  As  theologians  have 
said  nothing  about  the  geographical 
location  of  heaven,  it  might  turn  out  to 
be  a subtle  (bother!)  joke  on  the  part 
of  the  heavenly  powers  to  think  the 
climatic  conditions  of  Siberia  have 
something  in  their  favour  as  an  eternal 
abode ! 

However,  here  is  a film  which,  I 
think,  all  normal  people  who  can  see  a 
joke  will  enjoy.  V. 


"MIRACLE  IN  MILAN" 
Poor  little  rich  man 
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The  Fuss  About  “ Don  Camillo” 

“CHRIST’S  VOICE” 


Although  the  verdict  was  pronounced 
several  months  ago,  it  was  not  until 
recently  that  the  Dutch  people  could 
read  in  their  newspapers  the  news 
from  their  London  reporter  about  the 
English  ban  on  Duvivier’s  Little  World 
of  Don  Camillo. 

The  alleged  reason  for  this  ban  (that 
Our  Lord  was  represented  speaking) 
was  certainly  an  error  on  the  part  of  the 
reporter  because  in  the  entire  film  no 
live  portrayal  of  Christ  is  given,  the 
only  portraiture  of  Him  being  in  very 
impressive  shots  of  a finely-sculptured, 
big,  eighteenth-century  crucifix  of 
Milanese  craftsmanship  : but  even  these 
shots  are  rather  infrequent.  Mostly 
only  “the  Voice”  is  heard,  whilst  on  the 
screen  some  corner  of  a lofty 
Renaissance  church  is  shown.  There- 
fore the  motive  impelling  the  English 
censor  to  refuse  the  certificate  must 
have  been  the  Voice  of  the  unseen 
Christ. 

Almost  every  Englishman  has  read 
Giovannino  Guaresclii’s  lovelv  novel 
entitled  in  its  translation  into  English, 
“The  Little  World  of  Don  Camillo”.  I 
confess  that  this  clever  translation 
approaches  more  the  Italian  original  (of 
which  I have  read  only  a couple  of 
fragments),  than  the  more  weighty 
Dutch  version  does.  In  any  case,  the 


English  public  by  reading  the  book,  was 
as  well  prepared  to  “accept”  the  film  as 
was  the  Dutch  public. 

It  may  be  true  that  (as  a classic 
author  says),  “There  are  many  things 
which  can  be  told  or  written  but  are  not 
apt  to  be  depicted,  portrayed  or 
staged”.  This  case,  however,  is  very 
special  as  the  portrayal  of  Christ  in  the 
film  is  very,  very  indirect  (only  by  a 
statue),  although,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Voice  pervades  almost  every  twelfth 
greater  sequence  of  the  film.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  book  the  author  must 
have  foreseen  the  possibility  that  people 
might  object  to  this  familiar  intercourse 
with  the  Divine,  and  therefore  he  lays 
stress  upon  his  conception  of  the  Voice 
as  a symbol  of  Don  Camillo’s  own 
conscience.  He  could  have  chosen 
another  form  of  symbolisation,  but  it 
would  certainly  not  have  had  that 
touching  intimacy  which  is  now  one  of 
the  book’s  and  the  film’s  charms. 
Moreover,  how  much  more  awkward  it 
w-ould  have  been  for  the  producer  to 
depict  such  an  immaterial  thing  as  a 
man’s  conscience  in  a more  abstract 
way  than  this  Voice  ! The  result  would 
have  been  a pseudo-dialogue,  which  is 
worse  than  a monologue.  For  the  rest, 
in  this  petulant  Don  Camillo,  every 
monologue  would  be  totally  out  of  place. 
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Continental  Crowds 

It  is  improbable  that  many  of  Focus 
readers  will  ever  see  this  picture. 
Anyone  having  the  chance  to  visit  the 
Continent  within  the  coming  months 
will  find  in  Faris,  Brussels,  Milan  and 
Cologne,  cinemas  showing  Don  Camillo 
besieged  bv  crowds  week  after  week. 
To  restrict  myself  to  the  Netherlands, 
Don  Camillo  ran  simultaneously  in 
Amsterdam,  The  Hague,  Rotterdam, 
Utrecht,  Nijmegen,  Arnhem,  Maastricht 
and  perhaps  in  the  Frisian  Capital,  and 
each  of  these  cinemas  was  compelled  to 
prolong  the  showing  for  at  least  three 
weeks. 

The  Dutch  Governmental  Censors 

When,  about  six  months  ago,  the 
Governmental  Censors  were  discussing 
the  admissibility  of  this  film,  only  a 
very  few  (the  more  orthodox 
Protestants)  objected.  Some  others 
would  have  liked  children  to  be 
excluded  from  the  audiences,  but  the 
majority  could  not  see  any  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  shown  freely  for  any 
age.  Hence  it  was  actually  shown  freely 
without  any  restriction  whatever  and 
after  only  a short  and  unimportant 
discussion. 

I like  to  emphasise  this  fact,  as  in 
1937  Green  Pastures  at  first  met  with 
strong  objections  on  the  part  of  the 
Calvinistic  Censors,  and  later  with 
protracted  discussions  in  the  press  when 
the  film  was  actually  shown  to  the 
public.  I see  in  this  change  of  mind  an 
improvement  in  the  people’s  approach 
to  the  sound  materialisation  of  spiritual 
values. 

The  rush  of  crowds  to  a film  or  a 
play,  however,  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  all  these  people  agree  with 
every  element  or  even  with  the  general 
character  of  the  production.  For 
example,  Duel  in  the  Sun  was  a 
financial  success  in  Holland,  but  it 
aroused  grim  protests  : similarly  with 
the  Danish  film  Tomorrow  begins  Life 
and  the  Italian  film  Tomorrow  is  too 
late.  In  my  opinion  this  last  film  was  a 
well-intentioned  but  insufficient  attempt 
at  sexual  enlightenment.  Some  Dutch 
teachers  went  with  their  pupils  to  see 
it,  whilst  others  were  proclaiming  that 
it  was  extremely  unfit  for  younger 
persons  because  it  diminished  their 
respect  for  their  own  teachers. 


A Real  Work  of  Art 

It  may,  therefore,  be  of  some  interest 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  Dutch  public’s 
reaction  to  Don  Camillo. 

I heard  only  a very  few  remarks  about 
its  artistic  value.  Most  reviewers 
praised  it  and  their  criticisms  were 
mainly  directed  against  some  close-ups 
and  some  sequences.  The  general 
opinion  of  the  experts  was  that  Don 
Camillo  belongs  to  Duvivier’s  most 
artistic  productions.  It  is  full  of  that 
typical  dynamism  with  the  ever-present 
menace  of  over-doing  expressiveness, 
without  actually  over-doing  it. 
Fernandel,  acting  as  the  parish  priest, 
Don  Camillo,  although  showing  an 
unwonted  self-restraint,  never  weakens 
the  impression,  given  by  the  author,  of 
a zealous  and  good-hearted  and  at  the 
same  time  rather  explosive  and 
audacious  servant  of  God. 

The  film-script  is  an  anthology  of  the 
many  scenes  in  Guaresclii’s  novel. 
Unlike  the  book,  the  film  brings  us  into 
the  midst  of  things  from  the  very 
beginning.  After  a few  shots  of  the 
little  town  stretching  on  the  shores  of 
the  broad  River  Po,  we  see  the  Burgo- 
master, Peppino,  having  a big  meeting 
with  his  Communistic  followers  in  the 
market  place.  The  success  of  their 
action  is  frustrated  by  Don  Camillo’s 
continuous  bell-ringing.  The  scenes 
selected  from  the  novel  are  put  out  of 
the  order  they  have  in  the  book,  but 
tins  does  not  affect  at  all  the  general 
character  of  the  story  as  it  is  told  by 
the  Italian  author. 

The  film  ends  with  Guareschi’s 
twelfth  chapter  : Don  Camillo  leaving 
the  parish  to  take  a rest,  so  that  a 
considerable  number  of  happenings 
described  after  his  return  are  shown  as 
having  taken  place  before  his  departure. 
In  this  respect  we  are  inclined  to 
praise  the  film  higher  than  the  novel, 
which  has  no  such  climax.  Forlorn  and 
lonely,  carrying  an  unwieldy  bag,  Don 
Camillo  walks  over  the  large  sunburnt 
piazza,  towards  the  railway  station  : not 
one  of  his  parishioners  is  seeing  him 
off,  but  at  the  next  stop  they  are 
standing,  his  faithful,  giving  him  a 
most  hearty  adieu.  Reconciled  with 
his  fate,  he  travels  on  to  meet,  at  the 
following  stop,  all  the  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  with  blowing 
trumpets  and  best  wishes  for  his  early 
return.  This  film,  full  of  fun  and 
comical  situation,  is  nowhere  grotesque. 
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The  scene  of  the  “procession”  (chapter 
17  of  the  novel)  is  the  most  grandiose 
and  touching  part  of  it  : vve  cannot  re- 
member having  experienced  in  a film 
(except  perhaps  in  Orson  Welles’ 
Macbeth  at  the  end)  such  a close 
harmony  between  music  and  picture. 

Reactions  of  the  Public 

It  would  be  an  untrue  generalisation 
to  say  that  a certain  amount  of 
puritanism  is  present  in  the  character 
of  the  Dutch  people.  One  will  en- 
counter all  shades  of  puritan  practice 
from  the  mildest  to  the  most  rabid,  but 
often  be  surprised  at  the  easy  way  of 
life  of  the  other  half  of  the  population 
in  the  same  region.  In  the  north  of  the 
Netherlands  the  general  mentality  is 
still  more  or  less  affected  by  remnants 
of  former  severe  Calvinism  and 
although  the  Catholics  have  been 
influenced  a lot  by  their  more  lively  and 
easily  amused  co-religionists  of  the 
south  (the  provinces  of  Brabant  and 
Limburg,  where  the  Catholic  way  of 
life  has  been  for  centuries  the  public 
way  of  life),  they  have  still  kept  a kind 
of  shyness  and  uneasiness  in  accepting 
a more  generous  and  facile  intercourse 
on  religious  matters  and  persons.  This 
is  the  case  especially  with  the  lay- 
people,  the  clergy  being,  of  course, 
more  broadminded  in  this  respect. 

Clergy  says,  “Don’t  Split  Hairs!” 

I scarcely  met  one  priest  in  Holland 
(and  I have  met  lots  of  them  since  Don 
Camillo’ s first  visit  to  our  country) 
v ho  had  not  seen  this  film  and  enjoyed 
it.  I heard  two  objections  outside  the 
realm  of  art.  0 

The  first  was  about  the  manner  in 
which  Communism  was  presented  in  the 
film  as  well  as  in  the  novel  and  I 
agreed  with  this  objection  in  so  far  as 
that  I shared  the  fear  of  my  opponent 
in  suspecting  in  the  “friendly”  relation- 
ship between  .the  parish  priest  and  the 
Communist  leader  a danger.  Even  if 
such  relations  do  exist  in  the  smaller 
places  of  Italy,  the  general  attitude  of 
Communism  neVer  could  bear  this 
friendliness  and  a burgomaster  of  the 
“soft”  kind  like  Peppino  would  have 
been  repudiated  at  once  by  his  Party’s 
headquarters.  The  danger  that  people 
will  sav,  “Well,  this  Communism  is  not 
as  grim  as  we  are  told  by  the  press”  is 
real  and  might  weaken  the  necessary 


urge  for  Christian  vigilance.  Under- 
rating Communism  would  certainly  be 
against  common  sense. 

The  second  objection,  about  the 
somewhat  unlikely  representation  of 
Peppino’s  confession  (1st  chapter  of  the 
novel)  was  waved  aside  by  the  majority 
of  the  clergy  with  the  remark,  “Please 
don’t  split  hairs!” 

In  our  Nijmegen,  where  the  Catholic 
University  has  brought  together  big 
numbers  of  priests  and  religious,  we 
arranged  a special  show  for  them. 
More  than  400  people  came,  several 
others  having  already  seen  the  picture 
at  a public  show.  The  most  un- 
complicated acceptance  of  the  film  and 
the  most  hearty  roars  of  laughter  came 
from  this  clerical  assembly,  although 
its  members  must  have  remarked  how 
several  times  this  film  pokes  fun 
(maybe  accidentally),  at  some  aspects 
of  their  own  work  and  vocations  which 
are  either  openly  or  secretly  cherished 
by  most  of  them. 

That  several  people  did  not  under- 
stand why  we  considered  this  produc- 
tion as  a work  of  art  is  another  question. 
One  can  never  get  a person  to 
appreciate  the  real  beauty  of  a thunder- 
storm as  long  as  he  continues  to  bolt 
his  shutters  at  the  first  flash  of 
lightning  and  to  learn  about  it  only 
from  the  newspaper  reports  of  fires  and 
casualties. 

The  “Scandalised”  Lay-man 

It  is  important  enough  to  note,  before 
pronouncing  an  opinion  about  lay 
people’s  reactions,  that  such  films  as 
Don  Camillo  draw  a much  larger 
audience  than  even  the  most  highly 
praised  “society-picture”.  Almost  one 
half  of  the  people  who  saw  Don  Camillo 
comparatively  seldom  see  a film  and 
are  consequently  not  so  well  acquainted 
with  film-dynamism,  film-directness 
and  all  the  photographic  means  of 
captivating  one’s  attention,  as  the 
average  cinema-goer.  Action  and 
expression  seen  on  a more  or  less  far-off 
stage  usually  do  not  have  that  sudden, 
overwhelming  effect  upon  a spectator 
which  a film  mostly  has.  The  result  is 
that  those  persons  who  do  not  at  all 
want  to  be  impressed  so  brutally,  put 
their  backs  to  the  wall,  inclined  to 
mistrust  almost  every  film  emphasis.  No 
doubt,  this  Don  Camillo  is  a very 
emphatic  film  and  consequently  is  apt 
to  influence  their  judgment  unfavour- 
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ably.  Proof  of  this  lies  in  the  fact 
that  several  persons  having  frankly 
enjoyed  the  novel,  changed  their  minds 
after  having  seen  the  picture.  In 
reading  the}'  had  never  visualised 
matters  so  strongly  as  the  film  artist 
did  before  their  eyes.  A lady 
summarised  her  impressions  thus,  “I 
enjoyed  the  novel  but  now,  after  this 
film,  I am  only  glad  that  parish  priests 
of  that  kind  do  not  exist”. 

People  who  seldom  see  a film  and 
have  never  read  Guareschi’s  book  are 
generally  even  more  startled.  Hence 
their  reactions.  Most  of  them  cannot 
help  liking  the  picture,  but  feel,  at  the 
same  time,  very  glad  that  it  is 
“only  a film”.  Some  go  even 
further  : they  dissuade  others  from 

seeing  it  as  they  feel  that  it  may  give 
wrong  ideas  about  priests  and  priestly 
life.  In  a letter  to  the  editor  of  one  of 
our  great  Catholic  daily  papers,  a 
woman  warned  against  this  film  on 
account  of  its  lack  of  respect  for  the 
priest,  which  she  thought  would  do 
much  harm,  not  only  to  children,  but 
to  people  in  general.  The  editor’s  reply 
that  “film  was  not  life”  evaded  the 
problem  rather  cleverly,  but  not  very 
fairly. 

.Some  weeks  ago  I saw  Don  Camillo 
again  and  at  several  scenes  I heard  a 
heartily  uttered  “For  shame”  out  of  the 
darkness  behind  me.  After  the  show 
I discovered  that  the  person  who 
showed  so  openly  his  disapproval  was 


an  acquaintance,  a staunch  Catholic 
with  high  intellectual  standards  and 
not  without  a certain  love  of  art.  He 
confessed,  however,  that  he  was  not  a 
film-goer. 

Spontaneous  Acceptance 

The  most  genuine  welcome  granted 
to  The  Tittle  World  of  Don  Camillo  is 
from  the  simple,  unsophisticated  people 
of  the  towns  of  the  Southern  Nether- 
lands (Maastricht,  Roermond,  Bois-le- 
Duc,  etc.).  They  themselves  live  in 
close  familiarity  with  the  Catholic 
religion  and  its  priests  and  they  accept 
the  human  side  of  a priest’s  character 
much  more  easily  if  they  see  it 
combined  with  a real  spirit  of  zeal  and 
devotion.  The  actor  has,  as  far  as  I 
can  see,  even  in  his  most  comical 
exploits,  never  act^d  away  the  earnest- 
ness and  real  zeal  of  his  “Don 
Camillo”. 

Everyone  who  has  learned  to  under- 
stand the  difference  between  solemn 
gravity  and  simple  earnestness  will 
enjoy  this  picture  as  a good  religious 
film. 

In  regions  where  puritanical 
doctrines  a nd  practices  have  not 
obscured  natural  spontaneity,  Don 
Camillo  will  never  meet  the  reactions 
I have  tried  to  analyse  in  this  article. 

Dr.  John  B.  Kxipping,  O.F.M. 
Nijmegen  (Holland). 

December,  1952. 


While  strikers  are  picketing  the  landlord's  farmyard  to 
prevent  the  feeding  of  the  cows,  Don  Camillo  penetrates  into 
the  cowshed  and  feeds  the  animals.  The  Communist  leader, 
Peppone,  assists  him  reluctantly  behind  his  followers’  backs 
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C.F.I.  NOTES 


MONTHLY  FILM  MASS 

The  Monthly  Mass  for  the  intentions 
of  the  C.F.I.  will  be  offered  by  the 
Rev.  Fr.  Burke  at  Brompton  Oratory 
on  Friday,  January  9th,  at  8 a.m.,  in 
the  Lady  Chapel. 

Children  and  the  Cinema 

The  attendance  at  the  Conference 
arranged  at  Hammersmith  on 
November  30th  last  was  most  en- 
couraging. The  credit  for  the  success 
of  the  arrangements  must  be  shared  by 
Fr.  T.  P.  Cashin,  C.M.,  of  St.  Mary’s 
Training  College,  and  Miss  Grace 
Greiner,  who,  apart  from  lecturing  in 
Education  at  Goldsmith’s  College,  is 
also  a founder  member  of  the  Society  of 
Film  Teachers  which  is  doing  such  fine 
work  in  the  formation  of  teachers  and 
all  concerned  with  children  and  their 
attitude  to  the  cinema. 

Fr.  Cashin,  who  lectures  in 
Philosophy  at  St.  Mary’s,  was  named  by 
Bishop  Beck,  Chairman  of  the  Catholic 
Education  Council,  to  act  as  his 
representative  in  film  matters.  To 
underline  still  more  the  importance  with 
which  the  C.E.C.  regards  the  question 
of  children  and  the  cinema,  we  were 
very  glad  to  have  Dr.  George  Winham, 
Ecclesiastical  Advisor  to  the  Council, 
on  the  platform  at  Hammersmith. 

The  Next  Conference 

A study  weekend  devoted  to  the 
Cinema  and  Children  will  take  place  at 
the  Cenacle  Convent,  Grayshott, 
Surrey,  January  30tli — February  1st, 
1953.  The  speakers  will  be  Miss  Grace 
Greiner,  Fr.  T.  P.  Cashin,  C.M.,  and 
Fr.  J.  A.  V.  Burke.  All  details  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Rev.  Mother, 
Cenacle  Convent,  Grayshott,  Surrey. 
Both  men  and  women  will  be  welcome 
to  take  part. 

C.F.I.  and  C.E.C. 

It  is  a matter  of  the  greatest 
satisfaction  to  us  that  Bishop  Beck  was 
in  the  Chair  at  the  Children  and 
Cinema  Conference.  Not  only  for  the 
joy  of  having  such  a beloved  and  kindly 
pastor  to  supervise  our  efforts,  but  also 
because  it  emphasised  once  more  and  in 
a special  way  the  interest  with  which 
our  Bishops  follow  the  work  of  the 
Catholic  Film  Institute.  We  could  do 


with  a great  deal  more  of  this  personal 
and  practical  encouragement,  for  there 
are  still  too  many  people,  clergy  and 
laity  alike,  who  pretend  to  regard  our 
work  as  a somewhat  frivolous 
dilettantism  instead  of  being,  as  Pius  XI 
pointed  out,  “a  subject  of  paramount 
importance”.  May  the  Bishop  of 
Brentwood’s  generous  disposition  of  his 
time  in  our  favour  induce  other 
leaders  of  Catholic  public  opinion  to 
study  the  business  of  Catholic  film 
action  with  greater  seriousness. 

George  More  O’Ferrall  and  the  A.G.M. 

We  hope  to  print  in  our  next  issue  a 
report  of  the  Public  Meeting  which 
formed  the  second  part  of  our  Annual 
General  Meeting.  We  cannot  but 
admit  that  we  were  disappointed  at  the 
small  attendance  at  Westminster 
Cathedral  Hall  on  December  4tli.  Every 
parish  in  the  London  area  had  been 
contacted,  all  the  centres  of  Catholic 
action  notified,  but  we  mustered  barely 
a hundred  people  to  hear  a most 
stimulating  talk  by  Fr.  Alan  Keenan, 
O.F.M.,  followed  by  a provocative 
address  by  George  More  O’Ferrall  on 
the  responsibilities  of  the  film  director. 
Ted  Kavanagli,  too,  added  his  not 
inconsiderable  weight  to  a very 
enjoyable  evening.  If  only  there  had 
been  more  there  to  share  our  enjoyment. 

Catholic  Film  Ball 

Details  of  what  promises  to  be  a most 
enjoyable  occasion  will  be  found  in 
another  part  of  this  issue.  This  is  the 
first  time  we  have  made  any  consider- 
able attempt  to  organise  a Charity 
Function  on  our  own  behalf,  but  it  has 
become  urgently  necessary.  We  hope 
that  all  our  friends  will  do  their  best 
to  sell  tickets  and  be  present.  The 
Empire  Rooms  are  a modern  and 
recently  rebuilt  private  dance  suite 
which  will  satisfy  the  most  refined  of 
tastes.  A running  buffet  with  excellent 
food  is  going  to  be  a big  attraction,  and 
for  those  of  us  who  like  something 
stronger  than  the  good  tea,  coffee  and 
soft  drinks  which  will  be  included  in 
the  buffet  service,  there  is  an  admirably 
situated  bar.  May  we  see  you  at  the 
Empire  Rooms,  January  28th  ? Please 
come  I 
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The  New  Cinematograph  Act,  1952 


Many  of  our  readers  will  want  to 
know  -what  the  new  regulations  concern- 
ing the  use  of  16mm.  film  will  allow 
them  to  do.  IVe  feel  that  we  cannot  do 
better  than  reprint  the  excellent  article 
on  the  subject  which  appears  in  the 
December  issue  of  “The  Film-User’’ , 
and  this  we  do,  with  kind  permission  of 
the  Editor.  If  therefore  any  particular 
points  on  the  -working  of  the  regulations 
about  which  our  readers  desire  further 
clarification , perhaps  they  will  write 
and  ask. 

Requirements  and  Exemptions 

Shorn  of  many  imperfections  after 
three  long  debates  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  new  Cinematograph  Bill 
became  the  Cinematograph  Act,  1952,  on 
October  30th.  The  Home  Secretary  (for 
England  and  Wales)  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  (for  Scotland)  will  shortly  issue 
statutary  instruments  bringing  the  Act 
into  operation.  From  then  onwards 
16mm.  and  35mm.  films  will  be  legally 
indistinguishable ; both  gauges  will  be 
subject  to  restrictions,  or  exempted 
from  them  on  the  same  terms. 

Of  16mm.  users,  those  principally 
affected  by  the  Act  are  owners  of  static 
cinemas  and  commercial  exhibitors  with 
mobile  circuits.  They  become  subject 
to  control  both  by  the  Home  Office  and 
by  local  authorities.  By  regulations 
that  must  first  be  approved  by 
Parliament,  the  Home  Secretary  will 
impose  conditions  governing  the  safety 
of  audiences  and  the  health  and  welfare 
of  children.  According  to  the  Home 
Secretary,  these  regulations  will  not  be 
“much  stricter  than  the  regulations  . . . 
already  imposed  for  a dance  or  musical 
performance”  and  will  apply  uniformly 
throughout  Great  Britain.  The  Act  will 
not  apply  in  Northern  Ireland. 

The  Act  also  reinforces  the  licensing 
power  already  enjoyed  by  local 
authorities  under  the  Cinematograph 
Act  of  1909.  It  is  now  the  duty  of 
authorities  to  include  in  licences  they 
issue  to  exhibitors  clauses  prohibiting 
the  admission  of  children  to  unsuitable 


films.  Determining  “suitability”  may 
be  done  by  the  authority  itself. 
Alternatively,  the  licence  may  oblige 
exhibitors  to  comply  with  the  certificate 
awarded  by  the  British  Board  of  Film 
Censors ; this,  the  course  likely  to  be 
adopted  by  most  authorities,  will  make 
it  an  offence  for  exhibitors  to  admit 
children  to  commercial  performances  of 
“H”  and  “X”  Certificate  Films. 

Children’s  Shows 

Local  authorities  are  in  addition  given 
special  powers  to  regulate  film  shows 
intended  “wholly  or  mainly”  for 
children,  whether  these  are  given  by  a 
commercial  exhibitor  for  profit  or  by  a 
non-profit-making  organisation  such  as 
a film  society.  The  premises  used  for 
such  shows  must  be  licensed,  says  the 
Act,  unless  the  films  are  screened  in  a 
private  dwelling  house  or  are  shown  “as 
part  of  the  activities  of  an  educational 
or  religious  institution”.  The  term 
“educational  institution”,  the  Home 
Secretary  promised,  would  include  such 
bodies  as  the  Northern  Counties 
Children’s  Cinema  Council.  An 
applicant  for  a licence  is  required  to 
give  seven  days’  notice  in  writing  both 
to  the  chief  officer  of  police  in  his  area 
and  to  the  issuing  authority,  which  is 
normally  the  county  council.  A fee  not 
exceeding  £1  must  be  paid  and  licences 
will  need  to  be  renewed  annually. 

If  a licence  is  refused  or  revoked  or 
contains  unreasonable  restrictions  an 
exhibitor  may  appeal  to  Quarter 
Sessions. 

Whilst  commercial  exhibitors  are 
subjected  to  new  restrictions,  most 
other  classes  of  film  user  escape  all  the 
provisions  of  the  Act. 

Widespread  Exemptions 

Free  shows  and  shows  from  which  the 
public  are  excluded  are  exempted 
automatically  both  from  licensing  and 
from  the  safety  regulations  unless  they 
are  given  mainly  for  children  by  an 
organisation  whose  objects  are  neither 
educational  nor  religious.  Even  when 
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the  public  are  admitted  and  a charge 
is  made  exemption  may  be  granted,  but 
to  secure  it  the  organisers  must  have 
obtained  a certificate  from  the  Com- 
missioners of  Customs  and  Excise 
declaring  them  to  be  “a  society, 
institution,  committee  or  other  body” 
that  is  not  conducted  or  established  for 
profit. 

These  exemptions  are  subject  to  two 
limitations.  The  safety  regulations  (but 
not  the  conditions  concerned  with  the 
health  and  welfare  of  children)  must  be 
observed  if  a performance  that  is  other- 
wise entitled  to  exemption  is  given  in  a 
licensed  cinema.  Exemption  may  also 
depend  upon  the  frequency  with  which 
a hall  is  used  for  film  shows. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
free  or  non-public  performances  which 
may  be  given  in  a hall.  Public  shows 
for  which  an  admission  charge  is  made 
will,  however,  be  exempted  from 
licensing  and  the  safety  regulations  on 
only-  three  days  out  of  seven,  even 
though  the  organisations  using  the  hall 
have  been  certified  as  non-profit-making 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  and 
Excise. 

If,  for  example,  a film  society  presents 


a week  of  public  performances  during 
the  Coronation  and  makes  a charge  for 
admission  the  hall  will  be  free  from 
restrictions  on  the  first  three  days  but 
will  need  to  be  licensed  and  to  conform 
with  safety  regulations  on  the  remain- 
ing four.  Similarly,  shows  given  for 
payment  by  exempted  organisations  on 
three  days  will  exhaust  the  hall’s 
restriction-free  quota  for  that  week ; 
subsequent  shows  will  be  entitled  to 
exemption  only  if  they  are  free  or  are 
not  open  to  members  of  the  public.  In 
one  respect  the  Act  lightens  an  existing 
burden  upon  film  users,  for  it  expressly 
states  that  the  presence  of  music  or 
dancing  in  a film  does  not  make  it 
necessary  for  the  hall  to  be  licensed  for 
music  and  dancing.  Interval  music  may 
also  be  played  without  a local  authority 
licence  if  it  occupies  less  than  quarter 
of  the  time  taken  up  in  that  day  by  the 
films. 

Film  User. 


Owing  to  lack  of  space  the 
article  by  Fr.  Alan  Keenan, 
O.F.M.,  has  been  unavoid- 
ably held  over. 


CHILDREN  AND  THE 

that  they  had  every  confidence  in  the 
Catholic  Film  Institute  and  in  Focus. 

Introducing  Miss  Mary  Field,  His 
Lordship  offered  condolences  on  the 
recent  death  of  her  husband.  Miss  Field 
spoke  of  the  work  of  the  Rank 
Organisation  and  of  the  new  Children’s 
Film  Foundation  in  making  films  for 
children.  She  said  she  was  pleased 
to  notice  from  the  Papal  Encyclical 
that  Pope  Pius  XI  spoke  of  the 
power  of  the  cinema  to  “present 
truth  and  virtue  under  attractive 
forms”.  Without  usurping  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  moralist,  that,  in  fact, 
was  what  they  were  trying  to  do  in 
their  children’s  films — to  make  films  to 
“do  children  good”,  as  Mr.  Rank 
expressed  it.  There  were  now  over 
1,000,000  children  being  influenced  in 
this  way. 

Miss  Grace  Greiner,  a lecturer 
in  Education  for  the  University  of 
London  at  Goldsmith’s  College,  said 
that  the  cinema  equalled  if  it  did  not 
surpass  the  twin  influences  in  a child’s 
life  of  the  home  and  the  school.  She 


CINEMA  (Continued) 

mentioned  that  often  the  severest 
critics  of  the  cinema  with  regard  to 
children  were  those  who  knew  least 
about  it.  She  pointed  out  that  the 
Papal  Encyclical  underlined  the  fact 
that  the  cinema  was  above  all  things  an 
“educator”.  She  pleaded  that  children 
be  encouraged  by  their  teachers  to 
talk  about  the  films  they  see ; but 
for  this  it  is  necessary  that  the  child 
have  the  confidence  of  the  teacher  and 
that  the  teacher  share  the  child’s  film 
experiences.  Miss  Greiner  urged  the 
audience  to  study  the  Conclusions  of  the 
O.C.I.C.  Madrid  Conference  on  “Film 
and  Education”  in  which  it  was 
suggested  that  films  be  made  a subject 
for  examination  in  schools  in  the 
department  of  literary  study. 

The  audience  was  a large  and 
appreciative  one  and  it  is  evident  that 
a considerable  interest  in  the  subject  of 
cinema  and  children  exists.  It  is  hoped 
to  have  other  similar  conferences  and 
to  develop  a strong  conscience  in  this 
matter  among  the  Catholic  education- 
alists in  the  country. 
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Violence  and  the  Film 


A resolution  calling  for  immediate 
implementation  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Wheare  Report  on  the  need  for 
research  on  the  effect  of  film-going  on 
young  people  was  passed  unanimously 
at  a meeting  organised  by  the  Society 
of  Film  Teachers  as  part  of  the 
Educational  Conference  recently  held  at 
King’s  College.  The  resolution  was  as 
follows  : 

“That  this  meeting  urges  the  early 
implementation  of  those  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee’s Report  on  Children  and  the 
Cinema  (the  Wheare  Report)  calling 
for  further  research  into  the  effect 
of  film-going  on  children  and 
adolescents”. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by 
.Stanley  Reed  of  the  British  Film 
Institute  who  said  that  a great  deal  of 
nonsense  has  always  been  talked  about 
the  connection  between  the  cinema  and 
juvenile  crime.  Although  many 
teachers  and  other  educationists  were 
now  abandoning  the  old  negative 
attitude  to  the  cinema  in  favour  of  a 
more  positive  attempt  to  make  young 
people  more  discriminating  in  their 
film-going  the  old  wild  charges  against 
the  cinema  continue  to  be  made.  The 
great  majority  of  magistrates  and 
informed  people  who  gave  evidence  to 
the  Departmental  Committee  on 
Children  and  the  Cinema  agreed  that 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  link 
between  the  cinema  and  child  crime, 


whose  causes  lie  much  deeper — in  lack 
of  emotional  security  and  bad  home 
conditions,  for  example. 

He  stressed  that  too  little  was 
known  about  the  effect  of  film-going 
upon  children  and  upon  society  at 
large  and  said  it  was  surprising  and 
deplorable  that  no  University  in  Great 
Britain  had  a department  of  film  and 
that  no  serious  research  was  being 
done  into  the  problems  associated  with 
child  attendances  at  the  cinema. 
Perhaps  the  principal  danger  was  not 
that  film  crime  might  lead  to  child 
crime  but  that  some  films — by  no  means 
all — invested  life  with  a false  glamour, 
and  might  give  thoughtless  people  a 
wrong  sense  of  values.  But  no  good 
would  come  from  carping  criticism. 
The  teacher  and  the  parent  should  take 
advantage  of  the  tremendous  interest 
children  had  in  film  to  help  raise 
their  standards  of  taste.  The  Society 
of  Film  Teachers,  he  said,  exemplified 
this  positive  approach. 

One  specific  recommendation  of  the 
Wheare  Report  was  that  before  any 
plan  of  research  is  prepared,  a group  of 
psychologists  and  statisticians  be 
brought  together  to  investigate  what 
methods  of  research  are  best  suited  to 
investigate  the  impact  of  films  on 
young  people.  This  is  necessary 
because  the  methods  of  research  used 
in  many  investigations  so  far  carried 
out  here  and  abroad  have  been 
challenged  an'd  the  reliability  of  their 
results  called  in  question. 
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Greek  Tragedy  Among  Tin  Bungalows 


Blue  carbon  fumes  rose  lazily  from 
an  arc  lamp.  “Red  Light,  please. 
Silence!”  shouted  a man  called  Price- 
Jones  and  the  camera  crew  crouched  in 
a tangle  of  cables,  the  Continuity  Girl 
clicked  her  stop-watch  and  prop,  men 
and  lighting  technicians  froze  and 
watched. 

An  African  bungalow  had  been  built 
by  props,  on  the  floor  of  this  studio  at 
Shepperton,  four  walls  without  a 
ceiling  and  all  white  to  suggest  the 
glare  of  the  tropics.  At  a desk  sat 
Scobie  preparing  to  commit  suicide. 
He  breaks  open  a revolver  and  loads  its 
empty  chambers. 

“It’s  you  I’ve  got  to  hurt,”  he  says 
to  a Madonna  on  the  desk  and  loads  the 
first  chamber.  As  each  cartridge  slips 
home,  sentences  he  has  spoken  earlier 
in  the  film  are  played  back  and  whisper 
eerily  about  his  head.  The  Director’s 
voice  suddenly  cut  into  the  rehearsal. 


Heads  turned,  the  camera  crew 
straightened  up,  only  Scobie  remained 
unmoved,  still  holding  a cartridge  over 
the  breech  and  bound  and  caught  by 
the  force  of  his  concentration. 

“Trevor,”  it  says,  “please  fill  that 
revolver  in  phase  with  the  play  backs, 
rhythmically,  as  if  you  were  saying  the 
Rosary.” 

George  More  O’Ferrall  is  the  only 
Catholic  major  Director  working  in 
British  pictures.  He  directed  The 
Holly  and  the  Ivy  and  the  critics 
acknowledged  his  light,  sure  and 
warm-hearted  touch.  He  gets  the 
maximum  response  from  his  actors  and 
technicians  by  sympathy  and  en- 
couragement. His  intuitive  intelligence 
is  highly  developed  as  one  would 
expect  from  a trainee  of  Carol  Reed. 

These  gifts  are  very  necessary  for  his 
current  assignment  of  directing  The 
Heart  of  the  Matter  for  London  Films. 


Scobie  (Trevor  Howard)  asks  fgr  permission  to  search  the  captain's  ship 
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Those  acquainted  with  Graham 
Greene’s  novel  (photogenic  as  all  his 
novels  are)  will  appreciate  how 
difficult  it  is  to  express  on  a screen  the 
inner  conflict  which  rages  in  Scobie’s 
mind. 

The  novel  was  a best-selling  tour  de 
force.  Scobie,  an  upright  District 
Commissioner  in  the  Protectorate  of 
West  Africa,  finds  himself  torn  between 
two  women,  Louise,  his  wife,  and 
Helen,  his  mistress.  In  terms  of 
current  morality  that  should  have 
presented  no  problem.  Louise  could 
have  been  divorced.  But  Scobie  is  a 
Catholic.  He  is  full  of  pity  for  both 
women.  He  sees  himself  as  a hindrance 
to  both,  a block  to  their  happiness. 
He  decides  to  kill  himself  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  such  an  action  will 
forfeit  him  his  future  happiness. 

Scobie’s  problem  is  very  real  : so,  too, 
is  his  Catholic  faith ; but  his  solution 
is  typical.  The  strength  of  Greene’s 
novel  lies  in  the  success  in  which  lie 
sells  this  solution  to  his  public.  For 


the  solution,  in  some  ways,  is  unreal. 
Psychologically  it  would  appear  that 
the  genuine  faculty  of  pitying  others 
really  depends  upon  the  sympathy 
that  one  has  for  oneself.  Pity,  like 
charity,  begins  at  home.  The  theological 
precept  to  love  others  as  one  loves 
oneself  is  very  true  psychologically. 
We  do  not  find  that  men  who  hate 
themselves  are  any  good  at  loving  other 
men ; and  by  the  record  Scobie  hates 
himself  and  his  suicide  is  a function  of 
it.  When  pity  for  others  kills  one’s 
deepest  religious  conviction  as  well  as 
oneself,  pity  ceases  to  be  pity  and 
becomes  perversion.  Scobie  dies  like  an 
inverted  Messiah.  The  redemption  of 
his  two  women  demands  his  damnation. 
This  is  Greek  tragedy  among  tin 
bungalows. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  dubious  seed 
would  have  fallen  on  stony  gound.  But 
Greene  writes  his  compulsive,  guilt- 
laden novels  for  a culture  which  he 
mirrors.  It  is  compulsive.  It  is  com- 
posed of  too  many  people  living  in  too 
restricted  a space,  compelled  by  their 
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mass  conformity  to  each  other  to 
sink  their  differences  by  adopting 
regimented  and  repetitive  patterns  of 
uniform  behaviour.  Materialism  has 
soured  its  taste  like  too  much  angostura 
and  hence  we  find  ourselves  in  sym- 
pathy with  Pinkies  and  Scobies  whose 
weaknesses  drive  them  to  inevitably 
bitter  ends. 

What  will  George  More  O’Ferrall 
make  of  it  all  ? Scobie’s  personal 
problem  will  get  the  deepest  considera- 
tion ; and  Trevor  Howard  seems  to  be 
right  on  top  of  the  part.  I think  the 
Director  will  dilute  the  angostura. 
Scobie  will  not  die  without  hope  after 


all  and  both  Director  and  star  will 
bring  out  his  humanity,  above  all  his 
genuine  dilemma  between  Helen  and 
Louise.  The  Director  told  me  that 
Trevor  Howard  is  steadfastly  avoiding 
the  pitfall  of  self-pity,  and  if  the 
argument  above  is  correct  this  would 
be  artistically  sound  since  a right  pity 
for  oneself  would  preclude  suicide. 
Trevor  Howard  told  me  that  this  part 
was  the  most  exacting  and  important  of 
his  career.  He  will  be  helped  by  the 
fine  playing  of  Elizabeth  Allan  as 
Louise.  Maria  Schell  is  to  play  Helen. 
Denham  Elliott  plays  Wilson,  the  Civil 
Servant. 


George  More  O'Ferrall — now  directing 


The  Heart  of  the  Matter" 
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Scobie  is  forced  to  bribe  the  Captain 


The  location  sequences  were  shot  by 
Anthony  Squire  who  directed  the  aerial 
scenes  in  The  Sound  Barrier  for  David 
Lean.  Ian  Dalrymple  of  The  Wooden 
Horse  fame  is  producing.  London 
Films  have  assembled  some  of  the  best 


cinematic  talent  in  the  country  for  this, 
their  prestige  film  of  the  year.  It 
promises  to  be  an  exciting  venture  and 
all  of  us  will  wish  George  More 
O’Ferrall  success. 

Alan  Keenan. 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Don  Camillo 

Sir, 

Perhaps  Dr.  Knipping  realises  by  this 
time  that  Don  Camillo  has  not  been 
banned  in, England.  There  was  some 
discussion  about  the  propriety  of  having 
Christ’s  voice  projected  on  the  screen, 
but  this  scruple  was  overcome  and  the 
British  Censors  eventually  made  but  a 
few  cuts,  excisions  which,  in  my  view, 
have  added  to  the  film’s  point  and 
removed  any  reasonable  objection  to  a 
most  entertaining  and  thought- 
provoking  film. 

Our  Continental  friends  should  bear  in 
mind  that  when  films  to  which  they  may 
have  objected  are  shown  in  this  country, 
they  have  undergone  the  scrutiny  of  the 
British  Board  of  Film  Censors,  an 


organisation  which,  while  it  has  no 
mandate  to  press  for  morally  or 
artistically  better  films,  does,  in  fact, 
very  often  enhance  the  standard  of 
foreign  films  by  reason  of  the  cuts 
which  they  demand.  One  realises  this 
when  viewing  in  London  French  or 
Italian  films  which  one  has  seen  abroad. 
Rarely  can  it  be  claimed  that  the  small 
cuts  made  were  of  great  artistical 
consequence. 

I think  that  these  remarks  are  due  in 
justice  to  an  organisation  which  does 
a difficult  job  remarkably  well  and  often 
gets  onlv  abuse  where  it  has  a right  to 
understanding. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  A.  V.  Burke, 

Hon.  Sec.,  C.F.l. 


By  our  Panel  of  Priests 

Category  A,  indicates  adults  only;  B,  adults  and  adolescents; 
C,  family  audiences;  D,  particularly  for  children 


ELSTREE  STORY 

Film  Documentary,  introduced  by 
Richard  Todd.  Director:  Gilbert 
Gunn.  Distributors:  A-B  Pathe. 
Certificate : U.  Category : C. 

Running  time ; 63  minutes. 

Elstree  Studios  have,  during  their  25 
years  of  existence,  seen  the  birth  of 
many  now-famous  stars  and  directors. 
This  film  shows  us  in  just  over  an  hour 
extracts  from  some  forty  films,  from 
The  White  Sheik  with  Warwick  Ward, 
to  the  Piccadilly  number  from  Happy 
Go  Lovely  with  Vera  Ellen.  We  catch 
glimpses  of  Ray  Milland,  Charles 
Bickford,  Jimmy  Hanley,  Charles 
Laughton,  Laurence  Olivier,  Barry 
Fitzgerald,  Maureen  O’Hara,  Michael 
Wilding,  James  Mason,  Margaret 
Lockwood  and  many  another.  We  even 
have  a two-second  “flash”  of  Stewart 
Granger’s  first  film  appearance. 
Altogether,  Elstree  Story  makes  a 
fascinating  game  of  “Do  You 
Remember?”  for  the  over  forties  and 
“Just  Fancy!”  for  the  over  twenties. 

V. 

THE  ONE-PIECE  BATHING  SUIT 

Starring:  Esther  Williams,  Walter 

Pidgeon.  Producer:  Arthur  Horn- 
blow,  Jnr.  Director:  Mervyn 

Le  Roy.  An  M.-G.-M.  Production. 
Colour  by  Technicolor.  Certifi- 
cate: U.  Category:  B.  Running 
time:  115  minutes. 

The  story  is  based  on  the  life  of 
Annette  Kellerman,  the  famous  woman 
swimmer  of  the  early  years  of  this 
century,  but  I am  unable  to  say  where 
history  ends  and  fiction  begins  : indeed 
the  two  are  probably  inextricably 
mixed.  The  part  of  Annette  is  played 


by  Esther  Williams,  to  whom,  together 
with  the  director,  must  go  the  honours 
of  the  film  : her  swimming  and  diving 
are  s'uperb  and  the  pageantry  of  some 
of  the  sets  is  truly  magnificent. 

There  is  a delightful  glimpse  of  the 
very  early  days  of  Hollywood  where 
the  great  dramatic  moment  of  the  story 
takes  place.  Walter  Pidgeon  gives  a 
beautiful  performance  as  Annette’s 
father,  and  at  least  one  member  of  the 
audience  was  seized  with  acute 
nostalgia  at  watching  a re-creation  of 
Pavlova  dancing  “The  Swan”;  to  him 
it  was  the  real  highlight  of  the  whole 
show. 

Let  no  one  be  alarmed  by  the  title  : 
the  film  contains  nothing  unworthy  of 
its  U certificate. 

An  enjoyable  spectacle  which  one  can 
watch  without  having  to  bother  about 
plot. 

T.  C.  F. 

THE  MAN  WHO  WATCHED  THE 
TRAINS  GO  BY 

Starring:  Claude  Rains,  Marta  Torens, 
Marius  Goring,  Anouk.  Producer: 
Raymond  Stross.  Director:  Harold 
French.  Distributors:  Eros  Films. 
Certificate:  A.  Category:  A. 

Running  time ; 90  minutes. 

This  film  is  worth  seeing  for  the 
magnificent  acting  of  a very  competent 
team  but  not  for  much  else.  The  story 
is  not  new  and  Emil  Jannings  did  it 
better  in  The  U'ay  of  All  Flesh. 
Simenon’s  novel  from  which  the 
picture  is  taken  portrays  a clerk  in  a 
very  respectable  firm  who  is  shocked  by 
the  depravity  and  hypocrisy  of  his 
employer  into  wickedness.  Where  the 
film  fails  is  in  the  casting  of  Claude 
Rains  for  such  a . part  and  in  the 
absence  from  his  interpretation  of  any 
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hint  that  there  lies  concealed  in  the 
character  of  the  clerk  any  potentiality 
for  evil.  In  fact,  Rains  gives  the 
impression  of  insanity  rather  than 
corruption.  The  story  is  only 
moderately  absorbing  as  given  here, 
leaving  the  unhappy  impression  that  it 
could  have  been  told  more  briefly. 

The  firm  in  which  the  humble  clerk 
Popinga  works  goes  bankrupt  and 
Popinga  (Claude  Rains)  finds  out  that 
the  cause  of  the  disaster  is  the 
depravity  of  his  employer.  He  then 
absconds  with  the  funds  to  a series  of 
adventures  in  Paris  which  end  in  his 
insanity  and  ruin.  It  is  the  old  theme 
of  the  good  man  becoming  a victim  to 
his  own  weaknesses  but  it  is  not 
sufficiently  well  done  to  leave  the 
human  soul  with  any  nobler  emotion 
than  a sense  of  depression  at  the 
wickedness  of  the  world.  Definitely 
not  a Christmas  treat ! 

J.  C. 


THE  RINGER 

Starring:  Mai  Zetterling,  Herbert  Lom, 
Greta  Gynt,  Norman  Wooland, 
Donald  Wolfit,  William  Hartnell 
and  Dora  Bryan.  Director:  Guy 
Hamilton.  Distributors:  London 
Films.  Certificate : U.  Cate- 
gory : B.  Running  time : 75 

minutes. 

Edgar  Wallace  wrote  his  chromium- 
plated  thrillers  in  the  days  before  a 
criminal  had  to  meet  justice  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  censorship.  In 
The  Ringer,  one  of  the  best-known  of 
his  novels-turned-stage-play,  the  Master 
Mind  drives  off  to  further  adventures 
with  his  Cora  Ann.  This  film  version 
is  a neatly-made  and  entertaining 
piece,  eminently  suitable  to  the  un- 
sophisticated seeker  after  excitement. 
The  false  clues  are  adroitly  slipped  in, 
certain  characters  act  mysteriously,  and 
most  of  us  know  all  the  time  who  it  is. 

The  acting,  as  is  to  be  expected  from 
such  a fine  group,  is  worthy  of  greater 
things  than  Edgar  Wallace  : however, 
we  must  not  be  superior,  many  people 
will  enjoy  it  all  the  more  for  the 
efforts  made  by  Donald  Wolfit,  William 
Hartnell,  Dora  Bryan  and  Charles 
Victor.  They  are  magnificent  troupers, 
always  dependable. 


THE  YELLOW  BALLOON 

Starring:  Andrew  Ray,  Kathleen 

Ryan,  Kenneth  More  and  William 
Sylvester.  Director:  J.  Lee- 

Thompson.  Distributors:  A-B 

Pathe.  Certificate:  X.  Cate- 
gory: B.  Running  time:  83 

minutes  approx. 

At  the  Press  reception,  little  Andrew 
Ray,  who  plays  the  principal  role  in 
this  film,  was  lamenting  that  he  was 
not  allowed  to  see  the  finished  product. 
While  his  elders  and  betters  were 
upstairs  at  Studio  One,  watching  the 
film,  Andrew  was  downstairs  in  the  not- 
so-exciting  News  Theatre. 

The  reason  for  the  X Certificate  is 
that  the  final  breath-taking  chase  in  the 
disused  Underground  Station  is  likely 
to  upset  young  imaginations  : also, 

there  is  a rather  too  realistic  strangling 
scene  which  might  disturb  even  the 
more  adult. 

Nevertheless,  I think  that  this 
efficiently  written  and  produced  film  is 
a cautionary  story  which  might  well  be 
shown  to  many  youngsters  and  which 
ought  certainly  to  be  seen  by  many 
mothers  and  fathers,  especially  those 
who  think  that  by  being  kind  to  their 
children  and  sending  them  to  school 
they  have  fulfilled  their  responsibility 
as  parents. 

The  story  is  a simple  one  of  a 
twelve-year-old  in  the  East  End  of 
London  who  is  playing  with  a com- 
panion in  a bombed-out  house  when  the 
latter  is  killed.  An  unscrupulous  spiv 
type,  brilliantly  played  by  William 
Sylvester,  deludes  the  boy  into  think- 
ing that  the  police  will  take  him  for 
murder  and  manages  to  coax  him  into 
stealing  his  parents’  savings.  When 
the  bov  is  used  as  decoy  in  a hold-up,  a 
man  is  killed  and  the  spiv  decides  to 
kill  the  boy  to  prevent  him  giving 
evidence.  After  a suspenseful  chase  in 
the  Underground,  the  police  rescue  the 
boy  and  his  frantic  parents  receive  him 
from  the  arms  of  a kindly  constable. 

Andrew  Ray  does  well  as  the  boy  and 
Kathleen  Ryan  and  Kenneth  More  are 
just  right  as  the  unimaginative  and 
colourless  parents.  I will  say  no  more 
about  the  ideas  implicit  in  the  film  save 
to  suggest  that  they  should  make  many 
people  think  to  good  purpose. 


V. 


V. 
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THE  GOLDEN  ARROW 
Starring:  Paula  Valenska,  Jean-Pierre 
Aumont,  Burgess  Meredith, 
Richard  Murdoch  and  Kathleen 
Harrison.  Director:  Gordon  Parry. 
An  Anatole  Grunwald  Produc- 
tion. Certificate ; U.  Category: 
B.  Running  time:  82  minutes. 

An  attractive  girl  gets  on  the  Golden 
Arrow  train  at  Paris.  A Frenchman, 
an  American  and  an  Englishman  each 
have  romantic  daydreams  about  her. 
This  gives  Paula  Valenska  the 
opportunity  to  show  us  several 
different  pieces  from  her  repertoire. 
Her  dream  companions  exhibit  all  the 
well-known  but  imaginary  character- 
istics of  their  national  types.  The  best 
episode  is  the  last  in  which  Kathleen 
Harrison,  as  a snooty  film-struck 
domestic,  has  her  favourite  film  star  to 
dinner  but  is  “disgraced”  because  the 
publicity  boys  spurn  her  baked  beans 
on  toast.  The  most  unpleasant  episode 
is  set  in  Berlin  and  would  have  us 
believe  that  it  is  filled  with  American- 
hating,  street-walking,  night  club 
haunting  degenerates. 

An  effective  piece  of  entertainment, 
unaccountably  kept  on  ice  for  the  last 
three  years.  V. 

MY  WIFE'S  LODGER 
Starring:  Dominic  Roche,  Diana  Dors, 
Leslie  Dwver.  Director:  Maurice 
Elvey.  Distributors:  Adelphi 

Films.  Certificate:  A.  Category: 
A.  Running  time:  80  minutes 

approx. 

A cheaply-made  film,  innocent  of 
press  show,  compounded  of  most  of  the 
well-worn  situations  and  gags  which 
revolve  round  the  story  of  the  soldier 
away  at  the  wars  and  the  wife  who  goes 
to  the  movies  with  somebody  else. 
Two  abominable  teen-age  children  and 
an  accent  on  lust  and  over-drinking 
make  one  wonder  whether  the  gusts  of 
laughter  which  continually  spurted 
from  the  large  audience  at  my  local  are 
a true  indication  of  the  mental  and 
moral  level  of  the  majority  of  our 
picturegoers.  Or  is  this  reaction 
analogous  to  the  nervous  giggles  which 
manv  of  the  professional  critics  emit 
whenever  a Continental  film  has  a 
reference  to  practical  religion  ? 


A cheap  film  is  not  necessarily  a poor 
one.  I could  wish  that  Dominic  Roche 
knew  the  difference. 

V. 

MY  COUSIN  RACHEL 
Starring:  Olivia  de  Havilland,  with 
Richard  Burton,  Audrey  Dalton, 
Ronald  Squire,  George  Dolenz, 
John  Sutton,  Tudor  Owen,  J.  M. 
Kerrigan.  Producer:  Nunnally 

Johnson.  Director:  Henry  Koster. 
Distributors:  20th  Century-Fox. 

Certificate:  A.  Category:  B. 

Running  time:  99  minutes. 

Those  who  are  partial  to  the  novels 
of  Daphne  du  Maurier  will  no  doubt 
welcome  the  filming  of  this  “romance 
sinister”  as  the  synopsis  calls  it.  The 
story  takes  place  about  1836  and 
concerns  a young  man’s  reactions  to 
his  guardian’s  widow.  These  are 
always  intense  and  vary  from  hate  to 
infatuation,  from  suspicion  to  remorse. 

The  ending  is  not  happy  nor  is  the 
problem  of  the  picture  solved. 

Olivia  de  Havilland  gives  a good 
enough  performance,  but  the  film, 
though  not  to  be  condemned,  did  not 
seem  to  me  to  deserve  great  com- 
mendation. 

Q. 

BOTANY  BAY 

Starring:  Alan  Ladd,  James  Mason, 
Patricia  Medina  and  Cedric 
Hardwicke.  Director:  JohnFarrow. 
A Paramount  Picture.  Certifi- 
cate: A.  Category:  A.  Running 
time:  94  minutes. 

This  is  a routine  story  of  British 
brutality  on  the  high  seas  during  the 
reign  of  George  III.  Convict  ships  on 
their  way  to  New  South  Wales  with 
their  cargoes  of  misery  were  frequently, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  chronicles  of 
the  time,  the  scenes  of  appalling 
cruelty  and  degradation  of  human 
dignity.  This  film  leaves  little  to  the 
imagination  save  to  wonder  how  it  was 
that  Patricia  Medina  managed  to  find 
her  cosmetics  to  hand  in  such 
surroundings. 

James  Mason  out-Blighs  Charles 
Laughton  as  the  arrogant  Captain  of 
the  ship.  Alan  Ladd  uses  one  of  his 
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two  fixed  expressions  as  an  American 
wrongfully  convicted  of  theft  and 
Cedric  Hardwicke  is  in  his  customary 
urbane  mood  as  the  Governor  of  New- 
South  Wales  who  wants  to  be  just  but, 
apparently,  is  so  incompetent  that  he 
does  not  know'  how  far  a sea  captain 
can  bluff  him. 

Altogether,  not  the  most  important 
film  in  the  current  list  but  with  its 
colourful  entertainment,  value  for  those 
who  care  for  a little  blood  mixed  with 
their  sea- water.  V. 

BIRTH  OF  A NATION 
Starring:  Henry  B.  Walthall,  Mae 

Marsh,  Lilian  Gish,  and  a cast  of 
thousands.  Producer  and  Director: 
D.  W.  Griffith.  Distributors: 
Archway  Films.  Certificate : U . 
Category:  B.  Running  time: 

no  minutes  approx. 

The  name  of  D.  W.  Griffith  must  be 
known  to  even  the  least  studious  of 
cinema-goers.  Whether  they  realise 
the  importance  of  his  contribution  to 
the  art  of  cinema  is  another  matter. 
Birth  of  a Nation,  made  in  1915,  is,  of 
course,  a museum  piece,  but  it  has 
some  astonishingly  unsurpassed 
moments  for  all  that.  The  panoramic 
scenes  of  battle  are  as  exciting  and  as 
beautfully  composed  as  any  seen  on  the 
screen  since  then.  The  individual 
acting  is  laughable  by  modern 
standards  but  it  has  to  be  remembered 
that  many  of  the  principal  players  w'ere 
recruited  from  the  stage  and  had  not 
yet  mastered  the  art  of  understatement 
which  is  now  proper  to  camera  acting. 
Also  jerky  movement  tends  to  destroy 
the  efforts  of  even  good  players  when 
they  are  restricted  to  silent  miming  in 
order  to  get  their  effects.  Still,  it  is 
worth  watching  actresses  like  Mae 
Marsh  and  Lilian  Gish  to  notice  how, 
despite  the  limitations  of  the  medium 
at  that  time,  they  put  so  much  of 
themselves  into  their  playing. 

The  story  is  concerned  with  the 
aftermath  of  the  Civil  War  in  America 
and  the  origins  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
as  a force  intended  to  destroy  the 
power  of  the  Negroes  who  threatened  to 
overrun  the  State  and  break  down  the 
Constitution.  Perhaps  the  anti-negro 
colouring  of  the  film  is  a bit  too  strong 
for  present  palates  and  one  wonders 
whether  the  film’s  release  at  the 


moment  when  so  much  feeling  is  being 
aroused  in  Kenya,  South  Africa  and 
other  places  is  altogether  a fortunate 
accident. 

The  present  version  of  the  film  is 
almost  two  hours  shorter  than  the 
original  but  it  retains  the  essential 
shape  and  is,  in  fact,  long  enough.  The 
music  which  accompanies  the  film  is  in 
period ; the  synchronised  sound  which 
backs  the  crowd  scenes  make  the  silent 
individual  acting  seem  more  peculiar 
than  otherwise  it  need.  This  is  a film 
for  students  but  also  for  others  who  are 
not  afraid  of  a little  thought  with  their 
entertainment. 

V. 

THE  THIEF 

Starring:  Ray  Milland,  Martin  Gabel, 
Rita  Gam.  Producer:  Clarence 

Green.  Director:  Russell  Rouse. 
Distributors:  United  Artists. 

Certificate:  A.  Category:  C. 

Running  time  : 90  minutes. 

This  is  a very  enjoyable  film  about 
atom  spies.  The  curious  technique  of 
reverting  to  the  old  silent  days  as  far 
as  dialogue  is  concerned  works  well  and 
serves  to  show'  that  there  is  probably 
far  too  much  talking  in  the  average 
film.  From  this  point  of  view  it  may 
have  some  significance  inasmuch  as  it 
emphasises  the  possibility  of  great 
dramatic  effect  through  the  use  of 
silence  over  a long  period.  The  very 
unexpected  break  into  hysterical 
laughter  on  the  part  of  Allan  Fields 
(Ray  Milland)  has  quite  a startling  and 
even  shocking  impact  on  the  audience. 
The  possibilities  of  the  more  balanced 
use  of  sound  and  sight  are  w'orth 
exploring. 

For  the  rest,  the  only  fault  in  this 
typical  “whodunnit”  is  that  the  query 
“why  he  dunnit”  cannot  apparently 
be  answered.  It  seems  to  be  a crime 
without  a motive  and  yet  the  lack  of 
motive  has  characterised  the  real  life 
stories  from  which  this  plot  has  been 
taken.  The  female  interest  is  crudely 
introduced  and  with  sufficient 
irrelevance  to  constitute  an  artistic 
gaffe  but  there  is  not  much  chance  of 
the  average,  youngster  knowing  much 
about  it.  The  end  is  good  and  the 
whole  story  is  presented  with  a restraint 
which  gives  it  conviction. 


J.  C. 
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Stewart  Granger  receives  instructions  how  to 
impersonate  a king 

THE  PRISONER  OF  ZENDA 

Starring:  Stewart  Granger,  Deborah 
Kerr,  Louis  Calhem,  Jane  Greer, 
Lewis  Stone,  Robert  Douglas  and 
James  Mason.  Director:  Richard 
Thorpe.  An  M.-G.-M.  film. 
.Certificate : U.  Category : C. 

Running  time  : ioo  minutes. 

This,  the  fifth  version  of  Anthony 
Hope’s  dashing  introduction  to 
Ruritania,  sets  a pleasing  examination 
of  memory  to  the  over-forties  among  the 
film  fans.  I well  remember  Henry 
Ainley  and  Gerald  Ames,  with,  I think, 
Lilian  Braithwaite,  in  the  1915  version. 
1922  gave  us  Lewis  Stone  (who  plays  a 
specially  blown-up  role  as  the  Cardinal 
in  the  present  version),  Alice  Terry  and 
Ramon  Navarro.  1937  saw  Ronald 
• Colman,  Douglas  Fairbanks  and 
Madeleine  Carroll  in  the  principal 
roles. 

Naturally,  memory  glosses  over  many 
imperfections  in  the  former  films  and 
leaves  one  cherishing  the  better 
moments ; still,  I would  insist  that,  in 
spite  of  the  polish  and  unexpectedly 
satisfactory  acting  of  the  principals  in 
the  present  version,  Lewis  Stone  was 
the  best  Rassendyll  and  Ramon 
Navarro  the  best  Rupert  of  Hentzau 
out  of  the  bunch  of  five. 

However,  the  new  version  justifies 
the  cinema  as  a medium  of  spectacular 
entertainment  in  a manner  which 
should  convert  even  the  most  hide- 
bound devotee  of  the  printed  word. 


Stewart  Granger  plays  a double  role 


The  Cardinal  talks  about  the  king's 
marriage 
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In  the  castle  a jealous  fight  develops  between 
Michael  and  Rupert 


Without  straining  the  story  or  the 
characterisation,  capturing  something 
of  the  atmosphere  of  pre-Kaiser-war 
Balkan  politics  and  ceremonial,  the  film 
gives  us  a full-blooded  translation  of 
Hope’s  other-world  novel.  I am  glad 
to  he  able  to  sav  that  I enjoyed  Stewart 
Granger  in  the  dual  role  of  King  and 
Englishman,  that  James  Mason  was 
credible  if  somewhat  old  in  the  tooth 
as  Rupert  and  that  I do  not  remember 
a more  lovely  or  regal  Princess  Flavia 
than  Deborah  Kerr.  The  duel  also  is  one 
of  the  longest  and  most  exciting  of 
screen  fights. 

V. 

A GIRL  IN  EVERY  PORT 

Starring:  Groucho  Marx,  Marie  Wilson, 
William  Bendix.  Director:  Chester 
Erskine.  Distributors:  R.K.O. 

Certificate : U . Category : C. 

Running  time  ; 87  minutes. 

I suppose  artists  like  everybody  else 
find  it  difficult  to  retire.  Groucho 
Marx  keeps  going  but  the  pace  is  not  the 
same.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
this  film  except  that  one  keeps  on 
thinking  of  the  grand  old  days  when 


the  Marx  brothers  were  making  the 
whole  world  laugh.  Groucho  still 
makes  one  laugh  but  it  is  a subdued 
laugh— a smile  even. 

This  is  a story  about  two  American 
sailors  who  do  and  say  what  American 
naval  duets  have  been  doing  and  saying 
as  far  back  as  film  memory  goes.  Thev 
(Groucho  Marx  and  William  Bendix) 
do  it  no  better  or  worse  than  anyone 
else  has  ever  done.  Horse-racing  and 
romance  come  into  the  story  too  and  a 
happy  ending  is  reached  without  undue 
effort  on  anybody’s  part.  Routine  is 
the  word  that  best  describes  this.  As 
routine  goes  it  is  a competent  piece. 
If  you  are  tired,  with  nothing  else  to 
do,  this  film  will  serve  to  pass  an  hour 
away. 

J.  e. 


MY  MAN  AND  I 

Starring:  Shelley  Winters,  Ricardo 

Montalban,  Wendell  Corey. 
Director:  William  A.  Wellman. 
M.-G.-M.  Film.  Certificate-.  A. 
Category : B.  Running  time : 

99  minutes. 

There  are  many  good  things  in  this 
film — quite  enough  to  outweigh  the 
defects  and  make  it  a film  to  be  seen. 
Simple  kindness,  ideals  and  honesty  are 
in  conflict  with  the  everyday  world  of 
money  and  injustice.  Chu  Chu 
Ramirez,  skilfully  played  by  Ricardo 
Montalban,  is  the  kind,  simple, 


A scene  from  "My  Man  and  I" 
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Mexican  labourer  who  is  proud  of  being 
an  American  citizen  and  prouder  still 
of  possessing  a letter  from  the 
President. 

We  meet  his  companions,  great 
characters,  who  work  on  the  harvests, 
drink  or  gamble  their  money  and  then 
beg  or  borrow  till  the  next  work 
comes  along.  Chu  Clin  is  different, 
though  he  has  to  give  “President’s 
letter”  as  surety  for  a loan.  Why  a 
loan  ? Because  he  has  befriended  drink- 
sodden  Nancy  (Shelley  Winters)  who  is 
down  and  out. 

Off  to  work  on  a farm,  Chu  Chu  is  up 
against  a mean,  penniless  farmer  and 
his  silly  wife.  lie  works,  the  farmer 
scorns  him,  the  wife  admires  and  even 
loves  him,  hates  her  husband  and 
almost  hates  Chu  Chu  when  his 
attempt  to  teach  her  how  to  treat  Nikki, 
the  cat,  ends  in  Nikki’s  death.  When 
the  farmer  will  not  pay  him,  Chu  Chu 
is  angry,  but  in  a quarrel  between  the 
farmer  and  his  wife,  a gun  falls, 
wounding  the  farmer.  The  latter 
accuses  Chu  Chu  of  shooting,  has  him 
tried  and  sent  to  prison.  American 
justice  fails,  Chu  Chu  in  prison  is  aided 
by  his  friends  who  have  a cold  war 
against  the  farmer,  scare  him  and  his 


Shelley  Winters  and  Ricardo  Montalban 


wife,  until  they  see  reason.  Their 
perjury,  their  unhappy  married  life, 
their  new  kitten  sent  by  Chu  Chu  all 
help  to  make  them  confess.  Justice  is 
restored  to  her  throne  and  Nancy, 
desperately  ill,  is  persuaded  by  Chu 
Chu  to  live  and  marry  him. 

The  joy  of  the  film  is  the  unaffected 
simplicity  and  assurance  with  which 
Ricardo  Montalban  plays  his  part, 
supported  by  the  delightful  shots  of  his 
friends’  home  life.  There  is  sentiment ; 
there  is  occasionally  too  much 
American  citizen  stuff,  but  it  is  mingled 
with  humour.  There  is  much 
Christianity  running  through  the  whole 
story.  The  general  emphasis  is  upon 
commonsense,  hard  work,  the  proper 
approach  to  marriage  problems.  The 
message  comes  over  well,  through  the 
charm  of  Chu  Chu,  and  is  not  laboured. 
Once  or  twice  the  continuity  is  faulty, 
as  when  the  farmer’s  wife  changes  from 
love  of  Chu  Chu  to  perjurv  against 
him,  and  then  back  again  to  confession. 
Nevertheless,  a charming,  amusing  and 
original  film. 

M. 


THE  CRIMSON  PIRATE 
Starring:  Burt  Lancaster,  Nick  Cravat, 
Eva  Bartok.  Director:  Robert 

Siodmak.  Warner  Bros.  Picture. 
Technicolor.  Certificate : U.  Cate- 
gory : C.  Running  time : 105 

minutes. 

Here  you  are — a first-class  pirate 
yarn,  something  after  the  style  of  a 
pantomime.  It  is  a mixture  of  blood 
and  fun,  of  acrobatics,  incredible  and 
exciting  duels  and  escapes.  It  is  a film 
some  may  have  had  the  chance  to  see 
at  the  holidays,  for  it  is  ideal  holiday 
entertainment.  Burt  Lancaster,  gay, 
swashbuckling  and  irrepressible,  begins 
all  the  trouble  by  capturing  a naval 
man  o’  war,  deciding  to  masquerade  as 
the  English  envoy  she  carries,  and 
descending  to  assist  the  rebels  on  a 
garrisoned  island.  The  rebels  will  not 
accept  him.  He  therefore  determines 
to  infuriate  the  garrison  by  playing 
them  tricks,  to  win  the  islanders’ 
esteem.  For  his  pains,  and  promise  of 
guns,  he  is  held  by  the  rebels,  escapes, 
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| Crimson  Pirate  ' starring  Burt  Lancaster 


saves  the  leader,  loses  his  ship  and 
raises  a rebellion.  In  all  this  he  is 
ably  assisted  by  Ojo  (Nick  Cravat),  his 
dumb  lieutenant,  whose  sign  language 
is  good  comedy. 

Eventually  it  becomes  necessarv  for 
the  Crimson  Pirate  to  organise  the  local 
rebel  scientist  into  inventing  machine- 
guns,  flame-throwers,  bombs  and  a 
mammoth  balloon,  to  say  nothing  of 
a submarine  ...  all  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  mind  you.  With  all  this  at  his 
back,  he  manages  to  recapture  his 
ship,  kill  all  those  he  hates,  win  Eva 
Bartok’s  love  and  prove  it  by  kissing 
her  way  up  on  the  crow’s  nest  of  his 
ship’s  mast. 

All  good  fun,  even  when  Burt 
Lancaster  has  to  treat  us  like  a big, 
kind  uncle  and  tell  us  as  lads  and 
lasses  to  gather  round  ! 

M. 

MARCHING  ALONG 
Starring:  Clifton  Webb,  Debra  Paget, 
Robert  Wagner.  Producer:  Lamar 
Trotti.  Director:  Henry  Kostef. 
Distributors:  20th  Century-Fox. 

Running  time : 90  minutes. 

In  this  film  Clifton  Webb  comes  to  the 
screen  as  a bandmaster.  He  conducts 
many  musical  pieces  for  brass  bands  and 
is  not  a bit  funny. 

I am  of  the  opinion  that  the  park  is 
a better  place  than  the  screen  for  brass 
bands  to  perform. 

E. 


CONTINENTAL  FILMS 


LES  JEUX  INTERDITS 
(The  Secret  Game) 

Starring:  Georges  Poujouly  and 

Brigitte  Fossey.  Director:  Rene 
Clement.  Distributors:  Inter- 
national Film.  Certificate:  X. 

Category:  A.  Running  time : 84 
minutes. 

This  film,  which  took  the  Grand 
Prix  at  last  year’s  Venice  Festival,  is 
an  excellent  example  of  superb 
craftsmanship  which,  since  it  lacks 
human  pity  and  compassion,  fails  to  be 
a work  of  art.  It  consists  of  the 
clinical  examination  of  the  reaction  of 
two  children,  a boy  of  eleven  and  a 
girl  of  five,  under  the  impact  of  sudden 
death,  representing,  as  it  does  for  the 
girl,  the  loss  of  security  and  protection, 
and  for  the  boy,  the  almost  farmyard 
necessity  of  decaying  matter  which'  has 
to  be  buried. 

The  girl’s  parents  and  little  dog  have 
been  killed  on  the  crowded  roads  lead- 
ing from  Paris  in  June  1940.  Clutching 
the  body  of  her  pet,  she  wanders  away 
and  is  eventually  taken  home  by  a little 
farm  boy  whose  uncouth  parents  and 
family  have  their  own  trouble  in  the 
mortal  injury  sustained  bv  the  elder  son 
who  is  kicked  by  a runaway  horse. 

Hearing  that  the  people  killed  bv  the 
airplanes  have  to  be  buried  “like  dogs”, 
she  wants  to  have  her  pet  buried  too. 
So  that  it  shall  not  be  lonely  (since  that 
is  the  reason,  so  the  little  boy  says, 
that  cemeteries  contain  so  many  graves) 
the  two  children  seek  and  burv  other 
little  creatures,  mice,  insects,  cliickens, 
etc.,  each  with  its  cross  and  inscription. 
The  problem  is  to  obtain  reallv  hand- 
some crosses.  These  are  found’  on  the 
hearse  from  which  the  dead  brother  is 
being  buried  in  the  cemetery,  and  even, 
such  is  the  devotion  the  little  bov  has 
for  his  friend,  from  the  altar  of  the 
parish  church.  This  last  effort  is, 
however,  thwarted  by  the  parish  priest 
who  is  hearing  confessions  when  the 
attempt  made. 

The  raiding  of  crosses  from  the 
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cemetery  causes  a feud  between  neigh- 
bouring farmers  to  burst  into  violent 
flame  which  is  only  quenched  when  it 
is  realised  that  the  children  are 
responsible  for  the  missing  crosses.  Bv 
this  time  the  gendarmes  have  arrived 
to  take  away  the  little  girl  to  an 
orphanage.  She  sits,  labelled  and 
waiting  at  a nearby  railway  station  lill 
she  suddenly  hears  someone  call 
“Michel!”  That  is  the  name  of  her 
little  friend  and  the  last  we  see  of  her 
is  engulfed  in  the  middle  of  a crowd 
of  refugees. 

The  film  will  appall  many  normal 
film-goers  just  as  it  will  enthrall  others. 
I think  that  one  need  not  be  unduly 
disturbed  at  the  scenes  in  the  church 
during  the  Requiem  Mass,  even  though 
one  might  wish  that,  occasionally,  we 
could  be.  shown  church-goers  who  are 
not  abnormal  or  eccentrics.  The 
priest  is  presented  as  a sympathetic 
type  and  it  should  be  noted  that  he  does 
not,  as  a careless  attention  to  the 
dialogue  might  trap  one  into  thinking, 
violate  the  Seal  of  Confession.  It  is  the 
case  that  manv  French  peasant  types 
are  as  woefully  ignorant  of  even  the 
elements  of  their  religion  as  the  family 
in  this  film. 

It  is  not  true,  I think,  that  a five-year- 
old  child  would  be  so  completely  un- 
responsive to  the  death  of  her  parents 
as  this  child.  I feel  that  the  story-teller 
has  arranged  his  characters,  psycho- 
logically as  well  as  physically  and 
thence,  with  the  pieces  on  the  board 
(or,  if  you  prefer  it,  with  the  specimens 
on  the  dissecting  table)  proceeds  to  a 
shatteringly  logical  analysis  of  their 
chemical  reactions.  It  is,  as  a result, 
as  chemical  analyses  must  be,  entirely 
pitiless  and  though  brilliantly  executed, 
leaves  one  cold  and  inert.  If  one  could 
know  why  the  story  is  told,  one  would 
be  happier. 

If  such  elements  are  to  be  used  properly 
in  an  art  form,  such  as  film  at  its  best 
can  claim  to  be,  then,  though  it  may  be 
tragedv  we  are  asked  to  contemplate, 
we  have  the  right  to  expect  to  be 
exalted,  uplifted,  perfected  in  our 
personality,  at  least  to  some  extent. 
This  Les  Jeux  Interdits  quite  fails  to 
do.  Fascinated  by  the  brilliance  of  its 
craftsmanship,  one  is  left  numbed  by 
its  lack  of  compassion. 

The  direction  is,  of  course  .•’outstand- 
ing. Even  with  such  sympathetic  and 


talented  children  as  Georges  Poujouly 
and  Brigitte  Fossey,  the  film  would  be 
nothing  without  the  masterly  control  of 
Rene  Clement.  The  photography  and 
the  reconstruction  of  the  French  roads 
in  June  1940  are  unsurpassed  in  their 
class.  The  music,  played  by  the 
Spanish  guitarist,  Narciso  Yepes,  is 
beautifully  apt  and  restrained. 

A film,  then,  which  will  horrify  some 
and  sicken  others  but  which  must 
capture  the  imagination  of  all  who 
realise  how  powerful  an  instrument  of 
ideas  the  cinema  can  be. 

V. 


FORBIDDEN  CITY 

Starring:  Miss  Chou  Chuan,  Miss  Tang 
Go-Ching,  Miss  Lin  Ching,  Miss 
Chen  Chi,  Mr.  Shu  Shih  and  Mr. 
Hung  Po.  Producer:  T.  M.  Lee 
Tsu-Yung.  Distributors:  G.C.T. 

(Distributors)  Ltd.  Certificate: 
U.  Category-.  B.  Running  time: 
90  minutes  approx. 

Having  seen  Japanese,  Indian  and 
Jewish  films  of  late  in  London,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  other  Oriental 
films  should  eventually  come  our  way. 
This  one,  with  English  sub-titles  which 
are,  in  their  eighteenth  century  sub- 
servience to  extreme  politeness  and 
loquacity,  quite  the  most  entertaining 
element  in  the  film,  is  a quaintly- 
staged  and  acted  story  of  the  tyrannical 
Empress  Doualriere  who  successfully 
thwarts  all  the  democratic  efforts  of  the 
Boy  Emperor  Kwang  Hsu,  immediately 
prior  to  the  Boxer  Rebellion  in  China  in 
the  early  days  of  the  century.  To  what 
extent  the  film  is  historically  true  I 
cannot  say.  It  seems  to  me  to  fall 
between  the  two  stools  of  excessive 
adherence  to  Chinese  “quaintness”  and 
stock  Hollywood  film  tricks.  The  voices 
of  the  players  are  surprisingly  harsh 
and  unmusical  though  their  features 
and  general  style  are  attractive.  I 
hesitate  to  say,  on  the  evidence  of  one 
film  which  is  obviously  one-sided, 
whether  I like  Chinese  films.  In  any 
case,  it  is  worth  a visit  to  this  one  to 
add  to  your  store  of  curiosities  of  the 
cinema. 


V. 
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COPS  AND  ROBBERS  GALA  FESTIVAL 


Starring:  Toto,  Aldo  Fabrizi,  Ave 

Ninchi  and  Pina  Piovani. 
Directors:  Steno  and  Monicelli. 

Distributors:  Archway  Film 

Distributors.  English  Version: 
Dialogue:  Molly  Stevens;  Director: 
Wm.  De  Lane  Lea.  Certificate: 
U.  Category : C.  Running  time : 
ioo  minutes. 

This  story  of  a Roman  police 
sergeant  who,  because  he  has  allowed 
a common  swindler  to  escape,  is  given 
three  months  to  lay  the  crook  by  the 
heels,  is  an  amusing  and  at  times 
ironic  commentary  on  more  than  police 
affairs.  But  like  comedies  from  other 
countries  it  is  too  long. 

The  illogical  rule  which  says  that  all 
feature  films  must  conform  to  certain 
footage  demands  in  order  to  form  part 
of  a cinema  programme  is  like  saying 
that  a book  must  have  so  many 
pages  or  so  many  words  before  it  can 
be  sold  at  the  bookshops.  We  are  told 
that  the  cinema-going  public  will  not 
have  a programme  made  up  of  one 
feature  film  and  several  shorts.  But 
since  they  were  not  consulted  when 
this  satisfactory  working  arrangement 
was  changed  over  for  the  unwieldy 
two-feature  programme,  doubtless  a 
change  back  again  would  have  as  little 
repercussion,  save  in  the  production 
balance  sheet  which,  I suspect,  is  the 
department  that  decided  and  decides 
what  the  public  wants. 

Toto,  whom  we  have  not  seen  before 
in  this  country,  is  an  engaging  crook 
with  an  unending  store  of  expressions 
and  antics.  Fabrizi  as  the  police 
sergeant  is  amusing  also  but  like 
many  another  film  player,  relies  on  a 
rather  restricted  series  of  grimaces  to 
get  his  character  across. 

The  English  dialogue  is  as  good  as 
one  could  expect  from  so  characteristic- 
ally a Roman  story,  but  the  dubbing  is 
quite  the  worst  I have  come  across 

V. 


Starring:  Galina  Ulanova,  Marina 

Semyonova,  Mark  Reizen  and 
Alexander  Pirrogov.  Director: 
Vera  Stroyeva.  Distributors: 
Continental  Concorde.  Certi- 
ficate U.  Category:  B.  Running 
time : 80  minutes. 

Here  is  a Russian  film  which  will 
delight  all  lovers  of  opera  and  ballet. 
It  is  in  “Sovietcolor”  and  consists  of 
generous  excerpts  from  Borodin’s 
“Prince  Igor”,  Glinka’s  “Ivan 
Susanin”,  Tchaikovsky’s  “Swan  Lake” 
and  Prolcovief’s  “Romeo  and  Juliet” 
The  staging  and  singing  are  magnifi- 
cent, though  there  is  little  attempt  to 
transmute  the  obviously  theatrical 
conventions  into  their  filmic  pro- 
portions. It  suffers,  as  do  most  film 
operas,  from  the  faintly  ridiculous 
spectacle  of  static  tenors  and  prima 
donnas  proposing  violent  motion  which 
they  never  take. 

I would  have  put  the  film  into 
Category  C but  that  I imagine  that, 
though  quite  acceptable  to  genuine 
music  lovers  of  most  ages,  it  might  bore 
the  very  young. 

V. 


Owing  to  lack  of  space  "The  Seven 
Deadly  Sins",  which  is  of  no  importance, 
has  been  held  over  to  next  issue. 


COVER  PICTURE 
George  Colouris 
and  Trevor  Howard  in 
“The  Heart  of  the  Matter’’ 
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THE  C.F.I. — 1 Field  of 
Catholic  Action 

By  - - ALAN  KEENAN,  O.F.M. 


Once  upon  a time  Clark  Gable 
removed  his  shirt  in  a film.  Xo  vest  or 
singlet  covered  his  torso  and  at  once 
underwear  sales  for  men  began  to 
slump  alarmingly.  For  a time  the 
haberdashery  trade  in  the  United 
States  suffered  seriously  and  steps  were 
solemnly  taken  to  prevent  similar 
distressing  revelations.  The  large  male 
cinematic  public  had  reacted  in  a 
stereotyped  way  to  a stimulus  which 
no  one  knew  existed  until  the  sales 
barometer  in  men’s  underwear  revealed 
it.  Women  audiences  are  more 
susceptible  still  to  the  fashion  paths, 
behaviour,  patterns  and  sex  displays 
shown  by  stars,  male  and  female,  in 
films. 

Moral  Power  for  Good  or  Evil 

In  Britain  28  million  people  go  weekly 
to  the  cinema.  Older  people  go  less  and 
younger  people  go  very  much  more  than 
once  a week.  To  say  that  such  a habit 
is  a strong  social  dynamic  which 
moulds  the  state  of  our  society  is  to 
state  something  everybody  knows  but 
about  which  relatively  few  people  are 
actively-  concerned.  Among  those ' 
interested  are  Educational  Bodies  who 
appreciate  the  teaching  power  of  the 
film,  Governments  who  realise  its 
propaganda  power,  Communists  who 
believe  in  its  proselytising  power  and 
the  Pope  who  knows  its  moral  power  for 
good  or  for  evil. 

In  the  Encyclical  “Vigilanti  Cura” 
Pius  XI  states  that  there  is  no  more 
potent  weapon  for  influencing  the 
masses.  He  implied  that  (when  he 
wrote)  the  cinema  was  an  instrument 
of  corruption  and  that  the  duty  of 
raising  its  standards  and  watching  over 
national  integrity  was  a duty  in- 
cumbent upon  the  hierarchy. 


An  Apostolic  Obligation 

The  Catholic  Film  Institute  under 
the  Presidency  of  the  Cardinal, 
endeavours  to  carry  out  this  apostolic 
obligation. 

If  the  Pope  had  not  said  that  the 
apostolate  of  the  film  were  an  obliga- 
tion we  would  still  have  been  bound  to 
do  something  about  films.  His 
definition  of  the  problem  leaves 
Catholics  with  no  excuse  for  indifference 
and  with  no  excuse  for  ignorance  of  the 
problem. 

The  problem  basically  is  that  the 
cinema  is  a commercial  interest  which 
feeds  its  synthetic  emotions  and  ersatz 
values  to  a highly-receptive  public  who 
on  the  whole  want  value  for  their 
money.  The  cinema  is  not  for  the 
majority  a source  of  either  culture  or 
enlightenment.  It  is  a habit ; for  many 
a necessity ; and  an  escape  from  a grey- 
brick  background.  It  is  the  dream  world 
of  Cadillacs,  chromium  plate,  blondes 
and  somebody  else’s  happy  solutions  to 
material  problems  which  baffle  a 
materialistic  world.  It  is  all  of  these 
things  but  it  is  something  more.  It  is 
the  supplier  of  ideals  for  a culture 
which  has  none,  which  has  no  inner 
sources  of  direction  except  the  lowest 
common  denominator  of  the  example  of 
manv.  Hence  its  possibilities  of 
corruption,  but  by  the  same  token  its 
potentialities  for  giving  spiritual 
development. 

Major  Work  of  Catholic  Action 

How,  then,  are  we  to  respond  to  the 
mandate  of  the  Holy  P'ather  ? Are  we 
to  say  that  his  wish  js  too  idealistic, 
that  no  one  can  melt  the  heart  of  a 
Goldwvn  ? Surely-  not.  Two  main 
channels  of  action  are  possible.  Firstly- 


Catholics  can  work  intrinsically  for  the 
betterment  of  film  by  striving  to  secure 
that  Catholic  directors  and  producers 
should  infiltrate  into  the  cinema 
industry.  But  we  cannot  hope  to  get 
them  tliere  unless  we  demonstrate  the 
need  for  them  to  a somewhat  apathetic 
Catholic  public  who  have  yet  to  be 
converted  to  the  conviction  that  a major 
work  of  Catholic  Action  has  been 
created  by  the  cinema.  Secondly  we 
can  strive  to  interest  such  a public  in 
the  appreciation  of  film. 

Priest  Film  Reviewers 

In  the  Catholic  Film  Institute  exists 
a body  which  can  both  educate  the 
Catholic  public  and  at  the  same  time 
inspire  it  to  take  effective  action.  The 
C.F.I.  produces  an  excellent  film 
periodical,  Focus,  which  makes  known 
its  aims  and  at  the  same  time  gives 
excellent  criticism  of  current  films  from 
its  panel  of  priest  reviewers.  This 


panel  has  been  praised  by  C.  A. 
Lejeune.  All  present  subscribers  to 
Focus  are  urged  to  promote  its 
circulation  by  winning  new  members  to 
foster  this  branch  of  Catholic  Action. 

Without  spiritual  and  financial  help 
the  C.F.I.  cannot  hope  to  pursue  its 
aims.  Its  categorising  of  films,  its 
critiques  of  them,  its  bank  of  Christian 
films  which  can  be  hired  by  parochial 
sodalities  are  all  much  too  important 
works  ever  to  cease.  All  Catholics  of 
good  will  must  pray  for  the  C.F.I.  and 
give  practical  expression  to  their  good 
will  by  supporting  it  financially.  When 
all  is  said  and  done,  film  remains  at 
present  a terrible  two-edged  sword 
which  is  placed  into  the  often  ignorant 
hands  of  producers,  directors  and  film- 
makers. Generations  of  unborn  may 
profit  or  not  from  the  interest  or 
indifference  of  Catholics  of  our  day  in 
the  future  of  film. 

Address  Delivered  in  Westminster 

Hall  last  December . 


Two  Bible  Story  Strips  for  Young  Children 


1.  Baby  Jesus.  By  Dorothy  Allen. 

Illust.  by  Trevor  Evans. 

2.  Zacchaeus  : The  little  man  who 

wanted  to  see  Jesus.  By  Dorothy 
Prescott.  Illust.  by  Denys 
Valentine. 

Produced  in  collaboration  with 
Blandford  Press  by  Educational 
Productions  Ltd.,  17  Denbigh  St., 
S.W.i.  Colour. 

Two  film  strips  in  colour  using 
illustrations  made  for  booklets  in  the 
series  “Very  First  Bible  Stories” 
(Blandford  Press)  come  from  Educa- 
tional Productions  Ltd.,  and  are  for  use 
in  the  Infant  or  Lower  Junior  School 
classes.  A simple  text  facing  the 
pictures  can  be  read  by  the  children. 

Both  strips  tell  a story  in  a manner 
likely  to  appeal  to  the  young  child.  The 
pictures  are  clear  and  vivid,  providing 
ample  material  for  the  narrative  elabora- 
tion by  the  teacher  while  avoiding 
overcrowding  with  detail ; and  the  text 
in  the'  booklets  could  be  read  as  a 
commentary  by  some  at  least  of  the 
children. 


From  the  point  of  view  of  content 
one  can  only  regret  that  suggestions- 
for  treatment  err  by  omission.  There  is 
nothing  untrue  but  the  real  import  of 
the  birth  of  Jesus — God  made  man — is 
played  down,  and  instead  we  have 
vague  generalities  about  Jesus  being  a 
“very  special  baby”  or  the  “man  who 
was  always  kind”,  who  “could  make 
bad  people  good”,  etc.  This  defect 
could  no  doubt  be  corrected  at  least  in 
showing  the  strip  by  the  teacher  her- 
self, but  it  needs  to  be  pointed  out. 

The  difficulties  of  presenting  sacred 
subjects  in  a way  that  is  both  reverent 
and  within  the  compass  of  child  vision 
may  be  considerable,  and  possibly  the 
“single  eye”  of  the  child  may  not  be 
troubled  by  associations  with  the 
Hollywood  version  of  a modern  nun  that 
does  duty  for  Our  Lady,  or  by  the  “Ali 
Baba”  atmosphere  of  the  home  life  of 
Zacchaeus ; but  strength  and  dignity 
and  a spirit  of  worship  need  not  be 
sacrificed  to  -simplicity.  One  misses 
these  qualities  from  these  sincere  and 
otherwise  competently-planned  and 
well-intentioned  films  for  young 
children. 
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My  Ten  Best  Films  of  the 

Year 


By  DEREK  SHEPHARD, 

film  critic  of  the  Western 
Evening  Herald. 

Glancing  back  over  this  year’s  films, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  pick  out  a dozen 
which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are 
worth  remembering.  To  reduce  the  list 
to  ten  and  place  them  in  order  of 
personal  preference  is,  however,  an 
altogether  different  proposition. 

Before  presenting  my  final  selection, 
perhaps  I should  point  out  in  its 
defence  that  I am  prejudiced  against  all 
musicals,  technicolor  or  otherwise,  and 
do  not  consider  that  Death  of  a 
Sates nia n was  nearly  so  good  as  every- 
body would  have  me  believe. 

Without  the  slightest  hesitation  I 
name  .4  Streetcar  Named  Desire  as  mi 
film  of  the  year.  Elia  Kazan’s  sensitive 
direction  softened  much  of  the  ugliness 
that  was  apparent  in  Tenessee 
Williams’  original  stage  drama,  while 
superb  performances  by  Marlon  Brando 
and  Vivien  Leigh,  together  with  their 
supporting  cast,  ensured  that  none  of 
its  devastating  impact  was  lost. 
Altogether  this  picture  afforded  me  an 
experience  I will  not  soon  forget. 

Pride  of  second  place  I give  to 
Chaplin’s  Limelight.  This  choice  is 
largely  attributable  to  reasons  of 
sentiment,  for  the  film  can  claim 
no  remarkable  technical  qualities 
and  the  star  himself  is  not  altogether 
sure  of  himself  in  the  unfamiliar  role 
he  has  chosen  to  play  here.  But,  to 
my  mind,  the  beauty  of  Limelight  lies 
beyond  the  range  of  critical  analysis. 

An  Italian  production,  Miracle  in 
Milan  finishes  a good  third.  In  this 
picture,  Vittorio  de  Sica,  one  of  the 
outstanding  directors  of  the  present 
day,  presents  a fairy  story  in  a modern 
setting.  The  result  is  a fascinating 
mixture  of  realism,  satire  and  pure 
fantasy  which  provides  something  quite 


unique  in  the  way  of  cinema  enter- 
tainment. 

When  you  consider  that  The  African 
Queen,  under  the  brilliant  direction  of 
John  Huston,  gave  us  Humphrey 
Bogart  in  an  Oscar-winning  mood  anil 
Miss  Katharine  Hepburn  in  a similar 
frame  of  mind,  can  you  wonder  that  I 
"place  it  in  fourth  position.  The 
adventures  of  these  two  most  excellent 
travelling  companions  made  every 
minute  of  my  long  screen  journey 
through  darkest  Africa  a sheer  delight. 

In  fifth  place  comes  a French  film. 
Golden  Marie,  directed  by  Jacques 
Becker.  Becker,  who  was  responsible 
for  the  charming  little  comedy  Edward 
and  Caroline,  and  other  notable 
successes  in  a like  vein,  is  here  found 
to  be  in  a more  serious  mood.  His 
lightness  of  touch  is  frequently  evident, 
although  his  main  concern  is  with  a 
dramatic  theme  which  he  handles 
almost  faultlessly. 

As  big  a piece  of  blarney  as  ever  stole 
my  heart  away  was  The  Quiet  Man, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  director  John 
Ford’s  farewell  picture.  I sincerely 
trust  it  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  This 
charming  film  was  something  of  a 
family  reunion  for  Mr.  Ford,  with  a 
host  of  friends  and  relations  taking 
part,  and  it  clearly  reflected  the  joyous 
spirit  in  which  it  was  made.  Sixth  is 
as  good  a position  as  any. 

There  is  always  a distinctive  quality 
about  a William  Wyler  film  and  Carrie, 
running  strongly  into  seventh  place, 
was  no  exception.  Wyler’s  direction  is 
the  outstanding  feature  of  this  picture 
in  which  Jennifer  Jones  and,  with 
certain  reservations,  Sir  Laurence 
Olivier  give  splendid  performances. 

The  Sound  Barrier,  sole  British 
representative  on  the  list,  I have  made 
mv  eighth  selection.  Supplemented  by 
some  of  the  most  thrilling  aerial 
sequences  ever  filmed,  this  picture 
focused  the  spotlight  on  British 
achievement  in  the  field  of  supersonic 
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flight  in  a manner  which  reflected 
credit  both  on  our  aviation  and  our  film 
industries.  Sir  Ralph  Richardson  has 
never  performed  better  on  the  screen. 

Although  I thought  I had  grown  out 
of  Westerns  a long  time  ago,  High 
Noon  couldn’t  possibly  be  overlooked  so 
long  as  there  was  a ninth  position 
going  vacant.  For  this  was  certainly 
a Western  with  a difference.  An 
ingenious  story,  intelligent  direction 
and  first-class  acting  by  Gary  Coopier 
made  a formidable  combination.  The 
background  music  earned  a quite 
separate  reputation. 

And  finally  I have  decided  upon  Viva 
Zapata  in  which  Marlon  Brando  and 
Elia  Kazan  were  once  again  reunited  as 
a team.  Mr.  Brando  is  not  so  effective 
here  as  in  Streetcar  although  his  is  a 
powerful  performance  nonetheless.  But 
for  director  Kazan  it  is  another  notable 
success  wherein  he  has  achieved  a sense 
of  earth}’  realism  that  is  sometimes 
startling. 

By  JOHN  MOUNTJOY, 

film  critic  of  Weekly 
Sporting  Review  and  Show 
Business. 

Cine-musing  means  fascinating 
nostalgia  for  someone  like  me  who  has 
watched  the  cinema  grow  up  and  learn 
to  talk.  Its  future  will  be  even  more 
exciting  because  it  faces  the  rivalry  of 
a competitor  that  can  shut  down  every 
studio  in  Hollywood  unless  the  movie 
hierarchy  use  the  skill  and  astuteness 
which  made  their  business  one  of 
America’s  biggest  industries.  But, 
fortunately,  that  is  outside  the  ken  of 
this  piece  which  concerns  the  wares  of 
all  film-makers  during  1952  which,  I 
claim,  was  a pleasing  year  for  discern- 
ing film-goers. 

My  ten  are  MY  ten  without  any 
reservations.  I don’t  necessarily  think 
you  ought  to  have  liked  them  though, 
entre  nous,  I shall  be  surprised  if  you 
don’t  broadly  share  my  opinion.  Maybe 
you  liked  them  for  different  reasons. 
And  one  last  word  before  I “shoot” 
there  are  several  others  that  lose 
getting  into  this  ten  by  a short  head. 

African  Queen  was  handled  by  two 
actors,  Katharine  Hepburn  and 


Humphrey  Bogart.  It  was  magnificentlv 
photographed,  superbly  acted  and 
nearly  ruined  by  a stupid  end.  I choose 
it  because  until  then  I forgot  I was  in 
a cinema,  and  any  film  which  can  stay- 
in  my  mind  after  such  an  anti-climax 
must  belong  to  the  epic  family.  And  1 
was  thrilled  that  it  was  left  to  us  to 
show  that  Mr.  Bogart  can  do  more  than 
look  more  than  a tough  spiv ; he  can 
act. 

Limelight  was  an  event  because  it 
brought  Charlie  Chaplin  back  and 
reminded  us  that  our  Cockney  lad  still 
had  something  which  neither  the 
wealth  nor  splendour  of  a foreign  film 
tnecca  had  been  able  to  destroy.  It  gave 
us  the  Claire  Bloom  of  whom  millions 
of  us  had  never  heard  and  reminded  me 
that  we  have  one  man  who  can  keep 
the  old  country’s  name  alive  in  the 
international  annals  from  which  it  is  so 
often  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Apart 
from  all  this  ? Yes,  it  was  a good  film, 
too. 

Olivia  won  my  heart  because  it 
handled  an  unsavoury  subject  with 
delicacy  and  beauty.  The  artistes  are 
Edwige  Feuillere,  Simone  Simon  and 
Marie-Claire. 

Just  For  You  gave  us  back  the  old 
Bing,  the  man  who  was  commercially 
crowned  the  King  of  the  Crooners.  For 
years  now  he  has  suffered  from  a spate 
of  musically  colourless  lyrics  and  the 
decline  of  a voice  which  has  now  begun 
a new  lease  of  life.  His  very  charming 
partner  is  Jane  Wyman. 

I thought  Dreamboat  was  the  year’s 
funniest  film  because  the  movies  took 
a story  and  cocked  a snook  at  TV  using 
Clifton  Webb  and  Ginger  Rogers  as 
their  puppets. 

■ The  Sound  Barrier  revived,  like 
Chaplin’s  drama,  a lot  of  the  latent 
national  pride  that  hasn’t  got  much 
outlet  these  years.  It  was  not  the 
artistes,  Ralph  Richardson,  Ann  Todd, 
Nigel  Patrick  and  John  Justin,  so 
much  as  the  work  of  David  Dean,  the 
producer.  He  gave  us  the  most  thrilling 
cinematic  moments  ever,  because  he 
took  the  trouble  to  hire  pilots  who 
knew  their  job  and  then  photographed 
them  with  daring,  meticulous  care. 

A Streetcar  Named  Desire  is  a sordid 
tale  but  again  the  artistry  of  its 
portrayal  captured  my  memory.  Vivien 
Deigh  was  heart-throbbingly  perfect. 
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Kim  Hunter,  Karl  Maiden  and  Marlon 
Brando  left  me  gasping  for  breath. 

Hans  Christian  Andersen  comes  to 
my  thoughts  not  because  it  is  the  most 
recent  but  it’s  the  first  film  in  which 
I’ve  liked  Danny  Kaye  since  his  earlv 
musicals,  and  it  introduced  us  to 
Jeanntaire,  a young  ballet  dancer  whom 
I found,  in  real  life,  is  more  charming 
than  she  is  in  celluloid. 

Carrie,  a heartrending  story,  made 
Jennifer  Jones  a worthy  recipient"  of  one 
of  the  jewels  from  the  crown  of  film 


glory.  It  put  her  in  the  picture,  so  to 
speak,  with  such  a bang  that  it  stands 
out  in  my  mind. 

And  now  to  the  last  one  from  so  many 
I would  like  to  mention.  It  is  titled 
Golden  Girl,  a musical  about  fightin’ 
in  the  North  v.  South  conflict.  But  it 
gave  us  the  spriteliest  and  liveliest 
young  creature  in  this  kind  of  picture. 
Her  name  is  Mitzi  Gaynor  and  to  me 
she  spells  all  the  fragrant  perfume  of 
youth  combined  with  the  dynamic 
punch  of  vaudeville  versatility  which  is 
peculiar  to  our  transatlantic  cousins. 


The  Semi-Documentary 

Its  History  and  Present  Trends 


In  their  conception  Griffith’s  Birth  of 
a Nation  and  Intolerance  can  be  said  to 
have  shown  the  first  tendency  towards 
realism.  Before  that  the  cinema,  like 
every  new  invention,  was  still  entering 
via  sensation-hunting  channels  such  as 
the  fairground,  when  all  the  wildest 
fantasies  of  those  in  power  were  being 
realised  to  excite  the  casual  passer-by. 
Realism  became  an  art,  following 
World  War  I.  when  a series  of  German 
films  seemed  to  spring  directly  from  the 
post-war  rubble,  notably  Robert  Wiene’s 
masterpiece  The  Cabinet  of  Dr.  Caligari 
in  which  we  saw  the  world  through  the 
eyes  of  a madman.  The  need  to 
apprise  audiences,  on  the  omission  of 
the  old  subtitles,  to  achieve  more 
rhythm  and  compactness,  further 
accentuated  this  realism.  In  turn 
Russia,  under  socialist  nationalisation, 
made  rapid  advances,  particularly  the 
Kino-eye  group,  hut  they  had  little 
influence  in  western  spheres.  In 
America  Robert  Flaherty  took  a camera 
to  remote  regions  for  his  Maona  of  the 
South  Seas  and  Xa>iook  of  the  North, 
and  audiences  received  something  more 
than  just  a travelogue. 

With  the  coming  of  the  talking  film 
the  abundant  paths  to  be  exploited 
paralysed  any  further  advance  of  the 
semi-documentary  until  World  War  II 
when  the  grim  realities  which  began  to 


beset  this  isle  occasioned  a new. style  of 
entertainment  to  replace  the  fast- 
becoming Hollywood  mirage.  Ealing 
Studios  set  the  pace  and  it  has  been 
kept  ever  since.  Outstanding  amongst 
the  many  examples  were  49tli  Parallel 
for  its  originality,  Western  A pproaclies 
for  its  beauty,  and  The  Bells  Go  Down 
for  its  breathtaking  record  of  the  blit/ 
and  the  trial-  and  turmoils  of  those 
involved. 

After  the  war  the  tables  were  some- 
what turned  with  America  turning  out 
many  films  with  running  commentaries 
which  acted  like  hypodermic  needles  on 
audiences  so  accustomed  to  hearing 
news  broadcasts.  The  first  lot  were 
very  convincing,  many  of  them  taking 
true  stories  as  their  themes,  but  it  was 
soon  apparent  that  as  stories  got 
fewer,  the  store-cupboards  were  being 
ransacked  for  all  the  old  tricks  and 
with  the  glossiness  of  the  new  toy,  a 
more  curious  mixture  than  ever  before 
beheld  the  cinema.  Needless  to  say 
most  of  these  only  gained  the  back 
street  cinema,  but  few  performances  in 
major  bookings  have  matched  the 
vividness  of  William  Holden’s  and  Lee 
J.  Cobb’s  duet  in  The  Dark  Past,  Oscar 
Werner’s  life  and  soul  of  Decision 
before  Dawn  or  Richard  Conte’s 
versatile  career  through  handsomely- 
mounted  “B”  pictures. 
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Crime  was  always  a commercial  hot- 
bed in  the  pre-semi-documentary  days 
of  Hollywood.  It  is  a pity  therefore 
that  with  this  new  plaything  the 
foresight  its  broader  scope  offers  has 
not  arisen.  The  few  diversions  have  not 
been  very  encouraging.  It  was  left  to 
Britain  to  make  Chance  of  a Lifetime 
and  White  Corridors,  while  Hollywood 
fluctuated  between  wars,  crimes  and 
racials.  A Walk  in  the  Sun  and  White 
Corridors  would  seem  to  be  the  best 
compromise,  though  the  latter  could 
have  done  with  a bit  more  light  relief. 
The  others,  for  the  most  part,  were 
either  smaller  or  larger  than  life.  In 
fact,  Halls  of  Montezuma , reputed  to  be 
a war  film  recounting  a grim  suicidal 
mission,  would  take  the  first  prize  off 
many  a musical  for  its  carefree 
pageantry.  Richard  Widmark  who  in 
it  is  supposed  to  portray  a dying 
victim  of  migraine,  strolling  the  sun- 


bleached  plain  in  open  neck,  reddish- 
brown  tan  and  under  a mop  of  golden 
hair,  is  the  very  epitome  of  masculine 
virility  and  glamour.  It  is  hard  to 
believe,  taking  another  instance,  that 
Night  and  the  City,  the  only  really  bent 
cog  in  the  well-oiled,  semi-documentary 
machine,  is  credited  to  Jules  Dassin, 
responsible  for  two  of  its  brightest 
spokes  The  Naked  City  and  Thieves’ 
Highway,  though  in  the  latter  he  was 
already  beginning  to  show  the  tendency 
which  finally  overtook  him. 

But  what  of  the  future  ? With  a 
steady  supply  of  traitors  and  the 
conquest  of  space  just  round  the  corner, 
it  might  well  be  foreseen.  What  of 
future  treatments?  Recently  Hoodlum 
Empire  employed  a series  of  flashbacks 
to  demonstrate  its  theme.  The  com- 
mentary was  gone,  but  the  hypodermic 
needle  was  still  there. 

J.  S.  J.  Griffiths. 


Catholic  Film  Action  Abroad 

I.  Catholic  Film  Centre,  Amsterdam 

By  Declan  Flynn,  O.F.M. 


Amsterdam,  often  referred  to  as  “the 
Venice  of  the  North”  is  intersected  by 
a number  of  canals  attractively  linked 
by  stone  bridges,  in  such  fashion  that 
you  imagine  you  are  walking  around  a 
colony  of  islands. 

It  is  easy  to  be  happy  in  Amsterdam, 
particularly  when  the  sun  shines  on  the 
waterways  and  frames  the  picturesque 
Dutch  gables  with  light  and  transforms 
its  towers  and  turrets  into  golden 
crowns  and  coronets. 

In  this  city  of  art,  in  practically 
every  street,  there  is  a story.  I was 
fortunate  to  have  as  my  guide  my  good 
friend  Fr.  Bonfilius  Knipping,  O.F.M. , 
Professor  of  the  History  of  Art  at  the 
Universities  of  Utrecht  and  Nijmegen, 
who  has  the  artist’s  gift  of  quickly- 
making  people  and  places  come  alive 
and  can  reveal  in  the  minimum  of  time 
the  glories  of  his  country.  When  he 


supposed  I had  had  my  fill  of  the  noble 
vistas  of  art  and  architecture  he  took 
me  to  the  Red  Lion  Restaurant  and 
introduced  me  to  “Bols”  which,  he  said, 
I must  realise  was  also  one  of  the 
creative  arts  of  Holland. 

Fr.  Bonfilius  is  a government  censor 
of  films;  he  is  also  an  excellent  film 
critic.  As  we  sat  and  sipped  he  told  me 
that  in  Holland  a film  censor  has  the 
responsibility  of  censoring  not  only 
films  but  the  stills  and  posters  which 
advertise  them.  This  is,  I think,  a 
good  idea.  In  England  films  passed  by 
the  censor  as  proper  are  frequently  (for 
box-office  returns)  advertised  on  the 
public  hoardings  by  suggestive  and 
improper  posters. 

I was  greatly  interested  in  the 
professor’s  analysis  and  criticism  of 
The  Little  World  of  Don  Camillo  which 
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was  having  a long  run  in  Amsterdam 
and  which  he  wrote  about  in  the  last 
issue  of  Focus. 

Similarities 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  Catholic 
centre  of  the  “seventh  art”  should  have 
its  headquarters  in  Amsterdam.  I,  of 
course,  paid  a visit  to  our  opposite 
numbers  who  occupy  rooms  overlooking 
one  of  the  canals.  In  many  respects 
this  Catholic  film  centre  reminded  me  of 
our  Catholic  Film  Institute  in  Victoria 
St.,  S.W.  There  are  two  rooms,  one  in 
which  typists  surrounded  by  Catholic 
Film  stuff  operate,  and  another  where 
Dr.  Peters,  the  director,  and  his 
assistants,  a priest  and  layman, 
organise  the  centre’s  apostolate. 

Dr.  Peters  made  me  very  welcome. 
He  is  a most  pleasant  man  to  talk  with, 
has  charming  manners  and  talks  about 
the  cinema,  particularly  from  the 
Catholic  point  of  view  in  an  attractive 
and  constructive  way.  Over  a cup  of 
tea  we  talked  about  the  Catholic  Film 
Apostolate  in  Holland. 

The  Dutch  Catholic  Film  Centre  has 
the  same  sense  of  vocation  as  our 
Institute  and  does  much  the  same  sort 
of  work  . . . encourages  film- 

appreciation,  film  - criticism,  film  - 
discussion ; gives  lectures  up  and  down 
the  country,  publishes  a magazine  and 
offers  service  to  all  and  sundry;  it  is 
not  supported  by  Catholics  as  it  deserves 
and  it  suffers  the  same  disappointments, 


frustrations  as  we  do;  like  ourselves  it 
is  poor  and  lives  by  faith,  hope  and 
charity. 

But  the  Catholic  Film  Centre  in 
Amsterdam  is  much  more  fortunate 
than  we  are  inasmuch  as  it  is  financially 
supported  by  the  hierarchy.  “If  we 
weren’t,”  said  Dr.  Peters,  “it  would  be 
impossible  to  carry  on.”  The  Catholic 
Film  Institute  in  Victoria  St.  is  not 
financially  supported  by  the  hierarchy 
or  any  other  archy,  which  makes  it 
almost  impossible  to  carry  on.  Perhaps 
some  readers  who  alight  on  this  article 
will  form  an  oligarchy  and  think  out 
some  system  whereby  our  Institute  will 
be  released  from  its  financial  burden. 

Correspondence  Film  Course 

I was  interested  to  hear  from  Dr. 
Peters  that  his  centre  organises  a 
correspondence  course  in  film  criticism 
and  appreciation.  One  hundred 
members  subscribe  to  this  course,  which 
is  prepared  by  the  Augustinian  Fathers 
who  specialise  in  such  work. 

It  is  interesting  to  record  that  the 
name  of  the  late  Dr.  Andrew  Buchanan 
is  revered  at  the  Dutch  Catholic  Film 
Centre.  His  writings  have  an  affection- 
ate place  on  their  shelves  and  are  much 
used.  Readers  of  Focus  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  that  our  Dutch  friends  think 
kindly  and  highly  of  Focus;  all  back 
numbers  are  neatly  filed ; they  look 
forward  to  its  publication  each  month 
and  they  wish  it  much  success. 
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FOCUS  AND  ITS  POLICY 

( The  Editor  of  Focus  hopes  that  this  extract  from,  the  Australian  publication 
“ Catholics  and  The  Films” , by  J . C.  Reid,  M.A.,  will  be  a sufficient  answer 
to  the  person  who  complains  that  Focus  has  no  definite  policy.) 

I have  said  enough  of  the  priest-reviewers  of  Focus  to  indicate  that 
their  work  represents  the  Catholic  Apostolate  of  the  Cinema  at  its  very 
best.  For  to  a witty  style,  they  add  thorough  technical  knowledge  and  a 
primary  concern  for  moral  values.  The  importance  of  the  latter  quality 
may  be  judged  by  comparing  the  Focus  review  (May  1948)  of  the  French 
film,  Les  Jeux  Sont  Faits,  with  the  New  Statesman  and  Nation  review 
(March  27th,  1948)  of  the  same  film.  This  picture  is  the  work  of  the 
fashionable  French  atheist-philosopher,  Jean-Paul  Sartre.  Neither  review 
is  favourable,  but  whereas  William  Whitebait  attributes  the  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  the  film  to  its  mixed  style  and  mood,  the  Focus  reviewer 
demonstrates  how  Sartre’s  atheistic  philosophy  of  despair  makes  the  whole 
film  phoney  and  unreal. 

Whitebait  writes : 

Les  Jeux  Sont  Faits  is  part  intimate  drama,  part  social  realism, 
part  popular  fantasy,  part  philosophical  trimmings,  and  these  several 
planes,  though  never  without  interest,  don’t  as  a rule  coalesce  . . . The 
effect  of  playing  so  much  with  people’s  status  (now  alive  and  now 
dead,  now  both,  etc.)  is  to  rob  them  of  reality.  Our  interest  in  them 
doesn’t  grow;  we  have  to  be  kept  eerily  amused.  And  in  this  sort  of 
playfulness  Sartre  shows  at  moments  a genuinely  uneasy  touch;  etc. 
But  Focus  says; 

It  is  not  possible  to  understand  this  film  without  some  knowledge 
of  Sartre’s  beliefs.  He  preaches  that  life  is  meaningless,  gratuitous 
and  absurd,  without  any  objective  values.  His  Existentialism  is  an 
attempt  to  give  a philosophy  of  life  to  those  w'ho  believe  that  God 
is  dead  . . . The  technical  merits  of  the  film  are  many.  It  is  splendidly 
directed,  splendidly  acted  but — well,  the  ideas  which  inform  it  are 
weak  and  absurd  and  atheistic.  Sartre  contradicts  himself.  One 
moment  he  is  preaching  that  life  has  no  meaning,  that  it  is  without 
inherent  value,  and  the  next  moment  he  himself  is  formulating  objective 
values  for  the  godless  man  who  is  convinced  of  his  own  uniqueness, 
individuality  and  liberty;  etc. 
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THE  ACTOR  AND  THE 
CINEMA 

By  - - JOHN  McBENNETT 


One  often  hears,  when  one  gets 
among  stage-actors  who  take  their 
work  seriously — as  indeed  they  should 
— that  such-and-such  another  actor 
has  “deserted  to  films’’.  And  in- 
variably the  eyebrows  are  raised  and  a 
gloom  transforms  the  gay  assembly. 
“Oh,  yes,  he’s  going  to  Hollywood.  A 
seven-year  contract  with  Metro- 
Goldwvn,’’  says  one.  A bitter  laugh 
and  then:  “Well,  he’ll  make  a mint  of 
money.  But  it’ll  finish  him  as  an 
actor,  of  course  ...” 

Yes,  it  has  to  be  admitted  that 
among  those  actors  whose  great  love  is 
for  the  theatre,  there  is  an  instinctive 
distrust  of  its  daughter-art,  the 
cinema.  Many  actors,  indeed,  even 
grudge  the  use  of  the  word  “art”  as 
applied  to  the  cinema.  Recently,  one 
leading  actor,  when  I had  the  temerity 
to  praise  the  work  of  an  actress  in  a 
film  said,  “Oh  well,  you  should  know 
by  now  that  they  can  make  a cow  act 
in  a film”  ! 

I laughed  at  his  irritation — and  at 
the  time  I agreed  with  him — but  it 
was  a glib  assertion,  and  like  most 
glib  assertions,  bore  not  altogether  the 
st^mp  of  truth.  “Can  you  tell  me 
this,”  this  same  actor  would  crv,  “can 
you  honestly  tell  me  that  when  a film- 
performance  is  cut  and  hacked  about 
as  it  is,  and  when  a whole  day’s  work 
at  the  studio  will  result  in,  perhaps, 
two  minutes  running  time  on  the 
screen — can  you  tell  me,  then,  that 
any  actor’s  work  in  a film  can  be 
compared  with  that  of  a Gielgud  on 
the  stage?”  It  is  a bad  comparision, 
of  course,  for  Gielgud  is  a great  actor, 
but  the  reader  will  appreciate  the 
general  gist  of  the  argument. 

Well,  the  discussion  will  never  be 
finished.  It  will  rage  wherever  the 


film-fans  and  the  theatre-lovers  are 
gathered  together,  in  cafe  and  at 
cocktail-party.  For  myself,  I must 
state  at  once  that,  in  spite  of  Bette 
Davies,  of  Louis  Jouvet  and  Frangnise 
Rosay — in  spite,  even,  of  the  genius 
of  Chaplin — I would  give  my  first  bow 
to  the  parent-art.  Nevertheless,  as  I 
look  back  over  my  theatres  and 
cinemas  of  the  past  few  years  I must 
own  to  having  “collected”  quite  as 
many  wonderful  memories  in  my  local 
cinemas  as  I have  in  Shaftesbury 
Avenue,  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  or  even 
in  Lilian  Baylis’  lovely  little  theatre 
near  Waterloo  Station. 

Two  faces — both  in  French  films — 
will  haunt  my  mind  alwavs:  Michele 
Morgan’s  in  La  Syniplionie  Pastorale, 
and  that  of  the  little  girl,  Brigitte 
Fossav  in  Les  Jeux  Iuterdits.  All  the 
anguish  in  the  world  is  in  those  faces 
and  I shall  never  forget  them.  And 
both  films  are  great  works  of  art. 

Most  of  my  British  memories,  I 
find,  are  of  a lady  who  is  my  own  idea 
of  the  perfect  film-actress.  Her  name 
is  Celia  Johnson  and  every  perform- 
ance she  has  ever  given  on  the  screen 
has  been  so  gracious,  delicate,  subtle 
and  inwardly  real  that  it  has  moved 
me  to  grateful  tears.  The  ethereal 
beauty  of  Brief  Encounter — to  which 
I rush  whenever  it  is  shown — owes 
much  to  Noel  Coward,  to  Trevor 
Howard,  to  Rachmaninoff,  but  it  is 
Celia  Johnson  whom  one  will 
remember  when  all  else  is  forgotten. 
And  who  could  ever  forget  the  depth 
of  weariness  of  her  housewife  in 
This  Happy  Breed  or  the  tears  in  the 
voice  in  her  famous  speech  in 
In  Which  We  Serve ? Miss  Johnson 
carries  sustained,  flesh-and-blood 
characterisation  through  all  the 
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"cutting”  and  is  the  living  answer  to 
any  critic  who  denies  the  possibility  of 
fine  acting  on  the  screen. 

Sir  Laurence  Olivier’s  Hamlet  and 
Henry  V,  Dame  Edith  Evans’  Lady 
Bracknell  (and  her  beautiful  acting  in 
The  Last  Days  of  Dolwyn)  and  any  of 
Chaplin’s  work  I prefer  to  discount — 
for  these  are  artists  of  undoubted 
genius.  But  I would  like  to  say  that 
it  was  a film — and  not  a play — that 
first  convinced  me  of  the  greatness  of 
Michael  Redgrave.  The  film  was 
The  Browning  Version,  the  fine 
adaptation  by  Anthony  Asquith  of 
Terence  Rattigan’s  long,  one-act  play. 
When  I saw  Eric  Portman  in  the 
latter,  I found  it  hard  to  conceive  that 
any  other  actor  could  be  quite  as 
moving  in  the  part  of  the  schoolmaster 
whose  very  pedantry  somehow  touches 
one  so  deeply.  But  not  only  was 
Redgrave  every  bit  as  moving;  his 


performance  in  the  film  was  a much 
subtler  one  than  Portman’s,  and  the 
character’s  intellectuality  became 
obvious  to  a far  greater  degree.  It  was 
a performance  of  true  artistry. 

Yes,  artistry  is  possible  on  the 
screen.  Though  it  will  probably  have 
occurred  to  the  reader  that  both  the 
actors  discussed  have  their  roots  in  the 
theatre ! The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  a 
good  actor  will  always  be  one,  in 
whatever  medium  he  works.  The 
other  night  I went  to  see  the  new  play 
"Escapade”  by  Roger  McDougall,  at 
the  St.  James’  Theatre.  Its  leading 
parts  are  played  by  Phyllis  Calvert  and 
Nigel  Patrick.  Both  these  players 
have  spent  long  periods  in  the  film- 
studios.  And  I am  glad  to  say  that 
their  work,  far  from  being  impaired, 
is  unquestionably  more  potent  than 
when  I last  saw  them  tread  the  boards 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago. 
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CYRIL  CUSACK  talks  about 

FILM  APPRECIATION 


Mr.  Cusack , the  Irish  stage  and  screen 
actor,  recently  gave  this  address  to 
the  Junior  Irish  Film  Society.  We 
are  pleased  to  be  able  to  publish  it 
in  Focus. 

May  I say  at  the  outset  that  a 
society  such  as  this,  the  Junior  Film 
Society,  is  very  important  to  all  of  us; 
in  particular  is  it  important  to  the 
growing  generation  of  film-goers;  and 
it  should  be  important  to  many  of  us 
who  even  may  appear  to  have  stopped 
growing.  For  this  reason  I feel 
privileged  to  be  present  at  this 
opening  and  to  be  called  upon  to  say 
a few  words. 

Why  it  is  so  important  is  because  it 
is  very  much  the  purpose  of  this 
Society  to  encourage  a higher  standard 
of  appreciation  amongst  our  audiences. 
When  I say  "appreciation”,  of  course 
^his  implies  criticism,  too;  but  I prefer 
the  word  "appreciation”.  A higher 
standard  of  spontaneous  appreciation 
is  what  we  must  aim  for,  and  in 
acquiring  this  we  must  put  ourselves  in 
the  position  of  being  able  to  decide 
what  sort  of  films  we  want  to  see. 

Always,  before  seeing  any  film,  we 
should  ask  ourselves  "Is  this  a type  of 
film  I really  want  to  see?”  And,  of 
course,  what  we  would  like  to  see 
depends  very  much  on  ourselves,  what 
sort  of  people  we  are,  'and  what  sort 
of  values  and  principles  we  go  by.  In 
the  end  it  always  gets  back  to  that; 
what  sort  of  people  are  we. 

We  must  aim  to  use  our  own 
individual  judgment — or  call  it 


discernment  if  you  like,  even  censor- 
ship— not  only  during  a performance, 
and  not  only  afterwards;  but  we 
should  try  and  make  it  possible  for 
ourselves  to  use  a certain  amount  of 
judgment  beforehand. 

This  might  appear  as  a major 
difficulty — but  maybe  not  so  much  if 
we  keep  our  eyes  open.  How  can  we 
tell  anything  about  a picture  without 
having  first  seen  it?  That  is  true.  We 
can  go  by  the  opinion  of  the  discerning 
critic,  or  discerning  friends,  but  in 
the  end  we  want  to  judge  for  our- 
selves. However,  one  thing  we  can 
do,  whenever  we  see  a film,  is  to  make 
a note  of  the  company  concerned  in 
the  production  of  that  film,  the 
producers  and  personalities  responsible 
for  it,  as  well  as  the  actors  taking  part. 
If  we  do  this  we  shall  at  any  rate  have 
some  idea  as  to  what  we  may  expect 
from  the  same  company  in  any  future 
production. 

This  might  seem  to  indicate  a bias 
— but  after  all,  we  should  be  biased, 
provided  we  are  biased  in  the  right 
direction.  Of  course,  we  shouldn’t 
come  to  a film  simply  in  order  to 
criticise — that  would  be  foolish — but 
neither  should  we  come  with  a 
completely  open  mind.  That  would 
imply  that  we  had  no  standards  at  all, 
which  would  be  fatal.  But  we  can 
come  to  see  a film  ready  to  appreciate 
— what  is  good. 

Now  there  is  one  other  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  appreciative  film-going — 
one  that  is  calculated  to  blunt  a 
properly  critical  approach,  and  this  is 
the  type  of  publicity  which  often  pre- 


cedes  the  showing  of  many  commercial 
films.  This  is  the  large-scale,  sometimes 
vulgar  and  sensational  advertising 
that  we  see,  and  obviously  something 
to  be  wary  of.  We  often  see  in  the 
publicity  such  words  as  “Colossal”. 
“Stupendous”,  “the  greatest  ever!” 
which  might  indicate  not  only  that  the 
producers  are  looking  for  a large 
margin  of  profit,  but  also  that  they  are 
not  too  sure  of  the  quality  of  the  fare 
they  are  putting  in  front  of  us. 

Often  the  same  form  of  publicity  is 
brought  to  bear  on  the  principal 
actors  taking  part  in  a film  production, 
with  unfortunate  results,  I sometimes 
think,  for  the  prestige  of  the  theatrical 
profession  and  the  general  rating  of 
acting  as  an  art.  For  instance,  there 
is  the  too-frequent  and  indiscriminate 
use  of  the  word  “star”.  This  is  con- 
fusing, with  the  result  that  we  have 
one  section  of  the  public  trooping  in 
to  see  actors  who  may  not  be  very 
accomplished  actors,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  are  described  as 
“stars”;  another  very  much  smaller 
section  of  the  public  we  might  hear 
quickly  dismissing  “stars”  — just 
because  they  are  so-called,  although 
these  might  be  very  good  actors. 

It  is  a point  on  which  we  must  use 
discretion.  We  mustn’t  allow  our- 
selves to  be  intimidated  or  too  easily 
persuaded  by  loud  publicity  that 
certain  players  are  first-class.  We 
should  try  and  make  up  our  minds 
whether  they  are  first-class  or  not. 
Nor  does  it  always  follow  that  because 
an  actor  is  cast  in  a great  role  that  he 
is  therefore  a great  actor.  Some  of 
the  best  actors  I have  come  across  have 
revealed  a special  ability  in  quite 
small  parts.  An  actor  who  immediately 
comes  to  my  mind  is  J.  M.  Kerrigan, 
recognised  as  one  of  the  finest  of  our 
Irish  actors. 

Now  this  brings  me  to  a point — 
which  may  be  a point  of  contention. 
Why  do  we  go  to  the  cinema?  Do  we 
go  in  order  to  be  entertained,  to  be 
informed,  cr  to  be  uplifted?  Do  we 
go  simply  in  order  to  see  good 
photography?  I wouldn’t  say  so. 


although  good  photography  may 
heighten  the  effect  and  beauty  of  a 
good  story.  Or  do  we  go  only  for  the 
story?  Certainly  we  might  be  attracted 
by  the  story — if  we  happen  to  know  it 
beforehand — but  at  the  same  time  we 
look  out  for  the  best  rendering  of  that 
story  on  the  screen.  This,  as  I say, 
is  a matter  for  argument,  but  for 
myself  I’d  say  that  the  good  film  is  a 
combination  of  all  these  things,  but  I 
also  maintain — perhaps  because  this  is 
my  own  particular  bias — that  the 
primary  attraction  for  the  majority  of 
film-goers  is  the  acting. 

Acting  is  so  important  because  it  is 
so  close  to  all  of  us.  As  Coquelin,  the 
famous  French  actor  once  said,  it  is 
the  art  of  humanity.  For  me  I find  it 
the  most  difficult  thing  to  talk  about, 
and  as  Barry  Fitzgerald  once  said  to 
me,  once  an  actor  starts  to  analyse 
acting,  he  may  as  well  give  it  up. 

However,  I have  been  asked  whether 
there  is  any  essential  difference 
between  acting  for  the  films  and  acting 
for  the  stage.  To  this  question  I 
always  reply — perhaps  a little  glibly — 
that  acting  is  acting  wherever  it  is; 
that  there  is  just  good  acting  and  bad 
acting.  Perhaps  this  is  too  facile  an 
answer.  It  might  be  better  to  say  that 
there  is  true  acting  and  false  acting — 
and,  strangely  enough,  acting  which  is 
false  sometimes  carries  with  it  a very 
effective  though  passing  glitter. 

Apropos,  one  of  our  playwrights 
once  described  the  theatre  as  “a 
delightful  cheat”.  This  always  stayed 
in  my  mind  as  a remark  that  might 
convey  a very  wrong  impression.  “A 
delightful  cheat”  might  describe  the 
theatre  as  we  sometimes  find  it,  but 
it  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  And  the 
same  applies  to  the  film.  On  the 
contrary,  acting — whether  for  the 
theatre  or  for  the  film — is  directly 
responsible  to  the  highest  principles  of 
truth. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  technical 
differences  according  to  the  medium 
you’re  acting  in,  and  possibly  the 
circumstances  of  filming  demand 
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greater  concentration.  For  instance, 
you  must  concentrate  particularly  hard 
in  order  to  forget  the  camera  and  at 
the  same  time  to  remain  aware  of  it. 
This  may  seem  contradictory  but 
what  it  amounts  to  is  this,  that  while 
the  actor  must  give  his  intelligence 
fully  to  his  part  and  the  scene,  a small 
section  of  his  brain  still  must  refer 
back  to  the  technical  requirements  of 
the  camera. 

Again,  in  filming  the  actor  is 
obliged  to  concentrate  very  hard 
because  he  is  surrounded  by 
technicians — you  can  hardly  avoid 
them — each  engaged  on  his  own 
particular  job  without  any  response — 
or  very  seldom — to  the  scene  that  is 
being  enacted. 

Also  he  must  concentrate  so  hard 
because  the  premier  technician,  that  is 
the  director — who  in  a sense  takes  the 
place  of  the  audience — is  necessarily 
critical  rather  than  appreciative.  He 
is  there  to  criticise  first,  before  any- 
thing else.  He  shouldn’t  allow  himself 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  scene,  any 
more  than  the  actor. 

Many  people  contend  that  acting  foi 
the  films  must  be  very  unsatisfactory 
because  of  the  lack  of  continuity  in 
production,  and  that  for  this  reason 
the  actor  cannot  give  of  his  best, 
cannot  give  a completely  rounded 
performance.  I don’t  think  that  the 
argument  is  quite  valid.  It  is  possible, 
provided  that  the  actor  has  previously 
created  inside  himself  a deep  aware- 
ness of  the  scene  as  a whole.  We 
acknowledge  the  fact  that  the  painter 
does  not  necessarily  paint  his  picture 
in  a couple  of  hours.  He  may  come 
back  to  his  canvas  time  and  again, 
touch  his  brush  on  a portion  of  his 
subject  here,  on  another  portion  there. 
The  same  with  the  poet  and  the 
musician.  And  it  is  the  same  with  the 
actor.  He  may  still  return  to  the 
mood,  the  emotion,  even  though  it 
has  been  interrupted. 

I have  still  hardly  said  anything 
about  acting,  as  to  what  it  is.  And  I 
don’t  think  I am  capable  of  telling  you 


that.  But  perhaps  I can  tell  you 
what  to  look  out  for  in  acting,  what  to 
search  out  from  under  the  superficial 
effects,  and  perhaps  I can  tell  you 
what  good  acting  should  encourage. 

First  of  all,  what  should  I say  are 
the  superficial  effects?  There  are  the 
physical  attributes  of  an  actor  or 
actress;  there  is  make-up  and 
idiosyncracies.  There,  with  regard  to 
the  film,  there  is  sometimes  a trick  of 
direction,  a cut  here  and  there,  a turn 
of  the  camera  which  will  produce  a 
certain  effect.  These  things  have  more 
to  do  with  the  technique.  They  are 
the  things  you  must  look  out  for  as 
being  part  of  the  technique.  As 
Hamlet  says:  “These  indeed  seem,  for 
they  are  the  actions  that  a man  might 
play  . . . These  but  the  trappings  and 
the  suits  of  woe”.  But  as  to  true 
acting  we  must  look  beyond  the 
technique  in  order  to  become  aware  of 
the  true  artistic  impulse  which,  of 
course,  is  not  so  tangible  because  it 
comes  from  a spiritual  source. 

And  what  acting  should  encourage 
and  stimulate  is  a deeper  insight  into 
human  nature;  it  should  heighten  your 
sympathies;  increase  your  tolerance 
and  minimise  your  prejudices;  ’t 
should  awaken  your  pity  and  at  the 
same  time  it  should  steady  your 
resistance  to  what  in  life  is  evil  and 
ugly,  in  other  words,  what  is  untrue. 

Perhaps  this  is  why  Coquelin  calls 
it  the  art  of  humanity.  Finally  it 
comes  down  to  values,  and  these  I 
believe  to  be  religious  values.  The 
actors’  capacities  and  the  audience’s 
appreciation  depend  on  these. 
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THE  NET 

Starring:  Phyllis  Calvert,  James 

Donald,  Robert  Beatty  and 
Herbert  Lom.  Director:  Anthony 
Asquith.  Distributors:  G.F.D. 

Certificate-.  TJ.  Category : B. 

Running  time  \ 86  minutes. 

It  is  odd  that  within  a few  months 
of  each  other  two  of  the  top-ranking 
British  film  directors  can  occupy  them- 
selves with  similar  subjects  in  neigh- 
bouring studios  without  anybody 
doing  anything  to  hinder  such 
apparent  wasteful  competition.  David 
Lean’s  The  Sound  Barrier,  having 
priority  of  appearance  inevitably 
commands  comparison  and  Anthony 
Asquith’s  The  Net,  willy  nilly,  has  to 
stand  and  be  compared.  It  is  sad  \o 
have  to  say  that  in  spite  of  the 
excellence  of  the  director  the  cast  and 
the  technicians — Desmond  Dickinson 
in  charge  of  photography  and  Bill 
Warrington  and  Bryan  Langley  in 
charge  of  special  effects  have  pro- 
duced some  splendid  pictures,  if  not 
quite  so  thrilling  as  the  first  moments 
of  Sound  Barrier  — The  Net  fails  to 
impress  one  as  a first-rate  film.  This 
is  4ue  to  weakness  in  the  script  which 
seems  to  depend  overmuch  on  tricks 
of  characterisation  and  melodrama  to 
gain  its  points;  consequently  we  feel 
that  we  are  looking  at  fictitious 
characters  rather  than  the  real  persons 
who  peopled  The  Sound  Barrier. 

In  The  Net  we  have  the  scientist, 


this  time  also  a pilot,  whose  devotion 
to  his  machine  “M  7”  blinds  him  to 
the  devotion  of  his  wife.  An  enemy 
agent,  well  played  by  Noel  Willman, 
and  a somewhat  casual  security  man 
(Robert  Beatty)  do  their  bit  to  clutter 
up  the  works.  A really  gripping  and 
suspenseful  scene  is  that  in  mid-air  (or 
should  it  be  mid-stratosphere?)  when 
James  Donald,  menaced  by  Noel 
Willman,  goes  into  a power  dive  to 
save  his  machine  from  a destination  in 
"a  north  easterly  direction”. 


JAMES  DONALD 
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Phyllis  Calvert,  as  the  wife,  is,  as 
always,  charming  and  so  restful  after 
the  noisy  and  strident  histrionics 
other  actresses  have  accustomed  us  to. 
Herbert  Lom,  it  is  pleasing  to  see,  is 
being  allowed  to  emerge  as  a romantic 
and  handsome  lead  in  place  of  the 
sinister  roles  in  which  for  too  long  he 
has  been  stereotyped.  If  Charles 
Boyer  is  a film  asset,  then  we  have 
one  in  Herbert  Lom.  Other  names 
worthy  of  mention  for  “different” 
parts  are  Muriel  Pavlov,  Patric 
Doonan  and  Maurice  Denham. 

V. 

DECAMERON  NIGHTS 

Starring:  Joan  Fontaine,  Louis 

Jourdan,  with  Godfrey  Tearle, 
Joan  Collins,  Binnie  Barnes, 
Marjorie  Rhodes.  Producer:  M. 
J.  Frankovich.  Director:  Hugo 
Fregonese.  Distributors:  Eros. 

Certificate  : A . Category  : A . 

Running  time  ; 95  minutes. 

A secular  reference  book  informs  me 
that  Boccaccio’s  “Decameron”  was 
condemned  by  two  Popes  and  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  and  has  been  a fount 
of  inspiration  to  story-tellers  from 
Shakespeare  to  Keats.  One  might  add 
that  the  condemnation  is  not 
surprising  in  view  of  the  amount  of 
clerical  and  conventual  amours  in  the 
work,  which  may  also  perhaps  have 
inspired  such  story-tellers  as  Maria 
Monk.  (As  a matter  of  history 
Boccaccio,  after  a conversion  later  in 
life,  himself  deplored  the  worldly  and 
irreligious  character  of  his  earlier 
writings.)  But  in  the  stories  selected 
for  this  film  (“Paganino  the  Pirate”, 
“Wager  for  Virtue”  and  “The 
Doctor’s  Daughter”)  the  clergy  are 
happily  absent  on  the  whole,  their 
sole  representative  being  a decent 
enough  old  stick,  even  if  his  theology, 
both  moral  and  dogmatic,  does  seem 
a bit  shaky. 

It  is  the  more  conventional  triangle 
which  is  repeatedly  tinkled  with 
painful  archness  rather  than  in- 


delicacy. The  cultural  level  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  Fiesole  is 
pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the 
third  syllable.  I now  look  forward  to 
a set  in  the  Borjeese  Gardens  in  Rome. 

The  word  “Decameron”  might  be 
a bit  mystifying  to  prospective 
patrons  but  “Nights”,  like  “Loves”, 
is  obviously  considered  good  for  the 
box-office.  The  combination  has  been 
tried  before.  Many  years  ago,  as  a 
layman,  I thought  of  going  to  a 
theatre  although  I should  have  to 
leave  before  ten  o’clock.  The  lady 
at  the  booking  agency  suggested  a play 
called  Decameron  Nights  because  it 
wouldn’t  matter  if  I came  out  before 
the  end.  As  far  as  this  film  is  con- 
cerned, it  won’t  matter  if  you  don’t 
go  in  at  all. 


JEOPARDY 

Starring:  Barbara  Stanwyck,  Barry 

Sullivan,  Ralph  Meeker  and  Lee 
Aaker.  Producer:  Sol  Baer 

Fielding.  Director:  John  Sturges. 
Distributors:  M.-G.-M.  Certificate'. 
U.  Category-.  B.  Running 
time : 69  minutes. 

The  story  is  about  a holiday  m 
Mexico — a holiday  which  starts  with 
the  good  spirits  of  any  holiday,  takes 
us  through  miles  of  shrubby  Mexican 
country,  over  wild  and  rough  roads 
and  develops  into  a series  of  incidents, 
any  one  of  which  could  produce 
complete  tragedy.  But  no!  There’s 
at  least  a semi-happy  ending;  semi- 
happy  because  one  is  left  with  the 
feeling  that,  though  the  escaped 
gangster  (Ralph  Meeker)  is  not  devoid 
of  all  human  goodness,  his  escape 
will  be  short-lived.  He  will  soon  *be 
in  the  hands  of  those  rather  un- 
suspecting police.  There  is  plenty  of 
excitement  but  I found  the  multiplicity 
of  tragic  incidents  just  a little  unlikely. 
Photography  I thought  excellent. 
Polished  and  sincere  performances 
from  all  four  of  the  cast. 
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TIME  BOMB 

Starring:  Glenn  Ford,  Anne  Vernon, 
Maurice  Denham,  Harcourt 
Williams,  Victor  Madden,  Harold 
Warrender,  John  Horsley, 
Campbell  Singer,  Bill  Frazer, 
Herbert  C.  Walton,  Martin 
Wyldeck,  Harry  Locke,  Frank 
Atkinson,  Ernest  Butcher. 
Producer:  Richard  Goldstone. 

Director:  Ted  Tetziaff.  Distrib- 
utors: M.-G.-M.  Running  time: 
70  minutes. 

I enjoyed  this  film.  The  atmosphere 
of  fog,  smoky  trains  and  bleak  houses 
is  just  right.  The  film  is  full  of  action, 
plenty  of  suspense  punctuated  by  the 
humour,  characteristic  of  the  Cockney 
in  the  most  serious  of  circumstances, 
as  indeed  the  planting  of  two 
detonators  in  a train-load  of  high 
explosives  is  most  serious.  Glenn  Ford 
as  Peter  Lyncourt  gives  a cool 
performance — so  cool  in  fact  that  his 
wife  might  be  going  shopping 
instead  of  leaving  him  (temporarily) 
as  the  result  of  a quarrel.  I thought 
Glenn’s  matrimonial  squabbles  were 
unnecessary  to  the  action  of  the  film. 


BLACKBEARD  THE  PIRATE 

Starring:  Robert  Newton,  Linda 

Darnell.  In  technicolor.  Producer: 
Edmund  Grainger.  Director: 
Raoul  Walsh.  Presented  by 
R.K.O.  Certificate:  U.  Cate- 
gory: B.  Running  time:  98 

minutes  approximately . 

Here  are  the  usual  ingredients  to  be 
expected  from  the  title — pirate  chief 
aboard  his  ship  with  girl  and  treasure 
plus  hero  in  disguise  ready  to  rescue 
girl  at  the  appropriate  moment  when 
the  crew  are  about  to  mutiny;  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  familiar  stuff.  Robert 
Newton  repeats  his  performance  of 
Long  John  Silver  with  the  addition 
of  one  leg  and  a black  beard 


astonishingly  tied  up  in  red 
ribbons.  Linda  Darneil,  in  spite 
of  being  in  strict  captivity,  manages 
to  change  her  clothes  at  every  appear- 
ance and  her  make-up  is  always 
faultless  however  harrowing  her 
experiences  may  be.  I hope  it  will 
give  the  youngsters  a thrill ; I confess 
that  I was  bored. 

T.C.F. 


PLYMOUTH  ADVENTURE 

Starring:  Spencer  Tracy,  Gene 

Tierney,  Leo  Genn.  Distributors: 
M.-G.-M. 

This  is  the  story  seen  through  the 
technicoloured  spectacles  of  the 
cinema,  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  who 
with  high  purpose  and  magnificent 
courage  set  out  to  find  a new  life  in 
the  New  World. 

Despite  some  obvious  shortcomings 
it  is  sufficiently  adventurous  and 
entertaining  to  award  it  a second  class 
grading. 

The  action  of  the  sea  is  more  lively 
than  the  action  of  the  plot  and  the  tars 
aboard  the  Mayflower  act  much  better 
than  the  stars  from  Hollywood.  Gene 
Tierney,  always  so  vital  wanders 
through  the  picture  like  an  anaemic 
Salvation  Army  lass  feebly  supported 
by  her  film  husband,  Leo  Genn,  who 
looks  like  a tired  baker.  You  do  not 
have  to  be  very  clever  to  prognosticate 
• that  ere  the  film  is  ended  the  rough, 
tough  captain  of  the  ship,  Spencer 
Tracy,  who  loathes  the  pilgrims  and 
doesn’t  believe  in  God,  . will  wilt 
beneath  Gene  Tierney’s  femininity  and 
reveal  all  the  diamonds  of  virtue  that 
lie  hidden  behind  his  uncouthness. 
Gene  suffers  remorse  for  her  marital 
infidelity  and  resolves  her  mental 
conflict  by  chucking  herself  overboard. 
Captain  Tracy  buries  her  after  which 
there  follows  a reconciliation  between 
the  two  men,  and  there  is  some  facile 
morality  about  two  men  being  able  to 
love  the  same  woman. 

E. 


WOMEN  ( 


The  taunts  of  a slut  arouse  Rene  Rav  to  anger 


In  this  notorious  house  a lodger  is  a victim  of 
theft 


Starring:  Freda  Jackson,  Rene  R. 

Director:  Gordon  Parry.  Dis 

Lion  Film  Corporation.  Cert 

89  minutes. 

In  this  film,  Freda  Jackson  ii 
exploits  the  loneliness,  sorrows  ant 
realism  that  at  first  you  will  think 
later  on,  when  you  consider  her 
realise  that  she  has  played  her  p; 
almost  said  with  greatness. 

This  is  melodrama  but,  I thii 
but  it  is  not  an  insignificant  one. 
evildoers  is  worthy  of  public  atter 

During  the  chatter  that  tak 
suggested  that  no  woman  could  be 
and  that  such  baby  farms  surely  c 
promptly  informed  that  such  cha 
think  that  society  should  be  grat 
country  which  befriend  unmarried 
almost  ruined  fives. 

This  is  a sordid  film  in  the  sel 
not  treated  in  a sordid  manner.  I 
or  romanticised.  We  see  sin  as  sj 
even  in  this  life.  Wherefore  I h<| 
and  say  that  I have  given  too  mui 

The  acting  in  this  film  is  consi  I 
by  Rene  Ray,  it  is  beautiful  and# 
have  seen  few  films  in  which  atnt 
skilfully  created  and  sustained,  'll 
unless,  of  course,  the  Cockney  che|t 
little  Cockney  goes  a long  way.  'll 

Perhaps  a major  weakness  of  il 
there  is  little  hope  for  women  wlB 
this  world. 

I,  for  one,  would  like  to  see  ii 
a documentary  film  of  the  wonB 
unmarried  mothers  and  their  chile  n. 


rWI LIGHT 


axwell.  Producer:  Daniel  Angel. 
.F.D.  in  association  with  British 
Category  : A . Running  time  : 


; character  of  an  evil  woman  who 
is  of  unmarried  mothers  with  such 
is  overplayed  the  part.  It  is  only 
ce  more  carefully,  that  you  will 
egrity  and  understanding.  I had 


■elodrama.  It  is  not  a great  film, 
hat  reveals  social  evils  and  indicts 


i the  foyer  after  press  shows  I 
:he  one  depicted  by  Freda  Jackson 
t in  the  England  of  today.  I was 
places  do  exist  which  made  me 
e many  convents  of  nuns  in  this 
nd  help  them  to  re-orientate  their 


I is  about  a sordid  subject  but  it  is 
explained  away  or  watered  down 
hat  is  ugly  and  which  is  avenged 
) reader  will  write  and  attack  me 
3 a sordid  film. 

d and  true;  sometimes,  particularly 
The  film  is  also  well  directed.  I 
f place  and  character  has  been  so 
comic  relief  which  is  a weakness, 
3 accents  are  meant  to  do  this.  A 
oo  much  of  it  in  this  piece. 

■S  that  it  gives  the  impression  that 
lately,  have  brought  children  into 

essive  Catholic  social  worker  make 
rk  that  our  nuns  accomplish  for 


A cold  welcome  for  a new  dupe  (Lois  Maxwell) 


E. 
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THE  IRON  MISTRESS 

Starring:  Alan  Ladd  and  Virginia 

Mayo.  Director:  Gordon  Douglas. 
From  the  novel  by  Paul  Welman. 
Certificate  : A . Running  time  : 
ioo  minutes. 

The  scene  is  set  in  New  Orleans  of 
1825  to  which  a backwoodsman,  Alan 
Ladd,  comes  to  sell  timber.  Here  he 
meets  the  Creole  beauty,  Virginia 
Mayo,  with  whom  he  falls  in  love. 
Most  of  the  remainder  of  the  story 
concerns  the  adventures  which  Alan 
Ladd  meets  in  his  courtship,  duels 
many,  scraps  not  a few,  an  exciting 
ambush  and  everything  in  the  balance 
on  the  racing-track  and  in  the 
gambling- room.  Alan  Ladd  survives, 
not  to  marry  the  Creole  beauty,  but 
the  more  respectable  daughter  of  the 
vice-governor  of  Texas  who^has  saved 
his  life. 

The  acting  is  generally  good  but  the 
characterisation,  especially  of  the 
leading  actors,  slightly  weak.  The  sets 
are  at  times  excellent  and  the  more 
boisterous  parts  of  the  film  well  done, 
especially  the  duel  in  a darkened  room 
with  Ladd  using  knife  against  sword. 
But  the  story  is  so  weak  that  any 
coherence  is  out  of  the  question  and 
the  film  contributes  nothing  except 
patchy  entertainment  of  the  cheap 
novel  type. 

It  comes  as  rather  a surprise  when 
a statue  of  a popular  local  Madonna 
heralds  Ladd’s  entry  into  Texan 
society:  his  recovery  to  health  is 

attributed  to  the  devotion  of  the  vice- 
governor’s  daughter  to  Our  Lady  for 
she  has  left  the  statue  at  the  inn  to 
which  she  has  taken  him  after  the 
ambush.  Commercialism  may  be 
using  anything  it  can  lay  its  hands  on, 
still  the  fact  remains  that  Our  Lady 
does  come  into  the  film  and  the  thing 
is'  done  tastefully;  it  may  help  some 
people. 

The  violence  of  some  of  the  scenes 
puts  the  film  in  category  “A”  but 
apart  from  the  prevailing  fashion  of 
duelling  there  is  not  much  to  criticise 
in  the  morals  of  the  film. 


It  is  significant  that  Alan  Ladd 
throws  away  his  "iron  mistress",  his 
knife,  when  he  decides  which  woman 
is  the  better. 

APPOINTMENT  IN  LONDON 

Starring:  Dirk  Bogarde,  Dinah 

Sheridan,  Ian  Hunter  and  William 
Sylvester,  with  Brian  Forbes, 
Charles  Victor,  Bill  Kerr  and 
Walter  Fitzgerald.  Director:  Philip 
Leacock.  Distributors:  British 

Lion.  Certificate : U.  Category : 
C.  Running  time : 96  minutes. 

One  can  say  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction that  this  film  is,  above  all 
things,  an  honest  film.  It  strains 
neither  credulity  nor  probability  and 
it  does  not  attempt  to  glamourise  the 
the  characters  it  portrays.  It  tells  of 
a group  of  Bomber  Command  in  1943 
and  of  the  strain  imposed  upon  both 
the  young  Wing  Commander  (Dirk 
Bogarde)  and  his  crew  by  the 
increasing  pace  of  air  attack  upon 
.Germany.  He  is  fighting  his  own  fear 
of  seeming  to  be  afraid  and  he  is  also 
trying  to  overcome  the  superstitious 
conviction  of  his  men  that  there  is  a 
"jinx"  on  the  squadron. 

It  is  also  a technically  outstanding 
film.  The  effects,  landing  of  disabled 
bombers,  bombing  raids  over 
Germany,  sound  and  visuals  all  are 
excellent  and  leave  the  layman,  at 
least,  with  the  impression  that  the 
technical  advisers  have  been  faithfully 
followed. 

The  acting  is  on  a high  level  all' 
round.  Dirk  Bogarde  gives  his  best 
film  performance  to  date.  Dinah 
Sheridan  as  a W.R.N.S.  Intelligence 
Officer,  Anne  Leon  as  a young  widow, 
Ian  Hunter  as  the  Group  Captain  give 
memorable  performances,  too.  Special 
mention  may  be  given  to  the  pleasant 
personalities  exhibited  by  Bill  Kerr  as 
an  Australian  and  Bryan  Forbes  as  a 
young  British  pilot.  William  Sylvester, 
also,  whom  we  last  saw  as  the  spiv  in 
The  Yellow  Balloon  creates  a good 
impression  as  an  American  Liaison 
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Officer  who  is  Dirk  Bogarde’s  rival  for 
the  attentions  of  Dinah  Sheridan. 

• Such  a film  will  compel  comparison 
with  other  R.A.F.  films  such  as  Angels 
One  Five  or  The  Way  to  the  Stars. 
Whatever  the  merits  of  these  other 
films.  Appointment  in  London  is 
different  and  can  stand  on  its  own  feet. 
It  has  a healthy,  competent,  likely 
atmosphere  about  it  that  makes  it 
quite  refreshing  as  family  entertain- 
ment. 

V. 

THE  “I  DON’T  CARE”  GIRL 

Starring:  Mitzi  Gaynor,  David  Wayne, 
Oscar  Levant  and  Bob  Graham. 
Director:  Lloyd  Bacon.  A 20th 
Century-Fox  Film.  Certificate : 
U.  Category:  B.  Running 

time : 78  minutes. 

This  is  a back-stage  piece  purporting 
to  tell  the  story  of  Eva  Tanquay  who 
gained  notoriety  as  a variety  enter- 
tainer whose  speciality  was  shocking 
New  York  audiences  in  the  twenties. 
To  what  extent  it  bears  comparison 
with  truth  I cannot  say  but  its 
purpose  as  a film  is  obvious  enough:  to 
give  the  greatest  opportunity  to  Mitzi 
Gaynor  to  exploit  her  special  brand  of 
vivacious  mad-cap  irresponsibility  and 
this  she  does  to  the  full,  aided  by 
various  dance  numbers,  a lot  of 


talented  colleagues  and  our  old  friend 
Glorious  Technicolor. 

Among  other  interesting  items  in  the 
film  are  piano  numbers,  “serious” 
and  “dance”,  played  with  tremendous 
verve  and  individuality  by  Oscar 
Levant. 

Catholics  will  react  in  the  appropriate 
manner  to  the  customary  Protestant 
attitude  to  marriage,  namely,  that  a 
man  may  seek  a divorce  and  pay 
attentions  to  another  woman.  The 
girl  in  question  does  not  resent  his 
attentions  once  she  learns  that  he 
“hopes  to  get  a divorce”;  that  is  the 
difference  between  the  Protestant  and 
the  Catholic  attitude;  to  us  it  would 
be  wrong  in  either  case  because  we 
just  do  not  believe  that  a marriage  can 
be  annihilated  in  order  to  make  a man 
happy. 

Otherwise,  a picturesque  and 
entertaining  musical. 

V. 

MONTANA  BELLE 

Starring:  Jane  Russell  and  George 
Brent.  Director:  Alan  Dwan. 

An  R.K.O.  Radio  Picture. 
Certificate:  U.  Category:  A. 

Running  time:  80  minutes 

approximately . 

Another  film  sent  out  without 
benefit  of  Press.  One  of  the  trade 
papers  tells  us  that  it  is  a “vigorous 
story  of  further  exploits  of  notorious 
Dalton  Brothers’  gang  in  association 
with  woman  outlaw  Belle  Starr’  ’ . That 
about  sums  it  up,  except  that  the 
commercial  writer  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  woman  bandit’s  affair  with  a 
gambling  boss  “provides  a note  of 
piquancy”.  That  really  is  the  last 
word,  save  to  say  that  Trucolor, 
unlike  Technicolor,  is  not  glorious. 

We  are  told  that  Jane  Russell  in 
private  life  is  a keen  Bible  reader. 
You’d  never  guess  it  from  the  films 
she  appears  in. 


Eva  Tanquay  dances  her  way  to  fame 


V. 


ANGEL  FACE 

Starring:  Robert  Mitchum,  Jean 

Simmons,  Herbert  ’Marshall  and 
Mona  Freeman.  Director:  Otto 
Preminger.  An  R.K.O.  Radio 
Picture.  Certificate:  A.  Cate- 
gory: A.  Running  time:  go 

minutes  approximately. 

This,  one  of  the  many  films  which 
are  now  not  shown  to  the  Press,  is  an 
unpleasant  story  about  the  nineteen- 
year-old  daughter  of  an  English  writer 
living  in  America  with  his  second 
wife.  The  girl  idolises  her  father  and 
hates  her  step-mother.  She  forces  her 
attentions  upon  a chauffeur  who, 
when  she  contrives  the  death  of  the 
step-mother  but  also  kills  her  father, 
is  charged  jointly  with  her.  A smart 
lawyer  wins  a Not  Guilty  verdict. 
The  girl,  knowing  she  will  lose  the 
chauffeur,  then  kills  both  herself  and 
him. 

There  is  no  merit  in  this  film  that  I 
can  see  apart  from  the  acting  of  Jean 
Simmons  who  does  make  the  un- 
pleasant angel-face  girl  seem  all  too 
credible.  As  I left  the  cinema  some- 
one behind  me  said:  “What  a funny 
film!”  I feel  sure  she  meant  funny 
peculiar. 

V. 

COSH  BOY 

Starring:  James  Kenney,  Joan  Collins, 
Hermione  Baddeley,  Hermione 
Gingold.  Producer:  Daniel  M. 
Angel.  Direc:cr:  Lewis  Gilbert. 
Distributors:  Independent  Films 

in  association  with  British  Lion 
Film  Corporation.  Certificate : X. 
Category:  A.  Running  time:  75 
minutes. 

Some  of  the  critics  have  come  out 
against  this  film  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
know  why.  Entertainment  there  ,s 
none  but  it  should  not  be  expected 
from  the  nature  of  the  story.  There 
is  very  little  that  is  objectionable  in 
the  manner  of  dealing  with  so  sordid 
a subject.  From  the  philosophical 
point  of  view  the  causes  of  the 
trouble  are  found  by  the  author  where 


they  arise,  namely,  in  the  weakness  of 
parents  and  bad  environment. 
Actually  the  solution  is  weak  because* 
in  this  particular  case  the  badness  of 
the  cosh  boy  was  largely  due  to  his 
being  brought  up  by  women  who 
could  not  cope  with  him.  One  would 
have  liked  the  problem  of  two 
irresponsible  parents  discussed.  It  is 
a sordid  story  and  for  that  reason  it 
is  not  a family  affair.  Adults  will  see 
the  point  in  the  film  and  enjoy  acting 
of  a very  high  order. 

J.C. 

RUBY  GENTRY 

Starring:  Jennifer  Jones,  Charlton 

Heston,  Karl  Malden.  Director: 
King  Vidor.  Distributors:  20th 
Century-Fox.  Certificate:  A. 

Category:  B.  Running  time: 

82  minutes. 

A film  which  has  little  to  commend 
it  in  make-up,  story  or  acting.  It 
gives  Jennifer  Jones  a chance  to  fulfil 
the  demands  of  the  synopsis  in  being 
"wild,  uninhibited,  passionate,  tem- 
pestuous, warm-heartedly  generous 
and  cruelly  vindictive”.  Otherwise, 
least  said  soonest  mended  on  a self- 
conscious  American  outlook  over  class- 
distinction  and  inter-marriage,  which 
seem  to  lead  inevitably  to  a series  of 
unfortunate  deaths  and  later  to 
killings.  The  result — little  credit  to 
anyone,  least  of  all  the  heroine  and 
the  producers. 

M. 

MILITARY  POLICEMAN 
Starring:  Bob  Hope,  Mickey  Rooney, 
Marilyn  Maxwell.  Producer: 
Harry  Tugend.  Director:  George 
Marshall.  Distributors:  Paramount. 
Certificate:  U.  Category:  C. 

Running  time:  89  minutes. 

This  film  provides  good,  clean  fun. 
Bob  Hope  is  not  always  on  the  top  of 
his  form,  often  he  is  facetious  rather 
than  funny. 

Here  a good,  funny  story,  so  to 
speak,  brings  him  out. 


E. 
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ROYAL  HERITAGE 

Documentary  in  Eastman  Colour. 
Commentary  spoken  by  Robert 
Donat.  Producer:  Ian  Dalrymple. 
Director:  Diana  Pine.  Certificate : 
U.  Category : C.  Running  time : 
28  minutes. 

This  beautifully-made  film  serves  as 
an  introduction  to  the  Coronation  and 
tells  the  story  of  the  origin  and  point 
of  the  ceremony  which  will  take  place 
at  Westminster  Abbey  on  June  2nd 
next.  The  photography  and  colour 
are  excellent  and  the  intimate  details 
we  are  shown  of  the  preparations  that 
are  at  this  moment  being  made  for  the 
great  day  cannot  but  stimulate  warm 
enthusiasm  in  the  hearts  of  all.  It  is 
worth  taking  some  trouble  to  see  this 
film. 

V. 


CONTINENTAL  FILMS 


THE  SEVEN  DEADLY  SINS 

I did  not  like  this  film  when  I saw  it 
some  weeks  ago.  I like  it  less  now 
that  I have  had  time  to  analyse  it  . . . 
despite  the  fact  that  a well-known 
critic,  in  a review,  said  that  it  is  a 
film  that  no  broad-minded  person 
should  miss.  (One  can  be  too  broad- 
minded. “It  is  the  broad  road  that 
leads  to  damnation.”) 

From  an  artistic  point  of  view  I do 
not  think  that  it  is  as  good  as  some 
critics  make  out.  It  is  one  of  those 
omnibus  films,  now  the  current  rage  in 
the  cinema,  in  which  several  stories 
are  strung  together  by  some  celebrity. 
This  time  it  is  Gerard  Philipe. 

This  film  is  different  in  the  sense  that 
each  story,  which  is  about  a particular 
sin,  is  directed  by  a different  director. 
Such  new  departure  may  be  considered 
original  or  cunning  but  one  director 
handling  all  the  stories  would  have 
given,  I feel  sure,  better  service  and 
entertainment.  Seven  directors  with 


their  own  styles  create  confusion  and 
tediousness. 

From  a moral  point  of  view  1 
consider  this  to  be  a harmful  film 
because  it  tends  to  undermine  Christian 
morality,  not  directly  or  overtly,  but 
subtly,  by  making  light  of  sin  and 
pictorially  representing  sin.  For 
example,  in  the  story  which  centres 
around  the  sin  of  gluttony  you  see  a 
visitor  in  bed  with  another  woman 
who  makes  adulterous  advances.  The 
joke  (a  poor  joke)  of  this  story  was 
that  this  particular  man’s  weakness 
was  not  sex  but  gluttony. 

E. 

WOZZECK 

Starring:  Kurt  Meisel,  Helga  Zulch, 
Arno  Paulsen,  Richard  Haussler, 
Paul  Henkels  and  Willi  Rose. 
Producer  and  Director:  Georg 

Klaren.  Distributors:  Continental 
Concorde  Cinema.  Certificate : 
X.  Category ; A.  Running  time : 
70  minutes. 

In  reviewing  this  film  it  has  to  be 
remembered  that  it  was  produced  in 
East  Berlin  six  years  ago  when  the 
Russian  occupiers  were  more  or  less 
friendly.  The  actors  were  mostly 
East  Berliners  who  found  no  difficulty 
in  playing  roles  which  levelled 
accusations  at  the  brutality  and  in- 
humanity of  the  Prussians  of  a century 
ago.  Now  that  the  political 
atmosphere  has  changed,  the  point  of 
the  play  has  widened  and  it  is  said 
that  those  concerned  with  the  making 
of  the  film  have  sought  refuge  in  the 
west.  Certainly  the  German  types 
represented  in  the  film  can  find  little 
difference  between  their  masters  then 
and  now  as  far  as  humanity  is 
concerned. 

The  story  (which  was  presented  as 
an  opera  in  London  some  months 
ago)  from  a novel  by  Georg  Buchner 
tells  of  Private  Wozzeck,  a hapless 
German  soldier  who,  to  provide  money 
for  his  mistress  and  child,  allows 
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himself  to  become  a guineapig  to 
a sadistic  doctor  who  has  a theory  on 
madness.  He  ends  by  killing  the 
woman  and  running  berserk  and  is 
executed,  whereupon  the  doctor  and 
his  students  fasten  upon  the  body  for 
further  study. 

Not  a pleasant  story,  nor,  as  far  as 
I can  see,  does  it  contribute  anything 
of  value  to  the  collector  of  films.  At 
their  best,  the  pre-war  German  films 
reached  greatness,  but  even  in  their 
greatness  there  was  often  an  admixture 
of  the  self-complacent,  self-pitying 
which  succeeded  in  alienating 
sympathy.  So  it  is  in  the  present  film: 
one  admires  much  of  the  technique 
and  acting  but  one  is  repelled  by  the 
utter  wallowing  in  mental  and  moral 
degradation  with  which  the  thing  is 
obsessed. 

V. 


NIGHT  IS  MY  KINGDOM 

Starring:  Jean  Gabin,  Simone  Valere, 
Suzanne  Dehelly  and  Gerard 
Oury.  Director:  Georges  Lacombe. 
English  dialogue  by  Nina 
Maguire.  English  version  pro- 
duced by  Wm.  De  Lane  Lea. 
Distributors:  Archway  Film 

Distributors  Ltd.  Certificate:  U. 
Category:  B.  Running  time: 

ioo  minutes  approximately . 

How  a lively,  animated,  young 
engine-driver  is  blinded  in  an  accident, 
becomes  a sullen,  resentful  introvert 
and  is  finally  helped  to  useful  and 
happy  existence  through  the  co- 
operation of  a young  blind  teacher  in 
a Rehabilitation  Centre  is  efficiently 
told  in  this  French  film,  now  presented 
in  an  English  version  with  which,  for 
once,  I find  little  to  quarrel. 

The  acting  of  Jean  Gabin  :s 


Suzanne  Dehelly  as  Sister  Gabrielle,  Jean  Gabin  as  Pinsard 
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restrained  and  convincing.  Simone 
Valere  is  most  charming  and  appealing 
as  the  blind  teacher.  Suzanne  Dehelly 
gives  an  accidulated  performance  as  a 
nun  whose  own  sight  is  failing  and 
who  finds  it  difficult  to  be  resigned  to 
the  will  of  God.  Gerard  Oury,  whom 
we  are  shortly  to  see  as  Yusef  in 
The  Heart  of  the  Matter,  plays  an 
unattractive  role  with  loyalty. 

This  film  was  specially  mentioned 
by  the  O.C.I.C.  Jury  at  Venice  in 
1951  for  its  contribution  to  under- 
standing of  an  acute  human  problem. 

V. 

THE 

MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR 

Starring:  Sonia  Ziemann,  Paul  Essor. 
Director:  Georg  Wildhaven.  A 
Defa  Production  in  German 
presented  by  Bond  Films  Ltd. 
Certificate : U.  Category : B. 

Running  time ; 100  minutes 

approximately . 

Another  of  the  potted  operas  that 
seem  to  be  so  popular  on  the  screen 
nowadays.  This  particular  one  is  in 


German,  a language  that  does  not 
seem  to  suit  the  music  of  Nicolai.  The 
acting  is  good  enough  though  the 
Teutonic  conception  of  Falstaff  is 
perhaps  somewhat  different  from 
ours.  I found  the  Berlin  State 
Orchestra  disappointing,  and  in  the 
small  theatre  where  the  press-show 
was  held  both  instruments  and 
voices  were  deafening.  I thought 
the  opening  scenes  of  a travelling 
opera  company  entering  the  town  to 
the  music  of  the  Overture  the  best 
thing  in  the  film. 

T.C.F. 

THE  HAPPY  VINEYARD 

Starring:  Gustav  Knuth,  Camilla  Spira, 
Eva  Inge  Borgh  Scholz.  Producer: 
K.  J.  Fritzche.  Director:  Erich 
Engel.  Distributors:  London  Films. 

This  film  will  evoke  pleasant 
memories  of  the  lovely  stretch  of  the 
Rhine  from  Bonn  to  Heidelberg.  It 
is  jolly  in  an  earthy  way  and  seems  to 
suggest  that  the  ingredients  of 
happiness  are  wine,  women  and  song. 

E. 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 


18  Draycott  Place, 
S.W.3. 

February  12th,  1953. 

To  the  Editor  of  Focus 
Dear  Sir, 

On  reading  “Violence  and  the  Film" 
(Focus,  February)  it  occurs  to  me 
that  the  mere  fact  that  “too  little 
was  known  about  the  effect  of 
film-going  upon  children  and  upon 
society”  forces  one  to  view  the 
conclusion  that  “there  is  no  evidence 
of  any  link  between  the  cinema  and 
child  crime”  with  the  gravest 
suspicion. 

In  his  comprehensive  and  searching 
document  “Sociology  of  Film”,  J.  P. 
Mayer  talks  of  “a  marked  tendency 
for  the  adolescent  to  seek  in  the 
cinema  patterns  of  behaviour  and 
dress  which  he  or  she  can  incorporate 


in  ordinary  conduct”.  He  also 
mentions  “the  universal  need  of  the 
adolescent  to  make  a satisfactory 
adaptation  to  the  adult  world,  and  to 
conform  with  the  standards  of 
behaviour  of  his  social  group” . But 
what  happens,  one  naturally  asks,  if 
these  standards  of  behaviour  are  low 
and  what  if  the  films  seen  by  our 
children  fail  to  display  a more  decent 
and  Christian  way  of  life? 

Unless  the  recommendations  of  the 
Wheare  Report  are  adopted,  and  the 
whole  question  of  audience  reaction 
competently  studied,  few  intelligent 
people  and  certainly  no  Catholic 
parents,  should  acquit  the  cinema  of 
the  very  serious  charges  brought 
against  it. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Rupert  Butler. 
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Heart  to  Heart 

By  Pretty  Voidhead 

It  is  ever  so  nice  of  the  Editor  to 
ask  me  repeatedly  to  write  for 
your  magazine,  as  I am  not  a Roman 
Catholic.  But  I always  feel  I am 
almost  one,  as  an  aunt  of  mine  married 
an  Irishman.  And  when  my  sister 
Ethel,  who  was  very  High  Church, 
was  cremated,  I loved  the  smell  of 
incense. 

I am  definitely  religious.  Although 
Izzy  and  I were  married  in  a Registry 
Office,  I insisted  on  carrying  a prayer- 
book  instead  of  a bouquet.  Though  it 
is  the  same  prayerbook  my  mother  had 


I loved  the  smell  of  incense 


at  her  wedding  it  is  as  good  as  new; 
all  the  leaves  are  still  uncut.  I held  it 
very  tight  while  I listened  to  the 
solemn  words:  "I  call  upon  these 

persons  here  present  to  witness  that  I, 
Isaac  Zachary  Guggenberg,  do  take 


thee  ...”  And  it  gave  me  a sort  of 
strength. 

For  I had  been  through  a great 
ordeal.  When  my  agent  heard  about 
my  divorce  he  was  delighted  and 
said:  ‘‘The  best  thing  that  could  have 
happened.  You  haven’t  been  having 
much  publicity  lately.”  But  I don't 
understand  the  law  and  I was  very 
upset  when  the  lawyer  said  that  my 
marriage  could  not  be  dissolved  unless 
a chambermaid  saw  me  having  a cup 
of  tea  with  a strange  man  in  his 
dressing-gown. 

‘‘Nothing  more  is  called  for,  you 
understand,”  the  lawyer  said,  ‘‘but 
that  is  quite  essential.” 

Actually  the  ■ co-respondent  we 
employed  was  a perfect  gentleman  but 
I do  hope  the  judge  didn’t  think  we 
had  done  anything  wrong.  I think 
the  law  should  be  altered. 

Our  own  troubles  enable  us  to  help 
others.  In  the  days  of  the  old  monks 
and  that,  when  people  weren’t 
educated,  they  kept  pictures  of  saints 
and  such-like  in  their  rooms  and  felt 
that  it  helped  them.  Now  they  pin  up 
photos  of  us.  (And  you  would  be 
surprised  how  tired  it  makes  you 
signing  them.  I know  some  stars  use 
a rubber  stamp  but  I would  never  do 
that.  It  is  like  abusing  people’s 
trust.) 

And  now  that  the  churches  are  all 
empty  auid  the  cinemas  have  taken 
their  place  as  the  centre  of  towns  and 
villages,  I feel  it  is  up  to  us  film 
people  to  take  the  place  of  the  clergy 
in  setting  an  example  and  helping 
everybody  with  their  problems.  So  I 
would  like  you  all  to  think  of  me  .as 
a real  friend  you  can  turn  to  to  solve 
your  doubts  and  difficulties,  just  as 
people  write  to  the  Sunday  papers 
when  they  want  to  know  about 
religion. 
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THE  SPIRITUAL  LIFE 

OF  THE  CINEMATOGRAPHER 

By  EMMANUEL  FLIPO,  S.\. 

from  the  “Centrale  Catholique  du  Cinema” , Paris 


The  title  of  this  article  may  provoke 
a smile  . . . What  can  spirituality 
have  to  do  with  the  hundred  and  one 
trades  belonging  to  the  Cinema?  Is 
not  the  juxtaposition  of  these  two 
words  an  arbitrary  choice  rather  like 
that  which  dictates  film  titles  and 
which  depends  rather  on  publicity 
technique  than  on  the  religious  aspect? 
The  Christian  cineaste,  however,  may 
have  a real  spiritual  life  and  nourish 
his  religious  thought  with  the  riches  of 
one  of  the  schools  of  spirituality  which 
have  flourished  through  the  centuries, 
but  at  first  sight  it  does  not  appear 
that  his  calling  must  leave  a deep 
impression  on  his  interior  life  of  faith 
as  a disciple  of  Christ. 

Christ  in  Our  Work 

A closer  scrutiny  of  the  question 
should  be  made  at  this  epoch  where 
professional  life  is  the  essential,  if  not 
exclusive,  occupation  of  human  beings. 
If  we  claim  that  Christ  is  the  centre  of 
the  life  of  the  world  and  the  solution 
of  all  its  problems,  it  would  be 
astonishing  that  we  could  set  this 
exacting  professional  life  apart  from 
our  spiritual  life,  and  that  as  a good 
parishioner,  husband  and  father  of  a 
Christian  family,  we  should  not  in 
some  way  be  able  to  bring  the  spirit  of 
Christ  into  our  work  as  cineaste. 

Without  doubt  we  bring  this  spirit 
of  Christ  to  bear  in  our  campaigns  to 
purify  the  cinema,  national  and 

international,  and  in  some  other 
article  it  might  be  suitably  discussed 
how  this  so  desirable  Catholic  Action 
could  transform  one’s  personal  interior 
life  and  the  life  of  our  intelligence  and 
of  our  heart;  our  conception  of  the 
world  and  of  life,  even  our  relations 
with  God,  would  not  thereby  be 
altered, 


But  all  that  which  is,  properly 
speaking,  a “spirituality”  can  also  be 
maintained,  nourished  and  developed 
in  an  original  way  by  giving  fuller  heed 
to  the  deep  meaning  of  the  “Seventh 
Art”.  It  has  been  called  the  “Devil’s 
Cinema”,  but  without  troubling  to 
discuss  this  glib  label  we  shall  more 
modestly  seek  to  discover  the  place 
that  Providence  has  awarded  to  the 
moving  picture  art  in  the  plan  of 
creation  and  of  grace. 

Form  of  a Parable 

The  recent  studies  of  Filmology 
allow  us  to  cross  the  threshold 
separating  profane  technique  from 
religious  thought.  Pursuing  the 
essence  of  the  Cinema,  Cohen-Seat 
traces  an  analogy  with  other  languages 
which  translate  man’s  ideas  into  words. 
But  very  soon  he  points  out  that 
pictures  are  scarcely  translations, 
since  they  imprint  themselves  directly 
on  our  consciousness  without  the 
intermediary  of  an  abstract  universal 
concept.  According  to  Raymond 
Bayer,  “we  are  here  at  the  source,  as 
if  in  the  laboratory,  of  intuitive 
thought”.  Let  us  round  off  the 
comparison  of  the  Cinema  with 
conventional  languages  by  another 
analogy:  the  Cinema,  concludes 

Cohen-Seat,  is  a symbolism.  To  get 
an  idea  realised  or  win  sympathy  for 
a sentiment  it  does  not  make  speeches, 
it  shows  this  idea  or  this  sentiment  as 
a “picture”.  In  this  context  the 
filmologue  employs  a word  almost 
exclusively  religious:  the  film  is  a 
“parable”,  an  idea  expressed  in 
poetical  form  lending  itself  to  all  the 
fantasies  of  imagination  of  a cinemato- 
graphic creator  (in  the  vocabulary  of 
Cohen-Seat  one  must  say  "filmistic”) ; 
the  social  point  about  the  Cinema  is 
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precisely  the  reception  by  a whole 
public  of  ideas  and  sentiments  which 
are  communicated  to  it  in  the  form  oi 
a parable. 

Language  Which  God  Favours 

Poetrv  in  itself  is  in  some  way 
divine,  but  this  particular  form  of 
poetry  we  call  parable  is  a language 
which  God  favours,  “The  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  is  like  unto  ...  a 
drachma,  a sheep,  a sower,  a King, 
a father  ...”  Thus  speaks  God 
when  He  speaks  of  God.  Thence 
one  can  gather  as  an  immediate 
consequence  that  the  religious  Cinema, 
like  other  forms  of  religious  parable, 
is  an  eminent  means  of  spreading  the 
knowledge  of  God,  often  better 
adapted  than  discursive  and  logically 
reasoned  methods.  “To  contemplate 
is  to  possess,”  and  the  religious 
Cinema,  instead  of  reasoning  about 
God,  exhibits  the  things  of  God. 
It  can,  thus,  make  “the  heart  feel 
God”,  as  says  Pascal;  and  we  under- 
stand how  Abel  Gance,  composing  the 
technical  set  up  of  his  Divine  Tragedy, 
claims  as  insignia  of  nobility  of  the 
film  that  curious  text  of  this  same 
Pascal  describing  Our  Lord’s  Passion 
in  a series  of  pictures,  numbered  like 
cinematographic  reels. 

But  the  inferences  of  parabolic 
language  in  the  Cinema  go  far  beyond 
religious  films.  In  a celebrated  thesis, 
Abbe  Bremond  once  compared  Prayer 
and  Poetry,  conferring  on  both  the 
power  to  attain  to  God,  Prayer 
remaining  in  contact  with  the  Bevond 
without  being  able  to  express  the 
ineffable.  Poetry  seeking  to  crystallise 
in  words  its  grasp  of  the  divine  and 
forced  to  abandon  God  in  order  to 
speak  of  Him  on  earth.  Would  it  be 
too  pretentious  to  accord  the  Cinema 
an  intermediary  place:  by  the  magic 
of  images,  by  its  power  to  escape  from 
the  real — or  rather  beyond  the  real — 
which  it  offers,  it  can  put  us  into 
ineffable  communication  with  the 
Divine  hiding  behind  things,  with  the 
Life-Giver  of  the  Universe,  the 
Supreme  Being  from  Whom  proceed 
Beauty,  Truth,  Justice,  disinterested 
Love,  He  Whom  we  call  Our  Father. 


An  Idea  of  Jesus  Christ 

Already'  a lovely  landscape  viewed 
from  the  sea  or  from  the  mountains 
puts  us  in  the  presence  of  the  divine 
greatness  and  wisdom.  It  may  be  that 
in  the  Cinema  these  same  prospects, 
poetically  transposed,  can  be  an  even 
more  expressive  and  holy  parable.  A 
film  which  brings  home  justice  and 
Truth  to  a public  enthralled  by  the 
poetry  of  such  scenes,  may  it  not 
become  a parable  of  that  eternal 
Justice  and  Truth  which  is  God? 
Christ  did  little  else  in  relating  His 
parables  — little  familiar  ordinary 
stories  which  He  said  were  like  unto 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  “The  Kingdom 
of  heaven  is  likened  to  a man  that 
sowed  good  seed  in  his  field.  But 
while  men  were  asleep,  his  enemy 
came  and  oversowed  cockle  among  the 
wheat  ...”  (Matt,  xiii,  24,  25).  Is 
not  that  a film-story,  suited  to  a rural 
public  as  was  that  of  Galilee,  with  real 
characters,  concise  dialogue,  the  lure 
of  dramatic  situations  based  on  “An 
Idea  of  Jesus  Christ?”  The  story  is 
worldly  to  the  end,  but  carries  a 
supernatural  lesson;  it  is  “like  unto  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven”  and  every  film 
which  unfolds  poetically  a true  and 
healthy  situation  can  likewise  speak  to 
us  of  God. 

Possible  Escape  Towards  God 

The  Cinema,  it  is  true,  is  rarely  this 
work  of  art  in  its  pure  state,  this 
picturing  of  situations  completely  true 
and  wholesome;  and  the  escape  which 
it  offers  its  public  is  more  often  down- 
wards than  upwards;  a fact  which 
deceived  Jean  Epstein  into  dedicating 
this  modem  temple  to  the  devil.  Yet 
it  suffices  that  a poetic  escape  towards 
God  is  possible  in  order  that  the 
Cinema  be  worthy  of  special  interest 
and  that  the  cineaste  be  proud  of  an 
art  which  proclaims  its  divine  origin. 
Moreover,  and  inversely,  it  is  very 
seldom  that  at  some  particular  moment 
in  its  long  succession  of  scenes  and 
sequences  a film  does  not  give  the 
beneficial  impression  of  raising  us 
above  ourselves,  this  sensation,  almost 
physical,  that  we  are  fallen  gods 
nostalgic  for  heaven. 
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Hence  he  who  labours  at  such  a 
work  of  art,  whilst  “recreating"  his 
brothers  “re-creates"  the  universe  for 
them — to  quote  a pun  borrowed  from 
film  philosophers — and — may  we  add 
— he  renews  in  his  puny  way  the  great 
creative  gesture  of  God:  he  can  restore 
the  world  to  its  original  purity  and 
bathe  an  audience  in  the  ambiance  of 
an  earthly  paradise,  harmonious, 
generous  and  sublime. 

And  so  the  cineaste  may  find  many 
opportunities  for  contact  with  God  in 
the  course  of  his  professional  life:  it 
may  be  causing  this  poetic  emotion 
\yhich  will  make  of  the  film  or  sequence 
of  the  film  he  works  on  a parable  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Hope  for  the  Future 

Let  it  be  noted  that  what  I have  said 
so  far  of  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
Cinema  is  rather  a hope  for  the  future 
than  unreserved  praise  of  present-day 
films. 

Many  Christian-spirited  cineastes  are 
needed  if  the  Cinema  is  to  “sing  the 
glory  of  God".  Yet  it  seems,  one  may 
think,  that  the  cineaste  who  tries  to 
develop  his  spiritual  life  need  only 
follow  the  impulse  of  his  soul  to 
perceive  that  all  here  below  is  but  a 
symbol  and  parable  of  God.  The 
picture  technician  will  easily  recognise 
in  the  Scriptures  the  doctrine  which 
teaches  that  the  Creator  shows  Himself 
in  all  creation.  Truly  the  invisible 
perfections  of  God  become  visible — 
as  it  were — when  we  admire  them  in 
His  works.  (St.  Paul,  Rom.  i,  20). 
The  humblest  collaborator  in  a 
cinematographic  team  engaged  in 
portraying  human  life  in  picture  will 
recollect  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Bible  it  is  written  that  God  made  man 
to  His  Own  Image  and  Likeness 
(Gen.  i,  26)  and  will  try  to  see  God 
in  all  humanity. 

Furthermore  he  will  realise  that  on 
earth  there  are  privileged  images  of 
God:  “God,  who,  at  sundry  times  and 
in  divers  manners,  spoke  in  times  past 
to  the  fathers  by  the  prophets” — and 
prophetic  teaching  made  use  much 
more  of  images  than  of  words— "In 


these  days,  hath  spoken  to  us  by  His 
Son  . . . the  brightness  of  His  glory 
and  the  figure  of  His  substance" 
(Heb.  i,  1-3).  He  is  the  image  of  the 
invisible  God  . . . “Because  in  Him, 
it  hath  well  pleased  the  Father  that 
all  fullness  should  dwell  (Col.  i,  19). 

Cinema  and  Symbolism 

This  fundamental  idea  that  “No 
man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time:  the 
only  begotten  Son  Who  is  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father"  (St.  John  i,  18)  and 
that  “in  the  incarnate  Christ  we  have 
seen  the  glory  of  God”,  may  give  to 
the  “seeking  after  images"  the 
unquenchable  desire  to  seek  and  to 
find  God  in  Christ  and  in  all  the 
“signs"  of  God  which  Jesus  has  left  us. 

He  will  find  Him  through  the  seven 
privileged  signs  which  we  call  the 
Sacraments,  where  the  operations  of 
God  are  accomplished  by  means  of 
signs  which  function — moving  images 
— flowing  water,  oil  which  anoints, 
bread  which  nourishes. 

He  will  find  Him  in  the  Church  “like 
a sign  raised  above  nations"  (Vatican 
Council)  showing  him  through  new 
images  suited  to  each  century  the 
eternal  face  of  Christ.  He  will  find 
Him  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
which  enacts  the  mysteries  of  Christ 
and  renews  each  day  on  every  altar 
the  death  and  the  resurrection  of  Our 
Lord. 

All  that  constitutes  a “spirituality  of 
the  Incarnation”,  which,  having  once 
recognised  God  under  the  appearance 
of  man,  tries  to  see  Him  through  the 
veil  of  all  profane  things,  and  so 
follows  the  apostolic  way,  “loving  God 
in  all  creatures  and  all  creatures  in 
God  “(St.  Ignatius). 

The  cineaste  who  will  choose  this 
road  cannot  stop  short  until  he  proves 
in  himself  what  St.  Paul  hinted  to  the 
Christians  of  Corinth  (II,  iii,  18): 
“But  we  all,  beholding  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  with  open  face,  are 
transformed  into  the  same  image  from 
glory  to  glory,  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord . ’ ’ 

(By  courtesy  of  the  Editor  of 
The  International  Film  Review.) 


says  "My  Baird  Tape  Recorder  is  a 
Ihoney  for  rehearsals. 

"For  private  rehearsals  in  your  own  room  the  Baird  Tape  Recorder 
is  a honey.”  says  Yolande  Donlan.  "The  playback  tells  you  exactly  which 
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Friends  of  FOCUS 

Once  again  we  are  in  need  of  the  services  of  some  generous  persons 
who  will  offer  to  do  the  menial  but  necessary  jobs  connected  with  sending 
out  Focus  month  by  month.  Addressing,  checking,  etc.  In  the  course 
of  several  years  we  have  used  up  a number  of  good  friends  who,  after 
valuable  help  have  had  to  move  or  in  other  ways  have  found  themselves 
unable  to  continue  their  good  work  for  us.  Obviously  we  cannot  afford 
a full  paid  staff  if  we  are  to  bring  Focus  out  in  its  present  condition  and 
much  of  the  “kitchen  work’’,  so  to  say,  depends  on  volunteers.  If  there 
are  any  friends  of  Focus  living  in  the  London  area  who  would  be  willing 
to  help  us  we  shall  be  most  grateful  to  hear  from  them. 

In  a recent  issue  of  Focus,  Fr.  Declan  Flynn,  O.F.M.,  in  his  article 
Catholic  Film  Action  Abroad  observed  that  the  Dutch  Film  Centre  in 
Amsterdam  is  financially  supported  by  the  hierarchy,  whereas  the  Catholic 
Film  Institute  in  London  exists  by  faith,  hope  and  charity.  He  revealed 
the  truth  that,  from  a financial  point  of  view,  the  C.F.I.  was  having  a very 
bad  time.  He  made  no  appeal  for  money  but  asked  readers  to  think  out 
some  system  which  would  bring  financial  relief  to  the  C.F.I. 

One  friend  of  Focus  sent  a donation  of  a guinea  with  three  rich 
suggestions  . . . 

Our  generous  friend  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  worries  of  the  Catholic 
Film  Institute  would  be  lightened  considerably  if  . . . 

1.  We  founded  a “Friends  of  Focus  Fund’’  and  asked  for  donations 
which  would  be  handed  over  to  the  C.F.I. 

2.  Every  Catholic  Film  Club  in  the  British  Isles  ran  a Friends  of 
Focus  Film  Show  for  the  benefit  of  the  C.F.I. 

3.  Every  reader  of  Focus  offered  up  a small  prayer  every  day  for 
the  success  of  the  C.F.I. 

With  pleasure  I pass  on  these  suggestions  to  our  readers. 

Editor. 
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“The 


Neglected  Ones ” 


By  JOHN  McBENNETT 


When  occasionally  I go  to  Benedic- 
tion at  one  of  the  big  London 
churches,  I almost  invariably  see 
Kieron  Moore  among  the  congrega- 
tion. One  could  not  help  noticing 
him,  however  immersed  one  should  be 
in  one’s  prayers,  for  he  towers  head 
and  shoulders  above  the  rest,  this  tall 
young  Irish  actor.  Mutual  friends 
tell  me  that  he  is  very  much  a 
Catholic  first  and  an  actor  second, 
and  that  the  glitter  of  the  theatre- 
world,  with  all  its  attendant  tempta- 
tions, has  never  been  allowed  to 
weaken  his  faith.  The  experience  of 
seeing  a man  who  has  known  all  the 
joy  of  worldly  success  so  obviously 
finding  an  even  greater  joy  in  the 
practise  of  his  religion,  is  always  an 
inspiring  one  to  his  fellow-Catholics — 
and  Kieron  Moore  deserves  their 
congratulations  for  the  example  he 
sets  them.  Nevertheless,  mixing  with 
the  admiration  that  I feel  when  I see 
him  in  church,  there  creeps  a feeling 
of  annoyance  with  the  film  producers 
whose  neglect  allows  him  to  be  there 
so  often.  And  my  prayers  are  more 
and  more  distracted  as  there  rush  into 
the  eye  of  my  all-too-finite  mind  the 
faces  of  other  actors  and  actresses 
whom  one  has  missed  seeing  on  the 
screen  for  so  long.  It  is  the  loss  of 
two  of  these  neglected  ones  that  I 
wish  to  mourn  now. 

Let  us  first  talk  a little  more  about 
Kieron  Moore,  whose  infrequent 
appearances  I find  so  difficult  to 
understand.  I first  saw  him,  I think, 
in  1946,  when  all  the  critics  in  the 
country  were  praising  the  perform- 
ance which  marked  his  London 
debut,  in  Sean  O’Casey’s  Red  Roses 
for  Me.  His  name  was  then  Kieron 
O’Hanrahan,  and  he  had  followed 
from  Dublin  a host  of  wonderful 
players.  His  acting  in  the  O’Casey 
play  was  true  and  fine,  so  that  I was 
not  in  the  least  surprised  when,  not 


many  months  later,  he  burst  upon 
the  film-world  (and  for  once  the 
cliche  is  too  tame ! ) in  the  film  of 
Francis  Brett  Young’s,  A Man  About 
the  House.  The  critics  brought  out 
every  superlative  ever  used,  for  here, 
at  long  last,  was  the  actor  to  save  the 
British  film  industry — an  actor  with 
looks,  virility,  star  quality  and 
proven  ability.  All  this  they  said 
about  Kieron  Moore;  he  was  a great 
new  star,  who  was  destined  to  be  our 
challenge  to  Clark  Gable,  Gary 
Cooper,  and  every  other  romantic 
"name”  in  Hollywood.  It  was  all 
much  too  quick,  much  too  sudden, 
but  Kieron  Moore  is  a good  actor, 
and  I am  convinced  that,  properly 
handled,  he  could  easily  have  heen  in 
that  position  today.  His  performance 
in  A Man  About  the  House  remains 
in  the  mind  as  something  lusty  and 
alive,  far  removed  from  the  portraits 
of  languid,  impeccable  gentlemen  who 
so  often  pass  for  heroes  in  British 
films.  By  any  standards,  it  should 
have  made  him  a star  to  be  reckoned 
with.  But  what  happened?  As  far 
as  one  can  judge,  a hideous  accident 
from  which  he  has  never  recovered. 
Someone  had  the  bright  idea  of  cast- 
ing him  in  Anna  Karenina,  with 
Vivien  Leigh  and  Ralph  Richardson. 
It  was  as  idiotic  a piece  of  miscasting 
as  I can  remember,  and  poor  Kieron 
Moore  was  obviously  very  unhappy. 
But,  at  such  an  early  stage  in  his 
career,  it  should  not  have  mattered 
one  jot.  He  had  already  proved  his 
worth  in  the  earlier  film,  and  every 
effort  should  have  been  made  to  help 
him  fulfil  his  promise.  Such  an  effort 
was  never  made — or  so  it  would  seem 
— and  Anna  Karenina  was  followed 
by  a succession  of  dreary,  uninterest- 
ing parts  which  would  have  defeated 
Olivier  himself.  And  now,  seven 
years  later,  there  are  still  no  hopeful 
signs  for  Kieron  Moore.  We  cannot 
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afford  to  lose  such  a very  good  young 
actor — he  is  still  only  twenty-eight — 
and  I hope  that  someone  will  realise  it 
before  long. 

The  case  of  an  actress,  beautiful 
and  talented  and  very  famous  on  the 
London  stage,  has  mystified  me  for 
many  long  years.  In  the  middle 
1930s  I can  remember  the  film  critics 
welcoming  the  advent  of  Diana 
Churchill  < with  the  same  frenzied 
hysteria  with  which  they  later  greeted 
Kieron  Moore.  And  indeed  her 
personality  was  so  piquant  and 
unusual  that  it  supplied  British  films 
— for  a pathetically  short  time — with 
a kind  of  charm  I have  never  known 
since.  In  private  life,  Diana  is  one  of 
the  most  lovable  and  warm  hearted 
creatures  I have  ever  met,  and  it  was 
her  warmth  that  came  over  so 
abundantly  on  the  screen.  This 
quality,  combined  with  great  tech- 
nical brilliance,  and  an  enchanting 
little  voice,  made  her,  to  me,  quite 
irresistible.  I shall  never  forget  her 
in  The  Dominant  Sex,  the  film 
version  of  the  play  by  Philip  Egan 
which  had  previously  given  her  a long 
run,  and  her  first  big  success,  at  the 
Aldwych  Theatre.  And  I still  chuckle 
at  the  memory  of  her  bright  young 
thing  with  a cold-in-the-nose,  in  a 
film  with  the  late  Tom  Walls.  There 
were  a few  more  films  and  then  Diana 
returned  to  the  stage  where  she  has 
been  a bright  star  ever  since.  I had 
always  taken  for  granted  that, 
preferring  the  stage,  she  had 
voluntarily  abandoned  films,  in  the 
tradition  of  Helen  Hayes  in  America. 
But  when  I asked  her,  years  later, 
why  she  never  made  any  films  now, 
she  replied  “I  really  don’t  know. 
They  just  dropped  me”.  Why,  I 
wonder.  Diana  had  never  even  made 
any  failures  which  makes  her  neglect 
even  more  mysterious.  There  were 
brief  re-appearances,  four  years  ago, 
in  Scott  of  the  Antarctic  and  The 
History  of  Mr.  Polly,  both  in  tiny 
parts  completely  unworthy  of  her  — 
but,  these  apart,  I have  not  seen  her 
in  films  for  about  fifteen  years.  Well, 
Diana  Churchill  has  grown  from  a 


pretty  girl  with  an  exciting 
personality  into  a lovely,  mature 
woman  with  an  even  more  exciting 
personality.  There  should  be  plenty 
of  wonderful  parts  for  her. 

You  will  all  have  your  favourite 
‘‘neglected  ones”.  I can  think  of 
hundreds  of  them,  too  numerous  to 
mention.  You  can  help  them  by 
bombarding  with  your  letters  those 
who  have  the  power  to  bring  them 
back.  And  remember  that  they  are 
not  just  ghosts  of  celluloid  but  human 
beings  who  badly  need  your  prayers. 
So  pray  for  your  favourite  stars,  will 
you? 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

53  Drumby  Crescent, 
Clarkston, 

Glasgow. 

March  5th,  1953. 
Catholic  Film  Institute, 

Dear  Sirs, 

Before  renewing  my  yearly 
subscription  to  Focus  I wish  to 
enquire: 

(1) '  Do  you  intend  to  omit  the 
column  “Some  Films  Reviewed” 
which  appeared  last  in  the  issue 
December  1952,  but  which  is  missing 
from  January  and  February  1953? 

(2)  Have  you  a yearly  index  of 
Focus  for  1950,  1951  and  1952?  My 
last  is  dated  1948  and  1949? 

Thanking  you  for  your  attention, 

I remain. 

Your  truly, 

Margaret  M.  Kerr. 

( The  answer  to  both  questions  is  No.) 


Sir, 

Unfortunately  due  to  an  error  by 
our  Advertising  Agents  our  two  new 
titles  The  Sacrament  of  Penance  and 
The  Sacrament  of  Baptism  are  shown 
as  separate  film  strips  at  a price  of  25s. 
each.  In  actual  fact  these  have  now 
been  joined  into  one  strip  priced  at 
25s.  complete. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Educational  Productions  Ltd. 

17  Denbigh  Street, 

London,  S.W.l. 
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PETER  PAN — Walt  Disney’s 
Greatest  Challenge 

His  Best  Animators  Worked  For  Years 


Sir  James  M.  Barrie’s  Peter  Pan 
has  been  considered  as  a special 
project  since  the  beginning  of  Walt 
Disney’s  feature-length  cartoon  pro- 
duction. The  preparations  built  up  to 
‘‘the  greatest  challenge  I have  ever 
faced”,  to  quote  Disney. 

Disney  has  had  every  one  of  his  top 
animators,  background  painters  and 
character  delineators  assigned  to  some 
phase  of  Peter  Pan’s  development. 
The  scope  of  the  story  has  been 
enormously  extended  by  virtue  of  the 
cartoon  craft,  both  in  the  physical 
sense  and  as  an  adventure  of  the 
imagination.  For  all  its  expansions, 
Disney  believes  his  Technicolor  screen 
version  approximates  what  Barrie 
himself  might  well  have  done  if  he  had 
had  the  animation  medium  at  his 
command. 

Peter  Pan,  which  is  due  in  the  West 
End  this  month  arrives  on  film  after 
three  years  of  active  production  at  a 
cost  close  to  four  million  dollars.  It 
had  been  in  the  producer’s  mind  with 
a nagging  insistence  for  many  years, 
awaiting  a time  when  he  could  devote 
his  best  studio  talent  to  top  sustained 
effort. 

During  these  years  of  thoughtful 
approach,  Peter,  Wendy,  Hook, 
Smee,  Tinker  Bell,  the  Darling  family 
and  Nana,  along  with  all  the  assorted 
pirates,  Indians,  mermaids,  elves  and 
Lost  Boys,  had  become  as  familiar  to 
him  as  the  veterans  of  his  own 
cartoon  family. 

Within  the  final  year  of  production, 
over  ioo  ranking  pantomimists  with 


brush  and  pencil  worked  with  the 
producer  and  his  directors  on  this 
enormous  creative  effort. 

No  less  than  500,000  separate 
drawings  and  sketches  were  made, 
with  at  least  200,000  going  before  the 
Technicolor  cameras  to  be  projected 
at  the  rate  of  24  per  second  on  the 
cinema  screen. 

The  scope  of  Never  Land  is  indi- 
cated in  its  900  painted  backgrounds 
for  the  action. 

The  Music 

Disney  has  established  a unique 
style  of  melodic  fantasy  to  go  with  his 
works.  For  Peter  Pan  he  has  many 
original  songs  including:  ‘‘What 

Makes  the  Red  Man  Red?”,  ‘‘You 
Can  Fly”,  ‘‘Your  Mother  and  Mine” 
and  ‘‘Second  Star  to  the  Right”. 

Oliver  Wallace,  who  has  written 
much  fine  Disney  music  during  a 
distinguished  career,  worked  on  the 
background  score. 

Traditions  Kept 

Neither  has  the  basic  plot  nor  the 
essential  nature  of  Barrie’s  principal 
characters  been  tampered  with.  But 
the  screen  presentation  is  far  more 
than  an  imitative  one;  every  character 
and  scene  bears  the  distinctive  Disney 
hallmark. 

As  on  the  stage,  both  Mr.  Darling 
and  Captain  Hook  are  ‘‘played”  by 
the  same  actor.  Hans  Conried  uses  his 
voice  as  part  of  the  two  cartoon 
characters. 
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Traditions  Broken 

The  cartoon  provides  Disney  with 
an  opportunity  to  present  the  various 
characters  as  Barrie  must  have 
intended  them.  In  taking  these 
opportunities,  perhaps,  rather  than 
breaking  with  tradition,  the  true 
essence  of  the  characters  is  found. 

Disney  selected  Bobby  Driscoll,  the 
young  star  he  himself  had  groomed,  to 
speak  for  Peter.  The  animators  also 
limned  the  cartoon  in  angular 
masculine  gesture  and  action,  to 
create  a person  of  manly  presence  in 
place  of  the  feminised  figure  which  has 
so  long  dominated  the  stage  versions. 

The  cartoon  version,  furthermore, 
makes  visible  for  the  first  time  a 
number  of  characters  which  have  had 
to  rely  on  the  not  always  foolproof 
and  comparatively  limited  devices  of 


the  stage : Tinker  Bell,  the  Crocodile, 
Nana  and  the  Mermaids. 

Stage  versions  always  had  difficulty 
with  the  mermaids.  Barrie  put  them 
in  and  took  them  out  of  his  play, 
from  time  to  time.  Disney  gives  them 
one  of  the  major  scenes  in  the 
picture. 

The  Voices 

Bobby  Driscoll,  who  voices  Peter 
Ian,  has  starred  in  “Song  of  the 
South”,  “So  Dear  To  My  Heart”, 
“Treasure  Island”,  and  “Melody 
Time”.  Kathryn  Beaumont  gives 
the  sweet  voice,  which  once  belonged 
to  “Alice  in  Wonderland”,  to  Wendy. 
Candy  Candido,  a veteran  voice  in 
Disney  pictures,  supplies  the  lusty 
basso  profundo  of  the  Indian  chief  and 
the  narrator  is  Tom  Conway  of  the 
“Saint”  series. 
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COME  BACK,  LITTLE  SHEBA 

Starring:  Burt  Lancaster  and  Shirley 
Booth,  supported  by  Terry  Moore. 
Director:  Daniel  Mann.  Certificate'. 
A.  Category:  A.  Running  time: 
96  minutes. 

This  film  is  based  on  the  original 
play  of  the  same  name  which 
accounts  for  the  tenseness  present 
from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  a very 
well-acted  piece,  skilfully  directed 
with  economy  of  action  and  with  a 
well-built  climax. 

The  whole  atmosphere  is  of  middle- 
age,  loneliness,  suffering  for  one’s 
mistakes  in  the  past.  Doc  and  Lola 
Delaney  (Burt  Lancaster  and  Shirley 
Booth)  are  the  middle-aged  couple. 


Shirley  Booth  and 


They  have  no  children,  and  his 
struggle  to  remain  a reformed 
drunkard  is  made  more  exasperating 
by  the  well-intentioned  chattering  of 
a wife  eager  to  please  but  a constant 
reminder  of  his  past  failures.  Both 
characters  are  played  excellently.  The 
tension  increases  with  the  coming  of 
the  young  co-ed  lodger  (Terry  Moore). 
It  is  when  the  Doc  sees  her  fresh 
young  charm  being  sullied  through 
her  liaison  with  rather  a brutish 
young  man  (Richard  Jaekel)  that  dis- 
illusioned he  goes  off  on  a drinking 


Burt  Lancaster 
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bout.  The  finale,  however,  is  the 
weakest  part  of  the  story.  It  is  also 
' a blemish  on  the  picture  that  a 
violent  love-making  scene  mars  the 
sympathetic  treatment  of  the  theme 
of  frustrated  middle-age.  One  cannot 
recommend  the  film  for  this  and  it  is 
not  a film  for  young  people  unless 
they  were  balanced  enough  to  find 
this  particular  scene  repulsive.  But 
I shall  remember  a long  time  Lola 
Delaney. 

A. 

THE  STAR 

Starring:  Bette  Davis,  Sterling  Hayden, 
with  Natalie  Wood,  Warner 
Anderson,  Minor  Watson,  June 
Travis.  Producer:  Bert  E. 

Friedlob.  Director:  Stuart  Heisler. 
Distributors:  20th  Century-Fox. 

Certificate-.  A.  Category:  B. 

Running  time : 91  minutes. 

The  ageing  actress,  temperamental 
and  egotistic,  baggy  and  ^aggy,  has 
long  been  an  obvious  subject  for  the 
stage  and  screen.  And  Bette  Davis, 
having  exposed  the  artificiality  of  the 
stage,  is  now  naturally  called  upon  to 
turn  the  same  attention  to  the  cinema. 

But  The  Star  has  none  of  the 
blistering  astringency  of  All  About 
Eve.  To  vary  the  metaphor,  it  speaks 
a language  more  comprehensible  to 
the  patrons  of  general  releases,  the 
language  of  cliche.  There  is  more  oil 
than  vinegar  in  this  dressing  down. 

And  there  is  a glib  ending.  The 
star,  who  at  last  realises  that  she  is 
finished,  returns  to  “the  privilege 
and  glory  of  being  a woman”.  And 
what  does  that  mean  exactly?  It 
means  that  she  appropriates  her 
daughter  (then  “doing  her  six 
months”  with  the  other  parent)  and 
marries  another  man. 

Miss  Davis  makes  the  most  of  her 
material  and  has  some  good  moments, 
while  Sterling  Hayden  almost  steals 
the  film  with  a quality  of  acting 
difficult  to  define  but  sometimes 
called  “sincerity”. 


THE  LONG  MEMORY 

Starring:  John  Mills,  Elizabeth  Sellars. 
Producer:  Hugh  Stewart.  Director: 
Robert  Hamer.  Certificate:  A. 

Category -.  B.  Running  time: 
100  minutes  approximately . 

The  chief  interest  of  this  film  is  that 
it  drives  home  the  lesson  that  revenge 
is  simply  not  worth  while.  Here  we 
have  a man  who  has  spent  twelve 
years  in  prison  for  a crime  he  did  not 
commit,  two  witnesses  having 
perjured  themselves  at  his  trial. 
Those  twelve  years  he  has  spent 
nursing  thoughts  of  vengeance : he 

comes  out,  tracks  down  the  two 
people  who  have  ruined  him,  gets 
them  at  his  mercy — and  then  just 
can’t  be  bothered.  There  is,  alas,  no 
indication  of  forgiveness  on  his  part 
— the  film  is  entirely  unconcerned 
with  religion — but  it  at  least  shows 
that  revenge  is  very  far  from  being 
its  own  reward. 

I thought  John  Mills  miscast  as  the 
would-be  self-avenger. 

T.  C.  F. 

APRIL  IN  PARIS 

Starring:  Doris  Day,  Ray  Bolger. 

Producer:  William  Jacobs. 

Director:  David  Butler.  A Warner 
Bros.  Picture,  in  Technicolor. 
Certificate:  A.  Category:  B. 

Running  time : 90  minutes 

approximately . 

This  musical  is  not  to  be  ranked 
very  high.  Doris  Day,  who  is  well 
partnered  by  Ray  Bolger,  dances  and 
sings  charmingly,  though  the  songs 
are  not  particularly  interesting.  While 
crossing  the  Atlantic  on  a luxury  liner 
the  two  protagonists  apparently 
spend  their  time  dodging  in  and  out 
of  each  other’s  cabins  till  one  could 
scream  with  boredom.  The  honours 
undoubtedly  go  to  Claude  Dauphin  as 
a seemingly  amorous  but  really 
entirely  domestic  Frenchman. 

T.  C.  F. 


Q 
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ABOVE  AND  BEYOND 
Starring:  Robert  Taylor, . Eleanor 

Parker.  Producers  and  Directors: 
Melvin  Frank  and  Norman 
Panama.  Presented  by  M.-G.-M. 
Certificate-.  A.  Category.  B. 
Running  time : 122  minutes. 

A piece  of  fiction  built  upon  the 
dropping  of  the  atom  bomb  on 
Hiroshima.  The  officer  in  charge  of 
the  preparations  for,  and  the  carrying 
out  of,  that  grim  operation  may  or 
may  not  have  behaved  as  he  is  made 
to  do  in  the  film.  Anyway  it  makes 
a good  story,  though  I thought  even  - 
one  in  general  and  Robert  Taylor  in 
particular  were  a little  too  much  on 
the  tense  side : though  possibly  that 
is  inevitable  in  a tale  of  this  nature. 

T.  C.  F. 

THE  BAD  AND  THE  BEAUTIFUL 
Starring:  Lana  Turner,  Kirk  Douglas, 
Walter  Pidgeon,  Dick  Powell, 
Barry  Sullivan,  Gloria  Grahame, 
Gilbert  Roland,  with  Leo  G. 
Garoil,  Vanessa  Brown.  Producer: 
John  Houseman  . Director: 
Vincente  Minelli.  Distributors: 
M.-G.-M.  Certificate : A.  Cate- 
gory: A.  Running  time : 118 

minutes. 

Hollywood  seems  bent  on  taking  its 
own  lid  off  just  now.  Shortly  after 
The  Star  comes  this  saga  of  the 
studios.  This  time  there  is  plenty  of 
intelligence,  humour  and  subtlety. 

The  picture,  which  has  a strong 
cast,  a notable  director  and  a good 
script,  is  one  which  will  appeal  chiefly 
to  those  who  have  at  some  time  stood 
behind  the  cameras,  and  not  at  all  to 
those  who  think  that  all  films  should 
be  about  nice  people  behaving  well  in 
every  respect. 

The  story  is  about  the  ruthless  son 
of  a hated  founder  of  the  film 
industry.  (Note  the  implication  of 
heredity.)  It  describes  how  he  makes 
three  people  in  a professional  sense 
and  breaks  them  in  a personal.  Yet 


for  all  his  selfishness  he  has  a certain 
charm  and  it  is  not  altogether  surpris- 
ing that  director,  actress  and  script- 
writer should  succumb  to  it  in 
different  ways. 

Though  it  is  long,  the  film  is 
calculated  to  hold  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  bored  by  the  super- 
ficial and  the  hackneyed. 

Q- 

SPRINGFIELD  RIFLE 

Starring:  Gary  Cooper,  Phyllis  Thaxter, 
David  Brian,  with  Paul  Kelly, 
Lon  Chaney.  Producer:  Louis  F. 
Edelman.  Director:  Andre  DeToth. 
Distributors:  Warner  Bros.  In 
WamerColor.  Certificate : U. 

Category:  B.  Running  time:  90 
minutes. 

“It  is  the  time  of  the  American 
Civil  War.”  It  is  indeed.  And  the 
sound-track  rises  to  the  occasion  by 
playing  John  Brown’s  Body  and 
Dixie  at  suitable  moments. 

The  Springfield  rifle  is  breach- 
loading,  a great  improvement  on  the 
kind  hitherto  in  use  in  which — let  me 
endeavour  to  avoid  technicalities — 
the  ammunition  was  bunged  down 
the  spout.  The  introduction  of  the 
Springfield  has  considerable  effect 
upon  the  course  of  the  war. 

Even  more  decisive,  it  seems,  is  the 
fact  that  as  the  result  of  Gary 
Cooper’s  exploits  intelligence  is  at  last 
permitted  and  encouraged  in 
Washington.  ("Intelligence”  is  here 
used  in  the  sense  of  counter-espionage 
or  undercover  work.) 

This  film  will  solve  the  problem  of 
where  to  take  the  junior  schoolboy. 
It  is  a movie  which  moves  and  there 
is  riding  and  shooting,  an  escape 
from  captivity  and  none  of  what  he 
would  contemptuously  call  love.  The 
only  woman  involved  is  the  hero’s 
wife  and  she  is  kept  very  much  in 
her  place.  A dim  view  might  be 
taken  of  their  son  but  he  rarely 
appears. 


Q- 
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HANGMAN’S  KNOT 
Starring:  Randolph  Scott,  with  Donna 
Reed,  Claude  Jarman,  Jnr.,  Mark 
Faylen,  Lee  Marvin.  Producer: 
Harry  Joe  Brown.  Writer  and 
Director:  Roy  Huggins.  Techni- 
color. A -Columbia  Picture. 
Certificate : U.  Category ; 

Running  time'.  81  minutes. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  know  how  to 
category  pictures  of  this  kind.  The 
story,  on  familiar  lines,  does  not 
make  any  great  demands  on  the 
intelligence  and  might  for  that  reason 
suit  the  little  ones,  yet  the  shooting 
and  violence  are  a savagery  which 
can  only  too  easily  recommend  itself 
to  the  mentally  retarded  adolescent. 
And  as  I think  the  film  has  nothing 
to  offer  the  adult,  not  even  the  thrill 
of  an  X grading  and  disappointed 
hopes,  how  am  I to  grade  it?  I 
should  describe  the  film  as  a Western 
in  Nevada  and  say  no  more  about  it. 

X. 

LET’S  LIVE  AGAIN 
Starring:  John  Emery,  Hillary  Brooke, 
with  Taylor  Holmes,  Diana 
Douglas,  James  M i 1 1 i c a n . 
Producer:  Hubert  I.  Leeds. 

Director:  Frank  N.  Selzer.  Distrib- 
utors: Monarch  Film  Corporation. 
Certificate'.  A.  Category : B. 

Running  time : 70  minutes. 

It  would  be  quite  true  to  say  that 
this  picture  is  all  about  reincarnation 
and  mental  deficiency.  It  would  also 
be  very  misleading,  for  the  film  has 
no  serious  pretensions.  It  is  American, 
of  the  second  feature  type,  and  about 
an  atomic  scientist  who  believes  that 
his  brother,  whom  he  mistakenly 
supposes  to  be  dead,  has  returned  to 
earth  in  the  form  of  a dog.  The  fact 
that  the  victim  of  this  delusion  ends 
up  in  a mental  home  is  not  in  the 
least  distressing  because  the  treat- 
ment removes  the  whole  thing  from 
the  realm  of  reality  to  that  of 
artificial  comedy. 


Except  perhaps  to  the  hyper- 
sensitive the  film  is  unobjectionable. 
It  is  competently  acted  and  some- 
times amusing.  But  those  who  are 
easily  bored  would  be  wise  to  give  it 
a miss. 

Q- 

STREET  CORNER 

Starring:  Anne  Crawford,  Peggy 

Cummins,  Rosamund  John. 
Producer:  William  MacQuilty. 

Director:  Maurice  Box.  Certifi- 
cate : U.  Category : For  adults. 
Running  time  : 94  minutes. 

I don’t  suppose  the  average  girl 
who  becomes  a policewoman  attains 
glamour  thereby  but  this  film  hints 
that  such  a happy  consummation  is  not 
entirely  beyond  the  bounds  of 
possibility.  It  is  a documentary 
carried  out  as  documentary  films  ought 
to  be.  There  is  any  amount  of  incident 
and  not  a little  excitement.  Everyone 
will  get  some  thrill  from  the  rescue  of 
a neglected  child  from  a dangerous 
roof  parapet.  This  is  really  well  done 
— perhaps  better  than  anything  else  in 
the  film.  The  story  is  so  arranged  that 
without  boredom  the  work  of  the 
women  police  in  all  its  departments  is 
put  before  us  in  such  a sympathetic 
way  that  one  feels  there  ought  to  be  a 
rush  of  recruits  to  this  useful  and 
efficient  force. 

There  is  a chase  at  the  end  which  is 
as  good  as  anything  of  its  kind  and  the 
personality  of  Rosamund  John  goes  a 
long  way  to  giving  the  right  touch  of 
optimism  about  the  potentialities  of 
human  nature  which  is  so  necessary  if 
films  of  this  kind  are  not  going  to 
depress  us  utterly.  Just  for  the  sake 
of  criticising  one  must  regret  the 
assumption  that  divorce  is  justified 
under  certain  circumstances  and  at  the 
end  one  is  left  wondering  whether 
policewomen  (like  other  women)  ever 
have  an  ordinary  human  row  with  one 
another.  But  on  the  whole  it  is  a 
most  enjoyable  film. 

J.  C. 
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Will  their  timing  have  let  them  down?"  The 
arson  and  his  bishop  wait  anxiously  for  the 
verd ict 

THE 

TITFIELD  THUNDERBOLT 

Starring:  Stanley  Holloway,  George 
Relph,  Naunton  Wayne,  John 
Gregson.  Producer:  Michael 

Truman.  Director:  Charles 

Crighton.  Distributors:  G.F.D. 
Certificate'.  U.  Running  time : 
about  90  minutes. 

If  you  have  lived  in  a village 
where  there  is  a single-track 
railway  you  will  enjoy  this  film 
and  think  it  not  too  incredible; 
for  much  of  the  life  of  many 
English  villages  centres  around 
the  railway  station  where  you 
meet  odd,  fascinating  and  original 
characters.  The  characters  you 
meet  in  this  film  are  replicas  of 
the  odd  and  amusing  fellows  you 
might  meet  in  a village  in  Suffolk, 
Gloucester  or  Buckinghamshire. 

There  is  Mr.  Valentine 
(jauntinglv  played  by  Stanley 
Holloway)  the  bibulous  old  gentle1 


man  who  gives  his  financial 
support  to  buy  up  the  local 
railway  on  the  assurance  that  a 
bar  will  be  installed  in  the  coach 
and  thus  enable  him  to  have  his 
first  gin  at  8-47  a.m.  as  the  engine 
of  the  Titfield  Thunderbolt,  with 
the  local  parson  as  driver  and  his 
Lordship  the  bishop  as  fireman, 
takes  him  to  business. 

Needless  to  say  that  when  you 
get  a parson  and  his  bishop  aided 
by  an  old  timer  who  has  a weak- 
ness for  poaching  while  en  route 
driving  a train  there  are  bound  to 
be  sparks  of  fun  and  adventure. 


This  is  by  no  means  the  funniest 
film  that  has  come  from  my 
favourite  studios : the  Ealing 

Studios,  but  it  has  the  same  high 
merit  of  entertainment.  It  is 
merry  rather  than  witty  yet 
amidst  the  merriment  there  is 
some  telling  satire.  This  film  may 
not  create  great  gustos  of  laughter, 
but  it  will  keep  you  amused  all 


When  his  plan  for  stopping  the  train  has  fal4j 
Alec  Pearce  bribes  Hawkins  to  bring  his  st«H*l 
roller  into  battle 
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oishop  is  delighted  when  he  is  allowed  to  fire 


the  Thunderbolt 

the  time  and  long  after.  It  is  a 
fine  family  film.  There  is  nothing 
in  it  to  hurt  anyone’s  susceptib- 
ilities. Actors  and  the  action  of 
the  play  are  lively.  Dan  the  old- 
timer,  though  ugly  is  lovely. 

E. 

THE  STARS  ARE  SINGING 
Starring:  Rosemary  Clooney,  Anna 

Maria  Alberghetti  and  Lauritz 
Melchior,  with  Bob  Williams,  Tom 
Morton  and  Fred  Clark.  Director: 
Dorman  Taurog.  A Paramount 
Picture.  Certificate : U.  Cate- 

gory. C.  Running  time-,  ior 
minutes  approximately . 

A fifteen-year-old  Polish  girl  stows 
away  to  New  York.  She  has  a 
beautiful  singing  voice  and  contacts 
Jan  Poldi  a former  well-known 
operatic  tenor,  friend  of  her  dead 
parents.  He  and  his  friends  who 
include  a variety  act  team  try  to 
conceal  her  presence  from  the 
Immigration  authorities.  Eventually, 
after  a break  into  T.V.  and  radio,  the 
nation  is  aroused  sufficiently  enough 
to  demand  her  right  to  remain  in  the 
U.S.A.  and  all  is  well. 

A corny  story  but  having  its 
entertaining  moments,  particularly 
when  a spaniel  called  Red  Dust  does 


his  famous  “dead-pan”  act.  Miss 
Alberghetti  is  a somewhat  mature 
fifteen  with  a clear  bright  voice  which, 
however,  she  uses  too  mechanically; 
her  biting  grimaces  when  cutting  off 
a phrase  are  quite  fearsome.  Lauritz 
Melchior  no  longer  sings  “in  the  flesh” 
but  we  hear  one  or  two  of  his  prime 
records.  Rosemary  Clooney  is  a 
newcomer  with  a fresh  and  animated 
line  in  comedy. 

V. 

ROUGH  SHOOT 

Starring:  Joel  McCrea,  Herbert  Lorn, 
Roland  Culver.  Producer: 
Raymond  Stross.  Director:  Robert 
Parrish.  Released  through  United 
Artists.  Certificate-.  A.  Cate- 
gory: B.  Running  time:  ioo 

minutes  approximately . 

An  amusing  and  exciting  story,  all 
about  the  goings-on  of  MI5  versus 
foreign  spies  in  a quiet  corner  of 
Dorset.  A quite  harmless  and 
unsuspecting  American  colonel  gets 
involved  in  the  aforesaid  goings-on 
and  endless  complications  ensue 
terminating  in  an  exciting  chase  at 
Madame  Tussaud’s  with  much  smash- 
ing of  waxworks.  Roland  Culver  is 
perfect  as  the  imperturbable  gentle- 
man from  the  C.I.D. 

T.  C.  F. 

HOUSE  OF  BLACKMAIL 
Starring:  William  Sylvester,  Mary 

Germaine,  Alexander  Gauge, 
Denis  Shaw  and  Ingeborg  Wells. 
Director:  Maurice  Elvey.  Distrib- 
utors: Monarch  Film  Corporation. 
Certificate : U.  Category:  B. 

Running  time : 72  minutes. 

A British  second  feature  concerning 
a murdered  blackmailer  - and  the 
efforts  to  unravel  the  circumstances  of 
his  death.  Mediocre  story  with 
adequate  acting  from  a company  of 
players  capable  of  better  work.  Enter- 
tainment value  equivalent  to  com- 
parable Hollywood  product. 


A. 
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NEVER  LET  ME  GO 

Starring:  Clark  Gable,  Gene  Tierney, 

Bernard  Miles,  Richard  Haydn. 

Director:  Delmer  Daves.  M.-G.-M. 

Certificate : U.  Category:  B. 

Running  time  : 94  minutes. 

This  film  is  the  story  of  the  Russian 
wives  who  were  not  allowed  to  come 
out  of  Russia  with  their  husbands. 
As  such,  it  has  a true  background, 
which  makes  it  all  the  more  necessary 
to  produce  a convincing  film.  I was 
not  convinced.  Set  at  the  beginning 
in  Russia,  I found  Clark  Gable  miscast 
as  a newspaper  reporter.  One  of  the 
early  shots  was  of  the  American 
ambassador,  presumably,  declaring 
that  he  would  be  seeing  Molotov  on 
Monday,  which  seemed  to  give  a 
phoney  atmosphere.  The  general 
impression  was  one  of  weariness  that 
I had  to  sit  through  more  naive 
American  propaganda,  pointing  out 
the  stupidity  of  the  Russian  and  not 
providing  any  constructive  solution 
except  in  the  case  of  Clark  Gable  who 
is  able  to  smuggle  out  Gene  Tierney 
and  another  Russian  wife,  after  many 
a smile  from  Lady  Fortune. 

The  story  is  quite  simple.  The 
reporter  falls  in  love  with  the  dancer, 
marries  her  against  the  advice  of  the 
authorities,  and  is  then  told  he  is  to 
leave,  because  the  work  which  he  has 
been  doing  is  not  liked  by  the 
Communists.  He  tries  desperately  to 
get  a visa  for  his  wife,  and  is  given 
one  at  last.  When  they  are  about  to 
board  the  plane,  he  is  allowed  on 
ahead,  and  she  is  detained.  Forced 
inside  the  plane,  he  flies  off,  leaving 
her  on  the  airstrip.  Here  would  have 
been  an  effective  ending.  But  no. 
Having  no  success  in  New  York  or 
London,  he  plans  to  sail  in  via  the 
Baltic.  For  this  he  buys  a boat  and 
learns  to  sail,  eventually  being  helped 
out  by  a Cornish  fisherman,  who  goes 
with  him.  They  manage  to  arrange  for 
the  meeting  through  an  ingenious 
wireless  code  with  a reporter  in 
Moscow,  and  after  various  adventures, 
tending  to  show  the  Russians  as  fools. 


they  smuggle  out  his  wife  and  the  wife 
of  another  man  who  has  come  with 
them. 

The  story  is  quite  a good  one.  The 
propaganda  should  be  very  powerful. 
But  somehow  it  fails  flat.  I do  not 
think  it  will  make  many  people  see 
deeper  into  the  Russian  mentality,  so 
different  as  it  is  from  our  ovtn  And 
above  all  it  does  not  remind  one 
sufficiently  that  the  plight  of  the 
Russian  wives  is  still  the  same.  As  is 
so  often  the  case,  film  heroes  walk 
where  angels  fear  to  tread. 

M. 

THE  RING 

Starring:  Gerald  Mohr,  Rita  Moreno, 
Lalo  Rios.  Director:  Kurt 

Neumann.  King  Bros.  Production. 
United  Artists  Release.  Certi- 
ficate : U.  Category : B. 

Running  time : 90  minutes. 

The  Americans  are  turning  out  a 
number  of  films  in  which  they  appear 
to  have  a little  bit  of  a guilty 
conscience  about  the  treatment  of 
Mexicans  by  the  "Anglos”.  The  hero 
of  this  present  film  is  a Mexican  lad 
(Lalo  Rios)  whose  father  loses  his 
employment  with  increasing  age. 
Determined  to  earn  enough  money  to 
buy  his  father  a street  stall,  he  accepts 
the  offer  .of  a boxing  promoter  to 
become  a "fighter”.  Beginning  well, 
he  soon  proves  not  to  be  top  class.  His 
family  dislike  his  occupation,  he  loses 
fights  and  his  nerve,  but  carries  on, 
determined  to  make  a name.  He  is 
encouraged  in  this  attitude  by  the 
opposition  he  meets  in  the  streets  and 
in  bars  from  those  who  despise 
Mexicans.  He  is  too  sure  of  himself, 
and  engages  in  a fight  against  the  wish 
of  his  manager.  Though  his  opponent 
is  squared  by  the  manager  before  the 
fight,  he  is  determined  to  go  in  and 
win.  He  is  knocked  out,  has  to  leave 
the  ring  and  find  happiness  and  self- 
expression  elsewhere. 

There  is  nothing  very  deep  in  this 
film.  But  parts  of  it,  particularly  the 
fighting  scenes  and  the  "blood-lust” 


howls  of  the  crowd  seem  advanced  for 
a “U”  Certificate.  It  is  distinctly 
brutal  in  places,  and  would  not  do  any 
good  to  younger  members  of  the 
family,  unless  it  were  to  show  them 
the  less  clean  side  of  the  ring. 

M. 

THE  GAY  INTRUDERS 
Starring:  John  Emery,  Tamara  Geva. 
Director:  Ray  McCarey.  Monarch 
Film  Corporation.  Certificate'.  A. 
Category:  B.  Running  time: 

75  minutes. 

This  is  a comedy  dealing  lightly 
with  the  problem  of  the  psychiatrist. 
I do  not  know  whether  the  psychiatrist 
will  appreciate  the  comedy.  Perhaps 
it  laughs  too  much  at  the  difficulties 
that  will  arise  between  married 
couples.  Anyhow,  the  two  affected 
here  are  top  line  actors,  happily 
married,  as  the  public  think,  but  in 
reality  far  from  settled.  They  are 
continually  quarrelling  about  petty 
details  of  domestic  life — the  question 
of  whether  they  are  to  have  raspberry 
or  strawberry  sherbert  featuring  very 
large.  Proposed  solution  is  the 
infiltration  of  a psychiatrist.  Both 
husband  and  wife  have  the  same  idea, 
both  introduce  an  “old  college  friend’’, 
and  the  mix  up  which  follows  is 
amusing,  but  not  sufficient  to  bring  the 
house  down.  At  any  rate,  the  end 
implies  that  the  treatment  has  worked 
and  that  the  marriage  will  continue  to 
work,  but  the  film  cannot  be  taken, 
and  is  not  meant  to  be  taken,  very 
seriously. 

M. 

JUNGLE  PATROL 
Starring:  Kristine  Miller  and  Arthur 
Franz.  Producer:  Frank  N. 

Seltzer.  Director:  Joe  Newman. 
Certificate:  U.  Category:  B. 

Running  time:  60  minutes. 

This  is  a little  backwoods  story  of 
an  American  air-strip  somewhere  in 
New  Guinea;  the  story  of  a few  trying 
to  withstand  the  Japanese  hordes. 
This  small  band  of  men  are  worried 
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by  their  wonderful  good  fortune;  no 
harm  ever  befalls  them  though  up  to 
date  they  have  fifty  odd  Japanese 
bombers  and  fifty  odd  fighters  to 
their  credit.  They  live  in  fear  of  their 
jinx. 

Out  of  the  blue  comes  a lone  female 
entertainer  who  puts  on  a one-girl 
show  and  dances  with  each  man  in 
turn;  by  this  time  the  strength  of  the 
air-station  looks  like  a couple  of 
hundred  personnel  without  impairing 
the  physique  of  the  valiant  girl 
however. 

Soon  afterwards  the  jinx  is 
destroyed  and  only  the  girl  and  the 
skipper  are  left. 

Though  the  story  is  trite,  there  is 
plenty  of  action  and  some  good 
dialogue.  Just  an  entertainment  film 
which  doesn’t  say  much  but  is  a way 
of  passing  an  hour  which  you  don’t 
know  what  to  do  with.  A. 

DESPERATE  MOMENT 

Starring:  Dirk  Bogarde,  Mai  Zetterling, 

Philip  Friend,  with  Albert  Lieven. 

Producer:  George  H.  Brown. 

Director:  Compton  Bennett. 

Distributors:  General  Films. 

Certificate : U . Category ; C. 

Running  time  : 88  minutes. 

The  scene,  post-war  Germany;  the 
plot,  the  search  for  witnesses  of  a five- 
year-old  murder.  There  are  some 
more  eliminating  killings  and  finally 
what  we  might  have  called  the  Fourth 
Man  pays  for  his  callous  crimes. 
The  principal  searcher  is  a Dutchman 
who,  thinking  with  the  reported  death 
of  his  girl  that  life  had  nothing  more 
to  offer,  had  confessed  to  a murder  he 
had  not  committed.  This  was  hardly 
credible  and  very  foolish.  The  girl 
turns  up  at  his  prison  and  life  has  its 
sweets  to  offer  once  again.  He  escapes. 
The  story  resolves  into  a struggle 
against  the  police  and  against  the  long 
arm  of  the  arch-criminal. 

Once  the  original  incredibility  is 
accepted  it  is  an  exciting  story  and  a 
swift-moving  film.  There  is  nothing 
high-brow  about  it.  No  depths  are 
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stirred.  Men  will  not  argue  about  this 
or  that  characterisation.  But  it  is  a 
competent  thriller. 

X. 

SOUTH  OF  ALGIERS 
Starring:  Van  Heflin,  Wanda  Hendrix 
and  Eric  Portman,  with  Charles 
Goldner  and  Jacques  Francois. 
Director:  Jack  Lee.  Distributors: 
A.B.C.  Ltd.  Certificate:  U. 

Category : B.  Running  time: 

95  minutes  approximately . 

Films  can  be  very  educational. 
In  this  one  we  hear  a lot  about 
archaeology  and  the  lost  tomb  of 
Marcu  Manilius,  said  to  contain  the 
priceless  mask  of  Moloch.  We  are 
shown  some  very  interesting  shots  of 
native  life  in  Tunis  and  the 
neighbourhood  and  the  desert  villages 
and  the  odd  hospitality  of  the 
Bedouins.  The  colour  is  good  and  the 
ruins  look  most  magnificent.  But  when 
we  have  sa:d  that,  the  film  seems  to 
conform  to  pattern  surprisingly  easily. 
We  have  boy  meeting  girl,  villain 
seeking  priceless  treasure  (for  gain, 
not  for  posterity)  bandits  torturing 
hero,  pursuit  across  the  desert, 
reconciliation  all  round  and  final  fade 
out. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  some 
very  stupid  behaviour  on  the  part  of 
most  characters,  the  fi'm  is  sufficiently 
“different”  in  approach  and  texture  to 
make  one  think  it  is  better  than  in 
fact  it  is.  Acting  honours  are  not  too 
high,  and  the  best  of  these  are  the 
desert  folk  and  the  bargaining 
gentlemen  in  the  bazaars. 

V. 


Cover  Picture 

Dan  ( Hugh  Griffith)  hurries 
back  the  passengers  to  their 
seats  in 

“The  Tit  field  Thunderbolt’’ 


METROSCOPIX 

3 Dimensional  Film.  Certificate  : A. 

Category:  B.  Running  time: 

20  minutes. 

Heralded  as  the  first  of  its  land, 
this  film  is  no  more  than  a series  of 
demonstrations  of  how  the  three 
dimension  film  of  the  future  works. 
It  is  not  a “natural  vision”  picture, 
a pair  of  red  and  green  glasses  being 
issued  for  use,  and  the  opening  shots 
explain  how  the  eye  works,  together 
with  the  need  for  two  lenses  etc. 

The  effect  is  interesting  and  can  be 
terrifying.  It  is  certainly  both  tiring 
and  nerve-racking.  Much  of  the  time 
was  taken  up  having  things  thrown  at 
one  with  alarming  accuracy  and  force, 
for  this  was  a demonstration  rather 
than  a story  film.  As  a demonstration 
it  made  me  feel  that  I should  be  too 
tired  and  have  too  much  eye-strain  to 
live  through  a full-length  feature. 
And  comparing  notes  afterwards  with 
the  others  who  had  seen  the  show,  the 
opinion  seemed  general,  as  we  peered 
at  each  other  and  tried  to  recover 
single  focus  vision!  For,  apart  from 
the  sense  of  impact  that  the  constant 
approach  of  objects  made,  there 
tended  to  be  a slight  double  image,  a 
ghost  to  the  left  of  the  image  itself, 
similar  to  the  effect  on  a range-finder 
before  the  focus  is  achieved. 

In  view  of  the  arrival  of  “3  D”  by 
natural  vision,  this  picture  is  not 
likely  to  be  important,  but  if  it  is  to 
continue  in  this  form,  then  it  needs 
much  development  to  make  it 
tolerable.  I would  hesitate  before 
seeing  this  type  again.  There  is, 
however  much  which  is  new  and 
thrilling.  Things  come  alive  in  a 
much  more  vivid  way.  It  would  seem 
from  what  I saw,  too,  that  acting 
would  be  much  more  necessary  than 
in  flat  films.  The  only  bit  of  acting 
to  be  seen  here  appeared  a bit  jerky 
and  unconvincing.  Perhaps,  then, 
“3  D”  will  improve  film  acting, 
bringing  it  closer  to  the  heights  of  live, 
stage  acting. 


M. 
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CONTINENTAL  FILMS 


MOULIN  ROUGE 

Starring:  Jose  Ferrer,  Zsa  Zsa 

Gabor,  Suzanne  Flon,  Colette 
Marchand.  Director  John 
Huston.  Distributors:  Indepen- 
dent Films.  Certificate:  A. 

Category:  C.  Running  time: 
1 19  minutes. 

This  is  a fairly  faithful  film  version 
of  the  life  of  Toulouse-Lautrec  (1864- 
1900)  who  developed  the  art  of  the 
poster. 

A man  who  sets  out  to  create  a 
biography  in  any  medium  must 
possess  the  psychological  powers  of 
penetration,  sympathy  and  under- 
standing. John  Huston,  who  directs 
this  film  possesses  these  gifts  in  a big 
way,  so,  too,  does  Jose  Ferrer,  who 
plays  Toulouse-Lautrec,  with  the 
result  that  the  subject  of  this  film  is 
presented  as  a man  of  flesh  and  blood 
— tragic,  pathetic,  a cripple  more  in 
mind  than  body,  cynical  and  sad, 
haunted  by  love  which  he  never 
found. 

Scenes  in  this  film  evoke  the 
paganism  and  false  standards  of  life 
in  the  Moulin  Rouge  and  the  almost 
hysterical  wildness  of  the  Can-Can 
dancers;  but  you  must  see  this  film 
and  see  it  whole  if  you  want  to  be 
just  and  truthful.  I think  this  is  a 
good  film : it  at  least  shows  that  art 
and  the  brandy  bottle  cannot 
minister  to  a mind  diseased. 
Toulouse-Lautrec  was  suffering  from 
what  today  we  would  call  a deep- 
seated  inferiority  complex  brought 
about  by  an  accident  to  his  leg  when 
he  was  a child.  In  some  way  his 
life  is  not  unlike  the  life  of  Francis 


Toulouse-Lautrec  attempts  suicide  by  gas 


Thompson,  another  lonely,  loveless 
artist,  with  this  difference,  that  he 
resolved  his  complex  at  the  foot  of 
the  Cross. 

Toulouse-Lautrec  receives  the  Last 
Sacraments  at  his  death.  But — I 

didn’t  like  this  sequence  a bit — after 
he  has  received  the  Last  Sacraments 


Toulouse-Lautrec  takes  his  new  friend  Myriammf 
to  the  circus 
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Jcse  Ferrer 


he  lies  back  and  we  see  pass  through 
his  mind  pictures  of  the  wild  life, 
with  the  excitable  Can-Can  dancers. 
I found  it  difficult  to  think  that  a 
man  who  had  just  received  Christ 
into  his  heart  would  so  quickly  fill  it 
with  such  unworthy  images. 

F. 


Colette  Marchand  as  Marie  Charlet 


DON  CAMILLO 

Starring:  Fernandel,  Gino  Cervi,  Vera 
Talqui.  Producer:  J u 1 i e n 

Duvivier.  Director:  Giuseppe 

Amato.  Distributors:  British 

Lion.  Certificate-.  U.  Category-. 

C.  Running  time  : 106  minutes. 

As  we  go  to  press  this  film  is  having 
a brilliant  run  in  three  West  End 
cinemas. 

When  I asked  Mr.  Luke,  manager 
of  the  Rialto,  to  what  he  attributed  ! 
the  success  and  popularity  of  this  film 
which  is  about  a feud  between  a priest 
and  a Communist  mayor,  who  live  in 
a village  in  the  valley  of  the  Po,  he 
said  that  he  believed  that  it  was  the 
warmth  of  the  picture  and  its. 
humanity  that  drew  the  crowds. 

The  nature  of  this  film  could  have  j 
acted  as  an  excuse  for  releasing  hate, 
social,  political  and  religious  bitter- 
ness; but  it  does  nothing  of  the  kind. 

I am  pleased  to  report  that  though 
feelings  between  the  priest  and 
Peppeno  run  high  they  never  run  riot, 
underneath  the  surface  there  is  the-  j 
unity  of  compassion  and  love. 

This  is  true  comedy.  Laughter 
follows  quickly  on  the  heels  of  pathos. 
The  famous  comedian,  Fernandel,  is 
superb.  In  other  hands  Don  Camillo 
might  easily  have  been  turned  out  on 
the  screen  as  a silly  old  buffer. 
Fernandel  presents  him  as  a good, 
honourable,  lovable,  if  somewhat 
unconventional  pastor. 

As  I watched  the  crowds  come  from 
this  film  I was  fascinated  by  the  look 
of  peace  and  happiness  on  so  many 
people’s  faces,  as  though  they  had 
suffered  a catharsis.  Perhaps  they 
had!  For  it  is  only  after  you  have 
enjoyed  the  fun  of  this  film  that  you 
realise  that  you  have  been  taught  to 
see  that  all  feuds  are  silly  and  that 
there  is  more  love  in  the  world  than 
hate  and  that  just  as  the  priest  and 
the  Communistic  mayor  really  loved 
and  respected  each  other  so  beneath  I 
the  political,  social  and  religious  I 
difficulties  in  the  world  there  is  £ 
compassion  and  love  if  we  would  only  \ 
clasp  it.  E.  I 
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LE  PLAISER 

Starring:  Jean  Gabin,  Danielle 

Darrieux,  and  many  others.  In 
French,  based  on  three  short 
stories  by  Guy  de  Maupassant. 
Producer  and  Director:  Max 

Ophuls.  A Columbia  Presentation. 
Certificate-.  X.  Category-.  A. 
Running  time'.  92  minutes. 

This  film  is  made  up  of  three 
separate  stories  adapted  from  Guy  de 
Maupassant,  each  of  them  intended 
to  show  how  Pleasure  enters  into  the 
lives  of  all  the  characters  even  if  only 
for  a brief  hour.  It  must  frankly  be 
said  that  all  three  stories  are  quite 
horrible  and  leave  behind  them  a 
feeling  akin  to  nausea:  not  all  the 
fine  acting,  direction  and  photo- 
graphy that  have  gone  to  the  making 
of  the  film  can  render  them  palatable. 
This  is  all  the  greater  pity,  since  part 
of  the  longest  tale  is  set  in  church  at 
a First  Communion  ceremony  which 
is  beautifully  ' and  faithfully  done 
save  for  one  very  minor  slip. 

The  film  has  quite  rightly  been 
given  an  X certificate. 

T.  C.  F. 

ONE  SUMMER  OF  HAPPINESS 
Starring:  Ulla  Jacobsson,  Folke 

Sundquist,  with  Edvn  Adolphson, 
Irma  Christensson,  G o s t a 
Gustavsson,  Berta  Hall,  John 
Elfstrom.  Producer:  Lennert 

Landheim.  Director:  Arne 

Mattson.  Distributors:  G.T.C. 

Swedish  dialogue  with  English 
sub-titles.  Certificate-.  A.  Cate- 
gory-. A.  Running  time-.  90 
minutes. 

There  is  something  touching  about 
young  love  especially  when  it  is  linked 
with  tragedy.  Yet  for  all  its  lyrical 
pretensions,  this  film  seemed  to  me 


less  interesting  on  the  human  than 
on  the  documentary  side.  Its 
portrayal  of  life  on  a Swedish  farm  is 
fascinating  but  the  emotional  story  has 
a certain  woodenness  and  crudity  and 
the  dialogue  includes  a rather 
ponderous  use  of  what  in  Greek  drama 
was  known  as  tragic  irony.  I felt 
that  I might  have  been  more  moved 
if  the  film  had  been  French  instead  of 
Scandinavian,  that  the  treatment  of 
such  a theme  might  be  one  of  the 
matters  which  they  order  better  in 
France.  Apart  from  one  character — - 
the  uncle  of  the  young  lover — the 
division  is  too  sharp  between  country 
and  town,  old  and  young,  Teligious 
and  (don’t  laugh!)  normal  people. 

I rather  disliked  the  young  man. 
The  girl  evoked  more  sympathy, 
frustrated  and  bewildered  by 
prohibitions  from  elders  who  provided 
no  positive  or  precise  philosophy  of 
life  and  love.  Though  I am  far  from 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  Swedish 
Protestant  pastors,  I really  wonder  if 
they  are  quite  as  unpleasant  as  the 
one  in  this  film — described  in  the 
English  sub-titles  and  publicity  as 
“the  vicar’’  or  “the  priest” — is  made 
out  to  be  by  his  compatriots. 

Extempore  prayer  at  a graveside 
enables  the  pastor  to  work  in  a 
denunciation  of  his  parishioners. 
Then,  while  he  remains  within 
earshot,  a layman  proceeds  to 
apostrophise  the  dead  person  and 
incidentally  to  get  his  own  back  on  the 
pastor.  What  opportunities  have  been 
missed  in  our  liturgical  and  onesided 
procedure  in  a cemetery! 

No  doubt  it  was  with  an  eye  to  the 
box  office  that  this  film  is  liberally 
peppered  with  anticlericalism  and 
provided  with  a dash  of  nudity. 
I am  quite  unconvinced  by  the 
allegation  that  it  was  necessary  to  the 
development  of  the  story  that  the 
young  lovers  should  bathe  together 
stark  naked..  Nor  are  their  activities 
confined  to  swimming.  Of  course 
they  are  well  away  from  the  camera. 
But  the  conclusion  of  the  President  of 
the  Swedish  -Censorship  Committee 
that  this  scene  could  not  be  morally 
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harmful  to  anybody  will  be  taken  with 
a grain  of  salt  alike  by  the  experienced 
confessor  and  the  student  of  morbid 
psychology. 

Q. 

THE  LOVERS  OF  TOLEDO 

Starring:  Alida  Valli  and  Pedro 

Armendariz,  with  Frangoise  Arnoul 
and  Ferard  Landry.  Director: 
Henry  Decoin.  Distributors: 
Archway  Film  Distributors.  Certi- 
ficate: A.  Category : B. 

Running  time : 90  minutes 

approximately . 

A film  with  a French  director,  made 
in  collaboration  with  Italian,  French 
and  Spanish  producers,  with  Mexican, 
Austrian  and  French  players  turns  out 
to  be  a melodramatic,  tedious  novelette 
about  love,  jealousy  and  revenge  set 
in  a highly  coloured  Spain  in  1825. 
The  best  thing  in  the  film  is  the 


photography,  mainly  exteriors,  shot,  I 
imagine,  in  Spain  itself.  Alida  Valli 
and  Pedro  Armendariz  have  both  done 
very  much  better  work  and  Henry 
Decoin,  whose  Trois  Telegrammes 
charmed  so  many  people  in  London 
last  year,  seems  to  have  been  quite  out 
of  his  element  in  the  hot  Spanish  sun. 

Several  church  scenes  will  interest 
those  who  think  that  the  Liturgy  is  ! 
universal:  in  this  church  they  say  the 
Psalm,  "Judica  me  Deus”  after  Holy 
Communion  and  whereas  ladies  kneel 
devoutly  during  Mass,  gentlemen  I 
lounge  and  chatter  on  drapery  chairs. 

The  characters  speak  in  various  ; 
languages;  those  who  cannot  manage  | 
English  have  an  obliging  dubbing 
service  to  make  it  easier  for  the 
English  audiences.  However,  as  I 
left  the  cinema  after  the  show  I heard 
one  usherette  say  to  another:  “It’s  a 
lovely  film!”  And  they  should  know! 

V. 


New  Heligious  Doeumentaries 


MEN  IN  WHITE 

16mm.  Kodachrome.  Producers:  The 
White  Fathers.  Commentator: 
Wilfred  Pickles.  Category : C. 

Running  time  : 40  minutes. 

It  is  always  good  news  to  hear  of 
new  religious  films  coming  on  the 
market:  the  commercial  interests  are 
now  making  it  increasingly  difficult 
for  16mm.  users  to  show  commercial 
films  and  the  only  complete  answer  is 
the  production  of  more  and  more 
independent  films.  We  are,  therefore, 
particularly  glad  to  welcome  Men  In 
White  which  is  not  only  new  but 
represents  a considerable  advance 
technically  on  much  that  we  have  seen 
from  similar  sources.  There  are  one 
or  two  places  where  we  think  a little 
tightening  up  would  have  added  to  the 
point  and  the  musical  background,  is 
at  times,  too  noisy  for  all  tastes.  But 
these  are  minor  blemishes. 

The  story  is  of  a young  workman 


who  joins  the  White  Fathers  as  a 
lay-brother.  We  follow  his  postulancy 
and  novitiate  and  see  him'  professed. 
We  join  in  the  lectures  which  prepare 
him  for  his  future  life  on  the  African 
Mission  during  which  we  are  shown 
the  types  of  people  he  will  get  to  know 
and  the  kinds  of  jobs  he  will  need  to 
do. 

Though  it  is  made  for  the  White 
Fathers,  Men  In  White  has  a wider 
significance,  underlining  as  it  does  the 
special  place  occupied  by  the  Religious 
Brother  in  the  Catholic  world  today. 
Just  as  the  increasing  secularisation  of 
education  makes  it  more  than  ever 
necessary  to  have  men  dedicated  in 
religion  to  the  teaching  of  youth,  so 
the  materialistic  self-seeking  of  many 
manual  workers  today  needs  to  be 
rectified  by  the  realisation  that  the 
work  of  his  hands  can  be  consecrated 
to  God’s  service  as  well  as  to  man’s. 
This  is  the  great  achievement  of  Men 
In  White. 


J.  A.  V.  B. 
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MARY 

16mm.  Sound  Colour  Production. 
Producers:  Society  of  St.  Paul. 
Category : C.  Running  time : 

80  minutes. 

This  is  an  interesting  piece  of  work 
which  may  very  well  blaze  a trail  for 
the  production  of  some  really 
distinguished  religious  films.  Imagina- 
tion, high  purpose,  a fine  poetic  sense 
have  been  brought  to  its  creation;  I 
am  sure  that  it  will  help  in  some  way 
to  increase  devotion  to  Our  Lady; 
nevertheless  I am  bound  to  say  that 


many  people  in  the  British  Isles  will 
accept  it  rather  coolly  if  not  coldly. 

It  is  too  sweet,  too  overpoweringly 
devout,  too  flowery  and  it  jumps  about 
too  much.  It  tries  to  say  too  much. 
In  this  one  film  there  are  at  least  two 
films — one  depicting  the  life  of  Our 
Lady  on  earth,  the  other  showing  the 
part  she  plays  in  the  mystical  body  of 
Christ  which  is  the  Church.  Like  every 
true  work  of  art  this  film  needs  to 
suffer  the  process  of  selection  and 
elimination.  It  is  badly  dubbed  and 
very  badly  edited. 

E. 


C.F.I.  Notes 


Film  Ball 

A relapse  into  ’flu  has  prevented  an 
earlier  reference  to  the  result  of  the 
C.F.I.  Film  Ball.  As  a social  event, 
star-studded  and  well  organised,  it 
was  a great  success.  Alas,  the 
support  we  expected  from  our 
members  and  friends  was  less  than 
the  minimum  needed  to  make  a 
profitable  venture  and  we  ended  up 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  column.  One 
can  enumerate  several  possible  causes 
for  the  result:  ’flu,  etc.,  but  there  it 
is,  we  are  worse  off  than  ever ! The 
question  now  is,  how  long  do  we  carry 
on? 

Stars 

We  are  very  grateful  to  the  number 
of  prominent  people  in  the  entertain- 
ment world  who  put  themselves  to 
inconvenience  to  be  present.  Anne 
Shelton,  Elizabeth  Allan,  Zena 
Marshall,  Veronica  Dunne,  John 
Gregson,  Bruce  Trent,  Steve  Race 
were  on  our  programme;  Owen 
Brannigan,  Georgie  Wood,  Cecil 
McGivern,  Richard  Afton  turned  up 
regardless.  We  were  particularly 
grateful  to  Georgie  Wood,  who  is  so 
generous  in  his  appearances  for  so 
many  charities  and  whom  we 


deliberately  did  not  invite  this  time 
because  we  felt  that  we  might  be 
overdoing  it.  In  spite  of  our  omission, 
he  came  along  and  said  some  nice 
things  about  us  over  the  mike.  Coals 
of  fire ! 

Children  and  Films 

The  Study  Week-End  held  at  the 
Cenacle  Convent,  Grayshott,  January 
31st  to  February  2nd,  was  a success 
and  the  teachers  and  youth  leaders 
who  attended  encouraged  us  to  hope 
that  this  department  of  our 
programme  is  going  to  flourish.  We 
were  very  sorry  that  illness  prevented 
Father  Burke  from  attending,  but  his 
absence  was  more  than  compensated 
for  by  the  energetic  efforts  of  Miss 
Grace  Greiner.  Dr.  George  Winham, 
Ecclesiastical  Advisor  to  the  Catholic 
Education  Council,  and  Father  T. 
Cashin,  C.M.,  of  Strawberry  Hill, 
gave  useful  support  to  the  discussions 
organised  by  the  students.  We  hope 
to  repeat  the  Conference  at  Grayshott 
in  November.  In  the  meantime,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  other  teachers 
and  those  in  charge  of  youth  who  are 
interested  enough  to  do  something 
about  training  the  film  audiences  of 
the  future. 
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IN  ORDER  TO  BECOME 
THE  BEST 


Filin  can  and  must  play  a primary 
and  highly  effective  role  in  the 
development  of  peoples  today. 

Since  the  cinema  first  became  an 
important  force  and  the  lighted  screen 
penetrated  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth,  since  an  ever  larger  audience 
has  been  attracted  into  its  ever  vaster 
halls,  which  provide  an  ever  greater 
degree  of  comfort,  thousands  of  feet 
of  comedy,  drama,  documentary  film, 
animated  cartoon  and  fantasy  have 
been  produced,  always  with  an  eye  to 
the  box-office. 

The  facile  and  astonishing  success 
enjoyed  by  this  new  form  of  visual 
entertainment  caused  producers  to  seek 
to  give  the  public  what  it  wanted  and 
to  pander  to  the  dubious  taste  of 
audiences;  to  take  as  mentor  the 
financial  result  accruing  to  one  or 
another  set  formula,  thereby  creating 
a fashion  that  would  be  blindly 
followed  for  periods  of  varying  length. 

True,  certain  courageous  spirits 
attempted  to  escape  from  this  stifling 
environment,  and  their  brave  efforts 
resulted  in  productions  which  enjoyed 
unequal  success,  but  which  all  had 
new  trends  and  new  processes  and 
were  bravely  empirical.  These  efforts 
were  not  always  financially  rewarding: 
departing  from  the  accepted  formula 
as  they  did  and  thereby  bewildering 
a passive  clientele,  they  could  hardly 
be  so. 

Should  they  be  dispensed  with? 

Certainly  not.  In  a solidly 
constructed  industry  organised  so  that 
experimental  films  benefit  from  the 
excess  profits  of  current  distributions 
there  is  room  for  bold  experiment  and 
little  risk  of  serious  loss.  In  this  way, 
developments  of  all  kinds  are  made 
possible,  and  they  need  not  detract 
from  the  efforts  made  to  keep  a high 
standard  in  current  production. 

Too  often,  alas,  films  are  vehicles 


for  a complacent  display  based  on 
dubious  moral  standards.  In  films  we 
are  shown  too  many  "spivs”  and  too 
many  ladies  of  light  virtue,  too  many 
suggestive  pictures  of  semi-nude  stars 
whose  physical  attributes  are  prized 
above  their  acting  ability. 

Is  the  remedy  then  to  set  up  a strict 
censorship  which  would  forbid  the 
showing  of  haunts  of  vice,  the 
glorification  of  the  gold  digger?  No. 

The  remedy,  already  being  called 
into  practice,  is  to  clean  up  the  output 
of  each  country,  by  agreement  between 
men  of  good  will  and  sound  moral 
standards;  to  show  on  the  screen  noble 
actions  and  fine  characters,  and  the 
daily  round  of  the  people  of  various 
lands,  whose  way  of  life  is  not  all 
baseness.  The  defenders  of  the  cinema 
as  it  is  today  will  say  that  we  are 
trying  to  stultify  it  and  to  take  away 
its  freedom  and  hedge  it  around  with 
senseless  restrictions.  How  wrong 
they  will  be. 

Mud  is  not  the  best  material  from 
which  to  fashion  works  of  art,  and  it 
is  possible  to  create  characters  and  to 
develop  themes  whose  aim  is  not  the 
glorification  of  man’s  baser  instincts: 
the  adventurer  and  his  camp  follower 
can  be  shown  for  what  they  are  by 
being  contrasted  with  decent  men  and 
women. 

The  attitude  of  those  who  wish  to 
see  the  cinema  become  less  debased 
should  not  be  purely  negative,  and 
there  is  no  need  to  lay  down  rigid 
rules. 

Neither  is  it  necessary  to  fall  into 
the  opposite  excess  of  wanting  to 
change  the  whole  industry  from  top 
to  bottom  at  one  stroke. 

It  is,  however,  as  well  to  tell  the 
cinema’s  huge  clientele  what  is 
planned.  Spiritual  authorities  should 
co-operate  with  lay  authorities  in 
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warning  producers  of  the  growing 
danger. 

Without  interfering  with  the 
cinema’s  right  to  ceaseless 
development,  efforts  should  be  made 
to  prevent  its  being,  for  whatever 
1 reason,  a sadly  efficacious  teacher  of 
amorality  and  error. 


This  difficult  but  not  impossible  task 
can  only  be  tackled  successfully  by 
groups  that  are  strong  both 
quantitatively  and  qualitatively. 

Jean  Chataigner. 

By  courtesy  of  The  International 
Film  Review. 


SOME  FILMS 

REVIEWED 

NOTE.  Inclusion  in  this  list  does 

Jeopardy 

(B) 

(58) 

not  connote  positive  recommendation. 

Headers  are  reminded  to 

refer 

to  the 

Lion  and  the  Horse,  the 

(<~j 

(278) 

full  review  when  assessing:  a film. 

Made  in  Heaven 

(C) 

(275) 

Catecory  A,  indicates 

adults 

only; 

Man  Who  Watched  the 

B,  adults  and  adolescents;  C, 

family 

audiences;  D,  particularly 

for 

Trains  Go  By,  The 

(A) 

(32) 

children. 

Marching  Along 

(39) 

Marrying  Kind,  The 

(B) 

(274) 

Reviewed  in  “Focus’ 

(Vol.  V, 

Military  Policeman 

(C) 

(64) 

No.  12;  Vol.  VI,  Nos  1 

2,  and  3) 

Montana  Belle 

(A) 

(&3) 

Angel  Face 

(A) 

(64) 

My  Cousin  Rachel 

(B) 

(34) 

Appointment  in  London 

(C) 

(62) 

My  Man  and  I 

(B) 

(37) 

Assignment  Paris 

(B) 

(10) 

My  Wife’s  Lodger 

(A) 

(34) 

Because  You’re  Mine 

(C) 

(11) 

Narrow  Margin,  The 

(A) 

(10) 

Big  Sky 

•(B) 

(275) 

Net,  The 

(B) 

(57) 

Birth  of  a Nation 

(B) 

(35) 

One-piece  Bathing  Suit, 

Blackbeard  the  Pirate 

(B) 

(59) 

The 

(B) 

(32) 

Botany  Bay 

(A) 

(34) 

Pickwick  Papers,  The 

(C) 

(277) 

Cosh  Boy 

(A) 

(64) 

Plymouth  Adventure 

(59) 

Crimson  Pirate,  The 

(C) 

(38) 

Prisoner,  of  Zenda,  The 

(C) 

(36) 

Decameron  Nights 

(A) 

(58) 

Retreat,  Hell! 

(A) 

(8) 

Eistree  Story 

(C) 

(32) 

Ringer,  The 

(B) 

(33) 

Everything  I Have  Is 

Road  to  Bali 

(C) 

(11) 

Yours 

(C) 

(15) 

Royal  Heritage 

(C) 

(65) 

Father’s  Doing  Fine 

(B) 

(9) 

Ruby  Gentry 

(B) 

(04) 

Folly  To  Be  Wise 

(B) 

(14) 

Snows  of  Kilimanjaro, 

Fourposter,  The 

(B) 

(10) 

The 

(A) 

(15) 

Gentle  Gunman,  The 

(B) 

(272) 

Somebody  Loves  Me 

(B) 

(11) 

Girl  in  Every  Port,  A 

(C) 

(37) 

Steel  Trap,  The 

(B) 

(10) 

Golden  Arrow,  The 

(B) 

(34) 

There  Was  A Young 

Hans  Christian  Andersen 

(C) 

(13) 

Lady 

(C) 

(16) 

Holly  and  the  Ivy,  The 

(B) 

(274) 

Thief,  The 

(C) 

(35) 

“I  Don’t  Care"  Girl, 

Time  Bomb 

(59) 

The 

(B) 

(63) 

Trent’s  Last  Case 

(C) 

(273) 

Iron  Mistress,  The 

(62) 

Women  of  Twilight 

(A) 

(Co) 

It  Started  in  Paradise 

(A) 

(273) 

Yellow  Balloon 

(B) 

(33) 
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The  Power  of  the  Cinema 


There  does  not  exist  today  a means 
of  influencing  the  masses  more  potent 
than  the  cinema.  The  reason  for  this 
is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  pictures  projected  upon  the 
screen,  in  the  popularity  of  motion 
picture  plays  and  in  the  circumstances 
which  accompany  them. 

The  power  of  the  motion  picture 
consists  in  this,  that  it  speaks  by 
means  of  vivid  and  concrete  imagery 
which  the  mind  takes  in  with  enjoy- 
ment and  without  fatigue  ...  In  place 
of  the  effort  which  reading  or  listening 
demands,  there  is  the  continued 
pleasure  of  a succession  of  concrete 
and,  so  to  speak,  living  pictures. 
This  power  is  still  greater  in 

the  talking  picture  for  the  reason 
that  interpretation  becomes  even 
easier  and  the  charm  of  music  is 
added  to  the  action  of  the  drama. 

Everyone  knows  what  damage  is 
done  to  the  soul  by  bad  motion 
pictures.  They  are  occasions  of  sin; 
they  seduce  young  people  along  the 
ways  of  evil  by  glorifying  the  passions; 
they  show  life  under  a false  light;  they 
cloud  ideals;  they  destroy  pure  love, 
respect  for  marriage,  affection  for  the 
family.  They  are  capable  also  of 
creating  prejudices  among  individuals 
and  misunderstandings  among  nations, 
among  social  classes,  among  entire 
races. 

On  the  other  hand,  good  motion 
pictures  are  capable  of  exercising  a 


profoundly  moral  influence  upon  those 
who  see  them.  In  addition  to  afford 
ing  recreation,  they  are  able  to  arouse 
noble  ideals  of  life,  to  communicate 
valuable  conceptions,  to  impart  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  history  and 
the  beauties  of  tire  Fatherland  and  of 
other  countries,  to  present  truth  and 
virtue  under  attractive  forms,  to 
create,  or  at  least  to  favour,  under- 
standing among  nations,  social  classes 
and  races,  to  champion  the  cause  of 
justice,  to  give  new  life  to  the  claims 
of  virtue  and  to  contribute  positively 
to  the  genesis  of  a just  social  order  in 
the  world. 

The  cinema  speaks  not  to  individuals 
but  to  multitudes  . . . The  motion 
picture  is  viewed  by  people  who  are 
seated  in  a dark  theatre  and  whose 
faculties,  • mental,  physical  and  often 
spiritual  are  relaxed  . . . Moreover, 
stories  and  actions  are  presented, 
through  the  cinema,  by  men  and 
women  whose  natural  gifts  are 
increased  by  training  and  embellished 
by  every  known  art,  in  a manner 
which  may  possibly  become  an 
additional  source  of  corruption, 
especially  to  the  young.  Further,  the 
motion  picture  has  enlisted  in  its 
service  luxurious  appointments, 
pleasing  music,  the  vigour  of  realism, 
every  form  of  whim  and  fancy. 

(Pope  Pius  XI  in  his  Encyclical  on 
the  Cinema,  “Vigilanti  Cura”.) 


Catholic  Films  & Filmstrips 

NEW  1953 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES 

Now  Ready  and  Printed  on 
The  New  Dawn  Trust  Press 

• FILM  HIRE:  Catalogue  No.  7 2s.  6d. 

In  a new  style  with  many  pictures,  also  listing  strips 
arising  out  of  films. 

• SILENT  FILM  HIRE:  Catalogue  No.  2 6d. 

• FILM  STRIP:  Catalogue  No.  3 Is. 

Contains  many  pictures  and  new  releases. 

• TEACHERS’  STUDY  GUIDES  FOR  64  STRIPS  5s. 

DAWN  TRUST  STUDIO,  Aylesbury 


TO  LET 


Do  You  Live  In  London  ? 

Our  Film  Projection 
Unit  and  Library  of 
Films  are 

At  Your  Service 

at  a moderate  charge 

Particulars  from 

Catholic  Film  Institute 

157  Victoria  Street, 
London,  S.W.  I 


film  Strips  on  the 
Mass 

THE  SACRED  ACTIONS. 

74  frames.  Price  £1  Is.  Od. 
(postage  3d.). 

THE  MASS  FOR  LITTLE 
CHILDREN.  In  Full  Colour.  , 

22  Frames.  Price  12s.  (postage 
3d.). 

From 

THE  CATHOLIC  FILM 
INSTITUTE 

157  Victoria  Street 
LONDON,  S.W.1 


YOUR  FILM 

equipment 

If  you  are  thinking  of  buying 
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Impact  of  Cinema  on  Man’s  Spiritual  Life 


There  are  still  many  people  who  conscientiously  hang  on  to  the  prejudice 
that  the  cinema  is  not  the  proper  medium  for  religious  themes. 

They  argue  that  films  are  too  bound  up  with  material  images  to  evoke  genuine 
religious  concepts,  convictions  and  emotions. 

They  argue  that  religion,  which  is  the  relation  between  God  and  man,  is  too 
sacred  and  secret  an  affair  to  be  dragged  into  cinemas,  which  are  but  business 
houses  run  by  business  men,  who  are  more  interested  in  mammon  than  in  God. 

These  arguments  are  false.  To  us  they  savour  of  Jansenism. 

The  natural  channels  of  all  thought,  feeling  and  knowledge  are  the  senses. 
To  close  these  channels  to  religious  ideas  paves  the  way  to  the  denial  of  religion  itself. 

If  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  right  and  proper  and  effective  to  use  mystery- 
plays  to  bring  man  nearer  to  his  Creator,  can  it  be  less  right  and  proper  and 
effective  in  our  age  to  use  the  cinema  (which  is  but  a popular  extension  of  the 
theatre)  for  the  same  high  purpose? 

The  arrival  in  this  country  of  the  film  The  Diary  of  a Country  Priest  should 
prove  conclusively  that  in  an  imperfect  world  it  is  possible  to  produce  perfect 
religious  films,  which  will  make  no  one  squirm  or  squiggle. 

This  film,  free  from  the  slightest  tinge  of  propaganda,  has  the  power  to  touch 
the  depths  of  one's  being,  it  has  the  power  to  lead  a man  to  a holy  regard  for 
God  and  the  mysterious  workings  of  His  love  and  His  grace,  through  the  ministry 
of  His  Priests:  poor,  weak,  human  instruments. 

Its  effect  is  achieved  in  a way,  I make  bold  to  say,  that  could  not  be  achieved 
in  any  other  medium.  This  is  more  than  a film.  It  is  a prayer,  which  raises  the 
mind  and  heart  to  God. 

Speaking  to  an  audience  of  American  motion  picture  executives,  in  July,  1945, 
Pope  Pius  XII  said: 

“It  is  the  duty  of  public  opinion  to  sustain,  wholeheartedly-  and  effectively, 
every  legitimate  effort  made  by  men  of  integrity-  and  honour  to  purify  films,  and 
keep  them  clean,  to  improve  them  and  increase  their  usefulness.” 
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THE  STAR  SYSTEM 

And  The  MODERN  CHILD 

By  Darry  McCarthy 


In  a Secondary  Modern  School 
where  I taught  for  a time,  there  was 
a particularly  restless  class  of  14-year- 
old  girls  whom  the  staff  dreaded 
teaching. 

It  fell  to  my  lot  to  take  them  for 
Current  Events  once  a week.  The 
subject  did  not  interest  them  so  I 
sought  for  one  that  did.  (The 
syllabus  gives  the  teacher  great 
freedom  of  choice  as  a , consolation 
prize.)  They  were  all  interested  in 
films. 

Stars  Preferred  To  Stories 

In  the  first  lesson,  we  discussed  stars 
in  general,  and  the  children  were 
asked  to  relate  the  plots  of  favoured 
films.  In  the  process,  they  revealed 
that  no  story  interested  them  because 
they  could  not  remember  it.  Odd 
scenes  could  be  recalled,  but  the 
obvious  centre  of  all  their  interests  was 
the  star  and  the  star  system. 

As  I had  been  to.  a few  Command 
Performances,  I could  describe  the 
stars  in  the  flesh.  The  gratifying  hush 
amongst  my  listeners  was  broken 
when  I went  on  to  relate  that  many 
women  stars  were  wrinkled,  that 
some  male  stars  were  bald,  round- 
shouldered  and  grey. 

History  And  Criticism  Not  Wanted! 

In  the  next  lesson  I asked  the  girls 
what  they  thought  constituted  a 
star’s  life.  They  were  distressed  to 
learn  that  their  favourites  often  had  to 
get  up  at  6 a.m.  and  work  all  day  in 


a stuffy  studio  under  blazing  lights.  . 

The  technicalities  of  film-making 
did  not  stir  the  class.  They  did  not 
care  much  for  the  history  of  the*! 
cinema  and  they  objected  to  any 
attempt  to  develop  their  critical 
faculty. 

But  all  of  them  had  bulging  scrap- 
books of  cuttings  from  the  more 
"glamorous”  film  magazines.  Each  of 
them  would  stand  for  hours  in  the  hail 
outside  a West  End  cinema  to  see  a 
star  walk  in,  but  none  would  pay 
half-a-crown  to  sit  in  the  gallery  at 
the  theatre  to  watch  the  star  act  in  a 
play.  It  was  almost  as  if  they  were 
afraid  to  find  their  dreams  taking  on 
flesh  and  substance;  afraid  to  see  their 
idols  from  an  un-photogenic  angle, 
without  the  backing  of  music  and  the 
luxurious  trappings  of  the  cinema  half- 
world. 

Substitute  For  Saints 

As  the  lessons  progressed,  I could 
see  that  the  children  were  mesmerised 
by  what  they  were  learning.  But  the 
course  was  making  them  desperately  - 
unhappy. 

Suddenly  I realised  what  I was 
doing.  To  these  children,  without 
home-life  or  religious  training,  with 
no  interest  in  school  or  reading  or 
travel,  and  no  prospect  of  worthwhile 
employment,  film  stars  were  the  only 
outlet  for  frustrated  ideals.  They  did 
not  want  to  hear  of  stars  getting  up 
early,  growing  old,  working  hard,, 
looking  worried,  or  owing  a little  of 
their  success  to  a Director. 
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The  children,  introduced  to  grime, 
responsibility  and  disillusion  far  too 
early,  in  their  generosity  liked  to  feel 
that  somewhere  there  were  favoured 
beings  who  were  spared  the  ordinary 
mortal  woes. 

The  stars,  in  a barbarous  world, 
were  a shoddy  substitute  for  the  angels 
and  saints  the  children  had  never 
known.  They  were  the  miracle- 
workers,  who  had  achieved  the  heaven 
of  the  slum  adolescent — a flat  in  May- 
fair,  a Daimler,  a handsome  husband 
or  two.  On  them  the  rains  do  not  fall. 
To  them  no  moral  values  apply.  The 
girls  did  not  want  them  criticised  or 
analysed,  for  they  were  far  removed 
from  the  humdrum  world  of  factories 
and  wage-packet.  The  person  who 
criticised  one  of  them  or  reduced  the 
star  to  human  level,  was  making  a 
mockery  of  the  modern  equivalent  of 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians. 

It  is  not  religion,  but  the  Quota 
Quickie,  which  is  the  true  Opium  of 
the  people. 

Today’s  Idolatry 

Responsible  modern  film  critics  and 
societies  such  as  the  Catholic  Film 
Institute  hardly  begin  to  touch  the 
idolatry  of  our  day.  It  is  possible  to 
develop  critical  faculty  in  men  of 
faith,  but  if  we  destroy  the  star- 
system  amongst  the  rootless  poor,  we 
are  leaving  them  without  support,  in 
a horrifying  vacuum. 

Film-makers  have  recognised  that 
their  principal  market  today  is 
amongst  adolescents,  or  adults  with 
the  adolescent  mentality.  The  only 
way  to  knock  the  stilts  from  under  the 
cynical  originators  of  the  star  system 
is  to  give  film-goers,  not  better  films, 
but  better  models  of  behaviour,  finer 
targets  for  loyalty  and  love. 

Let  us  get  at  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  pagans  in  our 
industrial  cities,  teach  them  that  there 
is  beauty  and  love  beyond  and  above 
their  tawdry  spangled  human  idols, 
and  in  the  process  of  deepening  and 
strengthening  their  character  we  shall 
teach  them  to  face  the  day,  to  face 


reality  and  the  future  with  hope,  and 
to  forget  the  stuffy  shadowy  world 
which  binds  them  hand  and  foot  and 
soul  to  standards  which  do  not  exist 
and  to  “saints”  manufactured  by 
press-agents. 

As  long  as  the  modern  paganism  of 
our  way  of  life  exists,  there  will 
remain  a market  for  the  debasing 
products  of  most  of  the  film  studios. 

Give  the  people  Faith,  and  they  will 
lose  all  desire  for  tawdry  films,  seen 
five  nights  a week  in  a desperate 
attempt  to  escape  reality. 

In  fighting  against  the  showing  of 
poor  films,  we  are  not  merely  uphold- 
ing the  standards  of  taste,  but  doing 
something  far  more  worthwhile — 
taking  up  our  cudgels  against  a 
particularly  cynical  heresy. 

Yet  that  is  only  half  the  story. 
Film-fans  are  defenceless  enough  with- 
out our  taking  from  them  their  only 
standards.  We  must  see  that  better 
standards  are  available  — • a long, 
tedious,  immensely-rewarding  work, 
without  which  all  efforts  to  improve 
films  will  be  null  and  void. 


PILGRIMAGE 
TO  FATIMA 

The  complete  commentary  to  the 
film,  by  the  Very  Reverend 
Hilary  Carpenter,  O.P.,  with  26 
illustrations  from  the  film. 

Price  2s.  6d.,  post  free  2s.  gd. 

from 

THE  CATHOLIC  FILM 
INSTITUTE 

157  Victoria  Street,  London, 
S.W.1. 
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What  Can  I Do  About 
The  Movies? 

By  Very  Rev.  C.  Mayne,  S.J. 

Very  Rev.  C.  Mayne,  S.J.,  Rector,  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Werribee,  Victoria,  who  contributed  this  article  to  “Films  and  You” , 
has  written  and  lectured  extensively  on  the  cinema. 


First  of  all,  are  you  convinced  that 
films  matter?  When  you  go  to  the 
cinema,  you  relax  in  a comfortable 
chair  and  soon  you  are  in  a semi- 
hypnotic state  of  mind.  In  the 
darkened  theatre  your  eyes  are 
focused  on  the  lighted  screen,  where 
attractive  actors  draw  you  into  a new 
world.  Background  music  plays 
powerfully  on  the  emotions.  It  is 
easy  to  accept  all  that  you  see. 

“There  does  not  exist  today  a 
means  of  influencing  the  masses  more 
powerful  than  the  cinema.’’  A Pope 
said  that!  He  also  said  that  “the 
cinema  is  in  reality  a sort  of  object- 
lesson  which,  for  good  or  evil,  teaches 
the  majority  of  men  more  effectively 
than  abstract  reasoning’’.  The 
Communists,  urged  on  by  Lenin,  have 
used  the  cinema  for  evil.  Douglas 
Hyde,  once  a leading  Communist, 
tells  us  that  more  converts  were  made 
to  Marxism  by  means  of  films  than  by 
lecturing  or  reading.  Can  we  do 
nothing  to  see  that  the  cinema  is  used 
for  good  ? 

Choose  Your  Films 

The  Pope  has  challenged  us  to 
“raise  the  standard  of  the  motion 
picture  to  meet  the  needs  of  education 
and  the  requirements  of  the  Christian 
conscience”.  He  urges  us  to  make  it 
“a  really  effective  means  of  educating 
and  improving  men”.  “It  can  be,” 
he  said,  “it  must  be  a source  of  light 
— a really  helpful  guide,  to  all  that  is 


good.”  This,  as  you  see,  is  no 
condemnation  of  the  cinema  as  such; 
for  the  Pope  urges  everybody  to  do 
his  best  “to  promote  good  motion 
pictures”. 

How  is  this  to  be  done?  By 
supporting  good  films,  by  staying 
away  from  mediocre  and  bad  ones, 
and  by  encouraging  others  to  follow 
your  good  example.  The  solution  is 
as  simple  as  that ! For,  if  enough 
people  stayed  away  from  evil  or 
shoddy  films,  then  the  theatres  would 
not  show  them,  the  companies  would 
not  distribute  them,  the  studios 
would  not  make  them.  If  a film 
makes  money — whether  it  be  good  or 
bad  — another  of  the  same  kind  will 
follow.  Going  My  Way  was  followed 
by  The  Bells  of  St.  Mary’s,  just  as 
The  Man  in  Grey  was  followed  by 
Fanny  By  Gaslight.  So,  when  you 
put  your  money  down  at  the  box 
office,  you  are  voting  for  another  film 
of  the  same  kind  as  the  one  you  are 
just  going  to  see. 

If  you  are  one  of  those  people  who 
just  goes  to  the  cinema  out  of  habit 
without  troubling  to  find  out  what  is 
on,  you  are  behaving  in  an 
unenlightened  and  unintelligent  way, 
and  you  may  be  supporting  what  is 
unworthy  or  wrong.  You  are  certainly 
doing  nothing  to  improve  the  quality 
of  films.  If  enough  people  supported 
only  good  films,  then  producers  would 
provide  only  good  films;  for  they 
must  sell  their  products. 
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You  must,  therefore,  choose  your 
film.  You  do  not  go  into  a library 
and  ask  for  a book,  any  book.  You 
do  not  go  to  a play,  just  any  play.  Use 
the  brains  God  has  given  you  and 
choose  carefully  the  films  you  are 
going  to  support.  Try  to  realise  that 
what  you  do  7s  going  to  matter.  Make 
it  your  business  to  find  out  what  kind 
of  film  is  being  shown  and  help  others 
to  choose  by  recommending  films  that 
are  worth  while.  There  is  nothing 
theatre-managers  like  more  than 
word-of-mouth  recommendation  and, 
more  than  any  other  factor,  it  ensures 
a long  run  for  a film. 

Be  Live-Minded  At  The  Movies 

Young  people  spend  far  more  time 
at  the  cinema  than  they  do  in  church. 
If  they  are  not  to  be  influenced  by 
what  they  see  in  the  cinema  against 
what  they  hear  in  church,  they  must 
be  live-minded.  The  film  censor  may 
cut  out  what  is  grossly  immoral;  but 
false,  underlying  values  are  often 
there.  Our  Lord  told  us  in  the  beati- 
tudes what  would  make  us  happy  — 
the  cinema  often  stresses  the  opposite. 
So,  besides  those  films  that  win 
sympathy  for  divorce  or  suicide  or 
private  revenge,  there  are  many 
which  are  based  on  wrong 
ideas  about  love  and  marriage. 
Others  place  too  much  stress  on 
worldly  success,  riches  and  luxury. 
And  that  is  not  all.  Our  Holy 
Father  has  warned  us  that  “even  in 
the  movies  classed  as  morally 
unobjectionable,  the  people  live  and 
die  as  if  there  were  no  God,  no 
Redemption,  no  Church  . . . The 
consequences  of  these  neutral  films 
are  already  deep  and  wide’’. 

It  is  strange,  then,  that  the 
syllabus  of  education  in  our  schools 
scarcely  mentions  this  new  means  of 
expression  which  is  more  powerful 
than  press  or  radio,  more  powerful 
than  any  of  the  other  arts.  After  all, 
the  cinema  is  influencing  most  school 
children  and  will  continue  to  influence 
many  of  them  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives. 


We  want  you,  therefore,  to  be  able 
to  judge  the  content  of  films  and  their 
moral  values;  but,  besides  this,  you 
should  learn  to  appreciate  them  from 
the  artistic  point  of  view.  Your  enjoy- 
ment of  a film  will  be  much  greater 
if  you  know  something  about  the  way 
it  is  made.  Pay  attention,  then,  not 
only  to  the  acting  and  the  story,  but 
also  to  the  direction,  the  script,  the 
photography,  the  background  music, 
the  use  of  sound,  and  even  to  the  way 
the  editor  joins  the  shots  together. 

An  educated  person  has  some 
appreciation  of  literature,  music, 
painting  — why  not  of  the  cinema? 
You  learn  at  school  to  sift  what  you 
read  in  the  popular  press  and  you 
should  surely  know  how  to  evaluate 
what  you  see  and  hear  in  the  cinema. 
When  you  read,  you  are  able  to 
appreciate  something  higher  than  the 
comic  strip.  Do  you  not  want  to  be 
able  to  distinguish  worthwhile  films 
from  the  majority  whose  cultural 
level  is  not  much  higher  than  that  of 
the  comic  strip? 

Raise  The  Level  Of  Public  Taste 

If  we  are  to  get  better  films,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  raise  the  level  of 
public  taste.  The  plays  of  T.  S. 
Eliot  and  Christopher  Fry  would  not 
be  produced  if  there  was  not  an 
educated  public  capable  of  appreci- 
ating them.  It  is  the  same  with  films. 
The  Church  has  always  been 
interested  in  the  arts — music,  drama, 
architecture  and  painting  owe  much 
to  her.  She  is,  naturally,  interested 
in  this  new  form  of  art — often  called 
the  “seventh  art’’.  Indeed,  the 
cinema  is  so  important  that  Pius  XI 
wrote  a letter  to  the  whole  Church  on 
the  subject.  Recently,  too,  at  a big 
congress  in  Rome,  one  of  the  speakers 
urged  members  of  the  teaching 
Orders  to  study  the  uses  and 
technique  of  the  motion  picture  so 
that  they  could  train  their  pupils  to 
appreciate  it,  too.  Results  will  come 
when  intelligent  Christians  are  help- 
ing to  make  films,  but  we  must  also 
have  people  who  will  appreciate  and 
encourage  their  efforts. 
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If  you  are  going  to  be  a person  who 
can  really  judge  films,  you  must  read 
about  them.  There  are  some  splendid 
film  periodicals  in  which  you  can  read 
about  current  films  and  find  general 
articles  on  films.  You  can  spread  right 
ideas  about  the  cinema  only  if  you 
have  accurate  information,  based  on 
Christian  standards.  It  is  also  very 
helpful  to  join  a discussion  group  in 
which  you  can  enter  more  deeply  into 
the  question  of  the  cinema.  Useful 
handbooks  have  been  prepared  for 
this  purpose,  and  these,  along  with 
periodical  literature,  will  afford  ample 
matter  for  discussion. 

Have  Other  Things  To  Do 

Further,  the  whole  question  of  the 
right  approach  to  the  cinema  is  tied 
up  with  the  right  use  of  leisure.  If 
you  have  nothing  else  to  do,  you  will 
tend  to  drift  aimlessly  into  the 
cinema.  See  to  it,  then,  that  you 
have  other  things  to  do,  and  help  to 
provide  opportunities  of  healthy 
and  creative  recreation  for  others. 
Encourage  them  to  be  active,  to  use 
their  minds,  to  make  their  own  fun, 
to  spend  some  time  in  doing  good  to 
others.  By  fostering  entertainment  in 
the  home  vou  will  help  to  build  up  a 
virile  family  life.  It  is  sad  to  hear 
young  people  admit  that  they  often 
go  to  pictures  to  kill  time.  Time  is 
precious.  Help  them  to  use  it  well. 

To  sum  up:  choose  your  films,  be 
live-minded  when  you  go  to  the 
pictures,  cultivate  your  taste  for  good 
films,  have  other  things  to  do.  Do 
not  go  regularly  and  thoughtlessly  to 
the  cinema  once  or  twice  a week. 

Between  three  and  four  hundred 
feature  films  are  distributed  each  year 
in  Australia.  Very  few  of  these  are 
masterpieces;  ten  or  twelve,  perhaps, 
are  worth  remembering.  Most  of  the 
rest  you  can  safely  allow  to  pass  by 
without  your  support.  You  have 
heard  of  the  Hays  Office,  set  up  by 
the  film  companies  of  Hollywood. 
Take  the  head  of  that  office  at  his 
word.  Mr.  Hays  solemnly  stated  that 
"you  cannot  greatly  improve  the 
quality  of  supply  without  improving  the 


quality  of  demand",  and  this  was  to 
be  accomplished  "by  education  of  the 
public  in  order  to  raise  the  level  of 
audience  taste  and  support". 

This  has  been  put  very  clearly  by 
the  present  Holy  Father:  "One 

wonders  at  times  if  the  leaders  of  the 
motion  picture  industry  fully 
appreciate  the  vast  power  they  wield 
in  social  life,  whether  in  the  family  or 
the  larger  social  groups.  Oh,  the 
immense  amount  of  good  the  motion 
picture  can  effect!  That  is  why  the 
Evil  Spirit,  always  so  active  in  this 
world,  wishes  to  pervert  this  instru- 
ment for  his  own  impious  purpose. 
Public  opinion  must  support  whole- 
heartedly and  vigorously  every 
effort  made  by  upright  and  honour- 
able men  to  make  the  films  clean  and 
to  keep  them  clean,  to  improve  them 
and  make  them  more  useful.  We  pray 
that  God  may  prosper  this  work  for 
the  greater  good  of  young  and  old 
everywhere”. 

By  courtesy  of  the  Editor  of 
“Films  and  You” . 

Film  Strips  on  the 
Mass 

THE  SACRED  ACTIONS. 

74  frames.  Price  £1  Is.  Od. 
(postage  3d.). 

THE  MASS  FOR  LITTLE 
CHILDREN.  In  Full  Colour. 

22  Frames.  Price  12s.  (postage 
3d.)- 

From 

THE  CATHOLIC  FILM 
INSTITUTE 

1 57  Victoria  Street 

LONDON,  S.W.1 
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By  our  Panel  of  Priests 


Category  A,  indicates  adults  only;  B,  adults  and  adolescents; 
C,  family  audiences;  D,  particularly  for  children 


GRAND  NATIONAL  NIGHT 

Starring:  Nigel  Patrick,  Moira  Lister, 
Beatrice  Campbell  and  Betty  Ann 
Davies,  with  Michael  Hordern, 
Noel  Purcell,  Colin  Gordon  and 
Gibb  McLaughlin.  Director:  Bob 
McNaught.  Distributors:  Renown 
Pictures.  Certificate-.  A.  Cate- 
gory: B.  Running  time : 8r 

minutes. 

The  fact  that  this  film  still  bears 
upon  it  the  marks  of  the  play  from 
which  it  was  derived  does  not  mean 
that  it  has  not  also  some  interest  for 
the  film  enthusiast.  It  moves  and  the 
interest  is  maintained  to  the  last, 
neatly  coincidental,  close;  and  the 
acting  and  general  level  of  dialogue  is 
high.  However,  it  is  a pity  that,  even 
though  such  plots  have,  of  necessity 
to  be  mundane  and  remote  from 
considerations  of  piety,  the  authors 
show  so  little  regard  for  truthfulness. 
In  this  as  in  other  recent  films,  we 
find  characters  lying  as  the  first 
instinct  to  avoid  a troublesome 
encounter.  In  the  present  film,  it 
becomes  a feat  of  endurance  between 
the  police  detective  and  the  hero  as 
to  who  shall  prevail.  Though  the  hero 
is  innocent  of  murder  he  is  not 
innocent  of  lies  and  it  is  a pity,  as  I 
think,  to  present  such  ideas  as  normal 
and  permissible. 

The  story  of  a racehorse  owner  and 
trainer  whose  wife  is  a frivolous  and 
promiscuous  lover  of  the  high  spots 


and,  as  a result,  meets  sudden  death, 
is  well  told.  The  husband  is  suspected 
of  the  death  but  eventually  is  proved 
innocent.  The  ethics  of  the  police 
officer  do  not  seem  to  be  beyond 
reproach  in  that,  though  he  has  reason 
to  believe  the  woman’s  death  was 
natural,  he  still  tries  to  entrap  the 
husband  into  a confession  of  guilt. 
Still,  the  whole  thing  is  well- 
contrived  and  we  do  not  need  to  be 
too  critical  to  be  able  to  enjoy  it. 

The  acting  is  good  all  round.  I 
would  like  to  see  Moira  Lister  some- 
times play  the  role  of  a good,  decent, 
ordinary  housewife.  As  here,  she  is 
too  often  stereotyped  as  the  vicious 
worldling.  Nigel  Patrick  walks 
through  this  part  with  complete 
confidence.  Michael  Hordern,  as  the 
police  officer  is  excellent  and  the  other 
players,  too,  do  well.  Another 
grumble : I would  like  to  see  Beatrice 
Campbell  given  a role  that  needed  real 
effort  instead  of  the  colourless  females 
she  usually  essays. 

V. 


Cover  Picture 

Anna  Maria  Alberghetti  and 
Leo  Colman 
in 

“ The  Medium” 
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THE  WAR  OF  THE  WORLDS 

Starring:  Gene  Barry  and  Ann 

Robinson.  Director:  George  Pal. 
A Paramount  Picture. 
Certificate-.  X.  Category:  A. 

Running  time-.  80  minutes 
approximately . 

When  Orson  Welles  gave  a radio 
version  of  this  story  some  years  ago 
in  the  U.S.A.  people  thought  the  last 
day  had  come. 

Judging  by  the  enormous  crowds 
which  daily  clutter  the  pavements 
round  the  West  End  cinema  where  the 
film  is  showing,  there  are  still  a 
number  of  British  willing  to  be 
vicariously  scared  stiff  by  the 
destruction  of  the  world  by  mechanical 
Martians.  It  is,  perhaps,  not 
altogether  a good  thing  from  the  point 
of  view  of  respect  for  religion  that,  at 
the  same  time,  another  West  End 
cinema  is  advertising  the  Miracle  Of 
Fatima  with  publicity  that  suggests 
a similar  super-scientific  attack  upon 
our  poor  defenceless  planet.  The  craze 
for  so-called  "scientific”  films  seems 
to  me  to  be  a variant  of  the  sub- 
sadistic  element  in  people’s  character 
that  brings  capacity  crowds  to  any 
cinema  showing  horror  and  destruc- 
tion. 

Restraint  is  a word  unknown  in  the 
vocabulary  of  the  publicity  man. 
Whereas  in  the  case  of  the  Fatima 
film  we  may  reasonably  resent  the 
sensational  posters  which  can  only 
harm  the  message  intended  by  the 
film,  we  have  no  defences  left  in  the 
case  of  the  War  Of  The  Worlds.  Here 
the  vivid  imagination  of  the  publicity 
man  takes  second  place  to  the  head- 
reeling marvels  and  horrors  depicted 
on  the  screen.  There  is  nothing  left 
for  the  poor  fellow  to  invent. 

Needless  to  say,  this  film  is  a long 
way  after  H.  G.  Wells  and  the  locale 
of  the  Martian  attack  is  transferred 
from  Sussex  to  California.  As  my 
memory  of  the  book  goes,  a number 
of  other  incidental  details  are  also 
transferred.  Still,  for  those  who  like 
this  kind  of  stuff  there  is  nothing 


more  hair-raising  to  be  seen.  The  "X” 
Certificate  does  not  mean  that  the  film 
is  an  adult  film  but  that  some 
squeamish  people  may  be  upset.  I 
would  give  it  a "B”  classification  if  1 
were  sure  of  the  youngsters  who  might 
see  it.  It  is  for  the  parents  to  decide 
whether  their  children  are  likely  to  be 
upset  by  scenes  of  sudden  and 
scientifical  extermination;  of  cities 
crumbling,  of  crowds  of  terrified 
people  vainly  seeking  escape. 

However,  our  old  enemy,  the 
common  cold,  is  now  seen  to  be  not 
such  a bad  chap  after  all.  Whereas 
he  merely  sends  us  to  bed  with  a 
streaming  head  and,  if  we  are  lucky, 
a glass  of  hot  toddy,  he  attacks  the 
mechanical  Martians  with  deadly 
effect:  they  just  cannot  take  it  and  the 
world  is  saved  after  all  by  disease 
germs!  There  is,  I am  sure,  a valuable 
lesson  hidden  somewhere  here,  about 
the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  who  made 
all  things,  even  germs,  and  "saw  that 
they  were  good”.  I doubt  whether 
H.  G.  Wells  saw  it  in  that  light,  but 
then,  the  poor  wise  men  of  this  world 
are  really  rather  simple  souls  at 
bottom.  Much  will  be  forgiven 
them  because  they  know  so  little! 

One  must  pay  a tribute  to  the 
technicians  who  made  this  film.  It  is 
a first  class  job  and  will  keep  the 
curious  busy  for  a long  time 
wondering  "how  it  was  done”? 

V. 

STOP,  YOU’RE  KILLING  ME 
Starring:  Brodrick  Crawford,  Clairt 
Trevor.  Producer:  Louis  F. 

Edelman.  Director:  Roy  del  Ruth. 
A Warner  Bros.  Picture.  In 
Technicolor.  Certificate : A. 

Category:  B.  Running  time: 

go  minutes  approximately . 

An  amusing  technicolor  semi- 
musical, all  about  the  troubles  of  a 
gentleman  who  having  successfully 
sold  illicit  beer  during  prohibition, 
tries  to  go  straight  when  it  ceases. 
Much  fun  and  laughter. 


T.  C.  F. 
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STRANGE  FASCINATION 

Starring:  Hugo  Haas,  Cleo  Moore, 
Mona  Barrie.  Producer  and 
Director:  Hugo  Haas.  Certificate'. 

A.  Category:  B.  Running  time: 
80  minutes  approximately . 

A rather  hackneyed  story  of  a 
middle-aged  pianist,  who  is  loved  and 
run  by  a wealthy  widow,  suddenly 
marrying  a girl  much  younger  than 
himself  and  thereby  ending  in  disaster, 
from  which  he  is  finally  rescued  by 
the  widow  aforesaid.  Neither  strange 
nor  fascinating. 

T.  C.  F. 

THE  CRUEL  SEA 

Starring:  Jack  Hawkins,  Donald 

Sinden,  Denholm  Elliott,  Virginia 
McKenna,  Bruce  Seton,  Liam 
Redmond,  Moira  Lister.  Director: 
Charles  Frend.  An  Ealing  Studios 
Film.  Certificate:  A.  Category: 

B.  Running  time:  166  minutes 
approximately . 

Not  having  read  the  book  from 
which  this  film  is  derived  I am  quite 
certain  that  it  is  a good  thing  that 
I have  not.  The  film  as  it  stands  is 
an  excellent,  complete,  balanced, 
graphic,  terrifying  description  of  life 
at  sea  during  the  war.  From  whispers 
about  the  book  I am  also  certain  that 
it  was  an  excellent,  complete, 
balanced,  graphic,  terrifying  descrip- 
tion of  life  at  sea  during  the  war.  But 
it  was  a book;  this  is  a film;  an 
altogether  different  medium  of  expres- 
sion and  it  is  a mistake  to  confuse  by 
comparing  the  two.  It  is  also  evident 
that  the  more  unpleasant  elements  in 
the  book  have  been  omitted  from  the 
film  version  without  destroying  any  of 
the  bite  and  grip  of  the  original  story. 
There  are  awful  moments  in  the  film : 
one  of  the  most  telling  being  that 
during  which  the  captain  of  the 
corvette  causes  the  vessel  to  cut 
through  a swimming  group  of 
survivors  from  another  vessel  in  order 
to  drop  depth  charges  over  the  spot 
where  he  is  certain  an  enemy 
submarine  is  lurking.  But  there  is 


nothing  in  the  film  that  is  revolting 
for  the  sake  of  being  revolting.  It  is 
strong  meat  but  not  tasteless. 

It  is  the  story  of  the  transformation 
of  men  from  various  walks  of  civilian 
life  into  hard,  experienced  fighting 
seamen  under  a merchant  captain  who 
also  undergoes  the  hardening  process 
which  war  brings  about.  In  five 
years  and  in  two  different  vessels,  the 
captain  and  his  few  remaining  ship- 
mates manage  to  destroy  two 
submarines,  though,  as  the  Number 
Two  remarks,  “it  seemed  a lot  at  the 
time”. 

The  production  is  first  class  factual- 
fictional  work.  The  sea  location  work, 
pieced  out  with  war  film  records,  is 
among  the  most  convincing  of  its  kind 
that  I have  seen.  The  combat  scenes 
and  the  tension  produced  at  several 
key  points  in  the  film  are  handled  in 
a masterly  manner.  Charles  Frend, 
the  director  is  already  known  to  us  for 
his  fine  work  in  San  Demetrio  and 
Scott  Of  The  Antarctic.  Here  he 
surpasses  himself  for  competent  grasp 
of  the  essentials  of  first  class  film 
making. 

The  acting  is  uniformly  high  in 
quality.  Every  small  part  is 
realistically  presented.  Jack  Hawkins 
undoubtedly  gives  the  performance  of 
his  career  to  date  as  the  captain. 
Donald  Sinden,  in  his  first  film,  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  British  studios  as 
Lockhart;  Denholm  Elliott  continues 
to  justify  the  promise  of  his  earlier 
work  with  a sensitive  and  satisfying 
study  of  Morell.  The  women  in  the 
film  take  very  much  the  second  place, 
but  they  invariably  fit  their  small 
roles  to  perfection.  Moira  Lister, 
Virginia  McKenna  and  Megs  Jenkins 
all  play  with  fine  understanding  and 
sympathy  in  various  degrees  and 
intensities. 

The  photography  is  superb  and  the 
net  result  is  a film  of  which  we  can 
be  proud;  it  is  not  only  worthy  of 
British  studios;  it  is  worthy  of  the 
world  of  film  artists. 

The  title  is,  perhaps,  misleading.  It 
is  not  the  sea  that  is  cruel  but  man. 
Yet,  one  of  the  most  touching 


episodes  in  this  fine  film  is  the  rescue 
oi  the  survivors  from  a wrecked 
enemy  vessel.  The  humanity  of  the 
rescuing  sailors  is  the  same,  whether 
the  rescued  are  friends  or  foes.  Here 
is  a fine  tribute  to  the  essential 
humanity  of  man  to  man.  What  a 
pity  he  has  to  spoil  it  at  the  behest 
of  his  leaders. 

V. 

MAN  IN  THE  DARK 

Starring:  Edmond  O’Brien,  Audrey 
Trotter.  Producer:  Wallace  Mac- 
Donald. Director:  Lew  Landers. 
Distributors:  Columbia. 

Certificate : A.  Category.  A. 

Running  time  : 80  minutes. 

At  the  moment  any  full  length  3D 
film  will  attract  a considerable  audi- 
ence. Hence  this  film  will  get  by  in 
any  case.  As  for  its  intrinsic  merits, 
they  are  hard  to  find,  and  I am  still 
wondering  where  they  are.  Never 
does  the  film  rise  above  the  common- 
place. Yet  a plot  centring  round  a 
criminal  who  is  subjected  to 
leucotomy  and  is  cured  of  his  criminal 
tendencies,  losing  his  memory  in  the 
process,  offers  scope  for  dealing  with 
subtle  psychological  questions  which 
are  vexing  the  minds  of  most  people, 
from  theologians  to  the  man  in  the 
street.  The  chances  are  missed.  We 
have  a rather  rigid  performance 
devoid  of  subtlety  from  Edmond 
O’Brien  which  Audrey  Trotter  does 
little  to  relieve.  We  have,  in  fact, 
yet  another  gangster  film  in  which, 
what  interest  there  is,  is  concentrated 
on  getting  the  ex-criminal  to  recover 
his  memory  in  order  to  recover  the 
stolen  dollars  for  himself,  for  the 
gangsters,  or  for  the  insurance 
company,  who  knows  which? 

People  will  be  more  interested, 
however,  in  the  new  technique  rather 
than  in  the  film  itself.  All  must  admit 
that  it  is  an  interesting  experiment. 
Most  will  say  that  it  has  distinct 
possibilities.  Some,  that  it  will  super- 


sede the  ordinary  sound  film  as  the 
motion  picture  superseded  the  magic 
lantern.  At  the  moment  there  are 
certain  crudities.  First,  dark  glasses 
have  to  be  worn.  That  is  an  irritation 
to  anyone.  To  those  who  have  to  wear 
one  pair  already,  the  second  is  a 
positive  annoyance.  This  makes  one 
eye-conscious  when  one  wants  to  be 
film-conscious.  And  since  everything 
is  seen  through  dark  glasses  an 
inevitable  dimness  pervades  all 
things.  There  seems  to  be  no  agree- 
ment as  to  what  stereoscopic  effect  is 
achieved.  Opinions  differ  as  do 
people’s  eyesights.  To  me  everything 
seemed  to  be  very  near,  as  though  the 
figures  had  walked  from  the  screen 
into  the  auditorium.  Some  had  the 
experience  of  actually  featuring  on 
the  screen  themselves.  Evidently  you 
must  find  out  for  yourself. 

Certam  tricks  were  introduced  into 
the  film  to  demonstrate  the  realism 
of  the  new  technique.  Revolvers  were 
shot  into  our  faces.  An  owl  seemingly 
brushed  past  us  and  screeched  into 
the  roof.  A spider  dropped  on  our 
noses — I nearly  said,  down  our  backs. 
We  seemed  to  be  the  patient  under- 
going the  operation,  the  sinister 
masked  surgeons  attacking  us  with 
instruments — surely  we  could  have 
been  given  a complete  anaesthetic ! 
Other  effects  seemed  less  real  than  in  a 
2D  film.  The  chase  over  roofs  and  at 
great  heights  seemed  strangely 
unreal,  as  did  the  episode  on  the 
scenic  railway.  We  must  expect 
these  gadgets  and  effects  for  some 
time  until  the  novelty  of  the  new 
process  has  worn  off. 

And  the  after-effects?  Many  seemed 
dazed  as  they  emerged  from  so  long 
in  the  three  dimensional  film  world, 
and  were  like  pit  ponies  coming  into 
the  light  of  day.  Some  complained 
of  headaches  and  eye-strain.  From 
now  on  attendants  must  sell  aspirins 
as  well  as  choc-rces,  and  some  enter- 
prising firm  of  drug  manufacturers 
must  produce  a pill  to  be  taken 
beforehand  that  will  quell  the  sickness 
of  any  rough  3D. 


G. 
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TOP  OF  THE  FORM 

Starring:  Ronald  Shiner.  Director: 

John  Paddy  Carstairs. 
Certificate:  U.  Category ; B. 

Running  time  : 75  minutes. 

For  the  record  a few  lines  about  a 
I film  which  the  Press  was  not  invited 
to  see  but  which  features  the  player 
i who  topped  last  year’s  popularity 
1 poll.  Ronald  Shiner  himself  is  without 
I any  illusions  as  to  his  ability.  In  a 
I couple  of  escapist  plays.  Worm's  Eye 
View  and  Reluctant  Heroes  he 
: managed  to  touch  the  public  fancy  for 
I knock-about  farce  with  a homely 
note  and  on  the  strength  of  that  has 
rocketed  to  the  top.  Top  Of  The  Form 
plays  the  gag  about  the  comic  school- 
master and  the  unruly  pupils  who 
accidentally  foil  the  gang  of  crooks. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  the  formula 
and  Will  Hay  has  done  it  all  before 
with  rather  more  subtlety.  I dislike 
the  hooliganism  and  uncouth  manners 
which  is  considered  a necessary  part 
of  boyish  behaviour  in  such  films,  but 
I suppose  that  it  can  be  seen  without 
too  much  harm  by  the  adolescent. 

V. 

THE  FINAL  TEST 

Starring:  Jack  Warner,  Robert  Morley, 
Brenda  Bruce,  Adrianne  Allen, 
George  Relph  and  Ray  Jackson. 
Director:  Anthony  Asquith. 

Distributors:  G.F.D.  Certificate: 
U.  Category ; C.  Running  time : 
91  minutes. 

Sam  Palmer,  a veteran  England 
cricketer,  is  making  his  last 
appearance  in  a Test  Match  He 
dearly  wishes  his  young  son  Reggie  to 
see  him  play.  Alas  the  boy  is  a 
budding  poet  and  prefers  to  seek  the 
company  of  a Third  Programme, 

' long-haired  (?)  playwright.  It 
I transpires  that  the  poet  is  not  long 
haired  and  is  a cricket  fan.  What 
1 more  could  be  wanted  to  provide  an 
amusing  film,  especially  with  Robert 
Morley  as  the  poet.  Except  that  Jack 


Warner,  as  the  Test  Cricketer  has  a 
crush  on  the  local  barmaid,  pleasantly 
impersonated  by  Brenda  Bruce. 
Reggie,  the  son,  an  insufferable 
adolescent  is  suitably  played  by  Ray 
Jackson. 

There  is  a running  commentary  or 
chorus  provided  by  Stanley  Maxted  as 
an  American  Senator  investigating 
the  tribal  customs  of  the  British 
Islander.  He  is  quite  mystified  by  the 
antics  at  the  Oval  and  is  not  helped 
by  the  caustic  mutterings  of  a very 
British  devotee,  beautifully  played  by 
Richard  Wattis.  Oh  and  there  are  also 
brief  appearances  by  Len  Hutton,  and 
Denis  Compton,  Cyril  Washbrook, 
Godfrey  Evans,  Alec  Bedser  and  Jim 
Laker.  Those  who  do  not  want  a lot 
of  cricket  in  a film,  will  not  be 
disappointed;  those  who  like  a bit  of 
light  film  entertainment  will  also  not 
be  disappointed.  So  it  is  a safe  bet  for 
the  family,  especially  when  Robert 
Morley  starts  demonstrating  his  pet 
stroke. 

V. 

THE  MIRACLE  OF  FATIMA 

Starring:  Gilbert  Roland,  Angela 

Clark,  Susan  Whitney  (as 
Lucia),  Sherry  Jackson  (as 
Jacinta),  Sammy  Ogg  (as 
Francisco) . Producer:  Bryan 

Foy.  Director:  John  Brahm. 

Distributors:  Warner  Bros. 

Category:  B. 

For  a long  time  we  have  been 
throwing  bricks  at  the  Hollywood 
studios  for  turning  out  so  many  films 
which  pander  to  man’s  lowest 
instincts  . . . sex,  sadism,  violence 
and  the  rest.  Now  that  the  Warner 
Bros.  Studios  have  produced  a film 
which  is  calculated  to  arouse  noble 
thoughts  and  sentiments  and  to 
exercise  a profoundly  moral  influence 
we  should  offer  bouquets,  with 
generosity  and  goodwill. 

In  some  quarters  (Catholic  ones 
included),  The  Miracle  of  Fatima  has 
been  cried  down  or  damned  with 
faint  praise,  which  is  a pity;  for  this 
sort  of  thing  creates  frustration  among 
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those  who  are  sincerely  working  to 
put  into  practice  the  directives 
concerning  films,  as  outlined  by  Pope 
Pius  XI  in  Vigilanti  Cura. 

The  Miracle  of  Fatima  is  not  a 
masterpiece.  It  is  not  an  impeccable 
piece  of  work.  It  has  some  minor 
weaknesses.  But,  it  is  most  certainly 
a good,  a very  good  picture.  From 
a technical  point  of  view  I see  little 
to  quarrel  with : it  is  beautifully 

made;  it  is  rhythmical,  lyrical  (in  the 
best  sense  of  that  word)  it  is  easy  on 
the  eye,  easy  on  the  ear  and  easy  on 
the  brain.  The  Warner-colour  process 
is  restful  and  symbolical;  the  camera 
work  is  skilful,  creative  and 
imaginative.  Occasionally  I was 
embarrassed,  particularly  when  the 
old  lags  in  prison  went  soft  and  pious 
and  began  chanting  the  rosary;  but 
on  the  whole,  my  reactions  were  one 
of  joy,  delight  and  edification. 

A film  critic’s  first  duty  is  to  find 
out  what  the  film  he  is  reviewing  is 
trying  to  say  or  do.  It  is  my  honest 
opinion  that  Warner  Bros,  have 
achieved  what  they  set  out  to 
accomplish  ...  to  bring  home  to  the 
teeming  masses  the  lovely  truth  that 
in  the  year  1917  when  Portugal  was 
at  the  height  of  its  anti-religion 
campaign,  the  (Mother  of  Christ 
appeared  to  three  peasant  children  at 
Fatima  and  gave  them  a message 
which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
our  fast  disintegrating  civilisation. 
This  film  makes  it  quite  clear  that 
Our  Lady  revealed  to  the  children 
that  the  weapon  which  will  destroy 
evil  is  the  weapon  of  prayer,  the 
weapon  of  the  rosary. 

Here  and  there  you  will  observe 
transpositions,  but  the  broad  main 
facts  of  Fatima  are  recorded  in  the 
splendid  medium  of  film  without  dis- 
tortion or  sensationalism.  It  is 
devout  without  being  too  pietistic.  It 
has  character.  Throughout  there  is  an 
atmosphere  of  reverence  and 
sincerity. 

We  should  remember  that  this  is 
not  a documentary  film  pure  and 


simple;  it  is  a film-story  based  on  fact,  ^ 
in  the  tradition  of  the  Song  of 
Bernadette. 

In  order  to  heighten  the  drama  a 
fictitious  character  has  been  intro- 
duced, which  is  legitimate.  All  story  31 
tellers,  historical  novelists  and  play- 
wrights are  allowed  this  privilege. 

So,  three  cheers  for  Warner  Bros.  1 
Ask  your  local  cinema  managers  to  I 
bring  The  Miracle  of  Fatima  to  your 
districts.  There  is  little  use  talking 
and  writing  about  Catholic  film  action 
if  we  do  not  support  good  films  when 
they  are  produced. 

E. 

PETER  PAN 

Producer  and  Director:  Walt  Disney.  I 
With  Bobby  Driscoll  as  the  voice  : 
of  Peter  Pan.  Distributors: 

R.K.O.  Certificate : U.  Cate- 
gory: D.  Running  time: 

77  minutes. 

A Disney  picture  is  always  an  event 
and  an  imaginative  adventure.  if 
your  taste  runs  to  fantasy  and  if, 
from  time  to  time,  you  don’t  object 
to  a little  harmless  escapism  you  will 
enjoy  this  film  which,  say  what  you 
like,  is  delightful  and  colourful,  gay 
and  tuneful. 

If  we  are  not  too  solemn,  not  too 
grown  up,  the  child  which  always 
remains  in  most  of  us,  will  accept 
what  the  adult  in  us  rejects.  . . 
taking  liberties  with  another  artist’s 
work  etc.  This  is  Barrie  bashed  about. 
This  is  Peter  Pan  in  another  idiom 
seen  through  American  mentality. 

One  thing  is  certain.  Children  will 
adore  this  film  despite  its  distortions. 

If  such  is  the  case  I am  sure  that 
Barrie  himself  will  have  no  regrets 
and  will  not  turn  in  his  grave  for  he 
loved  children  and  gave  all  the 
royalties  on  his  Peter  Pan  play  to  a 
children’s  hospital. 

If  this  film  does  make  Barrie  turn 
in  his  grave  it  will  but  to  join  in  the  I 
fun  afid  laughter. 


E. 
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CONTINENTAL  FILMS 


THE  MEDIUM 

Starring:  Marie  Powers,  Anna  Maria 
Alberghetti,  Leo  Colman,  Beverley 
Dame,  Belva  Kibler  and  Donald 
Morgan.  Director:  Gian-Carlo 

Menotti.  Distributors:  Film 

Traders  Ltd.  Certificate : X. 

Category : A.  Running  time : 

80  minutes. 

Film  opera  is  not  a thing  that  has, 
so  far,  had  very  great  popularity. 
Even  the  promise  given  by  the  ballet 
in  Red  Shoes  and  to  some  extent  by 
Tales  of  Hoffmann  has  been  dis- 
appointed. The  film  versions  of  the 
opera  repertoire  are  usually  affairs  to 
listen  to  with  closed  eyes.  Now 

comes  a film  which  renews  the 

expectancy  of  those  who  were 

convinced  that  something  could  be 

done  to  wed  music  and  film  in  a 
logical  and  artistic  unity.  I admit  that 
when  I realised  that  every  phrase  in 
a play  about  a slum  district  in  Rome 
in  which  a spiritualistic  medium  has 
her  eyrie  was  going  to_  be  sung  I 
resigned  myself  to  boredom.  But 
when  the  film  ended,  I was  so  gripped 
by  interest  and  excitement  that  I had 
forgotten  that  the  whole  thing  had 
been  sung  to  music  which  is  a mixture 
of  Puccini  and  William  Walton. 

Furthermore,  as  a film,  it  had  given 
evidence  of  a mind  of  singular 
precision  and  understanding  of  the 
potentialities  of  the  camera  in  telling 
a story.  Yet  we  are  told  that  Gian- 
Carlo  Menotti  had  never  before  been 
in  a film  studio ! It  can  only  be  that 
he  knew  what  he  wanted  visually  and 
had  the  freedom  to  get  it — a rare 
achievement. 

The  story  is  of  a spiritualist  medium 
(to  call  her  “fake”  is  to  beg  the 
question)  who  becomes  terrified  when 
she  is  aware  of  a hand  clutching  her 
throat  during  a seance.  She  dismisses 
her  “clients”  and  pursues  the  dumb, 
gipsy  boy  who  lives  with  her  and  her 


daughter  trying  to  discover  whether  it 
was  he  who  in  some  way  touched  her. 
In  a drunken' frenzy  she  kills  the  lad. 

The  singing  and  acting  of  Marie 
Powers  as  the  medium  is  magnificent, 
Anna  Maria  Alberghetti,  the  young 
Italian  soprano  whom  we  saw 
unhappily  cast  in  a recent  Hollywood 
musical  here  shows  that  she  is  both 
singer  and  actress.  The  honours  of 
the  film,  however,  must  go  to  Leo 
Colman  as  the  gipsy  boy.  His  miming 
and  dumb  pathos  is  outstanding.  He 
played  the  role  in  the  stage  version  in 
London  last  year.  He  is  certainly  a 
find  for  the  cinema. 

This  is  a film  which  can  be  safely 
recommended  for  all  those  who 
demand  intelligent  and  adult  films. 
The  one  scene  which  could  have  been 
omitted  and  presumably  was  absent 
from  the  stage  version,  is  an  unneces- 
sary torturing  of  the  boy  by  the 
medium  with  hot  candle  wax.  Other- 
wise a first  class  film. 

V. 


LA  FORZA  DEL  DESTINO 
Starring:  Tito  Gobbi.  Director: 

Carmine  Gallone.  Sung  in  Italian. 
Certificate : U.  Category : B. 

Running  time : 120  minutes 

approximately . 

Another  potted  opera,  this  time 
sung  in  Italian  with  spoken  dialogue 
in  English,  which  is  somewhat  dis- 
concerting. Some  magnificent  singing 
by  Tito  Gobbi  and  some  odd 
behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  Father 
Guardian  of  the  Friars  Minor,  who  not 
only  admits  a lady  to  the  religious  life 
(and  the  life  of  a solitary  at  that) 
without  any  previous  preparation,  but 
apparently  does  not  think  it  necessary 
to  cut  off  her  hair.  He  merely 
conducts  her  from  the  church 
(between  a double  row  of  friars  all 
holding  torches)  to  her  cave  and 
deposits  her  'there,  telling  her  to  ring 
a bell  if  she  wants  anything! 

T.  C.  F. 
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DIARY  OF  A COUNTRY  PRIEST 
(Journal  D’un  Cure  De  Compagne) 
Starring:  Claude  Laydu,  Jean  Riveyre, 
Andre  Guibert,  Nicole  Maurey, 
Nicole  Ladmiral  and  Madame 
Arkell.  Director:  Robert  Bresson. 
Distributors:  G.C.T.  (Distributors) 
Ltd.  Certificate : A.  Category. 
B.  Running  time : 120  minutes. 

A private  showing  at  the  Curzon 
Cinema,  prior  to  the  Press  Show,  was 
the  sixth  time  I have  seen  this 
wonderful  film.  As  on  the  first  and 
each  other  occasion,  I was  deeply 
moved  and  experienced  the  spiritual 
stimulation  which  one  associates  with 
a priests’  Retreat.  It  is,  in  my 
estimation,  the  only  film,  with  the 
exception  of  moments  in  Monsieur 
Vincent,  which  successfully  transmits 
the  sense  of  a spiritual  development 
through  the  medium  of  the  screen.  It 
is,  further,  that  rarity  in  cinema,  a 
book  transcribed  to  the  screen  in 
which  the  film  version  is  not  only 
faithful  to  but  more  effective  than  its 
literary  original.  The  novel  of 
Georges  Bernanos  is  one  of  the  great 
works  of  spiritual  fiction.  Written  in 
diary  form,  it  depends  for  its  effect 
upon  highly  concentrated  and  deep 
thought : the  young  priest  in  his  first 
parish  using  his  diary  as  a kind  of 
communion  between  God  and  himself. 
Consequently,  its  film  form  must  use 
an  unusual  amount  of  spoken 
monologue  in  the  shape  of 
commentary  in  order  to  convey  the 
mental  progress  of  its  chief  character. 
Despite  this  cinematographic  obstacle, 
and  an  inevitable  austerity  and 
gravity  inseparable  from  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  the  film  emerges,  under 
the  intensely  sensitive  direction  of 
Robert  Bresson,  as  one  of  the  few 
truly  filmic  cinema  pieces.  There  is 
continual  movement,  both  visual  and 
narrative.  Indeed,  so  economically 
cut  is  the  film,  so  compactly  edited, 
that  there  is  some  risk  that  an 
audience  accustomed  to  the  long- 
drawn  out  and  overweighted  close- 
up  methods  of  the  average  Hollywood 


product,  may  find  the  cutting  too 
rapid  for  the  real  mental  co-operation 
that  is  demanded  from  those  viewing 
this  film. 

As  a religious  film  it  leaves  works 
like  Miracle  Of  Fatima,  Song  of 
Bernadette  far  behind.  The  fact  that 
it  is  fiction  may  have  something  to 
do  with  it.  It  seems  to  be  impossible 
for  film-makers  to  leave  religious 
history  unadorned.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  has  to  take  into  account 
the  technical  integrity  of  a director 
like  Bresson.  One  recalls  the  astonish- 
ing obtuseness  of  John  Ford  in  a 
similar  situation  when  filming 
Graham  Greene’s  Power  And  The 
Glory.  He  announced  to  the  world 
that  he  had  taken  out  the  "objection- 
able elements”  of  Greene’s  novel. 
The  result  was  a washed-out 
caricature  of  the  original  powerful 
essay  on  the  power  and  the  glory  of 
the  priesthood  which,  despite  man’s 
weakness  and  sin,  can  still  be  the 
instrument  of  God’s  grace. 

Diary  Of  A Country  Priest  is  a 
variation  on  the  same  theme.  In  this 
case,  the  priest’s  weakness  is  not 
vicious  but  physical;  nevertheless,  he 
is  the  minister  of  God’s  grace  in 
saving  souls.  Another  obvious 
comparison  is  Dieu  a Besoin  Des 
Hommes  (Isle  of  Sinners)  in  which  we 
see  a man  willing  to  be  a priest  but, 
in  spite  of  his  physical  strength  and 
power,  powerless  to  give  what  only 
consecration  and  ordination  can 
impart.  The  young  priest  in  the 
present  film  is  all  too  conscious  of  his 
own  shortcomings;  inexperience,  ill- 
health,  timidity;  but  he  has  a great 
desire  to  serve  God  and  God  uses  him 
in  spite  of  his  frailty. 

The  actors  must  be  mentioned  for 
their  astonishing  aptness  in  the  roles 
they  play;  but  it  is  no  slight  to  their 
ability  to  insist  that  this  is,  above  all, 
a director’s  film.  Claude  Laydu  as 
the  young  priest  has  the  right  degree 
of  simplicity  and  sincerity  mixed  with 
reserve  and  conveys  a sense  of 
suffering,  admirably;  Nicole  Ladmiral 
as  the  imperious  and  jealous  young 
daughter  of  the  Chateau,  gives  a firm 
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and  remarkably  finished  performance. 
Andre  Guibert  as  the  Cure  Torcy,  the 
counsellor  and  guide  of  the  young 
priest  perfectly  plays  the  older,  wiser, 
understanding  man  of  God  with 
touching  sincerity.  Indeed,  each  and 
every  character  portrayed  is  hand- 
picked and  finely  drawn. 

. The  photographic  composition  of 
the  film  is  superb,  almost  conveying 
the  very  odours  as  well  as  the  sounds 
and  shapes  of  the  Northern  French 
village  in  which  the  story  unfolds. 

Here  is  a film  which  I beg  of  you 
to  see  again  and  again.  It  will  do  you 
good.  But  I warn  you  that  it  is  a 
film  which  will  make  you  think  and 
therefore  requires  something  more 
than  just  absorption  on  your  part. 

V. 

THE  EMPEROR’S  NIGHTINGALE 

Puppet  feature  film,  in  colour.  English 
narration  by  Boris  Karloff. 
Director:  Jiri  Trnka.  Distributors: 

Bond  Films.  Certificate : U. 

Category-.  D.  Running  time : 
66  minutes. 

Czech  cinematographers  have  long 
made  a speciality  of  puppet  films,  but 
this  is  the  first  to  have  achieved 
universality  of  appeal  as  well  as 
perfection  of  style.  It  does  not 
depend  on  song  or  spoken  language 
and  is  capable  of  presentation  in  any 
land  with  the  sole  modification  of  a 
native  commentary  which,  in  the 
present  case,  is  admirably  made  by 
Boris  Karloff.  It  is  based  on  Hans 
Andersen’s  fairy  story  of  the  Emperor 
who  is  almost  driven  to  death  by  the 
repetitions  of  a mechanical  nightingale 
after  he  has  allowed  the  real  one  to 
escape  him. 

The  Czechs  are,  with  the  Russians 
and  the  British,  the  only  people 
seriously  concerned  with  films  for 
children.  Ironically,  in  view  of  their 
present  system  of  government,  their 
children’s  films,  like  those  which 
come  from  Russia,  are  delightful,  and 
from  every  Western  standard,  admir- 
able for  their  purpose.  For  the 
grown-up,  the  story  is  somewhat 


tediously  told,  but  we  are  assured  by 
the  experts  of  children  and  films,  that 
what  to  adults  seems  slow  is  neces- 
sarily so  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
child. 

The  Chinese  figures,  the  court 
ceremonial,  the  quaintness  of  the 
characterisation  and  the  various 
touches  of  humour  make  up  a charm- 
ing picture  which,  even  to  the  mature 
must  prove  fascinating,  saving  only 
the  factor  of  speed  in  development. 
The  music,  by  Vaclav  Trojan,  is 
especially  noteworthy  and  enjoyable. 

V. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  STALINGRAD 
(Part  1) 

Starring:  A.  Dieky,  Y.  Shumsky,  B. 
Livanov.  Producer:  V.  Petrov. 
Distributors:  Gala  Films.  Certi- 
ficate-. A.  Category:  A.  Running 
time  \ 66  minutes. 

With  the  assistance  of  German  and 
Russian  news  reel  material  a gripping 
and  convincing  picture  of  battle 
scenes  in  the  East  European  sector  of 
the  war  is  here  reconstructed.  One  is 
reminded  of  the  classic  Russian 
cinema  at  its  best.  But  when  we 
come  to  the  studio  presentation  of  the 
great  figures  of  contemporary  history, 
the  film  descends  to  the  banal.  Stalin 
is  shown  as  godlike  and  remote 
though,  withal,  possessing  an 
omniscient  benevolence  and  patience 
that  builds  up  the  legend  about 
“Uncle  Joe”.  Other  characters  are 
not  so  well  captured,  even  physically. 
One  may  be  grateful  that  the  British 
Embassy  managed  to  induce  an 
insulting  aspect  of  Stalin’s  encounter 
with  Mr.  Churchill  to  be  cut  from  the 
original  version.  Even  so,  our  Prime 
Minister  emerges  from  the  film 
something  more  of  a puppet  than  1 
imagine  he  is  in  real  life! 

An  interesting  film  but  by  no  means 
a great  one.  When  the  Russian  film 
makers  can  get  away  from  politics 
they  produce  some  of  the  most 
enchanting  things  in  the  cinema,  a 
pity  they  do  not  do  it  more  often. 

V. 
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AD  DEI  HONOREM 

Religious  Documentary.  Producer: 
Peter  Shankland.  Photography: 
Alfred  Ehrhardt.  Distributors: 
G.C.T.  (Distributors)  Ltd. 
Certificate:  U.  Category:  B. 

Running  time  : io  minutes. 

Here  is  a beautifully  composed  little 
film  showing  us  in  marvellous  and 
poetic  detail,  the  reredos  of  the  High 
Altar  in  Schleswig  Cathedral.  Carved 
during  the  years,  1514  to  1521,  they 
can  scarcely  ever  before  have  been 
seen  in  all  their  magnificent  beauty 
and  strength.  The  subject  is  the 
Passion  of  Christ  within  the  context  of 
the  Fall  and  the  Resurrection.  The 
commentary  consists  entirely  of  music 
from  Ciboli’s  Elevazione  and  Bach’s 
St.  John  Passion. 

The  film  is  now  available  for  general 
release  but  it  gives  us  great 
satisfaction  to  say  that  the  Catholic 
Film  Institute  had  the  honour  of  first 
presenting  this  film  at  the  Tatler 
Theatre  in  1949  at  the  first  showing 
of  Crucifers  To  Walsingham.  We  are 
glad  that  many  more  will  be  able  to 
see  and  appreciate  this  little  gem  of 
cinema  art.  V. 

THE  MAGIC  GARDEN 

With  a cast  of  African  players. 
Producer  and  Director:  Donald 
Swanson.  Distributors:  Film 

Traders  Ltd.  Certificate:  U. 

Category:  C.  Running  tune: 

55  minutes. 

The  film,  Cry,  The  Beloved 
Country , showed  us  what  could  be 
done  with  negro  players  in  their 
native  background.  Here  we  have  a 
group  of  African  players,  all  amateurs, 
who  show  us  what  can  be  done  with 
a simple  story,  exterior  location, 
native  music  and  inspired  direction. 

A clergyman,  denominationally 
nondescript,  is  given  £40  by  an  old 
man  as  a gift.  It  is  stolen  and,  before 
it  is  returned  to  the  church,  passes 
through  the  hands  of  two  or  three 
different  groups  of  people  to  whom  it 
is  the  answer  to  prayer.  The  thief 


is  finally  carried  off  by  the  African 
police  with  a threat  of  “capital 
punishment,  in  addition  to  a life 
sentence’’  hanging  over  his  head. 
Since  he  was  the  unwitting  instrument 
of  Providence  to  several  deserving 
cases,  I felt  that  he  should  have  had 
a better  ending ! 

The  merit  of  the  film  in  its  enchant- 
ing simplicity  and  sincerity.  The 
camera  is  never  at  fault,  the  film 
really  moves  from  beginning  to  end 
and  there  is  no  wasted  sequence.  The 
music  and  dancing  is  really  African 
without  being  Westernised  in  the 
unpleasant  manner  to  which  the 
radio  has  accustomed  us.  We  should 
hear  more  of  Donald  Swanson  and  I 
for  one  could  do  with  a lot  more  of 
the  delightful  people  you  meet  in 
The  Magic  Garden.  Thoroughly 
recommended. 

V. 

ALTRI  TEMPI 
(Infidelity) 

Starring:  Gina  Lollobrigida,  Vittorio 
De  Sica,  Aldo  Fabrizi,  Alba 
Amova,  Paolo  Stoppa  and  Elisa 
Gegani.  Director:  Alessandro 

Blasetti.  Distributors:  Regent 

Films.  Certificate:  A.  Category: 
A.  Running  time:  120  minutes. 

The  Italian  title  of  this  film  might 
be  more  or  less  correctly  translated 
“Other  Times”  or  “Those  Were  The 
Days”!  It  is  a pity  that  the  English 
version  should  have  a sensational 
catch-penny  title  designed  to  bring  in 
the  wrong  kind  of  patron.  Marital 
infidelity  does  play  a part  in  three  of 
the  nine  episodes  which  make  up  the 
film  but  two  of  them  are  couched  in 
such  farcical  terms  as  to  constitute 
a moral  danger  only  to  the  scrupulous 
while  the  third  is  a melodramatic 
reconstruction  of  the  classic  situation 
of  the  betrayed  husband  torturing  his 
wife  into  self-destruction. 

Each  episode  is  based  on  a story 
popular  at  the  end  of  the  century  and 
is  linked  by  an  itinerant  bookseller 
played  with  gusto  by  Aldo  Fabrizi. 


The  most  charming  is  called  Idyll,  in 
vhich  two  children  discover,  in  spite 
>f  overbearing  parents  that  companion- 
hip  can  be  very  pleasant  and  parting 
■ery  bitter.  The  most  amusing,  though 
ather  coarse,  is  the  shortest,  in  which 
wo  peasants  fight  over  the  ownership 
>f  a passing  horse’s  contribution  to 
fertility  of  the  soil — A Matter  Of 
Property.  The  most  interesting  is  the 
inal  episode.  The  Trial  of  Phryne,  in 
Iwhich  Vittorio  de  Sica,  the  famous 
director  of  Bicycle  Thieves  and 
Miracle  in  Milan,  plays  the  farcical 
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role  of  an  attorney  who  brings  about 
the  acquittal  of  a palpably  guilty 
murderess  on  the  plea  that  she  is 
beautiful. 

There  is  a certain  obvious 
artificiality  about  this  kind  of  omnibus 
film  but  it  has  the  merit  that,  though 
some  episodes  are  tedious  there  are 
others  to  redress  the  balance.  The 
players  all  do  well  and  the  few 
moments  of  indiscretion  are  made  up 
for  by  general  entertainment  value. 
A film  for  the  sophisticated. 

V. 


SOME  FILMS  REVIEWED 


NOTE.  Inclusion  in  this  list  does 
not  connote  positive  recommendation. 
Readers  are  reminded  to  refer  to  the 
full  review  when  assessing  a film. 

Category  A,  indicates  adults  only; 
B,  adults  and  adolescents;  C,  family 
audiences;  D,  particularly  for 
children. 


Reviewed  in  “Focus”  (Vol. 

Nos.  i,  2,  3 and  4) 

Above  and  Beyond  ' (B) 

Angel  Face  (A) 

Appointment  in  London  (C) 
April  in  Paris  (B) 

Assignment  Paris  (B) 

Bad  and  the  Beautiful, 

The  (A) 

Because  You’re  Mine  (C) 
Birth  of  a Nation  (B) 

Blackbeard  the  Pirate  (B) 
Botany  Bay  (A) 

Come  Back,  Little  Sheba  (A) 
Cosh  Boy  (A) 

Crimson  Pirate,  The  (C) 
Decameron  Nights  (A) 

Desperate  Moment  (C) 

Elstree  Story  (C) 

Everything  I Have  Is 

Yours  (C) 

Father’s  Doing  Fine  (B) 
Folly  To  Be  Wise  (B) 

Four  poster.  The  (B) 

Gay  Intruders,  The  (A) 

Girl  in  Every  Port,  A (C) 
Golden  Arrow,  The  (B) 

Hans  Christian  Andersen  (C) 
House  of  Blackmail  (B) 
"I  Don’t  Care"  Girl, 

The  (B) 

Iron  Mistress,  The 


VI, 


(82) 

(64) 

(62) 

(81) 

(10) 

(82) 

(11) 

(35) 

(59) 

(34)' 

(80) 

(64) 

(38) 

(58) 

(87) 

(32) 

(15) 

(9) 

(14) 

(10) 

(87) 

(37) 

(34) 

(13) 

(85) 

(63) 

(62) 


Jeopardy 

(B) 

(58) 

Jungle  Patrol 

(B) 

(87) 

Let’s  Live  Again 

(B) 

(83) 

Long  Memory,  The 

(B) 

(81) 

Man  Who  Watched  the 

Trains  Go  By,  The 

(A) 

(32) 

Marching  Along 

(39) 

Metroscopix 

(B) 

(88) 

Military  Policeman 

(C) 

(64) 

Montana  Belle 

(A) 

(63) 

My  Cousin  Rachel 

(B) 

(34) 

My  Man  and  I 

(B) 

(37) 

My  Wife’s  Lodger 

(A) 

(34) 

Narrow  Margin,  The 

(A) 

(10) 

Net,  The 

(B) 

(57) 

Never  Let  Me  Go 

(B) 

(86) 

One-piece  Bathing  Suit, 

The 

(B) 

(32) 

Plymouth  Adventure 

(59) 

Prisoner  of  Zenda,  The 

(C) 

(36) 

Retreat,  Hell! 

(A) 

(8) 

Ring,  The 

(B) 

(86) 

Ringer,  The 

(B) 

(33) 

Road  to  Bali 

(C) 

(11) 

Rough  Shoot 

(B) 

(85) 

Royal  Heritage 

(C) 

(65) 

Ruby  Gentry 

(B) 

(64) 

Somebody  Loves  Me 

(B) 

(11) 

South  of  Algiers 

(B) 

(88) 

Springfield  Rifle 

(B) 

(82) 

Stars  Are  Singing,  The 

(C) 

(85) 

Star,  The 

(B) 

(81) 

Steel  Trap,  The 

(B) 

(10) 

Thief,  The 

(C) 

(35) 

Time  Bomb 

(59) 

Tit  field  Thunderbolt, 

The 

(84) 

Trent's  Last  Case 

(C) 

(273) 

Women  of  Twilight 

(A) 

(60) 

Yellow  Balloon 

(B) 

(33) 
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An  Approach  to  Graham 

Greene  By  John  McBennett 


Father  Ivor  Daniel,  friend  of  so 
many  personalities  in  Catholic  theatri- 
cal and  literary  circles — and  himself 
a personality  of  great  lovableness, 
charm  and  wit — took  me,  one  late 
night,  when  he  was  in  London  on  a 
visit  from  Prestatyn,  to  St.  James’  to 
see  Graham  Greene.  We  had  supped 
deliciously  in  Soho,  and  this  visit  to 
a famous  writer  was  to  be  the  great 
treat  of  the  evening.  We  were,  to 
use  an  endearing  term  of  childhood, 
“keeping  the  best  thing  to  the  last”. 
You  can  imagine,  then,  my  dis- 
appointment when  the  best  thing  did 
not  materialise  at  all.  For  Graham 
Greene  was  out.  In  vain  did  Father 
Ivor,  as  if  willing  him  to  appear, 
reproach  with  sorrowful  eyes  the 
window  panes.  Graham  Greene  was 
out,  and  we  walked  dejectedly  back 
to  Piccadilly. 

The  Essential  Greene 

Filmgoers  who  know  him  only  by 
those  two  fine  films,  The  Fallen  Idol 
and  The  Third  Man  — though  these 
will  have  given  them  a taste  of  his 
quality — have,  nevertheless,  still  to 
meet  the  essential  Greene.  Catholics 
who  have  seen  only  these  two  films, 
and  who  have  not  read  any  of  his 
novels,  will  probably-  be  wondering 
why,  in  these  last  two  or  three  years, 
the  battle  of  tongues  has  stormed  so 
consistently  around  him  - — - especially 
when  the  tongues  are,  for  the  most 
part,  the  tongues  of  the  faithful.  Why 
is  it  that  even  priests  are  at  variance 
when  his  work  is  discussed,  so  that 
we  have  P'athc-r  Martindale  fighting 
gallantly  for  him  in  the  corres- 
pondence columns  of  the  Catholic 
Herald  against  other  priests  who 
consider  his  books  more  harmful  to 
the  Church  than  otherwise? 


Exponent  of  God’s  Mercy  and 
Compassion 

You  will  probably  realise  why  for  1 
yourselves  very  soon,  when  the  film  j 
version  of  The  Heart  of  the  Matter 
comes  your  way — providing,  of  course, 
that  Mr.  George  More  O’Ferrall’s  film 
is  faithful  to  the  book.  I am  myself  not 
quite  sure  where  Graham  Greene  is 
concerned.  My  enthusiasm  for  him  is 
so  great  that  I almost  commit  the 
absurdity  of  becoming  cross  and 
peevish  with  anyone — especially  a \ 
Catholic  who  does  not  share  it.  So  j 
anxious  am  I for  Catholic  filmgoers  to 
be  able  to  “take”  the  film  of  The 
Heart  of  the  Matter  (for  I feel,  some- 
how, that  it  will  be  true  to  the  spirit 
of  Greene)  that  I would  humbly  beg 
you  to  approach  it  with  open  minds. 

If  you  have  heard  words  like 
“sordid’’,  “filthy’’  and  “disgusting” 
jump  lightly  from  the  mouths  of  the 
pious  when  discussing  the  work  of 
this  wonderful  Catholic  writer,  forget 
them.  For  Graham  Greene,  though 
he  writes  about  sex,  is  none  of  these 
things.  He  is  charitable  and  deeply 
compassionate,  and  he  is  quite  sure 
that  God’s  mercy  extends  in  a very 
special  way  to  the  sinner  against 
chastity.  He  remembers  that  Our 
Lord  obviously  found  no  difficulty  in 
forgiving  Mary  Magdalene — “because 
she  has  loved  much”;  that  of  all  sins 
it  is  those  against  charity  which  pierce 
the  divine  heart  most  painfully — and  | 
that  the  sex-addict  very  often  possesses 
the  lovely  virtue  of  charity  in  great 
abundance.  For  which  virtue,  much  I 
will  be  forgiven  him.  Acutely  aware  I 
of  all  this,  Graham  Greene  has  I 
obviously  made  it  his  mission  to  I 
preach,  in  all  his  work,  the  infinite  I 
mercy  of  God  in  matters  of  sensuality.  I 
And  a very  noble  mission  it  is,  one  I 
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which  has  brought  comfort  to  the 
afflicted  and  many  converts  into  the 
Church.  Never  for  one  moment  does 
Greene  have  any  sympathy  for  the 
sin  — though  his  detractors  love  to 
give  the  impression  that  he  does — he 
merely  bestows  the  gifts  of  his  pity 
and  understanding  on  the  sinner.  This 
is  a distinction  which  must  be  very 
clearly  understood  by  Catholics  before 
they  can  gain  any  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  Graham  Greene. 

Greene  Doesn’t  Condone  Sin 

In  his  first  play.  The  Living  Room, 
which  I saw  at  Wimbledon  prior  to 
its  opening  at  Wyndham’s  Theatre — - 
and  which  gave  me  one  of  my  most 
exciting  evenings  in  any  theatre — we 
have  again  the  same  ingredients  of 
pity  and  compassion,  this  time  for  a 
Catholic  girl  in  love  with  a middle- 
aged  married  man,  and  for  the  faded 


middle-aged  wife  wronged  by  this 
illicit  love.  And  although  the  author 
in  no  way  condones  the  sin  of 
adultery,  he  obviously  finds  himself 
asking  once  more  whether  it  is  not 
more  easily  forgiven  by  God  than  the 
fiendish  lack  of  charity  shown  here  by 
the  old  "pious”  lady  whose  brother 
is  a priest.  Film-goers  without  experi- 
ence of  the  theatre  might  do  worse 
than  make  this  their  first  play.  They 
will  see  at  Wyndham’s  at  least  two 
familiar  faces,  for  Eric  Portman  gives 
one  of  his  finest  performances  as  the 
gentle,  crippled  priest,  and  Dorothy 
Tutin,  whom  they  will  have  seen  as 
Cecily  in  the  film  of  The  Importance 
of  Being  Earnest,  now  shows  herself 
to  be  probably  the  best  young  actress 
on  the  London  stage,  in  a heart- 
breaking study  of  the  girl.  At 
Wimbledon,  I was,  before  curtain- 
rise,  infuriated  to  hear  of  the  absence 
from  the  cast  of  the  lovely  old  actress, 


WORLD-FAMOUS 

CATHOLIC  FILMS 

16  Mil.  Sound 

By  ALAN  TURNER 

“THE  SACRIFICE  WE  OFFER” 

40  mins.  Colour 

SCRIPT  BY  VERY  REV.  FR.  H.  McEVOY,  S.J. 

THE  FILM  OF  THE  MASS  RELATED  TO  EVERYDAY  WORKING  LIFE 

‘‘A  film  for  which  the  Catholic  Church  has  been  waiting.'’ 

— Kinematograph  Weekly. 

"Here  is  a film  which  by  its  simple  sincerity  will  make  a deep  impression  on  all 
audiences.  The  photography  and  colour  are  first-rate.” 

— Times  Educational  Supplement. 
"Having  a tremendous  success.” — Mini-Cinema. 

"At  times  reaches  an  extremely  high  artistic  standard — has  made  not  only 
screen  but  Church  history — this  real  contribution  to  Catholic  Action.” 

• — Catholic  Herald. 

‘‘Can  be  recommended  to  schools  and  clubs  that  rightly  set  a high  standard.” 

— The  Universe. 

“CHRISTIAN  FACTORY” 

20  mins. 

INDUSTRIAL  PEACE  IN  THE  FAMOUS  HARMEL  FACTORY 

BOOK  NOW — Full  particulars  direct  from : ' 

ALAN  TURNER,  SPA  LANE  MILLS,  DERBY 

COPIES  MAY  ALSO  BE  OBTAINED  ON  LONG  LEASE 
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Mary  Jerrold,  who  plays  the  priest’s 
other  sister  (do  you  remember  her  as 
the  sweet  old  lady  who  entertained 
the  soldiers  to  tea,  in  The  Way 
Ahead ? One  of  my  favourite  screen- 
performances  never  to  be  forgotten.) 
i need  not  have  worried,  for  Miss 
Dorothy  Dewhurst,  who,  I heard 
later,  is  a Catholic,  soon  made  me 
forget  that  she  was  “only  the  under- 
study”. She  gave  an  exquisite 
performance,  and  I shall  always  be 
able  to  hear  her  say,  when  her  sister 
gave  her  a picture  of  Saint  Therese 
of  Lisieux : “I  would  much  rather 

have  had  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul.  I 
get  so  tired  of  the  Little  Flower ! ” At 
least,  that  is  the  essence  of  what  she 
said.  Mr.  Greene  must  forgive  me  if 


I slightly  misquote  him. 

If  you  have  the  courage  to  “take” 
Graham  Greene,  you  have  a great 
treat  in  store.  But  you  must  approach 
him  with  a heart  like  his,  full  of  love 
and  compassion.  If  you  are  the  type 
who  is  always  to  be  heard  saying : 
“There  goes  Mrs.  X!  Of  course  she’s 
not  really  married  to  Mr.  X,  you 
know,  the  filthy  wretch” — well,  then, 
Graham  Greene  is  not  for  you.  But 
if  you  can  say:  “Poor  Mrs.  X!  She 
must  be  very  unhappy”,  and  have 
the  humility  to  add:  “But  for  the 
grace  of  God,  go  I,”  then  you  will 
find  his  work  inspiring.  I hope  you 
will,  for  I am  sure  that,  if  you  listen 
for  it,  you  can  hear  the  voice  of  Our 
Lord  in  everything  he  writes. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Sir, 

I have  just  read  in  today’s  “Irish 
Press”  that  Mr.  Herbert  Yates,  the 
President  of  Republic  Pictures  at  a 
luncheon  in  Dublin,  said  that  his 
company  hoped  to  make  more  films 
in  Ireland  similar  to  the  Quiet  Man. 
Heaven  forbid  such  a catastrophic 
caricature  of  Irish  life  being  repeated. 

By  all  means  let  Irish  actors  and 
actresses  be  employed  in  films  in 
their  own  country.  But  don’t  make 
them  and  the  Irish  people  suffer  such 
a high  cost  in  national  self  respect  for 
the  privilege. 

The  Quiet  Man  had  its  moments 
and  the  photography  was  wonderful, 
but  for  the  most  part  it  was  undiluted 
Stage  Irishism  that  disgusted  all  self 
respecting  Irish  film  goers.  Granted, 
it  was  amusing  comedy  which  paid 
high  box  office  dividends  all  over  the 
world.  This  was  to  be  expected  as  all 
nationalities  enjoy  a sense  of  humour. 

But  Irish  people  realise  that  many 
foreigners  will  unthinkingly  accept 
John  Ford’s  presentation  of  Irish 
rural  life.  Just  a short  while  ago  the 
Quiet  Man  had  its  premiere  in  Italy 
and  the  Rome  correspondent  of  the 
“Irish  Press”  in  a bitterly  worded 
dispatch,  recorded  how  humiliated  he 


was  by  the  questions  asked  him  n 
Rome  after  its  showing. 

In  conclusion,  may  I congratulate 
the  Rev.  “X”  who  reviewed  this  film 
in  July  1952,  for  his  masterly  criticism 
of  this  film.  I suspect  a trace  of  Irish 
blood  in  his  veins. 

Yours  Sincerely, 

Brian  K.  Small 

Greencastle  St, 

Kilkeel,  Co  Down,  Ireland. 

Dear  Sir, 

Focus  Index 

With  reference  to  the  enquiry  about 
an  Index  to  Focus,  the  reason  for  its 
non-appearance,  of  course,  is  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  print  it.  The  last 
Index,  covering  1948-49,  cost  ^45,  and 
many  copies  were  left  over.  However, 
a suggestion  has  been  made  by  one  of 
our  good  friends  that  those  who  really 
want  an  Index  might  be  willing  to  pay 
a stiffish  price  for  it  and  then  it  would 
be  possible  for  us  to  have  it  printed. 
It  is  evident  that  the  fewer  printed 
the  more  expensive  the  copies 
individually.  Does  this  idea  appeal  to 
many  of  our  readers? 

J.  A.  V.  Burke, 

Hon.  Sec.  C.F.I. 
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Book  Reviews 


i Films  In  Review.  Published  by  the 
National  Board  of  Review  of 
Motion  Pictures,  Inc.  3 Dollars 
a year;  single  copies  35  cents. 

One  has  become  so  accustomed  to 
the  notion  that  serious  film  criticism  is 
foreign  to  the  U.S.A.  that  it  comes  as 
a welcome  surprise  to  be  introduced  to 
Films  In  Review.  The  issue  on  my 
desk  is  dated  November  1952  and  it 
is  number  9 of  volume  III.  On  the 
back  cover  we  read  that  it  is  “a 
publication  of  the  National  Board  of 
Review  of  Motion  Pictures,  Inc.  The 
National  Board  of  Review  is  an 
independent,  non-profit  organisation 
of  public-spirited  citizens  founded  in 
1909  to  represent  the  interests  of  the 
I motion  picture  public.  The  National 
Board  maintains  that  responsibility 
for  good  motion  pictures  is  not  the 
industry’s  alone  but  that  it  is  also  the 
public’s.  Therefore  the  National 
Board  reviews  films,  classifies  them, 
disseminates  information  about  them 
and  organises  audience  support  for 
them”.  This  is  so  much  in  line  with 
our  own  ideas  that  we  are  very  glad 
to  second  these  efforts  by  bringing  the 
Review  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

The  issue  under  review  contains 
an  interesting  article  by  our  London 
friend.  Dr.  Francis  Koval,  on  Abel 
Gance,  the  great  French  director 
whose  heroic  efforts  to  secure  support 
for  his  gigantic  enterprise,  La  Divine 
Tragedie,  have  been  so  sadly  mis- 
firing. Gance  is  one  of  the  really  great 
names  in  film  but,  alas,  the  moderns 
are  so  young  that  many  of  them  have 
not  even  heard  of  him. 

Provocative  articles  on  negro  films, 
on  Chaplin’s  Limelight,  and  an 
informative  analysis  on  what 
American  films  go  abroad  are  but  a 
part  of  the  entertaining  contents.  We 
wish  FIR  every  success. 


General  Map  Of  Great  Britain. 

Edward  Standford  Ltd.,  London. 

7/6d. 

Though  a map  seems  an  unlikely 
subject  for  review  in  a film  magazine, 
in  this  case  it  may  well  be  useful  both 
to  the  publishers  and  to  our  readers 
to  have  us  notice  it.  It  is  well  printed 
on  stout  paper  and  is  attractively  and 
helpfully  coloured  and  has  very  clear 
and  concise  printing  of  even  the 
smallest  name  places.  Many  Catholic 
organisations  which  need  to  plot  their 
provincial  branch  activities  will  find 
this  map  both  attractive  and  not  too 
expensive. 

The  Loop  Film.  By  R.  A.  N.  Smith. 

Current  Affairs  Ltd.,  London, 
7 / 6d. 

A ‘‘Loop  film”  may  be  a new  term 
to  many  of  you  but  you  will  all  have 
seen  the  principle  at  work  at  some 
time  or  other  in  exhibitions,  depart- 
ment stores  and  the  like.  It  consists 
of  a series  of  still  pictures  which 
illustrate  continuously  an  article  or 
idea.  In  the  extension  of  the 
principle  fully  described  in  this  useful 
little  book  a loop  film  is  a short  length 
of  16mm.  film,  usually  about  six  to 
nine  feet  long,  spliced  together  to 
form  a continuous  or  endless  band  of 
film.  The  uses  of  such  a film  seem 
obvious.  It  provides  continuous 
repetition  of  one  short  movement  or 
sequence  at  a time  and  for 
educational,  industrial,  film  apprecia- 
tion as  well  as  for  amusement 
purposes  it  has  unlimited  possibilities. 
The  author  deals  simply  and  clearly 
with  the  history,  production,  projec- 
tion and  care  of  loop  films.  It  would 
repay  school  teachers  to  study  the 
implications  of  the  idea. 
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The  Year’s  16mm.  Films  1952. 

Current  Affairs,  London,  5s. 

There  are  many  books  dealing  with 
various  aspects  of  films  which  see  the 
light  from  one  year’s  end  to  another. 
Many  of  them  interesting,  most  of 
them  with  a limited  appeal.  Those 
responsible  for  the  publications  of  the 
excellent  books  emanating  from 
Current  Affairs  Ltd.,  have  the  knack 
of  producing  volumes  that  it  is 
impossible  to  do  without  once  you 
have  got  used  to  having  them.  The 
present  volume  provides  a thumb-nail 
review  and  description  of  all  the  films 
made  available  in  16mm.  during 

1952- 

There  are  three  main  sections; 
factual  films  classified  according  to 
subject;  entertainment  feature  films 
and  entertainment  shorts.  There  is 
also  a very  useful  list  of  16mm.  film 
distributors.  The  volume  is  small  and 
compact  with  cardboard  covers. 
Considering  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion got  into  the  book  at  the  price, 
our  one  grumble  about  the  smallness 
of  the  print  seems  churlish.  In  any 
case  you  can  always  use  a magnifying 
glass. 


Catalogue  of  Visual  Aids  available  for 
Teaching  Religion,  1953.  Published 

by  Catholic  Teachers’  Federation, 
3s- 

Here  is  a brochure  that  will  prove 
very  useful  to  all  Catholic  teachers 
and  others  who  need  to  know  and  to 
use  whatever  films,  moving  or  strip, 
are  available.  It  has  been  compiled  by 
members  of  the  C.T.F.  and  contains 
reliable  criticisms  of  films  and  strips 
by  Catholic  teachers. 

The  brochure  will,  I am  sure,  be 
reprinted,  from  time  to  time.  I would 
suggest  that  in  future,  titles  of  films, 
etc.,  be  given  in  heavy  print  to 
facilitate  reference.  The  spacing  of 
type  on  the  last  page  suggests  that 
Wigmore  Films  Ltd.  are  responsible 
for  the  film,  Faith  In  Wales,  which  is 
the  property  of  Fr.  J.  Keoner,  O.P., 
Bala,  Wales.  It  is  also  implied  that 
a Catholic  Film  Society  exists  at 
Mayfield  College,  Sussex,  and  another 
at  20  Ovington  Square,  London.  In 
both  cases  it  is  the  C.F.I.  which  is 
intended.  Formerly  known  as  the 
Catholic  Film  Society,  the  Catholic 
Film  Institute  has  no  further  connec- 
tion with  the  two  places  mentioned. 

J.  A.  V.  B. 


EDITOR’S  POSTSCRIPT 

At  the  moment  of  writing  our  financial  position  is  so 
shaky  that  we  have  been  forced  to  economise  all  along 
the  line.  That  is  the  reason  why  there  are  no  photo-blocks 
in  this  issue  of  FOCUS. 

Our  grateful  thanks  to  the  several  people  who  have 
joined  the  “ FRIENDS  OF  FOCUS  CIRCLE ” and  are  now 
helping  with  the  office  work  at  the  Catholic  Film  Institute, 
157  Victoria  Street. 

There  must  be  many  other  readers  of  FOCUS  who 
could  give  a helping  hand.  Please  respond. 

“The  harvest  is  great  . . . the  labourers  are  few". 


Leonard  Ellis  (%™  Ltd. 

286  Gooch  Street, 

Birmingham  5. 

Telephone:  CALthorpe  3401-2 


A CATHOLIC  ORGANISATION  SOLELY  CONCERNED 

WITH 

+ 16  mm.  FILM  PRODUCTION  (latest  production  "Men  in  White”) 

★ FILM  STRIP  AND  SLIDE  PROJECTOR  SALES 

★ SALES  AND  SERVICE  FOR  ALL  LEADING  FILM  PROJECTOR 
MANUFACTURERS 

★ 16  mm.  FILM  HIRE  AND  FILM  STRIP  SALES 

Our  Technical  Advisory  Service  is  available  to  all  at 
no  cost — Please  use  it. 
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Catholic  Films  & Filmstrips 

NEW  1953 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES 

Now  Ready  and  Printed  on 
The  New  Dawn  Trust  Press 

• FILM  HIRE:  Catalogue  No.  7 2s.  6d. 

In  a new  style  with  many  pictures,  also  listing  strips 
arising  out  of  films. 

• SILENT  FILM  HIRE:  Catalogue  No.  2 6d. 

• FILM  STRIP:  Catalogue  No.  3 Is. 

Contains  many  pictures  and  new  releases. 

• TEACHERS’  STUDY  GUIDES  FOR  64  STRIPS  5s. 

DAWN  TRUST  STUDIO,  Aylesbury 
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THE  CORONATION 

of 

HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  II 

Elizabeth  is  Queen 

(Produced  by  Associated  British-Pathe,  Ltd.) 


>> 


16  mm.  SOUND  FULL  LENGTH  COLOUR  FILM 

Filmed  in  Wonderful  Colour  Throughout.  Includes:  Intimate 
Scenes  of  Family  Life;  Preparation  for  the  Coronation;  Queen 
Arriving  at  the  Abbey ; The  Abbey  Ceremony ; The  Final  Grand 
Procession  and  Scenes  on  the  Balcony  of  Buckingham  Palace. 

Length:  2,000  ft.  (approx.)  Running  time:  I hour  (approx.) 

Available:  June  20th  onwards. 

RESERVATIONS  FOR  SHOWINGS  OF  THE  ABOVE  FILM 
AT  YOUR  OWN  LOCATION  ARE  NOW  BEING  ACCEPTED 

BY 

PERCY  W.  FOWLER 

137  THE  GLADE,  CROYDON 

Telephone:  ADDISCOMBE  6559 


Do  You  Live  In  London  ? 

Our  Film  Projection 
Unit  and  Library  of 
Films  are 

At  Your  Service 

at  a moderate  charge 

Particulars  from 

Catholic  Film  Institute 

157  Victoria  Street, 
London,  S.W.  I 


YOUR  FILM 

equipment 

If  you  are  thinking  of  buying 
a film  or  film  strip  projector 
or  a still  or  cine-camera  why 
not  consult  us  as  to  the  best 
model  for  your  particular 
requirements? 

Expert  advice  is  available  and 
will  cost  you  nothing. 

CATHOLIC  FILM 
INSTITUTE, 

1S7,  Yictoria  Street, 
London,  S.W.1, 


Printed  by  Samuel  Walker  (Printer*  & Publisher*),  Ltd.,  for  The  Oathelic  Film 
Institute,  167  Victoria  Street,  London,  8.W.I. 


ORGAN  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  FILM  INSTITUTE 


THE 

CATHOLIC  FILM  INSTITUTE 

National  Film  Reviewing  Office 

(Affiliated  with  Office  Catholique  International  du  Cinema ) 

President : His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Griffin 
Vice-President : The  Rt.  Rev.  Abbot  Upson,  O.S.B. 
Chairman : Mgr.  Thomas  Croft-Fraser 
Vice-Chairman : Arthur  Leslie 

AIMS  AND  OBJECTS 

1.  To  further  the  cause  of  Christian  culture  by  means  of  the  cinema. 

2.  To  encourage  the  development  of  Catholic  criticism  of  films  with 
the  object  of  influencing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  type  of  films  publicly 
exhibited. 

3.  To  promote  the  organisation  of  discussion  groups  for  the  study 
of  films. 

4.  To  establish  a library  of  films  of  Catholic  interest. 

j.  To  encourage  the  production  of  films  calculated  to  demonstrate 
the  Christian  cultural  heritage  of  Europe  in  its  arts,  crafts,  religious 
life,  agriculture,  architecture,  etc. 

6.  To  establish  when  and  where  possible  Repertory  Cinemas  where 
films  of  permanent  interest  and  value  may  be  seen. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Open  to  all  who  accept  our  aims  and  objects. 

Life  Membership,  £10. 

Privileged  Membership,  £1. 

Ordinary  Membership,  10s.  per  annum. 

Life  and  Privileged  members  receive  Focus  and  other  occasional 
pamphlet  publications.  Ordinary  members  receive  a monthly  copy 
of  Focus.  All  members  help  to  support  an  organisation  devoted  to 
the  right  use  of  films,  about  which  Pope  Pius  XI  wrote : 

"The  establishment  of  such  an  Office  will  involve  a certain 
sacrifice,  a certain  expense  for  Catholics  of  the  various  countries. 
Yet  the  great  importance  of  the  motion  picture  industry  and  the 
necessity  of  safeguarding  the  morality  of  the  Christian  people  and  the 
entire  nation  makes  this  sacrifice  more  than  justified." 

Hon.  Secretary: 

Rev.  John  A.  V.  Burke,  157  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.i 
Editor  of  Focus 

Fr.  Declan  Flynn,  O.F.M.,  The  Friary,  Woodford  Green,  Essex 
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CATHOLIC  FILM  INSTITUTE 


16  mm.  FILM  LIBRARY 


Some  Suggestions  for 

Angel  With  The  Trumpet 
High  Treason 
Lady  With  a Lamp 
Sheepdog  of  the  Hills 
Carbine  Williams 
Appointment  With  Venus 
Captain  Horatio 
Hornblower 
Angels  One  Five 
His  Excellency 

Especially 

The  Mysterious  Poacher 
Jean’s  Plan 
Escape  from  Norway 


your  Film  Show 

Pilgrimage  to  Fatima 
Behold  the  Man 
Come  to  the  Stable 
King  of  Kings 
Crucifers  to  Walsingham 
The  Story  of  the  Pope 
The  Story  of  the  True 
Cross 


for  Children : — 

Trouble  at  Townsend 
Bush  Christmas 
The  Little  Ballerina 


Send  3d.  in  stamps  for  list  of  films 
and  all  particulars  to 

The  Librarian,  Catholic  Film  Institute, 
157,  Victoria  St.,  London,  S.W.  I 
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Apostolic  Blessing  for 
the  C.FJ. 

At  the  Special  Audience  given  to  the  members  of  the  Pontifical  Film 
Commission  in  Rome  last  month,  Father  J.  A.  V.  Burke,  asked  for  and 
obtained  a Special  Blessing  for  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Catholic 
Film  Institute.  His  Holiness  freely  gave  this  sign  of  his  approval  and 
interest  in  our  work  and  we  hope  all  our  members  will  feel  duly  encouraged 
to  continue  the  difficult  task  they  are  helping  us  to  carry  out.  In  view  of 
our  present  needs  and  the  stress  and  strains  involved  in  keeping  our 
organisation  in  existence,  we  are  confident  that  all  will  feel  their  sacrifices 
well  worth  while,  if  they  merit  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Father. 

Perhaps  the  reports  of  the  work  of  the  Pontifical  Film  Commission, 
adorned  as  it  is  by  the  most  illustrious  personalities  connected  with  the 
Sacred  Congregations  in  the  Holy  City,  will  serve  to  convince  those  many, 
both  clerical  and  lay,  who  still  remain  to  be  converted  to  the  fact  that 
the  work  we  are  doing  is  not  an  affair  of  a few  fanatics  seeking  free 
seats  at  the  movies,  but  an  essential  part.,  of  Catholic  action  revolving 
round  the  most  powerful  instrument  for  the  dissemination  of  ideas  in  the 
world  today.  The  Roman  authorities  do  not  waste  their  time  on  inessentials, 
the  Sacred  Congregations  and  the  Pontifical  Academy  of  Sciences,  under 
whose  aegis  the  Pontifical  Film  Commission  operates,  do  not  encourage 
work  which  is  of  no  importance.  May  the  fact  of  this  highest  support 
of  the  work  of  Catholic  film  action  bring  it  about  that  the  many  friends 
we  need  to  be  able  to  continue  the  material  support  of  our  office  will 
be  forthcoming.  To  them  also  will  come  the  Holy  Father’s  blessing  for 
helping  to  use  well  what  he  once  described  as  “this  incomparable  instrument 
of  culture  and  information’’. 
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PROSPECTIVE  USE  OF  THE 
CINEMA  IN  SPREADING 
THE  GOSPEL 

Address  delivered  by  H.E.  the  Cardinal  Th . de 
Gouveia,  Archbishop  of  Lourenco  Marques  at 
the  Malta  Study  Conference 


Allow  me  to  greet  you  with  very 
special  affection,  because,  although  I 
am  a Cardinal,  I am  above  all  a 
missionary  Bishop  and  these  sessions 
with  a view  to  the  conversion  of 
unbelievers  in  mission  countries  give 
me  profound  joy. 

In  addition  to  my  warm  greetings 
I also  offer  you  my  best  wishes  for 
the  success  of  the  Congress. 

According  to  the  information  given 
to  me  by  the  O.C.I.C.  I am  convinced 
that  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  all  of 
us  present  here  to  do  some  hard  work 
during  these  days. 

In  any  case  I should  not  have 
come  such  a long  way  to  waste  my 
time  on  trifling  considerations.  Let 
us  therefore  consider  the  subject 
which  has  been  fixed  for  me : 
Prospective  Use  of  the  Cinema  in 
Evangelisation. 

I would  like  to  warn  you  that  t 
shall  limit  myself  to  the  African 
missions  as  this  is  the  country  which 
I know  best.  In  any  case  evangelisa- 
tion in  all  countries  has  many  points 
in  common.  What  I shall  say  about 
Africa  might  also  interest  missionaries 
from  other  countries  and  who  are 
listening  to  me  here. 

Africa,  above  all  the  Africa  of  the 
Bantou  population ( is  still  a continent 
with  a primitive  civilisation.  Its 
negro  inhabitants  are  big  children 
with  the  physical  force  of  the  adult 


and  the  passions  of  the  man,  but  their 
mentality  is  truly  childish. 

As  with  children,  anything  which 
draws  the  eye,  excites  the  interest, 
and  the  African  negro  loves  the 
cinema  passionately. 

For  the  negro  therefore,  with  his 
present  psychological  state,  the  cinema 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  powerful 
means  of  evangelisation  attracting 
them  to  the  school  in  which  catechism 
or  moral  education  is  taught. 

What  I have  just  said  is  confirmed 
by  experience.  The  statistics  are  there 
to  convince  us  of  the  fact  and  they 
are  indeed  very  eloquent. 

At  Louren50  Marques,  a town  of 
roo,ooo  inhabitants,  there  are  six 
public  cinemas  which  are  visited  by 
r, 300,000  yearly. 

This  reality  has  not  escaped  the 
notice  of  our  missionaries,  who  instead 
of  bewailing  the  ravages  caused  by 
bad  films,  have  done  all  possible  to 
replace  them  by  moral,  recreative  and 
educational  films. 

A beginning  was  made  with  the 
magic  lantern.  Of  course  it  was  not 
the  latest  fashion  in  cinema  progress 
. . . the  battery  of  the  lorry  (they  had 
not  yet  got  a Jeep)  supplied  the 
electricity;  the  school  or  the  shade  of 
a tree  was  used  as  a hall.  And  the 
improvised  cinema  worked  before  the 
eyes  of  the  astonished  natives. 

It  is  a fact  that  the  children 
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arrived  in  the  mass  as  well  as  adults, 
men  and  women.  It  was  already  the 
cinema,  a means  of  evangelisation  in 
the  hands  of  the  missionary  in  teach- 
ing the  fundamental  truths  contained 
in  the  catechism. 

Photographs  of  monuments,  towns 
and  scenery  were  used  to  entertain 
and  educate  the  natives. 

But  a new  era  was  opened  for 
evangelisation  with  the  appearance  of 
motion  pictures  and  above  all  talking 
and  coloured  film  and  our  zealous 
missionaries  tried  to  keep  up  with  this 
evolution  at  the  cost  of  many  sacri- 
fices. The  results  obtained  are 
encouraging. 

Today  we  have  in  the  Archbishopric 
of  Lourengo  Marques  six  sound 
cinemas  for  short  films  (16mm.)  of 
which  one  is  public,  that  is  to  say  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  commercial 
cinemas;  in  this  one  alone  there  are 
I four  sessions  weekly  and  a total  of 
about  192,000  tickets  are  sold  yearly. 

We  also  have  in  the  Archbishopric 
of  Louremjo  Marques  ten  “Pathe 
Baby  cinemas.  The  missionaries  use 
them  for  evangelising  and  amusing 
the  natives  and  the  schoolchildren  in 
the  wilds. 

In  a mission  of  50,000  inhabitants 
144  sessions  are  given  yearly  to  about 
25,000  natives. 

To  sum  up:  in  the  Archbishopric  of 
Lourenfo  Marques  out  of  a population 
of  1,250,000  inhabitants  we  can 
register  half  a million  natives  who 
attend  our  mission  cinemas. 

For  that  reason  I consider  the 
cinema  to  be  a powerful  weapon  for 
our  missionaries  who  each  year 
baptise  an  average  of  15,000  natives. 

Of  course  these  results  are  quite 
modest  but  they  provide  us  with 
evidence  that  the  cinema  can  be  used 
as  an  instrument  of  evangelisation 
with  the  pagan  populations  of  Africa. 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen  how  to 
use  this  instrument  of  evangelisation 
to  make  it  really  efficacious. 

First  of  all  we  must  avoid  the 
cinema  becoming  a means  of  corrup- 


tion of  our  native  populations  and 
that  they  do  not  serve  either  as  an 
instrument  of  political  xenophobia. 

Of  course  the  State  “censorship” 
can  attenuate  the  bad  effects  of  the 
cinema.  The  Portuguese  Government 
uses  it  and  I consider  that  the  bene- 
ficial peace  which  reigns  in  our  terri- 
tories is  due  for  a large  part  to  this 
“censorship”,  well  directed  and 
within  the  limits  of  an  honest  liberty. 

However,  the  surest  way,  in  my 
opinion,  to  avoid  the  ravages  of  bad 
films  and  even  the  political  dangers 
which  they  sometimes  bring  in  their 
wake,  is  to  increase  the  numbers  of 
good  cinemas  in  the  missions,  to  show 
morally  healthy  films,  and  instructive 
and  educational  documentaries. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  it  would  be 
a waste  of  time  and  money  to  show 
feature  films  or  even  travel  films  to 
the  native  African  in  his  present  stage 
of  civilisation.  These  should  there- 
fore be  eliminated  from  the  list  of 
films  to  be  shown  to  them. 

But  the  negative  side  is  not 
sufficient;  a positive  side  is  also 
necessary. 

We  must  exploit  the  psychology  of 
the  native  in  order  to  bring  to  him 
the  Gospel  and  Grace. 

The  native  likes  movement, 
dramatic  and  violent  scenes.  We  must 
take  advantage  of  this  tendency  of  the 
native  and  use  it  in  the  cinema — as  a 
means  of  evangelisation.  The  lives  of 
the  Saints,  the  Christian  martyrs,  the 
example  of  courageous  resistance  to 
evil,  the  ceremonies  of  the  liturgy, 
those  are  the  film  which  most  attract 
the  native  and  make  a good  impres- 
sion on  them. 

The  greatest  difficulty  consists  in 
finding  films  adapted  to  the  native 
mentality,  which  awaken  his  moral 
sense,  or  even  provide  him  with 
healthy  amusement  and  instruct  him 
or  educate  him'. 

There  are,  of  course,  commercial 
firms  which  supply  educational  films. 
We  also  have  some  at  Lisbon;  but 
these  films  are  expensive  and  are  not 
well  adapted. 
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A very  desirable  result  of  this 
Congress  would  be  if  Centres  could  be 
organised  which  would  look  after  not 
only  the  supply  of  films  but  also  the 
production  of  films,  cheap  films,  suit- 
able for  natives. 

In  this  connection  there  has 
already  been  an  experience  which  in 
my  opinion  is  well  worth  imitating.  It 
could  even  be  used  as  an  example.  I 
am  alluding  to  “Luluafilms”  in  the 
Belgian  Congo. 

Father  Van  Haelst  is  certainly  to 
be  congratulated.  He  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  presenting  films  better  adapted 
to  the  mentality  and  intelligence  of 
the  natives  in  the  Congo.  As  no  such 


films  existed  he  became  a film 
producer  himself.  He  tackled  the  job 
well  and  soon  was ' showing  on  the 
screen,  in  addition  to  foreign  films,  his 
“own  films’’  which  had  a great 
success  with  the  natives. 

As  soon  as  his  films  became  known 
requests  were  received  from  all 
corners  of  the  Congo  from  Angola  and 
Mozambique;  Father  Van  Haelst  had 
to  organise  a distribution  service. 

In  my  opinion  a solution  to  this 
aspect  of  the  problem  is  already 
found;  it  has  only  to  be  developed  and 
multiplied  in  many  other  centres  and 
to  propagate  it  in  missionary  circles. 

That  is  my  desire. 


THE  CINEMA  And  The 
MODERN  CHILD 

By  L.  T.  Simmonds 


In  last  month’s  Focus  there 
appeared  an  article  “The  Star  System 
and  the  Modern  Child’’,  by  Darry 
McCarthy.  She  based  her  remarks  on 
observations  she  made  while  teaching 
a “restless  class  of  fourteen-year-old 
girls.’’  Now  I have  been  teaching 
too,  in  a Secondary  Modem  School. 
But  my  pupils  were  boys. 

It  is  fitting  that  you  should  know 
what  manner  of  boys  they  were.  One 
or  two  were  class-pests — no  desire  for 
learning,  easily  distracted  and  hence 
a constant  source  of  distraction.  They 
were  not  criminally  minded,  but  one 
or  two  others  in  the  class  were.  They 
were  too  clever  to  be  class-pests.  (One 
of  these  boys  was  at  the  time  waiting 
to  appear  before  a magistrate  on  a 
serious  charge.)  The  remainder  of 
the  class  were  pleasant  and  willing  to 
be  interested  provided  the  teacher  was 
interesting. 

All  the  boys  lived  and  attended 
school  in  the  East  End  of  London, 


close-by  to  Surrey  Docks.  I thought 
many  of  them  had  a chance  of 
salvation  because  they  played  and 
were  keen  on  football  and  cricket! 
Sport  and  the  films  were  the  chief 
diversions  of  all  of  them. 

It  so  happened  that  shortly  after 
reading  Darry  McCarthy’s  article  I 
had  a discussion  period  with  this  class 
of  boys.  Our  topic  was  “This  class 
should  be  allowed  to  see  an  ‘A’ 
Certificate  film  without  having  an 
adult  in  attendance.’’  That  was  only 
our  starting  point.  The  discussion 
ranged  over  other  topics.  I led  it  on, 
wishing  to  test  the  class  reaction  to 
the  “Star  System”,  and  also  to  know 
what  it  thought  on  other  questions  to 
do  with  films.  Here  is  a report  on  the 
discussion.  The  reader  may  judge 
from  it  the  absoluteness  or  otherwise 
of  Miss  McCarthy’s  conclusions.  Apart 
from  that  there  is  much  of  interest 

It  was  claimed  unanimously  that 
the  main  point  of  a film  was  its  story. 
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Often  the  boys  went  to  films  because 
j “there’s  nothing  else  to  do,’’  yet 
film  criticism  was  directed  to  the  story 
and  the  acting.  Excitement  (“cops 
chasing  cosh-boys’’)  was  enjoyed,  and 
( one  boy  boldly  said  he  liked  to  see 
[ beautiful  women.  So  do  we  all;  but 
l if  I may  interpret  him,  he  meant  the 
I lush  ladies  in  low-cuts.  Taxed  directly 
I on  star  build-up  blurb  the  class  said, 
“It’s  stupid.’’  They  had  their 
favourite  stars,  but  these  were  chosen 
for  some  film  exploit  alone.  The 
choice  was  not  made  for  them  by 
gigantic  images  cavorting  on  the 
cinema  walls.  One  boy  found  many 
I supporters  when  he  said  he  did  not 
think  much  of  film  stars  who  appeared 
in  advertisements.  “Anyone  would 
think  they  needed  the  money!’’  he 
said.  A general  conclusion  I made 
from  the  discussion  so  far,  was  that 
the  boys  really  were  critical  of  acting 
and  story.  They  instanced  films,  on 
which  they  commented  in  such  a way 
that  justified  this  conclusion. 

Mention  of  the  Stars’  need  for 
money  led  on  to  a question  from  a boy 
about  how  much  a leading  actor  or 
actress  might  earn  for  a film.  I 
suggested  ^30,000.  There  was  a gasp 
from  another  boy  who  said,  “I 
wouldn’t  mind  being  in  films.’’ 
j A dozen  voices  were  at  once  raised  in 
scorn,  “What?  And  have  to  get  up  at 
five?”  It  fell  out  that  one  boy  alone 
had  to  have  his  ideas  of  a star’s  time- 
table readjusted.  “When  do  they 
sleep?”  he  asked.  At  last  a boy 
expressed  the  opinion  of  all,  “The 
money’s  all  right,  it’s  the  job  I’d 
hate — everybody  messing  you  about, 
no  time  to  yourself.  I wouldn’t  like 
it.”  So  it  is  not  the  star’s  life  that 
is  envied.  Why  should  it  be  right  for 
a reader  to  lose  him  or  herself  in  the 
romance  of  an  Austen  novel,  and 
wrong  for  a boy  or  girl  to  identify 
themselves  for  a happy  hour-and-a- 
half  with  the  hero  or  heroine  in  a 
film?  That’s  what  I think  people 
imply  when  they  call  film-goers  “film- 
mad”.  Film-mad  or  book-worms! 
Now  I prefer  books  to  films.  That  is 
because  I find  cinemas  stuffy,  looking 


at  a screen  a strain,  and  because  I like 
my  actors  in  the  flesh.  I do  not, 
however,  believe  films  necessarily 
think  for  one..  A Diary  of  a Country 
Priest  certainly  does  not. 

Let  us  return  to  the  boys.  Why 
did  these  particular  boys  go  to  fi'ms? 
Here  is  why.  “Because  I enjoy  a 
good  film”;  “It’s  somewhere  to  go”; 
"Nothing  better  to  do”;  “Best  way 
of  spending  an  evening”;  “Get  sent 
to  keep  me  out  of  the  way.”  Maybe 
some  parents  feel  that  their  children 
cannot  be  in  harm’s  way  if  at  the 
films.  Maybe  some  want  to  be  rid 
of  the  family  for  an  evening.  I 
think  boys,  if  they  have  no  hobby, 
are  better  off  watching  a film  than 
leaning  on  a lamp-post.  Once  in  the 
cinema,  the  money  having  been  paid, 
the  boys  see  the  film  through  even 
though  they  may  not  like  it.  There 
is  no  refund,  therefore  they  try  to 
have  their  money’s  worth.  It  is  worth 
mentioning  that  this  class  preferred 
films  to  television. 

Can  films  be  harmful?  Let  us  hear 
the  boys  on  this  question.  “No,  sir.” 
The  answer  was  emphatic.  I asked  for 
an  opinion  on  Cosh  Boy.  The  class 
was  evenly  divided  in  opinion.  One 
half  felt  that  the  subject  was  not  a 
worthwhile  one.  The  other  half 
thought  that  it  was  proper  that  people 
should  see  how  some  of  the  community 
lived.  No  one  would  admit  that  such 
a film  might  lead  a boy  to  being  a 
criminal.  Violence  and  bloodshed  are 
less  shocking  to  boys  than  to  adults. 
My  class  were  not  horrified  by  the 
deeds  of  cosh-boys.  In  the  execution 
of  such  deeds  a film  taught  them 
nothing  new.  For  the  film  of  the 
Cosh  Boy  type  is  only  a report  on  old 
methods  or  methods  in  present  vogue. 
Environment  and  the  opportunity  to  be 
a criminal  make  the  criminal.  “It’s 
kids  with  nothing  else  to  do  who 
knock-off  stuff.”  The  boy  in  the 
cinema  has  something  to  do.  My  class 
considered  he  was  too  occupied  to  get 
into  trouble.  I think  that  is  true  too; 
let  us  increase  children’s  enjoyment  by 
giving  them  better  films. 
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By  our  Panel  of  Priests 

Category  A,  indicates  adults  only;  B,  adults  and  adolescents; 


C,  family  audiences;  D, 


THE  STORY  OF  GILBERT  AND 
SULLIVAN 

Starring:  Robert  Morley,  Maurice 

Evans,  Eileen  Herlie,  with  Peter 
Finch,  Martyn  Green,  Wilfrid 
Hyde  White.  Producers:  Frank 
Launder  and  Sidney  Gilliat. 
Distributors:  British  Lion.  In 

Technicolor.  Certificate:  U. 

Category:  C.  Running  time: 

109  minutes. 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  as  we  are 
explicitly  reminded  in  the  course  of 
this  film,  are  a national  institution, 
like  Westminster  Abbey.  And  so 
what  could  be  more  appropriate  to 
Coronation  year  and  the  twenty- 
first  anniversary  of  London  Films 
than  the  story  of  their  partnership, 
with  its  background  of  royal  approval  ? 

The  attempt  was  made  before  by 
another  company  but  not  so 
successfully.  (After  the  lapse  of 
years  all  I can  remember  is  that 
Claude  Allister  was  Sullivan — or,  just 
possibly,  Gilbert) . This  time  Leslie 
Baily,  whose  extensive  research  led  to 
a very  interesting  series  of  broadcasts 
on  the  subject  a few  years  ago, 
collaborated  with  Sidney  Gilliat  in 
writing  the  screenplay. 

The  story  is  a godsend  to  the 
dramatist.  ” There  is  the  conflict 
between  two  personalities,  and 


particularly  for  children 


between  words  and  music.  There 
is  the  conflict  within  Sullivan 
between  the  rival  attractions  of  light 
opera  and  serious  compositions.  (The 
ultimate  predominance  of  the  former 
will  not  impair  the  popularity  of  the 
film) . There  should  be  the  conflict 
of  Gilbert's  sometimes  cruel  satire 
and  Sullivan’s  musical  sweetness  and 
idealism.  But  Robert  Morley’s 
interpretation  of  Gilbert,  entertaining 
though  it  is,  seems  to  miss  this  point. 
His  Gilbert  is  a jester  capable  of 
irritation  but  hardly  of  bitterness. 

Naturally  there  are  liberal  extracts 
from  the  operas  themselves,  played 
by  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  Malcolm 
Sargent  with  Muir  Mathieson  as  his 
associate,  and  sung  by  a number  of 
well  known  singers  including  Webster 
Booth,  Owen  Brannigan  and  Muriel 
Brunskill.  And  again  we  are 
reminded  that  Sullivan  was  often 
working  against  time  when  he 
composed  memorable  and  enduring 
melodies  which  owe  so  little  to 
harmonisation. 

The  annual  river  picnic  of  the 
D’Oyly  Carte  Company  seems  to  have 
been  something  of  a busman’s 
holiday  during  which  the  members 
sang  numbers  from  the  operas.  And 
when  The  Gondoliers  was  performed 
at  Windsor  Castle,  Queen  Victoria 
apparently  donned  the  ribbon  of  the 
Garter  and  followed  the  score.  But 
all  this  is  in  accordance  with  a 
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national  enthusiasm  for  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  which  has  been  known  to  go 
to  great  lengths. 

It  w7ill  be  remembered  that 
Sullivan  was  a bachelor.  But  his 
courtship  gives  an  opportunity  for 
some  all  too  brief  appearances  of 
Wilfrid  Hyde  White  as  his  prospective 
father-in-law. 

This  is  the  sort  of  film  which  calls 
for  no  great  subtlety  and  none  is 
attempted.  But  it  provides  enjoyable 
and  commendable  entertainment  for 
eye  and  ear  and  illustrates  a long  and 
remarkable  chapter  in  English 
theatrical  history. 

Q- 

I CONFESS 

Starring:  Montgomery  Clift,  Anne 

Baxter.  Producer  and  Director: 
Alfred  Hitchcock.  Distributors: 
Warner  Bros.  Certificate-.  A. 
Category:  A.  Running  time ; 

90  minutes. 

The  Hollywood  hierarchy  has  now 
raised  Montgomery  Clift  to  the  priest- 
hood. As  film-priests  go,  he  is,  I 
suppose,  not  too  bad.  At  least,  he 
wears  a cassock,  we  do  see  him  in 
church  sometimes;  he  celebrates 
Mass  (although  I noticed  that  he 
immediately  proceeded  to  the  break- 
fast table  without  making  thanks- 
giving), he  hears  confessions;  unlike 
Fr.  Bing  Crosby  he  does  more  than 
fuss  around  in  a social  club  teaching 
little  boys  how  to  bat  and  bowl  and 
little  girls  how  to  sing  and  dance. 

“Most  Hollywood  priests  show  no 
signs  ctf  leading  a sacramental  life, 
they  are  glorified  welfare  wmrkers  and 
dog-collared  cheer-leaders,”  says  J.  C. 
Reid,  M.A. 

Montgomery  Clift  is  a cut  above 
this  type,  but  when  one  day  you  see 
him  playing  in  A Place  In  The  Sun 
and  later  on  see  him  in  a film  where 
he  has  a place  in  the  sanctuary  all 
verisimilitude  goes  by  the  board. 


In  I Confess,  Montgomery  Clift  is 
asked  to  play  a difficult  role.  Otto 
Keller,  one  of  those  pseudo-handy- 
men who  knock  around  presbyteries, 
goes  to  confession  to  Fr.  Michael 
(Montgomery  Clift)  and  confesses  that 
he  has  murdered  M.  Vilette,  a lawyer 
. . . circumstances  presently  arrange 
themselves  that  Fr.  Michael  is 
accused  of  the  murder.  Otto  Keller 
knows  that  Fr.  Michael  dare  not 
break  the  seal  of  confession  and 
remains  unwilling  to  lift  a finger  to 
save  him.  Fr.  Michael  by  virtue  of 
the  sacred  seal  of  confession  is 
unwilling  to  lift  a finger  to  save 
himself  . . . 

Here  is  a dramatic  situation  which 
Alfred  Hitchcock  exploits  to  the  full 
wuth  his  now  familiar  technique. 
Suspense  piles  on  suspense.  Will  the 
murderer  relent  and  save  the  priest? 
Will  the  priest  break  his  holy  “seal” 
and  save  himself? 

I do  not  think  that  Montgomery 
Clift  as  the  priest,  was  an  exact  piece 
of  casting  but  he  does  depict  with 
realism  and  integrity  the  tortured 
soul  of  a priest  caught  up  in  such 
a dilemma. 

Although  I liked  this  film  I would 
suggest  that  it  lacks  strength  and 
simplicity.  I got  the  impression  that 
the  director  wmsn’t  quite  certain  how 
to  handle  some  delicate  situations.  If 
the  sub-plot  which  wasn’t  really 
necessary  and  which  drags  in  Anne 
Baxter,  the  woman  with  whom  Fr. 
Michael  was  friendly  before  he 
became  a priest,  had  been  eliminated 
or  better  contrived  I believe  that 
the  drama  would  have  gained  in 
dynamism. 

Some  people  have  remarked  that 
this  film  will  do  a dis-service  to  the 
Church.  I disagree.  I believe  that 
this  film  will  bring  a clearer  under- 
standing of  the  sacrament  of  confes- 
sion to  unbelievers  and  a renewed 
appreciation  . of  its  dignity  to 
believers. 


E. 
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THE  DESERT  RATS 

Starring:  Richard  Burton,  Robert 

Newton,  Chips  Rafferty,  James 
Mason.  Director:  Robert  Wise. 
20th  Century-Fox.  Certificate : 
U.  Category-.  B.  Running  time : 
88  minutes. 

Personally,  I am  sick  of  war  films. 
They  have  their  merits,  and  they  tell 
us  history,  or  a.  version  of  history. 
They  are  obvious,  happy  hunting 
grounds  for  producers,  directors, 
photographers  and,  above  all,  those 
who  work  the  effects.  If  you  have 
been  through  the  particular  part  of  the 
war  which  is  dealt  with,  you  are  in 
turns  disgusted  at  the  inaccuracies  and 
delighted  by  some  memories  conjured 
up,  while  horrified  by  others.  The 
film  generally  leaves  the  mind  un- 
settled. If  you  have  not  been  present, 
you  can  be  equally  critical. 

The  story  of  the  Western  Desert 
will  always  remain  a fine,  exhilarating 
adventure,  even  against  the  back- 
ground of  horror.  Here,  from  inside 
Tobruk,  is  a picture  of  the  harassed 
and  harassing  life  of  the  defenders. 
Though  pictured  in  America,  much  of 
tire  background  especially  in  noise,  is 
most  authentic.  The  figure  of  the 
middle-aged,  cowardly  and  drunken 
private  (a  usual  Robert  Newton 
performance)  is  rather  pathetically 
true.  I could  sympathise  as  he 
cringed  in  the  darkness,  when  the 
Bofors  opened  their  watch-dog  pop- 
pop-pop.  The  advance  of  Rommel’s 
tanks  under  cover  of  a sand  storm  and 
the  tension  as  to  where  they  would 
strike  made  one  live  the  horror  of 
attack  again . 

Richard  Burton  has  the  rather 
thankless  task  of  playing  a 
disciplinarian  among  Australian 
troops.  He  certainly  never  lets  up.  I 
wished  he  would.  But  he  does  the 
part  well  even  if  he  is  not  given  much 
scope.  There  is  the  inevitable  glimpse 
of  James  Mason-Rommel,  who  seems 
to  haunt  desert  films  more  than  he 
haunted  the  Desert  Rats.  Chips 
Rafferty  doesn’t  have  much  of  a part 


to  play  at  all,  which  is  a pity. 

I see  no  reason  why  people  should 
not  enjoy  this  film,  though  it  is  a pity 
that  warfare  on  this  scale  and 
ferocity — it’s  an  ugly  thing  however 
much  it  is  written  up,  however  many 
heroes  it  produces — should  be  released 
upon  a “U”  Certificate.  I suppose 
that  is  a sign  of  the  times.  Yes, 

unfortunately,  it  is  quite  a good  film, 
not  outstanding  but  gripping.  For 
this,  the  credits  must  go  to  the 
director  and  to  the  photographers 
before  the  actors.  It  is  the  back- 
ground which  brings  it  to  life — that 
and  the  fear,  turned  to  desperate 
bravery  yet  still  fear  in  Robert 
Newton’s  drink-sodden  Bartlett. 

M. 

TURN  THE  KEY  SOFTLY 
Starring:  Yvonne  Mitchell,  Kathleen 
Harrison,  Joan  Collins.  Producer: 
Maurice  Cowan.  Director:  Jack 
Lee.  Distributors:  General  Film 
Distributors  Ltd.  Certificate:  A. 
Category  \ B.  Running  time:  81 
minutes. 

Three  women  are  released  from 
Holloway  prison  at  eight  o’clock  one 
morning:  “There  ladies  lies  London’’ 
the  porter  tells  them,  “the  greatest 
city  in  the  world;  and  it’s  all  yours.’’ 
We  follow  their  adventures  on  their 
first  day  of  liberty:  the  film  ends  as 
the  clock  strikes  eight  that  same 
evening. 

The  vignettes  of  London  life — the 
crowd  at  Piccadilly  Circus,  the  jostle 
on  a moving  staircase,  the  scene  in  a 
quiet  pub,  the  landlady  welcoming 
one  of  the  women  back  to  her 
lodgings — are  all  charming,  and  the 
whole  story  has  about  it  a human 
pathos  that  never  descends  to  senti- 
mentalism. The  acting  of  the  three 
protagonists  is  of  a high  order  and 
Kathleen  Harrison  is  above  praise. 
Mention  must  also  be  made  of  Johnny, 
the  lovable  dog  around  whom  so  much 
of  the  story  revolves.  Don’t  miss  this 
film  of  quite  compelling  charm. 

T.  C.  F. 
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HOUSE  OF  WAX 

Starring:  Vincent  Price,  Frank  Lovejoy , 
Phyllis  Kirk,  with  Carolyn  Jones 
and  Paul  Picemi.  Director:  Andre 
de  Toth.  A Warner  Bros.  Film. 
Certificate : X ( London  H). 

Category ; A.  Running  time: 
90  minutes. 

The  cinema  industry  is  at  the 
moment  in  a whirl  of  indecision. 
Various  devices  none  of  which  are 
new  for  producing  the  illusion  of 
depth  on  the  screen  are  being  touted 
by  various  organisations.  The  most 
likely  is  one  requiring  very  consider- 
able structural  alterations  and  is 
feasible  in  only  the  very  biggest 
cinemas.  The  system  in  vogue  at  the 
Warner’s  Theatre  for  the  House  of 
Wax  requires  the  use  of  polaroid 
spectacles,  rather  costly  items  at  16/- 
each,  which  the  attendants,  rather 
obviously,  carefully  gather  up  after 
the  show.  In  any  case,  I am  told  the 
spectacles  are  quite  useless  for  sun- 
bathing! In  addition  to  the  spectacles, 
there  is  also  what  is  called  “Warner 
Phonic  Sound”  which  consists  of  a 
number  of  amplifiers  placed  all  round 
the  auditorium  and  which,  in  addition 
to  the  normal  excess  of  sound,  are 
“boosted”  considerably  every  time  a 
woman  screams  on  the  screen  or  a 
chair  or  other  heavy  object  is  hurled 
about.  The  result  is  that  one  has  the 
impression  that  hysterical  women  are 
shrieking  in  one’s  ear,  or  that  heavy 
objects  are  landing  behind  one’s 
back.  As  women  shriek  and  objects 
are  hurled  frequently  throughout  the 
film,  the  strain  on  one’s  nervous 
system  is  not  inconsiderable. 

When  the  film  magnates  have 
decided  which  of  the  competing 
systems  is  to  be  allowed  monopoly, 
somebody  wall  have  to  decide  what 
possible  subjects  for  the  screen  are 
going  to  be  worth  sitting  through.  At 
present,  just  as  when  sound  first 
became  normal,  the  producers  are 
eagerly  trying  cut  every  childish 
dodge  for  exploiting  the  newr  toy. 


Sooner  or  later  someone  will  have 
to  point  out  that  any  kind  of  3- 
dimensional  system  can  only  be  of 
value  to  the  cinema-going  public  if  it 
provides  intelligent,  tolerable,  credible, 
recreation.  In  my  view,  the  so-called 
“flatties”,  at  their  best,  provided  the 
illusion  of  depth  when  the  lighting 
cameraman  did  his  work  properly, 
and  the  imagination  of  the  viewer 
automatically  filled  up  what  wras 
wanting  in  verisimilitude.  The  3- 
dimensional  systems  so  far  seen  give 
the  impression  of  beings  detached 
from  the  screen  as  from  a frame  and 
from  each  other,  rather  like  those 
cardboard  toys  which  open  out  and 
stand  up  by  themselves.  The  result  is 
a diminution  of  a sense  of  “reality” 
rather  than  the  contrary. 

To  come  to  the  film  : House  of  Wax 
tells  of  a wax-works  proprietor  who 
is  disfigured  and  sent  mad  when  his 
museum  is  set  on  fire.  He  then  sets 
up  another  show  based  on  real-life 
crime  and  secures  his  “models”  by 
murdering  them  and  then  covering  the 
bodies  with  wax.  He  spends  most  of 
the  film  chasing  and  frightening  the 
heroine.  Phyllis  Kirk,  capering  around 
looking  like  a cross  between  the 
Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame  and 
Frankenstein’s  Monster.  In  addition, 
there  is  a deaf  mute  who  tries  to 
guillotine  people,  a hideous  scene 
in  a morgue  in  which  the  monster 
examines  the  figures  lying  on  their 
slabs  and  then  lowers  his  selection  out 
of  the  window,  and  gallons  of  boiling 
wax  into  which,  finally,  the  monster 
himself  tumbles. 

Among  the  absurdities  is  the  soft 
organ  music  which  accompanies  the 
group  of  statuary  representing 
Joan  of  Arc  at  the  stake;  but  as  this 
is  at  least  a relief  from  the  general 
cacophony  which  accompanies  the  rest 
of  the  film  one  should  be  thankful  for 
small  mercies. 

To  sum  up,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
what  this  system  can  offer  that  is 
really  new  and  likely  to  be  artistic.  At 
the  moment  it  is  a piece  of  grotesque 
melodramatic,  childish  nonsense. 
Sadism  is  given  full  play  in  many 
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scenes  and  it  is  not  only  youngsters 
who  would  be  shocked  at  some  of 
the  images  presented.  That  is  why, 
presumably,  the  L.C.C.  has  insisted 
that,  in  addition  to  the  “X”  Certifi- 
cate demanded  by  the  British  Board 
of  Film  Censors,  it  has  also  an  “H” 
Certificate.  Whatever  else  it  is,  it  is 
certainly  not  an  adult  film : a pity  it 
has  to  be  labelled  with  the  “X”, 
which  originally  was  intended  to 
convey  the  suggestion  of  maturity. 

V. 

THE  MAN  BEHIND  THE  GUN 

Starring:  Randolph  Scott,  Lina  Romay. 
Producer:  Robert  Sisk.  Director: 
Felix  Feist.  A Warner  Bros. 
Picture.  In  Technicolor.  Certifi- 
cate: U.  Category : B.  Running 
time : 80  minutes  approximately . 

There  is  little  to  distinguish  this 
film  from  other  Westerns  except  for 
the  period  (1850)  costumes,  some  of 


Allow  us  to  brighten 
your  hours  with 

ANY  FILM 

of  your  choice 

OUR  PROJECTOR  UNIT 
IS  AT  YOUR  DISPOSAL 

For  particulars: 

ST.  PAUL’S  FILMS 
29  Beauchamp  Place 
London,  S.W.3 


which  are  delightful.  Lina  Romay 
sings  well,  looks  charming  and  has 
a terrific  fight  with  her  rival  (Patrice 
Wymore) : I was  quite  sorry  when  she 
got  the  worst  of  it  and  her  corpse  was 
visited  by  a sorrowing  lover. 

T.  C.  F. 

THE  NAKED  SPUR 

Starring:  James  Stewart,  Janet  Leigh. 
Producer:  William  H.  Wright. 

Director:  Anthony  Mann.  An 

M.-G.-M.  Picture.  In  Technicolor. 
Certificate:  A.  Category:  B. 

Running  time : 90  minutes 

approximately . 

This  Western  is  chiefly  remarkable  ; 
for  some  lovely  scenery  in  the  | 
Rockies.  There  are  only  five  people 
in  the  cast,  three  of  whom  die  violent 
deaths  in  the  course  of  the 

proceedings. 

T.  C.  F. 


COVER  PICTURE 

Pontifical  Film  Commission 
at  the  Vatican 

With  The  Holy  Father,  reading 
from  left  to  right,  are : 

Fr.  L.  de  Pauw  (Belgium), 
Dr.  Ch.  Reinert  (Switzerland), 
Mgr.  P.  J . Masterson  (U.S.A.), 
Bishop  O’Connor, 

Fr.  A.  Deskur  (Poland), 
Dr.  A.  Kochs  (Germany), 
Dr.  J.  Bernard  (Luxembourg), 
Mgr.  A.  Galletto  (Italy), 
Fr.  J.  Dwavrin  (France), 
and 

Fr.  J . A.  V . Burke  (Gt.  Britain) 
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CONTINENTAL  FILMS 

THE  IMPOSTOR 

Starring:  Utaemon  Ichkawa,  Chikako 

Migagi  and  Kokichi  Takata. 

Director:  T atsuo  Osone. 

Distributors:  Film  Traders  Ltd. 

Certificate : A.  Category : B. 

Running  time  ; 93  minutes. 

Having  seen  but  five  Japanese 
films  I still  feel  that  I do  not  know 
enough  of  the  Japanese  stage  tradition 
to  be  able  to  hazard  an  opinion  as  to 
their  merits.  The  conventions  of  the 
Japanese  home  as  well  as  of  the  stage 
are  so  different  from  those  we  are 
accustomed  to,  that  what  we  see  on 
the  screen  takes  on  rather  the  aspect 
of  the  peculiar  than  the  significant. 
One  notices,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
points  of  similarity  with  the  western 
dramatic  tradition;  the  cliches  of 
the  romantic  situation,  the  lover 
seeking  reassurance,  the  villain 
attempting  to  thwart  true  love, 
ambition  stopping  at  nothing  to  gain 
victory,  the  tricks  of  comic  character- 
isation etc.  There  is  also  to  be  noticed 
the  points  at  which  the  fluid 
movement  of  the  camera  breaks  into 
the  otherwise  static  discourses  between 
seated  characters  when  some  lovely 
outdoor  scenes  remind  one  of 
Japanese  silk  paintings. 

The  story  is,  apparently,  based  on 
historical  facts  and  concerns  the 
attempts  of  a 17th  century  pretender 
to  the  Japanese  royal  throne  to  oust 
the  rightful  heir.  The  main  character 
is  a romantic,  quixotic  hero  who  goes 
rescuing  and  aiding  unlikely  types  and 
who  finally  leaves  the  woman  who 
wanted  him  to  marry  her.  The  last 
we  see  of  him  is  resting  on  a 
greensward  and  asking  himself:  “I 
wonder  was  it  for  the  best?”  a phrase 
which  might  reasonably  be  asked  of 
many  film  endings. 

The  acting  is  strong  and  firm  and 
contains  a large  element  of  what,  for 


lack  of  knowledge,  I can  only  suggest 
is  burlesque.  The  most  interesting 
scenes  are  those  in  which  sword  play 
takes  place.  These  duels,  or  rather, 
one  against  the  crowd,  were  ruled  so 
strictly  that  even  thugs  were  .n 
honour  bound  only  to  attack  one  at  a 
time.  This  gives  the  Douglas 
Fairbanks  typg  of  hero  a more 
reasonable  chance  and  we  are  less 
surprised,  therefore,  when  our  hero 
vanquishes  all  comers. 

A difficulty  for  Westerners  is  the 
apparent  similarity  of  Japanese  faces; 
it  takes  some  time  before  we  can  sort 
out  all  the  characters.  But  then, 
with  the  grooming  processes  which  are 
now  common  in  Hollywood,  it  is 
even  becoming  difficult  to  tell  one 
Occidental  star  from  another. 

A film  that  is  more  of  a curiosity 
than  a serious  contribution  to  cinema. 

V. 


TWO  PENNYWORTH  OF  HOPE 
(Du  Soldi  di  Speranza) 

Starring:  Vincenzo  Musolino,  Maria 
Fiore,  Filomena  Russo.  Producer: 
Sandro  Ghenzi.  Director:  Renato 
Castellani.  Certificate : A.  Cate- 
gory. B.  Running  time : 
98  minutes. 

The  Italian  films  which  we  saw 
immediately  after  the  war  tended  to 
be  preoccupied  with  economic 
depression  in  a depressing  and  rather 
bitter  way.  Here  the  main  theme  is 
unemployment  but,  as  the  title 
suggests,  it  is  treated  much  more 
lightly  and  brightly.  The  film  which 
won  the  first  prize  at  the  Cannes 
Festival  in  1942,  is  in  effect  a light- 
hearted tribute  to  Divine  Providence 
and  financial  credit. 

It  is  something  of  a tonic  for  those 
who  feel  enervated  by  a sophisticated 
world  and  a self-consciously 
sophisticated  cinema.  Though  the 
head-strong  Carmela  sets  her  cap  at 
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Antonio  with  startling  directness,  a 
point  is  made  of  her  prenuptial 
chastity.  When  Antonio’s  sister 
allows  herself  to  be  seduced,  that  is  a 
tragedy  and  a disgrace.  Italian 
Communism  is  treated  as  a joke. 

Renato  Castellani,  who  is  part- 
author  of  both  story  and  scenario  as 
well  as  director,  has  • used  unknown 
performers.  But  these  Italians  are 
such  natural  actors  that  they  can 
hardly  be  termed  amateurs.  And 
their  temperamental  explosiveness, 
appropriate  to  those  living  on  the 
slopes  of  Vesuvius,  is  eminently  suited 
to  the  exuberance  of  this  realistic  and 
kindly  comedy. 

Q- 

QUAI  DE  GRENELLE 
(Snake  of  Death) 

Starring:  Henri  Vidal,  Fran^oise 

Amoul,  Maria  Mauban,  Jean 
Tissier,  Pierre  Louis,  Micheline 
Francay  and  Robert  Dauban. 
Director:  E.  E.  Reinert.  Distrib- 
utors: Gala  Films.  Certificate : 

X.  Category:  A.  Running 

time : 85  minutes. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  young  man, 
naive,  lover  of  the  pure  country  air, 
who,  come  to  the  wicked  city,  is 
caught  up  in  the  toils,  wrongly 
charged  with  crime,  hunted  by  the 
police,  befriended  only  by  the  street 
woman  (why  is  it  always  the 
prostitute  who  is  the  "nice”  girl?), 
driven  to  murder,  is  wounded  and 
comes  back  to  the  free  air  to  die. 

In  this  version  of  the  story  the 
young  man  is  a collector  of  snakes 
which,  when  he  drops  his  basket  in  a 
Parisian  street,  not  unnaturally, 
causes  a rumpus.  The  film  is  filled 
with  the  types  familiar  to  detective 
fiction;  the  Inspector  with  a 
mannerism,  the  eccentric  habituee  of 
the  low  dives,  the  soft-hearted  street 


woman,  the  acidulated  wife  of  the 
night  club  proprietor,  the  comic 
postman,  etc. 

The  best  thing  about  the  film  is  the 
excellent  photography  of  the  Parisian 
streets,  the  riverside,  the  Gare  de 
Lyon.  It  is  exceptionally  clear  and 
well-lighted  for  a French  film. 

The  direction  is  pedestrian  as  also 
is  the  script-writing.  The  acting  is 
uninspired  and  the  development  of 
the  plot  slow.  Not  one  of  the 

worthwhile  French  films.  A dance  in 
which  a woman  caresses  a serpent  is 
mildly  revolting.  For  the  rest,  a 
film  for  those  who  wish  to  be 

reminded  of  the  Paris  scene  but  not 
for  one  who  has  a high  ideal  of  French 
films. 

V. 


URGENT! 

We  should  be  able  to  pay 
several  longstanding  credi- 
tors if  those  who  are  in  debt 
to  the  Catholic  Film  Institute 
would  settle  their  accounts. 

If  this  concerns  you  will 
you  please  make  an  effort 
to  enable  us  to  meet  our 
obligations. 

Thank  you. 
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O.C.I.C.  IN  MALTA 


This  year’s  General  Council  and 
Study  Conference  under  the  aegis  of 
the  Office  Catholique  International 
du  Cinema  was  held  in  Malta.  As  the 
subject  of  the  Study  Conference  was 
“The  Cinema  In  Missionary 
Countries”,  it  was  particularly  apt 
that  Malta  should  be  the  venue.  To 
this  island  the  first  great  missionary, 
St.  Paul,  came,  on  his  way  to  Rome 
and  it  is  the  proud  tradition  of  the 
Maltese  that  they  have  always  been, 
above  all  else,  a missionary  centre.  In 
any  case,  we  were  specifically  invited 
by  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Malta,  to  hold  this  year’s  meeting  in 
his  archdiocese.  This  we  were  glad  to 
do,  for  many  reasons.  As  it  turned 
out,  our  most  lively  anticipations, 
based  on  previous  experiences  in 
other  countries,  were  quite  exceeded, 
for  never  had  we  experienced  such 
continual  and  lavish  hospitality. 
Furthermore,  the  very  subject  of  our 
Conference,  concerned  as  it  was,  with 
Missionary  Countries  made  the 
occasion  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  post-war  series  of  O.C.I.C. 
Conferences. 

Delegates  From  Twenty  Countries 

Delegates  from  twenty  countries 
were  present  at  the  Sessions  of  the 
General  Council  during  which  reports 
were  received  from  the  General  Secre- 
tariat on  the  activities  of  O.C.I.C. 
during  the  year  as  well  as  a financial 
statement  of  the  present  position.  As 
with  the  national  groups,  the  Inter 
national  Office  finds  difficulty  in 
continuing  its  very  necessary  and 
important  work  for  Catholic  film 
action.  Contrary  to  the  idea 
expressed  by  many  friends  in  this 
country,  O.C.I.C.  is  not  subsidised 
but  depends  for  its  existence  on  the 
contributions  made  by  the  member 
centres  in  addition  to  occasional  dona- 
tions as  a result  of  gala  film  shows  and 
lotteries  and  other  such  mundane 


sources  of  income.  Actually,  one  or 
two  generous  persons  kept  the  Office 
in  existence  for  several  years,  but  this 
is  no  longer  possible  nor  indeed 
proper.  Many  of  the  National  Centres 
have  been  able  to  be  quite  generous 
in  their  contributions.  The  British 
centre,  unfortunately,  being  extremely 
impecunious  itself  is  in  arrears  also 
with  its  contributions  to  the  Central 
Office.  We  must  make  a real  effort, 
if  we  survive  this  year,  to  see  that  our 
embarrassing  default  is  remedied. 

Children  And  The  Cinema 

There  were  also  reports  from  the 
Sub-Committee  dealing  with  Children 
and  the  Cinema.  Fr.  Lunders,  O.P., 
the  Secretary  for  this  group,  asked 
that  more  activities  with  regard  to 
children  and  the  cinema  be  initiated 
by  the  national  centres  themselves. 
Particularly  is  it  desired  that  Catholic 
commissions  to  concern  themselves 
with  the  Cinema,  Radio  and  T.V.  for 
children  be  set  up  in  the  various 
countries.  The  Central  Office  would 
be  glad  to  exchange  experiences  and 
to  serve  in  a confederating  function 
where  necessary,  but  in  any  case, 
reports  of  local  activities  should  lie 
made. 

International  Film  Review 

The  present  situation  of  the  Inter- 
national Film  Review  was  reported 
on.  The  French  edition  is  the  only 
one  surviving  of  the  original  three 
language  editions.  The  Spanish  edition 
is  now  a more  or  less  separate  journal 
appearing  monthly  and  edited  from 
Madrid.  A German  edition  which 
appeared,  edited  from  Treves,  has, 
alas,  also  ceased  publication.  The 
French  edition  continues  slowly  to 
make  headway  but  it  needs  much 
more  support.  It  should  be  possible 
for  colleges  and  convents  and  training 
colleges  and  'the  like  to  take  and 
support  the  French  edition.  It  is 
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unique  in  the  field  of  film  journalism 
and  from  the  Catholic  point  of  view 
is  indispensable  for  those  who  consider 
themselves  alert  to  the  problems 
presented  by  the  cinema.  The  English 
edition,  we  fear,  is  gone  for  a long 
while  and  in  view  of  the  poor  support 
given  to  Focus,  it  is  perhaps  quite 
quixotic  even  to  mention  the  possi- 
bility of  a future  revival.  Still,  if  we 
in  England  really  wish  to  be  abreast 
of  our  Continental  colleagues,  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done. 

Annual  Diploma  For  Best  Film 

The  most  interesting  item  on  the 
General  Council  agenda  was  the  new 
regulation  for  the  awarding  of  an 
annual  Diploma  for  the  best  film  of 
the  year.  Hitherto,  O.C.I.C.  has 
been  present  by  means  of  a Special 
Jury  at  most  of  the  film  festivals.  The 
terms  of  reference  necessarily  restrict 
the  awarding  of  any  diploma  to  the 
films  actually  presented  at  such 
festivals.  It  is  now  arranged  that 
each  National  Centre  shall  have  the 
right  to  select  two  candidate  films  to 
be  presented  to  a selection  committee. 
From  the  films  submitted  a final 
group  of  ten  will  be  chosen  on  the 
ballot  system.  These  ten  will  be 
viewed  by  a Special  Jury  during  the 
Venice  Film  Festival  and  an  attempt 
made  to  choose  the  best  of  the  group. 
One  of  the  two  films  submitted  as 
candidates  by  the  National  Centres 
must  be  a foreign  film.  An  inter- 
national jury  of  seven  persons  selected 
each  year  from  a panel  of  countries 
will  be  given  hospitality  at  Venice 
during  the  Film  Festival.  Two 
ecclesiastical  assistants  will  also,  as 
with  the  normal  film  festivals,  be 
attached  to  the  O.C.I.C.  Jury;  these 
ecclesiastics  being  approved  by  the 
Vatican  authorities.  This  arrangement 
gives  an  opportunity  to  all  National 
Centres  to  take  part  effectively  in  the 
choice  of  a film  of  the  year  which  is 
satisfactory  from  the  Catholic  point  of 
view  as  good  cinema. 

Next  year’s  meeting  of  the  O.C.I.C. 
will  probably  be  held  in  various 


sections : the  subject  for  the  Study 
Conference  will  be  “Moral  Classifica- 
tion Of  Films’’.  Preparatory  meetings 
are  suggested  for  national  groups  prior 
to  the  central  meeting  which  will 
attempt  to  arrive  at  a general 
conclusion  on  this  very  difficult 
subject. 

Cinema  Mass 

The  Cinema  Mass  which  opened  the 
Study  Conference  was  celebrated  at 
the  Co-Cathedral  of  St.  John  by  The 
Most  Rev.  Sir  Michael  Gonzi,  Arch- 
bishop of  Malta,  in  the  presence  of 
His  Eminence  Cardinal  Theododius  de 
Gouveia,  Archbishop  of  Louren£o- 
Marques,  Mozambique.  Also  present 
in  the  sanctuary  were  Mgr.  Armand 
Clabaut,  O.M.I,  Bishop  of  Hudson 
Bay,  Canada,  and  Mgr.  Alejandro 
Olalia,  Bishop  of  Tuguegarao,  in  the 
Philippines.  The  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
C.F.I. 

After  the  Mass  came  the  official 
opening  of  the  Conference  with  a 
paper  by  Cardinal  Gouveia,  who 
presided  at  all  the  sessions  of  the 
Conferences  with  great  vigour  and 
practical  interest.  His  Eminence 
spoke  of  the  potentialities  of  the 
cinema  in  the  spreading  of  the  Gospel 
and  made  it  clear  that  he  regarded  the 
cinema  as  the  most  powerful  ally  of 
the  missionary. 

Prior  to  the  conference  given  by  the 
Cardinal,  Dr.  Bernard,  President  of 
the  O.C.I.C.,  read  two  letters,  one  of 
encouragement  from  the  Holy  Father, 
and  the  other  a particularly  valuable 
message  from  the  Cardinal  Prefect  of 
the  Sacred  Congregation  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith. 

Many  Receptions 

Then  followed  the  first  of  many 
receptions  offered  to  the  Cardinal,  the 
Bishops  and  the  delegates  by  the 
amazingly  hospitable  people  of  Malta. 
This  first  one  was  given  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Malta;  there  were  others 
offered  by  the  Prime  Minister,  by  the 
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' Governor  General,  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  by  the  Casino  Club,  by 
i the  Maltese  Catholic  Action  and  by 
The  Hon.  Mabel  Strickland. 

I All  the  Conferences  were  well 
attended,  both  by  the  delegates  them- 
selves as  well  as  by  many  Maltese 
priests  and  layfolk. 

In  general,  the  shape  of  the 
Conference  followed  the  need  of  an 
enquiry  as  to  the  effect  of  films  upon 
| the  less  Westernised  peoples  of  the 
; world  in  the  missionary  countries, 

• reports  as  to  the  actual  film  consump- 
tion, both  commercial  and  religious 
and  the  availability  of  religious  and 
propaganda  films  to  assist  the  mission- 
aries in  their  work.  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  Study  Conference  was 
the  exhibition  of  some  twenty  or  more 
films  made  either  in  the  mission  fields 
by  the  missionaries  themselves  or  for 
the  mission  fields  by  the  commercial 
firms  employed  by  the  Missionary 
Orders  at  home.  Particularly  effective 
were  the  films  made  and  shown  by 
Fr.  Van  Haelst,  of  the  Belgian  Congo. 
Fr.  Van  Haelst  seems  to  have  set  up  a 
complete  film  production  and 
distribution  service  in  the  Belgian 
Congo,  and  to  judge  by  the  examples 
we  saw,  he  has  not  much  to  learn  from 
the  average  commercial  concern,  and 
the  films  have  the  merit  of  being  made 
completely  in  the  native  milieux,  by 
and  for  the  people  for  whom  they  are 
intended. 

Twenty-Fifth  Anniversary 

Other  papers  were  read  by  Dr.  E. 
Inglesis,  Secretary  General  of  the 
Liaison  Centre  for  Missionary  Work, 
at  Rome,  on  The  Needs  Of  The 
Missionary  with  Reference  to  Film; 
by  Fr.  A.  J.  Nevins,  of  the  Maryknoll 
Fathers,  Director  of  World  Horizon 
Films,  New  York,  on  Why  We  Use 
Films;  by  Fr.  M.  Queginer,  of  the 
French  Foreign  Missions,  on  Cinema 
and  Catholic  Films  in  India;  by 
Monsieur  J.  Larnaud,  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  Catholic  Centre  for  Co- 
i ordination  with  UNESCO  on 
UNESCO  and  The  Cinema  Considered 


From  The  Point  Of  View  Of  Basic 
Education;  by  Fr.  J.  A.  V.  Burke  on 
The  Impact  Of  Films  On  The 
Missions;  by  Abbe  Cornil,  of  the 
Belgian  Congo,  on  Production  of 
Films  For  The  Missions.  We  hope  to 
be  able  to  reproduce  some  of  these 
papers  in  future  issues  of  Focus. 

During  the  Conference  at  Malta,  the 
O.C.I.C.  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary.  This  took  the  form  of  an 
Academic  Seance  at  the  Phoenicia 
Hotel  during  which  discourses  were 
given  in  various  languages  on  the 
work  of  Catholic  Film  Action  in  the 
various  countries;  the  talks  being 
interspersed  with  musical  items 
contributed  by  well-known  Maltese 
artists. 

The  Conference  was  closed  during 
the  course  of  an  interesting  excursion 
to  visit  the  main  places  of  interest  on 
the  island.  At  a sumptuous  repast  at 
the  Hotel  Riviera  at  Ghajn  Tuffieha, 
the  Conclusions  of  the  Conferences 
were  read  and  speeches  made  by  Dr. 
A.  Kochs  of  Germany,  by  Fr.  Andre 
Renaud,  O.M.I.,  from  Ottawa,  and  by 
Fr.  Laspina,  the  Director  of  the 
Maltese  Catholic  Film  Section,  who 
had  been  our  indefatigable  father  and 
friend  during  the  Conference.  The 
Cardinal,  the  Prime  Minister,  the 
Director  of  Education  as  well  as  the 
Bishops  and  other  distinguished 
visitors  graced  this  Closing  Ceremony. 

Instrument  Of  Spreading  Gospel 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Malta  will 
remain  long  in  the  memory  of  the 
O.C.I.C.  Delegates.  Not  only  because 
of  the  warm  hospitality  of  our  hosts, 
from  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  down 
to  the  young  men  of  the  Catholic 
Action  who  shepherded  us  about  so 
efficiently,  not  only  because  of  the 
charm  of  the  island  itself  and  its 
unique  historical  associations  with  the 
Great  Missionary,  St.  Paul  himself, 
but  because  the  subject  of  our  study, 
the  question  of  Missionary  Countries 
and  their  filmic  needs,  is,  of  all  the 
subjects  hitherto  considered  by  the 
O.C.I.C.,  the  most  important.  Mission- 
ary work  is  of  all  Catholic  Action,  the 
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most  fundamental  in  the  active  life  of 
the  Church.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
cinema,  as  an  instrument  of  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel  becomes  one  of 
the  most  urgent  considerations  of 


those  who  are  concerned,  in  the  words 
of  Pope  Pius  XI,  to  see  that  this 
powerful  medium  becomes  indeed  “a 
bearer  of  light  and  a positive  guide  to 
what  is  good”.  Well  done,  Malta! 


SOME  FILMS  REVIEWED 


NOTE.  Inclusion  in  this  list  does 
not  connote  positive  recommendation. 
Headers  are  reminded  to  refer  to  the 
full  review  when  assessing  a film. 

Category  A,  indicates  adults  only; 
B.  adults  and  adolescents;  C.  family 
audiences;  D,  particularly  for 
children. 


Reviewed  in  “Focus” 

(Vol.  VI, 

Xos.  2,  3,  4,  and 

5) 

Above  and  Beyond 

(B) 

(82) 

Angel  Face 

(A) 

(64) 

Appointment  in  London 

(C) 

(62) 

April  in  Paris 

(B) 

(81) 

Bad  and  the  Beautiful, 

The 

(A) 

(82) 

Birth  of  a Nation 

(B) 

(35) 

Blackbeard  the  Pirate 

(B) 

(59) 

Botany  Bay 

(A) 

(34) 

Come  Bach,  Little  Sheba 

(A) 

(80) 

Cosh  Boy 

(A) 

(64) 

Crimson  Pirate,  The 

(C) 

(38) 

Cruel  Sea,  The 

(B) 

(107) 

Decameron  Nights 

(A) 

(58) 

Desperate  Moment 

(C) 

(87) 

Elstree  Story 

(C) 

(32) 

Final  Test,  The 

(C) 

(109) 

Gay  Intruders,  The 

(A) 

(87) 

Girl  in  Every  Port,  A 

(C) 

(37) 

Golden  Arrow,  The 

(B) 

(34) 

Grand  National  Night 

(B) 

(105) 

House  of  Blackmail 

(B) 

(85) 

“I  Don't  Care ” Girl, 

The 

(B) 

(63) 

Iron  Mistress,  The 

(62) 

Jeopardy 

(B) 

(58) 

Jungle  Patrol 

(B) 

(87) 

Let’s  Live  Again 

(B) 

(83) 

Long  Memory,  The 

(B) 

(81) 

Man  in  the  Dark 

(A) 

(108) 

Metroscopix 

(B) 

(88) 

Military  Policeman 

(C) 

(64) 

Miracle  of  Fatima,  The 

(B) 

(109) 

Montana  Belle 

(A) 

(63) 

My  Cousin  Rachel 

(B) 

(34) 

My  Man  and  I 

(B) 

(37) 

My  Wife’s  Lodger 

(A) 

(34) 

Net,  The 

(B) 

(57) 

Never  Let  Me  Go 

(B) 

(86) 

One-piece  Bathing  Suit, 

The 

(B) 

(32) 

Peter  Pan 

(D) 

(no) 

Plymouth  Adventure 

(59) 

Prisoner  of  Zenda,  The 

(C) 

(36) 

Ring,  The 

(B) 

(86) 

Ringer,  The 

(B) 

(33) 

Rough  Shoot 

(B) 

(85) 

Royal  Heritage 

(C) 

(65) 

Ruby  Gentry 

(B) 

(64) 

South  of  Algiers 

(B) 

(88) 

Springfield  Rifle 

(B) 

(82) 

Stars  Are  Singing,  The 

(C) 

(85) 

Star,  The 

(B) 

(81) 

Stop,  You’re  Killing  Me 

(B) 

(106) 

Strange  Fascination 

(B) 

(107) 

Thief,  The 

(C) 

(35) 

Titfield  Thunderbolt, 

The 

(84) 

Top  of  the  Form 

(B) 

(109) 

Women  of  Twilight 

(A) 

(60) 

War  of  the  Worlds,  The 

(A) 

(106) 

Yellow  Balloon 

(B) 

(33) 

CONTINENTAL  FILMS 


Ad  Dei  Honorem 

(B) 

(114) 

Altri  Tempi 

(A) 

(114) 

Battle  of  Stalingrad,  The 

(A) 

(113) 

Cops  and  Robbers 

(C) 

(4i) 

Diary  of  a Country 

Priest 

(B) 

(112) 

Don  Camillo 

(C) 

(90) 

Emkeror’s  Nightingale, 

The 

(D) 

(113) 

Forbidden  City 

(B) 

(40) 

Gala  Festival 

(B) 

(41) 

Happy  Vi neyard.  The 

(A) 

(67) 

La  Forza  del  Destino 

(B) 

(in) 

Le  Plaisir 

(A) 

(91) 

Les  Jeux  Interdits 

(A) 

(39) 

Lovers  of  Toledo,  The 

(B) 

(92) 

Magic  Garden,  The 

(C) 

(114) 

Medium,  The 

(A) 

(in) 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 

The 

(B) 

(67) 

Moulin  Rouge 

(C) 

(S9) 

Night  is  my  Kingdom 

(B) 

(66) 

One  Summer  of 

Happiness 

(A) 

(9i) 

Seven  Deadly  Sins,  The 

(A) 

(65) 

Wozzeck 

(A) 

(65) 
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Pontifical  Film  Commission 


The  first  General  Meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Pontifical 
Film  Commission  took  place  in  Rome 
on  April  26th  and  27th  under  the 
Presidency  of  His  Excellency,  Bishop 
Martin  O’Connor,  Rector  of  the 
North  American  College,  Rome. 

This  Commission  (its  Italian  title 
is : Pontificia  Commissione  Per  La 

Cinematografia)  was  set  up  last  year 
at  the  request  of  the  Holy  Father  as 
the  organ  of  the  Holy  See  for  the 
study  of  film  problems  which  are 
related  to  faith  and  morals.  It  has 
the  function  of  following  the  ideo- 
logical and  practical  trends  of  him 
production,  and  of  furthering  the 
execution  of  the  directives  issued  by 
the  Supreme  Ecclesiastical  Authority. 
It  is  at  the  disposition  of  the  Holy 
See  and  of  the  bishops  of  the  world 
to  furnish  information  and  to  study 
questions  proposed  by  these  Authori- 
ties. 

The  Pontifical  Film  Commission  is 
to  work  in  close  contact  with  the 
National  Catholic  Film  Centres  and 
with  the  International  Catholic  Film 
Office  (O.C.I.C.)  exchanging  informa- 
[ tion,  collaborating  with  them  and 
fostering  their  activity. 

The  P.F.C.  is  appointed  by  the 
I Holy  See  and  is  composed  of  the 
following  members : The  President, 

whose  term  of  office  is  six  vears;  The 
Council  (which  assists  the  President) 

| comprising  (a)  Ex  Officio  Members, 
namely,  the  Assessor  of  the  Sacred 
I Congregation  of  The  Holy  Office;  the 
Assessor  of  the  Sacred  Consistorial 
I Congregation;  the  Secretary  of  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Council; 
the  Secretary  of  the  Sacred  Congrega- 
| tion  of  Seminaries  and  Universities  of 
I Studies;  the  Pro-Secretary  of  State; 
(b)  Four  Members  freely  chosen  by 
the  Holy  See  for  a term  of  three 
years.  Of  these,  two  may  be  laymen. 
The  Executive  Committee  which  is 
presided  over  by  the  President  and  is 


composed  of  an  Executive  Secretary, 
three  or  more  Consultors  and  an 
Advisor}'  Council.  The  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  remain  in 
office  for  three  years. 

The  meetings  of  the  Commission 
were  held  at  the  Pontifical  Academy 
of  Sciences,  in  Vatican  City,  which  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  Pontifical 
Film  Commission.  Mgr.  J.  B. 
Montini,  Pro-Secretary  of  State,  was 
the  host  of  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  and  dined  with 
them  in  the  Grand  Hall  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  It 
was  clear  that  he  had  a very  full  idea 
of  the  extent  of  the  work  of  the 
various  National  Catholic  Film 
Centres  and  spoke  with  each  of  the 
members  on  the  work  of  their  own 
country. 

Those  present  at  this  first  General 
Meeting,  in  addition  to  the  President 
and  the  Executive  Secretary  (Mgr.  A. 
Galletto)  were  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Bernard, 
President  of  O.C.I.C.;  Mgr.  P.  J. 
Masterson  (U.S.A.);  Rev.  Dr.  Louis 
de  Pauw  (Belgium);  Fr.  J.  Dwavrin 
(France);  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Kochs 
(Germany);  Fr.  J.  A.  V.  Burke  (Great 
Britain)  who  was  co-opted  on  to  the 
Executive  Committee  in  addition  to 
Mgr.  T.  Croft-Fraser,  who  is 
Cardinal  Griffin’s  nominee  to  the 
Commission;  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Reinert 
(Switzerland). 

Though  the  work  of  the  Commission 
remains  confidential,  it  is  permitted  to 
us  to  reproduce  part  of  the  discourse 
of  Bishop  O’Connor  in  welcoming  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
to  Rome.  His  Excellency  said:  “At 
the  opening  of  the  work  of  this  first 
Congress  of  ‘Experts’  I wish,  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  all  present,  to 
devote  the  first  thought,  in  affection- 
ate and  filial  love,  towards  the  Vicar 
of  Christ,  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius 
XII.  To  Him  our  many  thanks  for 
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His  solicitude  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Pontifical  Film  Commission  and 
also  for  the  favourable  consent  and 
approval  of  this  gathering  here  today. 

"We  will  all  have  the  privilege  to 
be  received  as  guests  by  His  Holiness 
and  the  grace  of  His  Apostolic  Bles- 
sing, which  we  shall  always  cherish  as 
a treasured  possession.  Here  we  find 
ourselves  members  of  His  household, 
we  upon  whom,  so  to  speak,  he  casts 
his  eyes,  since  we  are  the  members 
of  the  Pontifical  Academy  of  Sciences 
here  in  the  Vatican,  and  guests  also 
of  both  H.  E.  Cardinal  Canali  and 
H.  E.  The  President,  P.  Gemelli. 

"I  have  greatly  desired  this  meeting 
of  the  President  and  the  College  of 
'Experts’  who  offer  with  great 
advantage  to  the  Pontifical  Commis- 
sion the  practical  experiences,  not 
only  of  their  personal  lives  but  also 
those  connected  with  the  Episcopates 


which  have  considered  them  fit  and 
worthy  to  fulfil  the  offices  requested 
of  them  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

"My  cordial  greetings  and  thanks 
to  you  for  having  accepted  my 
invitation.  I know  that  for  many  it 
has  required  much  sacrifice  ...  I 
hope  that  this  meeting  will  furnish, 
not  only  useful  advice  and  efficacious 
service  to  the  Presidential  Council, 
but  also  render  the  collaboration 
more  cordial  and  our  ends  more 
attainable  in  the  countries  and  among 
the  peoples  which  we  represent,  by 
considering  this  great  and  grave 
problem  which  the  Holy  Father 
wishes  us  to  discuss  . . . 

"It  is  worthwhile  noting  that  in 
1936  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  XI 
issued  an  Encyclical  concerning 
motion  pictures  . . . Frequently  the 
reigning  Pontiff  and  Bishops  as  well 
have  intervened  with  words  of 


World  Famous?— YES! 

Alan  Turner  Catholic 
Sound  Films 

are  shown  in 

IRELAND,  HOLLAND,  BELGIUM,  FRANCE,  SPAIN,  ITALY, 
U.S.A.,  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  INDIA,  CEYLON, 
SINGAPORE,  JAMAICA,  BRITISH  GUIANA,  Etc. 

MAKE  YOUR  BOOKING  NOW— SINGLE  HIRE  or  LONG  LEASE 

“THE  SACRIFICE  WE  OFFER” 

16  mil.  Colour.  40  mins. 

“CHRISTIAN  FACTORY”,  etc. 

Monochrome.  20  mins. 

SEND  FOR  LIST  AND  DETAILS  TO: 

ALAN  TURNER,  SPA  LANE  MILLS,  DERBY 

Illustrated  Booklet:  "Plan  for  a Christian  Factory’’,  2s.  2d.  Post  Free 
or  from  Ducketts,  Bums  Oates. 
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admonition,  reminding  the  clergy  and 
the  faithful  regarding  this  serious 
problem . 

“And  now  the  time  is  ripe  to 
establish  a permanent  pontifical 
organisation  and  it  is  for  this  end  that 
the  Pontifical  Commission  intends  to 
function. 

“This  Institution  of  ours  is  essenti- 
ally an  organ  of  study,  serving  the 
Sacred  Congregations  and  the  Epis- 
copate . . . 

“What  are  its  possibilities  of 
successful  work?  Cautiously  I intend 
to  proceed,  employing  a slow  but 
steady  programme  according  to  the 
needs  and  circumstances  which  arise. 


The  presence  of  the  Secretaries  and 
Assessors  of  the  Sacred  Congregations 
is  a great  encouragement  and  I do  not 
hesitate  to  say : a guarantee  of 

success. 

“It  is  the  duty  of  the  Presidential 
Council  to  make  decision  but  it  is  also 
requested  of  you  to  make  a careful 
study  of  the  vast  problem  and  to 
present  your  experiences  and  the 
suggestions  which  you  consider  to  be 
useful  and  opportune.  When  this 
work  is  complete,  I will  give  a 
detailed  report  to  the  Holy  Father.” 

The  Commission  were  afterwards 
received  in  a Special  Audience  by  the 
Holy  Father. 


FILM  STRIP 

CHRISTOPHER  MOUSE 

Dawn  Trust  Film  Strips.  J.K.F.66. 

Colour.  74  frames. 

The  reviewer  has  tried  hard  to  find 
something  to  say  in  favour  of  this 
film  but  can  only  give  as  a sincere 
opinion,  a view  that  is  unfavourable. 
As  an  animal  fantasy  portrayed  in 
bright  colours,  it  may  have  its  use; 
but  even  at  this  level  it  cannot  be 
rated  high  and  the  rhymed 
commentary  which  accompanied  it 
cannot  escape  condemnation  as 
vulgar.  Are  young  children  to  be 
encouraged  to  talk  like  the  inhabitants 
of  the  pages  of  cheap  comics?  And  is 
it  an  excuse  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the 
grammatical  proprieties  that  the 
speakers  are  mice?  . . . These  are 
criticisms  directed  against  it  on 
educational  and  aesthetic  grounds  — - 
but  the  film  is  an  attempt  apparently 
to  use  modem  media  and  idiom  to 
speak  of  the  Incarnation.  Surely  it  is 
insulting  to  the  child  to  imagine  that 
the  Story  of  Bethlehem  needs  all 
this  dressing  up  in  the  rags  of 
“whimsy”.  Ingenuity,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  is  needed  to  bring  into  a 
story  of  bubble-gum  and  pop  and 
other  appurtenances  of  modern  enjoy- 
ment, the  spirit  of  the  gospel  story, 
and  though  there  is  no  suggestion  of 


intended  lack  of  reverence  in  the 
handling  of  the  incident  of  Our  Lord’s 
Birth,  it  is  sad  to  think  that  anyone 
should  feel  it  necessary  to  make  the 
Christmas  story  compete  with  “Micky- 
Mousish”  and  fancies  in  order  to  win 
a child’s  interest. 

Educational  Panel. 

film  Strips  on  the 
Mass 

THE  SACRED  ACTIONS. 

74  frames.  Price  £1  Is.  Od. 
(postage  3d.). 

THE  MASS  FOR  LITTLE 
CHILDREN.  In  Full  Colour. 

22  Frames.  Price  12s.  (postage 
3d-)- 

From 

THE  CATHOLIC  FILM 
INSTITUTE 

157  Victoria  Street 
LONDON,  S.W.1 
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C.F.I.  NOTES 


Mrs.  Moultrie 

We  regret  to  announce  that  our 
Honorary  Treasurer  and  Assistant 
Honorary  Secretary,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Moultrie,  has  resigned  from  the 
Committee  of  the  Catholic  Film 
Institute.  After  many  years  of  very 
devoted  voluntary  service  she  has 
been  compelled  to  return  to  her  home 
to  attend  her  father  in  a grievous 
illness.  We  shall  remember  her  and 
her  family  in  our  grateful  prayers. 
Only  those  who  were  constantly  in  our 
office  know  the  extent  to  which  she 
gave  herself  to  the  work  of  mothering 
the  C.F.I.  For  several  years  we 
operated  from  her  pleasant  little 
Chelsea  house.  Blue  Cottage,  which 
must  have  been  an  almost  intolerable 
incubus  to  her  at  times,  coming  as  it 
did,  between  her  and  many  of  her 
normal  social  contacts.  We  are  very 
grateful  for  her  services  to  the  C.F.I. 
Our  problem  now  is  to  find  someone 
to  fill  her  place,  no  easy  task. 

Our  Future 

People  often  wonder  why  it  is  that 
the  C.F.I.  is  always  in  a state  of 
financial  embarrassment.  The  reason 
is  that  the  very  nature  of  our  work  is 
non-productive,  financially  speaking. 
Our  first  function  is  to  give  Catholic 
information  about  films  in  accordance 
with  the  directives  of  the  Papal 
Encyclical.  This  involves  the  support 
of  an  office  and  minimum  staff  in 
addition  to  the  priest  who,  again  in 
accordance  with  the  directives  of 
Vigilanti  Cura,  has  the  task  of  super- 
vising the  work.  The  only  sources  of 
income  available  are  the  subscriptions 
of  members  and  donations  of  friends. 
Focus,  our  organ,  has  long  ceased  to 
pay  for  itself,  in  view  of  the  high  cost 
of  print  and  the  fact  that  we  dare  not 
raise  the  price  as  was  done  by  all 
other  Catholic  periodicals  a year  or 


two  back.  The  commissions  we  get 
from  acting  as  agents  for  film 
companies  in  running  the  Film 
Library  is  a great  help  to  us  but  only 
covers  a fraction  of  the  inevitable 
office  expenditure.  Incidentally,  the 
amount  of  writing  and  phoning  often 
necessary  in  dealing  with  our  clients, 
sadly  reduces  the  modest  sum  which 
comes  to  us  as  commission. 

There  seems  little  alternative  but  to 
resign  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  we 
shall  never  be  completely  solvent. 
Our  overheads  amount  to  about  a 
£ 1,000  per  annum,  not  a large  sum  as 
expenses  go  but  difficult  for  us  to 
obtain  under  present  circumstances. 
The  modest  attempts  at  film 
production  which  we  made  have 
proved  how  difficult  it  is  to  recover 
even  the  basic  costs  of  material  and 
laboratory  charges,  which  were  all 
the  expenses  we  allowed  ourselves. 
We  have  been  disappointed  that  not 
more  was  done  to  show  our  films  up 
and  down  the  country  by  the  various 
Catholic  societies,  but  there  it  is.  We 
know  that  advertising  is  the  thing  but 
that  costs  money  too. 

Lectures  and  Conferences 

We  continue  to  be  asked  to  give 
talks  and  lectures  on  film  subjects  and 
this  we  are  glad  to  do  within  the  limits 
of  the  possible.  Perhaps  we  should 
make  more  effort  to  organise 
positively  propaganda  talks;  seeking 
for  an  increased  membership  for  the 
C.F.I.  Often,  however,  one  lias  the 
impression  that  we  have  been  invited 
more  with  the  hope  of  filling  up  a 
series  of  talks  than  with  the  prospect 
of  arousing  interest  in  Catholic  film 
action.  We  are  glad  to  notice, 
however,  that  little  by  little  Catholic 
Film  Societies  are  increasing  in  the 
country.  They  all  have  their  grand 
beginnings,  their  difficult  period  and 
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then,  we  hope,  their  continuation  as 
a modest  but  well-organised  group  for 
I bringing  Catholics  to  appreciate  the 
power  and  range  of  the  cinema.  More 
power  to  the  enterprising  spirits  who 
initiate  such  ventures.  It  is  becoming 
increasingly  hazardous  now-a-days  to 
run  such  groups  in  view  of  the 
growing  tendency  of  the  trade  to 
close  down  on  any  group  which  seems 
to  threaten  competition  in  the 
commercial  field.  Rather  late  in  the 
i day  the  commercial  people  are 
realising  the  potentialities  of  16mm, 
whereas  once  upon  a time  they  used 
to  regard  this  gauge  as  the  play- 
| ground  of  the  "amateur”.  The  parish 
. groups  need  to  move  cautiously  when 
, setting  up  and  arranging  their 


programmes.  There  are  snags  but 
not  all  of  them  are  insuperable  if  the 
thing  is  done  properly. 

We  should  be  glad  to  have  reports 
from  any  of  the  regional  groups  whicn 
think  that  their  experiences  are  of  use 
or  interest  to  other  people. 

Recent  Engagements 

Talks  have  been  delivered  during 
the  past  two  months  to  the  senior 
classes  at  the  Old  Palace,  Mayfield;  to 
the  Film  Group,  Woodford  Green;  to 
the  Catholic  Women’s  Guild, 
Maidstone;  to  the  Malta  Catholic 
Action  Group  and  to  the  Polytechnic 
Students  at  the  University  Chaplaincy, 
London . 


Do  You  Live  In  London  ? 

Our  Film  Projection 
Unit  and  Library  of 
Films  are 

At  Your  Service 

at  a moderate  charge 

Particulars  from 

Catholic  Film  Institute 

157  Victoria  Street, 
London,  S.W.  I 


YOUR  FILM 
EQUIPMENT 

If  you  are  thinking  of  buying 
a film  or  film  strip  projector 
or  a still  or  cine-camera  why 
not  consult  us  as  to  the  best 
model  for  your  particular 
requirements? 

Expert  advice  is  available  and 
will  cost  you  nothing. 

CATHOLIC  FILM 
INSTITUTE, 

157,  Victoria  Street, 
London,  S.W.l. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


164  Fifth  Avenue, 

Tang  Hall, 

York. 

Thursday,  May  7th,  1953. 

Dear  Sir, 

Brian  K.  Small  criticises  "The 
Quiet  Man”  and  claims  the  Irish  do 
not  like  it.  I thoroughly  enjoyed  this 
film,  and  so  have  many  others.  I11 
Newcastle  it  played  for  about  twelve 
weeEs  at  a medium  sized  cinema  in 
the  town  centre.  After  seeing  the  film 
I felt  the  Irish  would  not  like  it, 
because  in  all  charity,  though  many 
of  them  may  have  a good  sense  of 
humour  I find  it  difficult  to  "pull 
their  legs".  One  may  taunt  a Scots- 
man regarding  his  strong  national 
outlook,  and  he  will  good  humouredly 
fight  back.  Certain  northern  groups 
of  Englishmen  are  the  butt  of 
comments  about  their  speech  but  they 
always  have  a cheerful  rejoinder. 

I certainly  did  not  take  the  film 
seriously  nor  as  a serious  picture  of 
Irish  country  life  in  humorous  vein. 

In  it  I certainly  found  many  conflic- 
tions  with  which  life  in  that  Emerald 
Isle  seems  to  abound,  and  which  have 
puzzled  me  for  a long  time.  Some 
things  appear  to  be  almost  mortal 
sins,  while  others  which  raise  my  eye- 
brows to  their  fullest  extent  are 
apparently  quite  innocent.  However, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  film  which 
spoilt  my  enjoyment  and  I hope 
others  come  to  its  defence. 

Yours  sincerely, 

W.  D.  Atpleby. 

St.  Helens,  Lancs. 

May  4th,  1953. 

Dear  Rev.  Father, 

What  a pity  that  the  financial 
position  has  forced  you  to  omit  the 
photo  blocks  in  the  present  issue. 
Couldn’t  the  sales  of  the  magazine 
be  increased  by  circularising  the  day 


secondary  grammar  school  head- 
masters or  headmistresses?  From  my 
own  experience  as  a member  of  the 
staff  in  the  above  school,  I have  no 
difficulty  in  selling  a hundred  copies 
mainly  among  the  fourteen  to 
seventeen  year  olds — the  people  who, 
I suppose,  go  to  the  cinema  as 
frequently,  if  not  more  so,  than  many 
adults.  And  are  not  these  children  the 
ones  whom  it  is  best  to  teach  to  be 
critical  of  the  films  they  see. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  the  magazine 
justifies  itself  by  its  monthly  criticism 
of  films — apart  from  the  other 
interesting  articles  that  you  sometimes 
publish. 

Incidentally  I manage  to  hand  over 
about  10/-  a month  profit  from  sales 
to  our  own  new  school  building 
fund — a small  matter  of  over  ^200, coo 
having  to  be  found  for  it!!! 

If  any  suggestion  is  of  use  to  put 
into  your  next  issue,  I am  quite 
willing  that  you  should  use  it — though 
I would  prefer  not  to  have  the  name 
of  the  school  mentioned,  nor  indeed 
actual  quotation — which,  being  very 
hurriedly  written,  is  not  in  the  best 
literary  style!  I feel  quite  strongly 
that  a potential  market  is  being  lost 
because  of  a lack  of  realization,  both 
as  to  its  existence  and  its  capacity  for 
good. 

I’m  sorry  this  is  so  hurriedly 
written,  but  I hope  you  understand 
my  daring  in  writing  it. 

What  a pity  the  Hierarchy  don’t 
realize  the  power  for  good  in  their 
midst,  and  follow  the  wishes  of  the 
Holy  Father,  in  helping  everyone  who 
tries  to  instruct  the  faithful  as  to  the 
good  and  bad  films  so  that  Faith  and 
Morals  need  not  be  endangered. 

But  enough!  May  God  bless  and 
prosper  your  work. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Theresa  McDermott. 


[ Several  other  letters  have  been  held 
over  owing  to  lack  of  space.] 


Leonard  Ellis 


Ltd. 


(16  mm 
Films) 

286  Gooch  Street, 

BIRMINGHAM  5. 

Telephone:  CALthorpe  3401-2 

A CATHOLIC  ORGANISATION  SOLELY  CONCERNED 

WITH 

16mm.  Film  Production 

(Latest  Production  “Men  in  White') 

Film  Strip  and  Slide  Projector  Sales 
Sound  and  Silent  Film  Projector  Sales 
16mm.  Film  Hire  and  Film  Strip  Sales 

Our  Technical  Advisory  Service  is  available  to  all  at 
no  cost — Please  use  it. 
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MOVIE  FILMS 


CORONATION 

REGINA 


FILMSTRIPS 


1 6mm.  KODACHROME 
400  ft..  Sound.  £22  “CORONATION 

400  ft.,  Silent,  £18  REGINA” 

(B.  and  W.  Sound,  £8.  Silent,  £6) 
8mm. 

I Reel  Colour  £9  10s. 

I Reel  B.  and  W.  £3  10s. 

There  will  also  be  a very  Ions  version 
normally  for  hire.  A composite  film 
from  many  cameras  operated  by 
Members. 


Also  available  as 


POPULAR  PACKAGES 

(a)  “The  Queen  in  Her  Procession" 

(b)  “Triumphant  Procession" 

(c)  “God  Save  The  Queen" 

(d)  “Coronation  Splendours" 

100  ft.  in  16  mm..  or  50  ft.  in  8 mm. 

Colour,  Sound  £7  7s. 

Colour,  Silent  £6  6s.  £3  3s. 

B.  & W.t  Silent  £l  13s.  £l 

First  prints  will  be  processing  on  the 
night  of  June  3rd. 


"The  Studio" 
Aylesbury,  England 


DAWN 


DT  59  Coronation  Review  ...  10s. 

DT  65  London  Celebrates 

The  Coronation  ...  10s. 

These  will  be  assembled  from  hundreds 
of  the  best  pictures  on  June  3rd  and 
will  be  on  sale  on  June  5th. 

Place  your  advance  order,  C.W.O.,  now 
and  be  sure  of  your  copies.  Orders 
posted  in  rotation.  Postage  6d. 

DTC  39  Coronation  Review  in  colour  21s. 
This  will  be  "blown  up"  from  16mm. 


Koclachrome. 

DT  67  Coronation  Naval  Review  ...  10s. 

DT  57  Our  Queen  6s. 

DT  58  Queen  Elizabeth  II  ...  10s. 

DT  30  British  Royal  Family  ...  6s. 


Available  from  Kodaks, 
Wallace  Heaton  and  main 
agents. 
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THE  CORONATION 

of 

HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 


H 


is  Queen 


9t 


(Produced  by  Associated  British-Pathe,  Ltd.) 

16  mm.  SOUND  FULL  LENGTH  COLOUR  FILM 

Filmed  in  Wonderful  Colour  Throughout.  Includes:  Intimate 
Scenes  of  Family  Life : Preparation  for  the  Coronation ; Queen 
Arriving  at  the  Abbey;  The  Abbey  Ceremony;  The  Final  Grand 
Procession  and  Scenes  on  the  Balcony  of  Buckingham  Palace. 

Length:  2,000  ft.  (approx.)  Running  time:  I hour  (approx.) 
Available:  June  20th  onwards. 

RESERVATIONS  FOR  SHOWINGS  OF  THE  ABOVE  FILM 
AT  YOUR  OWN  LOCATION  ARE  NOW  BEING  ACCEPTED 

BY 

PERCY  W.  FOWLER 

137  THE  GLADE,  CROYDON 

Telephone:  ADDISCOMBE  6559 


In  the  May /June  S1YOK1): 

Pentecost : Fire  and  the  Dove 

by  St.  Gregory  the  Great 

The  Coronation  of  Queen  Elizabeth 

by  Alastair  Guinan 

The  Eastern  Churches  Food  and  Population 

by  Dom  Bede  Winslow  by  Colin  Clark 

Before  Malenkov  by  Roland  Hill 

Broadcasting  as  an  International  Factor 

by  Gregory  Macdonald 

One  shilling  post  free  from: 

THE  SWORD  OF  THE  SPIRIT,  128  Sloane  Street, 

S.W.I 
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AIMS  AND  OBJECTS 

1.  To  further  the  cause  of  Christian  culture  by  means  of  the  cinema. 

2.  To  encourage  the  development  of  Catholic  criticism  of  films  with 
the  object  of  influencing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  type  of  films 
publicly  exhibited. 

3.  To  promote  the  organisation  of  discussion  groups  for  the  study 
of  films. 

4.  To  establish  a library  of  films  of  Catholic  interest. 

5.  To  encourage  the  production  of  films  calculated  to  demonstrate  the 
Christian  cultural  heritage  of  Europe  in  its  arts,  crafts,  religious 
life,  agriculture,  architecture,  etc. 

6.  To  establish  when  and  where  possible  Repertory  Cinemas  where 
films  of  permanent  interest  and  value  may  be  seen. 


MEMBERSHIP 

Open  to  all  who  accept  our  aims  and  objects. 

Life  Membership,  £xo. 

Privileged  Membership,  £1. 

Ordinary  Membership,  10s.  per  annum. 

Life  and  Privileged  members  receive  Focus  and  other  occasional 
pamphlet  publications.  Ordinary  members  receive  a monthly  copy 
of  Focus.  All  members  help  to  support  an  organisation  devoted  to 
the  right  use  of  films,  about  which  Pope  Pius  XI  wrote : 

“The  establishment  of  such  an  Office  will  involve  a certain 
sacrifice,  a certain  expense  for  Catholics  of  the  various  countries. 
Yet  the  great  importance  of  the  motion  picture  industry  and  the 
necessity  of  safeguarding  the  morality  of  the  Christian  people  and  the 
entire  nation  makes  this  sacrifice  more  than  justified.’’ 

Hon.  Secretary : 

Rev.  John  A.  V.  Burke,  157  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.i 

Editor  of  Focus : 

Fr.  Declan  Flynn,  O.F.M. 


CATHOLIC  FILM  INSTITUTE 

16  mm.  FILM  LIBRARY 

Some  Suggestions  for  your  Film  Show:— 


Angel  With  The  Trumpet 
High  Treason 
Lad/  With  a Lamp 
Sheepdog  of  the  Hills 
Carbine  Williams 
Appointment  With  Venus 
Captain  Horatio 
Hornblower 
Angels  One  Five 
His  Excellency 

Especially  for 

The  Mysterious  Poacher 

Jean’s  Plan 

Escape  from  Norway 


Pilgrimage  to  Fatima 
Behold  the  Man 
Come  to  the  Stable 
King  of  Kings 
Crucifers  to  Walsingham 
The  Story  of  the  Pope 
The  Story  of  the  True 
Cross 


Children : — 

Trouble  at  Townsend 
Bush  Christmas 
The  Little  Ballerina 


Send  3d.  in  stamps  for  list  of  films 
and  all  particulars  to 

The  Librarian,  Catholic  Film  Institute, 
157,  Victoria  St.,  London,  S.W.I 
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COVER  STILL 

This  month’s  picture  is  not  from  a motion  picture  but  is,  none 
the  less,  very  moving.  It  illustrates  admirably  the  idea  of  religious 
vocation  being  awakened  in  the  mind  of  a young  boy. 

The  picture  is  published  by  kind  permission  of  the  Brothers  of 
the  Christian  Schools,  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Beulah  Hill,  S.E.19,  and 
is  the  work  of  Derick  Blew. 
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THE  FILM 

AS  A TOOL 

FOR  GOOD 

His  Eminence,  Cardinal  de  Gouveia,  presiding  at  the  Study  Conference 
organised  by  O.C.I.C.  to  discuss  the  question  of  films  in  missionary  countries 
made  it  clear  that  his  primary  concern  with  the  cinema  was  as  a tool  enabling 
the  missionary  to  do  his  work  more  effectively.  The  exhibition  of  films  made 
explicitly  for  and  by  the  missionaries  illustrated  the  extent  to  which  the  film 
can  be  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  religion. 

The  Vocations  Exhibition  will  bring  together  a number  of  films  made  for 
the  religious  Orders  in  this  country  and  those  who  attend  the  Exhibition  will 
be  able  to  see,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  the  extent  to  which  the  cinema  is 
actually  used  by  the  Church.  So  many  people  still  labour  under  the  illusion 
that  the  cinema  is  but  a recreational  factor,  more  often  than  not  concerned 
with  meretricious  nonsense.  The  Papal  utterances  on  the  use  of  film,  both 
during  the  present  as  well  as  the  late  Pontificate,  have  made  it  clear  that, 
properly  used,  the  film  can  be  the  most  powerful  means  of  enlightenment 
available  to  modern  science.  In  the  words  of  the  present  Holy  Father,  the 
cinema  represents,  under  proper  direction,  “an  incomparable  instrument  of 
information  and  culture’’. 

May  we  hope  that  one  result  of  the  Vocations  Exhibition  will  be  to 
stimulate  the  minds  of  the  various  Religious  Orders  as  to  the  potentialities  of 
the  cinema  in  the  work  they  are  doing  for  God.  In  accordance  with  the 
Conclusions  arrived  at  during  the  Conference  at  Malta,  it  would  be  a useful, 
fruitful  thing  for  all  concerned  if  the  Orders  would  agree  to  pool  their 
experiences  and  abilities  and  so  come  together  to  plan  a complete  coverage  of 
films  for  religious  purposes  in  this  country.  It  need  not  be  the  far-fetched 
reality  that  many  at  present  think  it  to  be.  Let  us  help  each  other  to  make 
the  film  a tool  for  God. 
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MOTION  PICTURES 

AND  THE 

MISSION  APOSTOLATE 


By  the  Rev.  Albert 
J.  Nevins,  M.M., 
Director,  World 
Horizon  Films 


A Paper  read  at  the  O.C.i.C. 
Malta  Conference 

(I) 

Getting  One’s  Foot  On  The  Ground 

We  have  all  heard  about  the  three 
blind  men  who  tried  to  describe  an 
elephant.  One  who  felt  the  beast’s  leg 
said  that  an  elephant  was  like  a tree. 
The  second  fingering  the  tail  remarked 
that  an  elephant  was  very  much  like 
a piece  of  rope.  The  third  caught 
hold  of  the  trunk  and  declared  that  an 
elephant  was  the  very  image  of  a 
giant  snake. 

In  talking  to  missioners  about 
motion  pictures  I often  feel  that  the 
descriptions  and  arguments  I hear  are 
given  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
tiie  blind  men  and  their  elephant. 
Too  many  of  us  see  only  our  little 
corner  of  work  and  interpret  the 
cinema  as  an  answer  only  to  our  own 
problems.  For  some  films  are  to  be 
used  to  educate  native  peoples.  Others 
desire  to  produce  them  to  draw  people 
away  from  immoral  secular 
productions.  More  simply  want  to 
provide  entertainment.  Still  more  see 
them  only  as  a promotional  medium. 

Actually  the  him  is  a tool,  and  not 
an  end  in  itself.  Our  motto  should 
not  be  “Art  for  the  sake  of  art”  but 
‘‘Art  for  the  sake  of  God”.  We  are 
primarily  men  of  the  apostolate  of 
Christ,  not  film  producers  or  movie 
photographers.  We  use  films  as  a tool 
in  our  apostolate,  to  bring  men  to 
Christ.  Only  when  films  serve  this  end 
are  they  worthwhile. 

When  Dr.  Ruskowski  asked  me  to 
prepare  this  paper,  his  instructions 
were  that  it  should  be  confined  to  the 
experience  of  Maryknoll.  And  that  ±s 
exactly  what  I intend  to  do,  and  you 
can  compare  this  with  your  own 
experience. 


Why  We  use  Films 

Psychologists  have  demonstrated 
that  approximately  90  per  cent  of 
learning  come  through  the  eyes,  5 per 
cent  through  the  ears,  and  5 per  cent 
through  the  remaining  senses. 

Recently,  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  a survey  was  made  to 
learn  the  answer  to  the  question: 
What  makes  people  buy ? When  the 
survey  was  completed  the  following 
facts  were  brought  into  focus:  87  per 
cent  of  the  people  bought  after  seeing: 
7 per  cent  bought  after  hearing  about 
the  product:  6 per  cent  bought  after 
smelling,  touching  or  tasting. 

Add  to  this  information  the  fact  that 
in  a darkened  room  a motion  picture 
has  100  per  cent  eye  and  ear 
attraction,  with  no  competition,  and 
you  have  the  reason  for  the  growth  of 
the  commercial  motion  picture 
industry  during  the  past  decade. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  explaining  why  it  has 
use  films  consistently,  summarized  the 
advantages  of  the  motion  picture  this 
way: 

A most  difficult  undertaking  is  to 
recreate,  in  the  mind  of  another, 
the  idea  that  seems  to  be  clear  and 
complete  in  your  mind.  The 
spoken  word  is  impermanent  and 
inexact.  The  printed  word  is  more 
permanent  but  inexact.  A 
photograph  is  clear,  detailed,  but 
static.  But  with  the  motion  picture 
the  audience  can  be  shown  motion, 
the  whole,  the  part,  the  before,  the 
now,  the  later  on — all  in  a moment 
on  the  screen,  in  their  most 
enlightening  juxtaposition.  Add  the 
opportunity  to  reproduce  speech, 
and  then  combine  with  it  the 
recreation  of  mood  through  music, 
fighting  and  sound  effects,  and  we 
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have  the  most  useful  means  of 
education  yet  invented. 

Thus  through  judicious  use  of  all  its 
assets,  the  motion  picture  becomes  a 
most  potent  force  in  the  guiding  of 
thought.  It  cannot  only  rationalize 
but  it  can  also  emotionalize.  For  this 
reason  it  becomes  a tool  not  only  of 
the  educator  but  also  of  the 
propagandist,  of  whom  we  are  both. 

We  at  Maryknoll  had  long  realized 
these  facts.  We  had  been  turning  out 
motion  pictures  since  the  very 
beginning  of  our  society.  But  they 
were  a hit  and  miss  business  lacking 
organization.  In  1946,  with  the  end  of 
the  war  and  a relaxation  of  controls 
on  films  and  cameras,  we  made  a 
detailed  study  in  order  to  come  up 
with  a new  programme. 

First  we  determined  how  films  could 
be  used  to  further  mission  work.  It 
took  no  time  to  realise  that  there  were 
two  main  fields. 

1.  In  mission  lands — where  films 
could  be  used  to  draw  people  to  the 
Church,  and  to  educate  our  Catholic 
People  in  their  faith,  and  provide 
wholesome  entertainment. 

2.  At  home,  among  the  30  million 
Catholics  in  the  United  States— 
where  films  could  be  used  to  educate 
the  people  about  mission  lands, 
peoples  and  work,  in  order  to  gain 
concrete  support  both  in  finances 
and  vocations  to  carry  on  the 
apostolate . 

The  first  use  for  films  created  no 
problem.  There  was  no  need  as  we 
thought  to  produce  films  to  be  shown 
in  mission  lands.  Thousands  of  films 
existed  and  more  were  being  produced 
every  day.  There  were  films  for 
education,  both  religious  and  secular. 
There  were  films  for  entertainment. 
There  were  films  for  every  purpose. 
The  first  problem  resolved  itself  to 
making  motion  pictures  equipment  and 
prints  available  to  our  men  at  the 
lowest  possible  prices.  This  we  did  by 
setting  up  an  organization  called  the 
Maryknoll  Photographic  Service. 

The  second  field,  vocational  and 
promotional  films  for  use  in  the  United 
States,  was  more  complex.  Few  good 


Catholic  films  existed.  Therefore  the 
only  solution  was  to  make  them. 

Americans  are  used  to  quality 
perfection  in  motion  pictures.  The 
average  American  youngster  sees 
approximately  100  feature  length  films 
every  year.  Without  realizing  it,  the 
American  movie-goer  expects  technical 
quality  and  pacing.  When  these  are 
lacking  he  is  dissatisfied. 

We  knew  therefore,  that  any  films 
Maryknoll  produced  must  meet 
professional  standards.  They  must 
have  quality  equal  to  that  demanded 
for  theatrical  projection.  The  easiest 
way  to  obtain  that  was  to  hire 
professionals  to  do  the  job  for  us. 

But  we  were  soon  disillusioned  on 
that  score.  The  cheapest  prices  at  which 
we  could  get  a completely  professional 
job  was  beyond  our  reach:  the  cost 
came  to  $1,000  for  every  minute  of 
projection  time.  Thus  a two  reel 
film  would  cost  between  $20,000  and 
$25,000. 

However,  we  were  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  the  motion  picture  in 
getting  our  ideas  across  to  the  public, 
and  we  did  not  want  to  abandon  the 
programme.  We  sought  a way  of 
producing  films  more  economically, 
without  sacrificing  professional  quality. 
We  learned  that  the  greatest  expense 
came  in  the  actual  shooting  of  the 
film.  Union  regulations  required  a 
a certain  size  lighting  and  camera 
crew,  and  these  many  individuals  were 
highly  paid.  If  we  could  avoid  this 
expense,  the  project  would  be 
possible. . 

And  that  is  how  it  has  come  about. 
We  purchased  equipment.  Scripts 
were  prepared  in  detail  giving  every 
shot  length  and  camera  angle.  Nothing 
was  left  to  hit  and  miss  procedures. 
When  the  script  was  completely 
worked  out  it  was  sent,  together  with 
equipment,  to  one  of  our  priests 
skilled  in  photography.  He  then  shot 
the  picture,  returned  equipment  and 
exposed  film  to  us,  and  the  picture 
was  professionally  edited  in  New 
York  City  with  original  motion  picture 
music  scores  added. 

(To  be  concluded) 
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FILMS  which  have  helped 

VOCATIONS 


The  many  religious  congregations 
and  institutes  represented  at  the 
Vocations  Exhibition  have  each  their 
own  method  of  publicising  their  way 
of  life.  Indeed,  the  whole  Vocations 
Exhibition  is  an  attempt  to  use 
whatever  methods  there  .be  to  tell  the 
general  public  about  their  work  and 
needs. 

Some  few  religious  orders  have  used 
the  method  of  film  and  these  films  will 
be  shown  to  the  public  during  the 
Exhibition. 

We  propose  here  to  mention  a few 
films  which  have  been  brought  to  our 
notice  or  about  which  we  have  made 
efforts  in  the  past:  It  will  serve  as  a 
reminder  of  the  part  that  has  actually 
been  played  by  films  in  helping  the 
work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  as  well 
as  stimulating  the  production  of 
others. 

“Visitation” 

This  film  is  now  historic,  both  on 
account  of  the  special  circumstances 
surrounding  its  production  and  the 
astonishing  success  it  has  had  in 
fostering  vocations,  not  only  to  the 
Medical  Missionaries  of  Mary  whose 
film  it  is,  but  to  other  nursing  and 
missionary  congregations  also.  It  was 
produced  by  the  late  Andrew 
Buchanan  and  was  a courageous 
attempt  on  his  part  to  demonstrate  his 
theory  that  films  for  specifically 
religious  purposes  can  and  should  be 
made  quite  independently  of 
commercial  considerations.  Mother 
Mary  Martin,  the  Foundress  and 
Superior  General  of  the  Medical 
Missionaries  was  a pioneer  in  this 
field:  a full-length  feature  film  made 
professionally,  telling  vividly  of  the 
work  of  her  Congregation.  It  had  a 
successful  career  in  this  country;  it 
was  shown  by  the  C.F.I.  for  a long 


season  in  Wardour  Street,  and  is  still 
available  from  the  Medical 
Missionaries  themselves  or  through  the 
C.F.I.  in  both  35mm.  and  16mm.  All 
proceeds  help  the  missions. 

“Out  Of  The  Darkness” 

Closely  following  upon  Visitation 
comes  Out  Of  The  Darkness,  made  for 
the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Rosary  of 
Killeshandra . It,  too,  is  a feature 
length  documentary,  made  by  the  Irish 
film  director,  C.  Desmond  Toomey 
and  tells  much  the  same  story  of 
heroic  endeavour,  though  this  time 
with  the  accent  rather  more  on 
education  and  with  a definite  story 
running  through  the  film. 

“Noble  Mission” 

This  is  a two  reel  film  in  black  and 
white  made  by  the  French  Provinces 
of  the  De  La  Salle  Brothers  (Brothers 
of  the  Christian  Schools)  and  is  a 
vivid  outline  of  the  novitiate  and 
varied  work  of  these  pioneers  in  the 
field  of  education  of  youth.  All  details 
may  be  had  from  Rev.  Brother  Dennis 
Robert,  F.S.C.,  St.  Joseph’s  College, 
Beulah  Hill,  London,  S.E.19 

“Behold  The  Man” 

Made  by  the  Companions  of  the 
Cross,  the  film  version  of  the 
Westminster  Passion  Play  is  already 
famous  and  has  gone  round  the 
world.  Though  not  strictly  dealing 
with  the  question  of  religious 
vocations,  it  obviously  has  a very 
special  appeal  to  the  general  public 
with  its  invitation  to  meditate  upon 
the  Great  Sacrifice  of  Calvary,  from 
winch  all  religious  vocations  receive 
their  sanction.  All  information  as  to 
showings  of  this  film  can  be  had  from 
Philomena  Productions  Ltd.,  18 
Manchester  Street.  London  W.i. 
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“The  Greater  Glory” 

This  is  a two  reel  film  made  by 
Caravel  Films,  New  York,  for  the 
Jesuits  in  the  U.S.A.  A copy  is 
available  in  England  and  will  be 
seen  at  the  Vocations  Exhibition.  All 
details  may  be  had  from  the  Film 
Secretary,  M a n r e s a House, 
Roehampton,  London,  S.W.15. 

The  film  is  a straightforward, 
somewhat  unimaginative,  account  of 
the  training  of  a Jesuit.  One  notices 
how,  in  such  religious  films,  there  is 
a certain  camera  cliche,  inevitable, 
perhaps,  of  long  lines  of  students 
moving  down  corridors,  of  faces  in 
chapel,  of  feet  coming  downstairs,  of 
groups  of  students  engaged  in  class 
work,  etc.  It  is  done  efficiently,  but 
perhaps  the  English  Jesuits  will  make 
another  and  more  poetical  version  of 
the  story  of  their  formation.  It  can 
be  done  and  they  could  do  it.  The 
commentary,  pleasantly  and 
convincingly  spoken,  is  by  Father  R. 
J.  Gannon  S.J. 

“The  Master  Calleth  Thee” 

Andrew  Buchanan  made  this  film 
for  the  Daughters  of  the  Mother  of 
Good  Counsel  (F.M.B.C.)  and  it  deals 
with  the  work  done  by  the  various 
orders  of  religious  women:  it  is 

available  in  35mm.  and  16mm. 
Information  can  be  had  from  the 
C.F.I  or  from  the  F.M.B.C.  27 
Claverton  Street,  London,  S.W.i. 

“Men  In  White” 

Made  by  the  White  Fathers,  this  is 
a useful  film  for  many  purposes  in 
addition  to  its  primary  one  of 
stimulating  the  vocations  of  lay- 
brothers  for  the  African  Missions.  Its 
commentary  given  by  Wilfred  Pickles 
is  not  the  least  of  its  attractions.  16mm. 
colour.  Information  from  White 
Fathers,  Sutton  Coldfield,  Birmingham. 

“Story  Of  Pluscarden” 

This  is  an  account,  in  colour,  of 
the  revival  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey 
of  Pluscarden,  in  Scotland,  and  shows, 


among  other  things,  the  ceremony 
during  which  Abbot  Upson,  O.S.B., 
our  Vice-President,  officiated  at  the 
rededication.  Details  available  from 
Prinknash  Abbey,  Gloucester;  or  from 
the  C.F.I. 

“Pilgrimage  To  Fatima”  and 

“Crucifers  To  Walsingham” 

Perhaps  we  may  be  allowed  to 
mention  two  films  which  we  were 
responsible  for  and  which  have  had  a 
certain  popularity  in  turning  people’s 
attention  to  the  notion  of  vocation. 
The  Fatima  film  is  a seven  reel  black 
and  white,  sound  film  and  the 
Walsingham  film  in  two  reels  tells  of 
the  famous  Cross  bearing  pilgrimage 
of  July  1948.  We  would  be  glad  to 
have  these  films  seen  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  but  for  this  we  need  the 
co-operation  of  the  various  Catholic 
societies  and  parish  groups. 

There  are  many  other  films  dealing 
with  religious  vocations  and  orders, 
but  these  few  are  those  which  have 
been  brought  to  our  attention.  We 
are  always  glad  to  know  of  and  assist 
the  distribution  of  any  religious  films, 
whether  professional  or  amateur. 


URGENT! 

We  should  be  able  to  pay 
several  longstanding  credi- 
tors if  those  who  are  in  debt 
to  the  Catholic  Film  Institute 
would  settle  their  accounts. 

If  this  concerns  you  will 
you  please  make  an  effort 
to  enable  us  to  meet  our 
obligations. 

Thank  you. 
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" Certificate " refers  to  the  certificate  awarded  by  the  British  Board  of 
Film  Censors.  " Category ” is  the  rating  giving  by  the  Catholic  Film 

Institute  viewers:  A,  indicates  suitability  for  adults  only;  B,  for  adults  and 
adolescents;  C,  for  family  audiences;  D,  particularly  suitable  for  children. 


THE  BEGGAR’S  OPERA 

Starring:  Laurence  Olivier,  with 

Stanley  Holloway,  George  Devine, 
Mary  Clare,  Athene  Seyler, 
Dorothy  Tutin,  Daphne  Anderson, 
Hugh  Griffith.  Producers: 
Laurence  Olivier  and  Herbert 
Wilcox.  Director:  Peter  Brook. 
Distributors:  British  Lion.  In 

technicolor.  Certificate:  U. 

Category:  A.  Running  time:  94 
minutes. 

The  Beggar’s  Opera  for  many  of  us 
means  the  ever  to  be  remembered 
production  at  the  Lyric,  Hammer- 
smith, some  thirty  years  ago  and 
every  deviation  is  apt  to  be  suspect. 
And  connoisseurs  differ  about  various 
arrangements  of  those  old  tunes 
which  Gay  chose  with  such  discern- 
ment for  his  ballad  opera.  This 
version  is  by  Sir  Arthur  Bliss  and 
Christopher  Fry  has  written 
additional  dialogue  and  lyrics. 

The  cinema  here  makes  a point  of 
exploiting  its  advantage  over  the 
stage.  The  film  is  notable  for  move- 
ment and  vigour. 

Laurence  Olivier,  as  Macheath, 
sings  as  well  as  acts.  I predict  that 
the  public  will  be  so  absorbed  in  the 
fact  that  this  is  done  at  all  as  not  to 
be  too  concerned  as  to  how  well  it  is 
done.  Stanley  Holloway  also  sings, 
not  for  the  first  time.  Otherwise  the 
singing  parts  are  dubbed,  rather 
skilfully.  The  voices  used  are  those 
of  Adele  Leigh,  Jennifer  Vyvyan, 
Edith  Coates,  Joan  Cross,  John 
Cameron  and  Bruce  Boyce. 


Athene  Seyler  is  in  excellent  form 
as  Mrs.  Trapes. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
libretto  is  emphatically  broad,  though 
the  film  has  somehow  secured  a “U” 
certificate.  The  Beggar’s  Opera  is 
not  to  be  recommended  to  those  in 
search  of  spiritual  uplift.  And  there 
is  an  element  of  brutality  in  the  film, 
especially  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end,  where  it  deliberately  reproduces 
the  atmosphere  of  Hogarth’s  paint- 
ings. Macheath  is  addicted  to  wine 
and  women  as  well  as  to  song  and  as 
he  goes  to  execution  is  heedless  of  the 
ranting  exhortations  of  a clergyman 
dressed  like  a bishop. 

But  as  I write  I find  myself  whist- 
ling first  one  and  then  another  of  the 
airs. 

Q- 

THE  CAPTAIN’S  PARADISE 
Starring:  Alec  Guinness,  Yvonne  de 
Carlo,  Celia  Johnson,  with  Charles 
Goldner  and  Miles  Malleson. 
Director  and  Producer:  Anthony 
Kimmins.  Distributors:  London 

Films.  Certificate:  A.  Cate- 
gory: B.  Running  time:  83 

minutes. 

To  say  baldly  that  this  is  a story 
of  a successful  bigamist  would  be  to 
give  a false  impression  of  its  moral 
content  just  as  it  would  have  been 
misleading  merely  to  say  that  Kind 
Hearts  and  Coronets  was  about  a man 
who  kills  a number  of  persons  who 
stand  between  him  and  the  succession 
to  a dukedom.  In  both  cases  the 
charge  of  immorality  is  avoided  in 
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spite  of  the  fact  that  the  “hero” 
commits  these  crimes  by  the  very 
note  of  fantasy  and  satire  in  which 
they  are  presented.  In  the  present 
case,  one  feels  that  a strong  dash  of 
Evelyn  Waugh  mixed  with  Chesterton 
is  contained  in  the  story  of  a sea 
captain  seeking  the  perfect  way  of  life 
and  who  finds  it  consists  of  two  wives, 
one  each  in  a port  at  the  end  of  his 
two-day  run  between  Gibraltar  and 
North  Africa,  with  exclusively  male 
company  of  a high  intellectual  order 
on  the  vessel  en  route.  One  wife  is 
strongly  domesticated,  addicted  to 
cocoa  for  supper  and  socks  for  birth- 
days; the  other  is  a wild,  Spanish 
dancer  who  is  best  at  mixing 
champagne  cocktails  and  the  high 
spots  in  an  exotic  Eastern  night  club. 
The  highbrow  conversation  of  the 
professional  passengers  who  travel 
between  the  two  ports  supplies  the 
third  element  necessary  to  the 
Captain’s  idea  of  earthly  paradise. 

Alas,  the  very  automatic  perfection 
of  the  plan  is  its  weakness  when  a 
mechanical  breakdown  on  the  vessel 
destroys  the  idyllic  rhythm  and  brings 
the  ladies  together.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  say  how  a most  amusing 
situation  is  resolved  and  this  is  a film 
which  must  be  seen  the  right  way 
round;  that  is,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end. 

Alec  Guinness  is  perfection  in  the 
role  of  the  Captain  : the  danger  is  that 
he  almost  develops  two  entirely 
different  characters,  whereas,  it  is 
assumed,  two  facets  of  the  same 
character  are  intended.  Celia  Johnson 
is  delicious  as  the  domesticated  lady 
who  shows  surprising  aptitude  for 
change  herself.  It  is  a relief  to  see 
this  talented  actress  in  a comedy  role 
at  last.  Charles  Goldner,  as  the 
sycophantic  second-in-command  adds 
another  to  his  long  list  of  first-class 
character  studies.  Even  Yvonne  de 
Carlo  comes  to  life  under  the 
persuasive  direction  of  Anthony 
Kimmins,  She  is  here  something 
more  than  shapely.  A film  to  be  seen 
and  enjoyed. 

V. 


BLUEPRINT  FOR  DANGER 

Starring:  John  Longden,  Chili 

Bouchier,  Roberta  Huby. 
Producer  - Director:  Morton  M. 

Lewis.  Distributors:  Archway 

Film  Distributors  Ltd.  A Sunset 
Film  Production.  Certificate-.  A. 
Category : A.  Running  time : 

54  minutes. 

A thriller  all  about  a mysterious 
wallet  containing  some  top  secret 
microfilm  and  a quantity  of  money  in 
notes.  The  story  tells  of  how  it 
changes  hands  three  times,  thereby 
completely  altering  the  lives  of  its 
temporary  possessors.  To  my  mind 
the  film  has  failed  to  come  off.  The 
ending  is  tame  after  so  much  excite- 
ment and  some  of  the  scenes  are 
remarkably  sordid. 

T.  C.  F. 

YOUNG  BESS 

Starring:  Jean  Simmons,  Stewart 

Granger,  Deborah  Kerr  and 
Charles  Laughton,  with  Kay 
Walsh,  Guy  Rolfe,  Kathleen 
Byron,  Leo  G.  Carroll,  Cecil 
Kellaway  and  Rex.  Thompson. 
Director:  George  Sidney.  An 

M.-G.-M.  Picture.  Technicolor. 
Certificate : U.  Category : C. 

Running  time ; 112  minutes. 

It  is  easy  to  sneer  at  historical  films 
and  I propose  to  do  a bit  of  sneering 
about  this  one;  all  the  same,  I suppose 
it  might,  to  say  the  least,  be 
unpleasant  to  present  history  too 
truthfully  on  the  screen.  For 
example,  the  death-beds  of  both 
Henry  VIII  and  Elizabeth  I were 
somewhat  distressing  and  if  shown, 
would  sabotage  the  heroic  concepts 
which  many  loyal  Englishmen  have 
about  Bluff  King  Hal  and  Good 
Queen  Bess.  The  king,  haunted  by 
the  ghosts  of  the  gentle  Carthusians 
whom  he  had  sadistically  butchered, 
bloated  and  ghastly  with  a 
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prematurely  white  and  unnaturally 
long  beard,  crying  out  “Monks! 
Monks!”  is  not  a pretty  picture.  Nor 
that  of  the  Virgin  Queen,  bolstered  up 
on  the  floor,  terrified  of  death  and 
embittered  by  fear  of  treachery. 

However,  though  this  film  does  not 
tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  it  does,  in  a 
curious  way  convey  some  useful  facts 
which  later  years  have  tried  to  over- 
look. For  example,  we  see  a remark- 
ably robust  and  ginger-bearded  Henry 
asking  on  his  death-bed  for  prayers 
for  his  soul;  to  which  Tom  Seymour 
replies:  “But,  Sire,  you  have 

abolished  Purgatory!”  Says  Henry: 
“Don’t  argue!  Do  as  I say!”  Then 
we  see  the  young  Elizabeth,  travelling 
by  barge  with  Seymour  past  Lambeth 
Palace  at  night-time.  There  are  lights 
in  the  palace  window,  and  Seymour 
remarks:  “Archbishop  Cranmer  is 

busy  formulating  a new  religion!” 

And  Elizabeth  exclaims : ‘ ‘What 

fun!  To  be  making  a new  religion!” 
Though  it  was  by  no  means  fun  for 
England  or  for  Englishmen,  it 
certainly  was  a new  religion,  a fact 
which  many  of  the  new  religionists 
now  try  to  deny. 

The  affair  with  Thomas  Seymour 
which  Elizabeth  as  a young  girl  of 
sixteen  is  supposed  to  have  had  is  the 
central  subject  of  the  film.  What  the 
facts  were  it  is  difficult  to  know,  but 
there  was  some  ground  for  suspecting 
an  intrigue  between  the  two,  though 
the  rather  callous  remarks  of  the 
young  princess  on  the  day  of 
Seymour’s  execution  are  far  from  the 
romantic  sobbings  of  Jean  Simmons 
on  the  screen.  In  accordance  with 
cinema  protocol,  Stewart  Granger 
being  the  hero  is  beardless;  Guy 
Rolfe,  presented  as  the  sinister 
Protector  and  therefore  the  villain, 
has  a sinister  black  beard.  The 
remainder  of  the  cast  are  suitably 
arrayed  and  played.  Charles  Laughton 
repeats  his  repertory  piece  as  Henry; 
Kay  Walsh,  who  never  does  a shoddy 
work,  plays  Eliaabeth’s  nurse,  Mrs. 
Ashley,  beautifully.  A remarkably 
good  and  touching  performance  as  the 


boy  king,  Edward  VI,  is  given  by 
Rex  Thompson.  Fortunately  his 
accent  is  as  English  as  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  cast.  We  ought  to  see  more  of 
this  intelligent  youngster. 

The  colossal  screen  on  which  the 
film  was  shown  at  the  London  Empire 
is  terrifying.  I am  sure  the  film  would 
be  better  viewed  on  a conventional 
screen. 

Altogether,  a pleasant  piece  of 
historical  hokum,  well  played  and 
beautifully  coloured. 

V. 

TONIGHT  WE  SING 

Starring:  Ezio  Pinsa,  Roberta  Peters, 
Tamara  Toumanova,  Anne 
Bancroft,  Isaac  Stem,  Byron 
Palmer,  David  Wayne  and  the 
voice  of  Jan  Peerce.  Producer: 
George  Jessel.  Director:  Mitchell 
Leisen.  Distributors:  20th 

Century-Fox.  In  technicolor. 
Certificate : U.  Category : C. 

Running  time:  no  minutes. 

We  also  dance  and  play  the 
violin.  This  is  definitely  one  of  those 
culture  without  tears  film.  There  are 
extracts  from  operas  by  Moussorgsky, 
Verdi  and  Gounod.  Ezio  Pinsa 
impersonates  Chaliapin  singing  and 
being  temperamental,  Isaac  Stern 
impersonates  Eugene  Isaye,  the 
violinist,  and  Tamara  Toumanova 
impersonates  Pavlova  in  her  speciality 
The  Dying  Swan.  (This  is  a beautiful 
performance,  once  you  have  accepted 
the  violence  done  to  the  music  by  the 
choreographer;  Saint-Saens  surely 
meant  the  swan  to  sail  away  majestic- 
ally into  the  distance.) 

All  three  performers  had  the 
advantage  of  having  Sol  Hurok  as 
their  manager.  The  thread  which 
joins  the  musical  beads  is  the  story  of 
his  life  and  its  ups  and  downs, 
financial  and  matrimonial.  Lack  of 
genius  as  a performer — this  is 
emphasised — very  limited  business 
experience,  untruthfulness  and  a 
talent  for  gatecrashing  into  theatrical 
dressing  rooms  bring  him  to  the  top 
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of  the  ladder  as  an  impresario.  (This 
part  must  be  true,  since  Mr.  Hurok’s 
name  appears  in  the  credits  among 
the  authors  of  the  basic  book  and  the 
technical  advisers.) 

There  is  a remarkable  moment 
when  Gregory  Lawrence  (Byron 
Palmer  with  the  voice  of  Jan  Peerce) 
and  Elsa  Valdine  (Roberta  Peters), 
two  complete  strangers,  having  sung 
an  unrehearsed  concert- performance  of 
a duet  by  Puccini,  fall  passionately 
into  one  another’s  arms.  While  the 
audience  on  the  screen  is  recovering 
its  breath  and  the  audience  in  the 
cinema  is  inclined  to  titter,  they 
break  it  up  and  exchange  names. 

Q- 

SINGLEHANDED 

Starring:  Jeffrey  Hunter,  Michael 

Rennie,  Wendy  Hiller  and 
Bernard  Lee.  Director:  Roy 

Boulting.  A 20th  Century -Fox 
(British)  Film.  Certificate-.  U. 
Category : A.  Running  time: 

85  minutes. 

This  is  a film  of  the  Royal  Navy 
in  action  against  a German  raider  and 
of  Leading  Signalman  Andrew  Brown 
(Jeffrey  Hunter),  who  escapes  from 
captivity  when  the  enemy  ship  runs 
for  shelter  in  a land-locked  bay  and 
from  the  cliffs  holds  up  repair  work  on 
the  German  ship  by  picking  off  the 
workmen  with  a rifle  long  enough  for 
the  British  Navy  to  appear  on  the 
scene.  The  human  interest  lies  in  the 
fact  that  Andrew  Brown  is  the 
illegitimate  son  of  Captain  Saville 
(Michael  Rennie),  commanding  the 
cruiser  squadron,  who,  in  the  first 
great  war  spent  a few  idyllic  days 
with  Lucinda  Bentley,  alias  Mrs. 
Brown,  alias  Wendy  Hiller.  They 
meet  for  the  second  time  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace  at  an  Investiture,  but 
there  is  no  reunion. 

If  one  leaves  out  these  personal 
details,  one  must  say  that  the  action 
of  the  film  is  very  exciting  all  the  way 
through,  even  if  a little  too 
imaginative  in  parts.  The  only  thing 


which  distinguishes  this  film  from  all 
the  other  naval  films  is  the  single- 
handed  thwarting  of  the  German 
captain’s  plans  by  the  leading  signal- 
man. The  only  theme  one  could 
detect  was  the  very  thin  one  of  the 
need  of  personal  initiative  and  valour 
even  in  modern  organised  warfare. 
On  the  whole  it  savoured  of  life,  in  a 
different  setting,  on  the  North-West 
Frontier  some  years  ago. 

The  acting  of  Jeffrey  Hunter  and  of 
Bernard  Lee  was  excellent  and  the 
best  parts  of  the  fdm  were  those 
without  dialogue. 

The  opening  sequences,  necessary  if 
the  film  is  to  have  its  rather  trite 
ending,  could  easily  have  been  left 
out  and  the  film  would  have  been 
considerably  improved.  Had  they 
been,  there  would  have  been  nothing 
distasteful  in  the  film.  As  it  is,  this 
unnecessary  concubinage  at  the  begin- 
ning, though  moderate  by  film 
standards,  makes  one  query  the  “U” 
Certificate.  The  film  is  another 
example  of  how  something  otherwise 
good  is  ruined  by  the  introduction  of 
something  immoral  and  unnecessary. 

J.  F. 

JACK  McCALL,  DESPERADO 

Starring:  George  Montgomery,  with 
Angela  Stevens,  Douglas  Kennedy, 
James  Seay.  Director:  Sidney 

S a 1 k o w . Distributors:  20th 

Century  - Fox.  Technicolor. 
Certificate : U.  Category:  B. 

Running  time : 80  minutes. 

This  is  a Western  film,  slightly 
above  the  average,  with  a good 
performance  by  George  Montgomery 
and  some  excellent  scenery  shots. 
Technicolor  is  very  successful  in  this 
type  of  film;  the  colourful  environ- 
ment blending  with  the  action.  I 
suppose  one  could  learn  much  about 
the  American  character  from  their 
love  of  Western  films  and  through  the 
strange  symbolism  they  give  to  the 
horse. 

J-  F. 
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Coronation  Films 


A QUEEN  IS  CROWNED 

Producer:  Castleton  Knight.  Distrib- 
utors: G.F.D.  Commentary 

written  by  Christopher  Fry, 
spoken  by  Sir  Laurence  Olivier. 
Technicolor  Documentary. 
Certificate-.  JJ . Category : C. 

Running  time : 88  minutes. 

The  Coronation  films  come  at  a 
moment  when  Catholic  film  action 
following  the  practical  lead  of  the 
Holy  See,  is  trying  to  persuade,  for 
the  nth  time,  the  leaders  of  public 
opinion  that  the  cinema  has  not 
exhausted  its  potentialities  when  it 
presents  a meretricious  melodrama 
about  sex  maniacs.  It  has  been  clear 
to  thoughtful  people  for  a long  time 
that  the  film  can  provide  in  celluloid 
the  equivalent  of  the  literary 
biography,  the  essay,  the  poem,  the 
inspired  report  of  a great  occasion. 

Now  comes  a film  in  which  we  may 
say  that  Providence  is  not  without  a 
hand.  Apart  from  the  truly  magnifi- 
cent presentation  of  the  Coronation 
ceremony,  the  processions,  the 
moving  simplicity  and  devotedness  of 
the  central  character,  it  would  appear 
that,  for  the  first  time,  many  millions 
of  our  non-Catholic  fellow  country- 
men will  have  been  made  aware  of 
the  religious  significance  of  the 
Coronation;  they  will  have  seen,  by 
means  of  T.V.  and  the  B.B.C. 
commentaries,  that,  mutilated 
though  it  be,  the  ceremony  has  some 
resemblance  to  the  ordination  of  a 
priest  and  is  set  within  the  framework 
of  the  Eucharist.  Granted  that 
divine  grace  is  not  withheld  from  those 
who  sincerely  seek  to  put  themselves 
in  God’s  keeping,  it  may  well  be  that 
these  Coronation  films  will  prove  the 
means  of  grace  to  many  who  have 
been  ignorant  of  or  puzzled  about 
religious  worship. 

The  highest  commendation  is  due  to 
all  those  who  made  this  film.  In  spite 
of  the  adverse  circumstances  of  time 
and  climate  a beautiful  and  adequate 


report  of  the  proceedings  has  been 
provided  for  posterity.  The 
commentary  of  Christopher  Fry  is 
excellently  delivered  by  Sir  Laurence 
Olivier  and  the  colour  emerges  as 
another  example  of  that  wonderful 
pastel  quality  so  often  met  with  in 
British  films;  so  often(  indeed,  that 
one  wonders  whether  the  British 
climate  is  not  kinder  to  technicolor 
than  the  glaring  chromatics  of  other 
countries. 

One  will  be  asked  for  a comparison 
between  the  Rank  and  the  Pathe 
film.  My  colleague  T.  C.  F.  deals  with 
the  latter,  but  it  may  be  said  that 
the  two  are  complementary  and  both 
should  be  seen.  The  colour  in  one  is 
better  than  in  the  other  at  certain 
moments.  One  film  has  captured  a 
particularly  interesting  shot  absent 
from  the  other;  and  so  on.  They  are 
certainly  both  films  to  be  seen  more 
than  once. 

V. 

ELIZABETH  IS  QUEEN 

Producer.  Howard  Thomas.  Distrib- 
utors: A-B  Pathe.  Commentary 
written  by  John  Pudney,  spoken 
by  Leo  Genn.  Wamercolor 
Documentary.  Certificate : U. 

Category ; C.  Running  time : 
55  minutes. 

The  ceremony  in  the  Abbey  and 
the  triumphant  return  to  Buckingham 
Palace,  which  so  many  of  us  saw  on 
Television  as  they  were  being 
enacted,  are  here  reproduced  with  the 
addition  of  the  one  ingredient  then 
lacking,  colour.  There  can  be  nothing 
but  praise  for  this  production.  The 
introductory  parts — Marcus  Adams, 
the  photographer  for  many  years  of 
royal  children,  turning  the  pages  of 
his  album,  the  scenes  in  Windsor 
Park,  the  preparations  at  the  Royal 
Mews  and  Knightsbridge  Barracks; 
all  serve  as  an  admirable  prelude  to 
the  great  event. 


T.  C.  F. 
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VALLEY  OF  SONG 

Starring:  Mervyn  Johns  and  Clifford 
Evans,  with  Maureen  Swanson 
and  John  Fraser.  Director: 
Gilbert  Gunn.  Distributors:  A-B 

Pathe.  Certificate  : U.  Category  : 
C.  Running  time : 75  minutes 

approximately . 

It  is  a pleasure  to  be  able  to 
recommend  a moderate  priced  film 
which  is  also  well-made  and  entertain- 
ing. Valley  Of  Song  is  not  one  of  your 
super-colossal  musicals;  there  are  no 
gigantic  sets,  no  transformation 
scenes  involving  kaleidoscopic  changes 
and  variations  on  the  female  form. 
But  it  has  plenty  of  music  and  is 
decent  entertainment  for  the  family 
audience  which,  as  it  is  coupled  on 
release  with  the  Coronation  film, 
Elizabeth  Is  Queen,  is  just  as  well;  for 
many  a family  will  want  to  see  the 
Coronation  film  and  at  the  same  time 
to  be  reassured  about  the  propriety 
of  the  supporting  feature.  Valley  Of 
Song  need  cause  no  misgivings. 

Most  priests  will  sigh  ruefully  over 
the  difficulties  of  keeping  peace  and  a 
spirit  of  charity  within  the  limits  of 
the  choir-loft.  Here  we  have  ructions 
caused  because  the  new  choirmaster 
gives  the  contralto  solo  in  Handel’s 
Messiah  to  Mrs.  Davies  — shop, 
whereas  Mrs.  Lloyd — undertaker,  has 
sung  it  for  the  past  twelve  years.  This 
Shakespearean  vendetta  almost  ruins 
the  romance  of  the  youngest  Lloyd 
with  the  youngest  Davies.  However, 
all  is  harmony  in  the  end  when  the 
Gilbertian  solution  of  two  contraltos 
singing  as  one  satisfies  both  families 
and  leaves  the  lovers  to  be  married  in 
chapel  decently,  look  you. 

John  Fraser  and  Maureen  Swanson 
make  a delightful  young  couple,  fresh 
and  unsophisticated : let’s  hope  they 
are  not  "groomed”  too  quickly. 
Mervyn  Johns  and  Clifford  Evans, 
two  experienced  actors,  give  pleasing 
performances  as  the  minister  and 
the  choirmaster  and  they  are 
supported  by  a first-class  group  of 
Welsh  players. 

A delightful  film  which  shows  what 


could  be  done  on  a moderate  budget 
in  the  open  air  in  this  country. 

V. 

THE  SNIPER 

Starring:  Arthur  Franz,  Adolphe 

Menjou,  Marie  Windsor,  Frank 
Faylen  and  Richard  Kiley. 
Director:  Edward  Dmytryk.  A 
Columbia  Picture.  Certificate : 
X.  Category ; A.  Running  time : 
81  minutes. 

The  British  Board  of  Film  Censors 
were  sufficiently  disturbed  about  this 
film  to  hold  up  the  issue  of  its 
eventual  "X”  Certificate  until  some 
cuts  had  been  made.  It  was  not 
shown  to  the  Press  but  a few  persons 
were  invited  to  see  it  privately  before 
it  was  released.  As  a subject  it  must 
be  admitted  that  it  is  not  to  be 
indiscriminately  recommended : but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  so  many 
films  which  seem  to  arouse  no 
scruples  which  are,  in  fact,  at  least  as 
objectionable,  morally,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  decide  why  this  particular  film 
should  be  singled  out  for  opprobrium. 

It  deals  with  the  case  of  a psycho- 
pathic killer,  a young  man  who,  as  a 
result  of  early  maladjustment 
connected  with  his  mother,  feels  a 
violent  urge  to  kill  youngish 
brunettes.  In  an  effort  to  obtain 
medical  treatment  which  he  thinks 
will  lead  to  his  cure,  he  burns  his 
hands,  but  fails  to  secure  the  hospital 
care  he  had  hoped  for.  He  is  finally 
hunted  down  after  a series  of  murders 
and  we  leave  him  with  tears  streaming 
from  his  eyes  and  a gun  across  his 
knees  and  the  mute  question  posed  as 
to  whether  he  might  have  been  saved 
by  medicine  rather  than  hunted  by 
police. 

Obviously  a too  great  simplification 
of  a serious  problem,  but  it  is  at  least 
a serious  problem  and  has  been 
attempted  by  the  screen.  As  always, 
in  this  type  of  film,  psychiatry  is 
made  to  seem  too  facile  a cure  for 
most  human  troubles,  but  the  case  is 
treated  with  sympathy  even  though 
the  ingredients  of  the  story  are  given 
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full  exploitation  value.  One 
remembers  Edward  Dmytryk’s  other 
efforts  to  deal  with  social  problems 
in  Crossfire  and  Give  Us  This  Day. 
The  Sniper  is  not  so  well  handled  as 
was  Crossfire,  the  film  which  dealt 
with  a similar  kind  of  killer,  the  anti- 
Semitic  maniac,  but  it  has  its  points. 
Arthur  Franz  as  the  killer  presents  a 
pathetic  figure  and  Adolphe  Menjou 
as  an  understanding  detective,  one  of 
the  best  of  his  more  recent 
performances. 

This  is  a film  likely  to  be  spoilt  by 
bad  publicity,  but  it  is  worth  seeing 
by  those  who  are  willing  to  give  their 
minds  to  a calm  consideration  of  the 
theme  presented. 

V. 

TROUBLE  ALONG  THE  WAY 

Starring:  John  Wayne,  Donna  Reed, 
Charles  Cobum.  Producer: 
Melville  Shavelson.  Director: 
Michael  Curtiz.  A Warner  Bros. 
Picture.  Certificate-.  A.  Category. 
B.  Running  time : ioo  minutes 
approximately . 

A Catholic  college  in  New  York  City 
run  by  an  unspecified  religious 
congregation  is  to  be  closed  by  the 
orders  of  the  Father  Provincial,  since 
it  is  hopelessly  in  debt  through  the 
incompetence  of  its  aging  rector.  The 
story  tells  how  the  rector,  who  is 
perhaps  not  quite  as  incompetent  as 
he  appears  at  first  sight,  attempts  to 
raise  money  to  pay  off  the  debt : it  is 
on  the  whole  a good  story  even  if 
sightly  incredible  here  and  there. 
Charles  Coburn  gives  a fine  perform- 
ance as  the  elderly  rector,  as  also  do 
John  Wayne  as  a somewhat  disreput- 
able football  coach,  and  Donna  Reed 
as  a zealous  and  slightly  over- 
impetuous  probation  officer  who 
thinks  that  the  football  coach  is 
neglecting  his  little  daughter.  This 
rather  horrid  little  girl,  whose  best 
characteristic  is  a wholehearted  love 
of  her  father  is  admirably  played  by 
Sherry  Jackson,  though  I must  admit 
that  some  of  her  American  talk  was 
completely  unintelligible  to  me. 


From  the  Catholic  point  of  view  it 
is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  say  that 
the  numerous  ecclesiastics  who  appear 
in  the  film  behave  on  the  whole  as 
ecclesiastics  would,  though  the 
Cardinal  s behaviour  is  at  one  point 
slightly  startling.  But  certainly 

Auld  lang  syne’  would  not  be  sung 
in  the  chapel  of  a Catholic  college,  nor 
would  any  religious  congregation 
lodge  the  small  daughter  of  their 
temporary  football  coach  in  their 
house.  The  synopsis  informs  us  that 
one  of  the  two  technical  advisers  of 
the  film  is  a priest : can  he  have 
slipped  up  on  the  two  points 
mentioned?  Or  was  his  advice  not 
asked,  or,  having  been  asked,  not 
taken  ? 

T.  C.  F. 

ABBOTT  AND  COSTELLO  MEET 
CAPTAIN  KIDD 

Starring:  Abbott  and  Costello,  Charles 
Laughton.  Producer:  Alex 

Gottlieb.  Director:  Charles 

Lamont.  A Warner  Bros.  Picture. 
In  Supercinecolor.  Certificate : 
U.  Category ; B.  Running 
time  : 90  minutes  approximately . 

Abbott  and  Costello  have  been 
kidnapped  and  are  aboard  a pirate 
ship : sharing  their  fate  are,  of  course, 
the  fair  heroine  and  her  swain.  She 
has  many  costumes  and  her  make-up 
is  perfect;  her  swain  manages  to 
creep  along  to  her  cabin  and  through 
the  window  they  indulge  in  love  duets 
— for  this  is  a musical  as  well  as  a 
story  about  purates.  Abbott  and 
Costello  make  themselves  responsible 
for  the  humour,  and  a slight  variation 
on  the  usual  theme  is  provided  by  a 
lady  pirate. 

All  this  would  be  harmless  enough 
and  some  of  it  quite  fun  were  it  not 
for  the  presence  of  Mr.  Charles 
Laughton  as  a comic  pirate  captain. 
To  see  this  great  actor  wasting  his 
time  and  talent  on  nonsense  of  this 
sort  is  indeed  sad : the  fact  that  he 
plays  his  absurd  part  magnificently 
only  makes  it  sadder. 

T.  C.  F. 
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THE  GIRLS  OF  PLEASURE 
ISLAND 

Starring:  Leo  Genn,  Don  Taylor,  Gene 
Barry,  Elsa  Lanchester.  Directors: 
Hugh  Herbert  and  Alvin  Ganzer. 
Paramount  Picture.  Technicolor. 
Certificate:  U.  Category:  B. 

Running  time : 96  minutes. 

This  fantastic  story  is  set  on 
Pleasure  Island  in  the  Pacific. 
British  owned,  it  has  only  one  white 
family,  father,  governess,  and  three 
pretty  daughters.  Daughters  have 
never  seen  any  white  man  except  their 
father,  though  they  are  of  an  age  to 
be  interested  in  men.  Consternation 
therefore  reigns  supreme  when  it  is 
announced  that  fifteen  hundred 
American  Marines  are  landing  to 
build  an  airstrip  (needless  to  say, 
there  is  a war  going  on).  After  this, 
we  are  entertained  to  an  extra- 
ordinary scene  of  three  man-mad 
girls,  and  fifteen  hundred  girl-mad 
Marines. 

Crude  and  silly,  without  much 
story  to  it,  this  film  will  no  doubt 
appeal  for  its  pretty  girls,  though 
there  is  nothing  else  for  which  to 
recommend  it.  M. 

THE  ORACLE 

Starring:  Robert  Beatty,  Michael 

Medwin,  Virginia  McKenna, 
Joseph  Tomelty  and  the  voice  of 
Gilbert  Harding.  Director: 
Pennington  Edwards.  A Group  3 
Film.  Certificate  : U.  Category  : 
C.  Running  time:  84  minutes. 

“Truth  lives  at  the  bottom  of  a 
well”,  says  the  old  saw,  and  here  we 
have  an  attempt  to  locate  the  well  on 
a little  island  off  the  Irish  coast  and 
to  give  the  voice  of  verity  the  accents 
of  Gilbert  Harding.  The  local  general 
dealer  thinks  it  safest  to  restrict  the 
daily  questioning  of  the  oracle  to 
small  matters  concerning  the  where- 
about of  lost  spectacles  and  the  like, 
but  a cub-reporter  from  London 
thinks  it  would  be  more  useful  to  get 
the  winner  of  the  Derby  or  to  find  out 
whether  there  will  be  another  war. 


The  Editor  of  the  paper,  under  the 
pretext  of  serving  his  public  which  is 
another  way  of  saying,  raising  his 
circulation,  ruthlessly  exploits  the 
possibilties  of  this  source  of  informa- 
tion until  he  is  made  to  realise  the 
implications  of  such  knowledge  and 
the  Oracle  is  quietly  sent  off  to  find 
another  resting  place,  leaving  the 
people  of  the  world  to  the  safer  if  less 
satisfying  uncertainty  which  is 
common  to  finite  man. 

The  film  has  a good  idea  which  is 
not  quite  successfully  developed.  It 
deteriorates  into  stage-Irish  whimsi- 
calities and  dithers  between  melo- 
drama and  farce.  Still,  it  is  not 
unpleasant  and  as  an  accompanying 
feature  to  one  of  the  Coronation  films, 
it  makes  up  a suitable  family 
programme. 

The  players  all  give  adequate 
performances  without  any  evidence 
that  they  are  taking  the  parts 
seriously.  Gilbert  Harding  at  the 
bottom  of  his  well  is  less  acidulated 
than  when  seen  on  the  T.V.  screen. 
God  bless  him.  V. 

STALAG  17 

Starring:  William  Holden,  Dom 

Taylor  and  Otto  Preminger. 
Producer  and  Director:  Billy 

Wilder.  Certificate:  A.  Cate- 
gory: A.  Running  time:  121 

minutes. 

There  is  very  little  to  be  said  one 
way  or  another  about  this  film.  It  is 
an  escape  story  which  takes  rather  a 
long  time  in  the  telling.  American 
sergeants  are  the  heroes  but  one  of 
their  number  in  the  prison  camp  is  a 
traitor.  Of  course  the  wrong  man  is  for 
a long  time  under  a cloud  of  suspicion 
but  justice  triumphs  in  the  end  under 
fairly  exciting  circumstances.  Some 
of  the  humour  is  of  a more  than 
usually  pedestrian  type  while  the  sex 
angle  taken  by  the  producers  is 
sufficiently  vulgar  to  keep  the  film 
firmly  in  the  “A”  category.  The  film 
should  be  cut  by  the  producers  and 
avoided  by  the  discerning. 

J.  C. 
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GENEVIEVE 

Starring:  Dinah  Sheridan,  John 

Gregson,  Kay  Kendall,  Kenneth 
More.  Producer  and  Director: 
Henry  Cornelius.  Distributors: 
G.F.D.  In  technicolor.  Certifi- 
cate: U.  Category:  B.  Running 
time : 86  minutes. 

I understand  that  this  film  was 
made  comparatively  cheaply  because 
so  much  of  it  was  shot  out  of  doors. 
It  had  to  be,  since  the  title  refers  to 
a veteran  car,  entered  annually  for  the 
London  to  Brighton  Commemoration 
Run.  The  comedy,  however,  is  more 
human  than  mechanical,  mostly  the 
result  of  the  impact  upon  two  couples, 
one  married  and  one  not,  of'  that 
grotesque  event. 

The  acting  is  remarkably  good  and 
I enjoyed  both  the  colour  and  music. 
Social  observation  and  occasional 
touches  of  tenderness  are  skilfully 
blended  with  first  class  buffoonery. 

Exception  might  be  taken  to  the 
film’s  acceptance  of  a relationship 
usually  indicated  by  such  words  as 
girl  friend  and  week-end,  and  a few 
of  the  lines  have  been  described  as 
“saucy”.  But  persons  with  a sense 
of  proportion  will  notice  that  the 
tone  of  the  film  as  a whole  is  whole- 
some enough.  Here  is  a fresh,  live 
and  really  entertaining  picture. 

Q 

CONTINENTAL  FILMS 

ADORABLE  CREATURES 
Starring:  Daniel  Gelin,  Danielle 

Darrieux,  Antonella  Lualdi, 
Edwige  Feuillere,  Renee  Faure 
and  Marilyn  Buferd.  Director: 
Christian  - Jaque.  Distributors: 
G.T.C.  (Distributors)  Ltd. 
Certificate:  X.  Category:  A. 

Running  time:  105  minutes. 

A cynical  commentary  on  a bride- 
groom’s protestation  that  he  has 
never  loved  before.  In  flashback  we 
see  a series  of  his  affairs  with  married 
and  unmarried  women  alike.  An 
attempt  to  be  super-sophisticated  in 
the  style  of  La  Ronde,  but  like  that 
over-rated  film,  lacks  the  essential 


French  characteristic  of  authentic 
observation  of  life;  it  is  too  nearly  an 
imitation  of  Hollywoodian  glamour  to 
be  either  truly  French  or  tolerable 
when  it  sneers  at  marital  conventions. 
The  prevailing  tone  of  mockery  is 
spoilt  with  an  over-serious  episode 
concerning  an  elderly  nymphomaniac, 
which  is  played  by  Edwige  Feuillere 
and  who  gives  the  only  worthwhile 
performance  in  an  undesirable  film  in 
which  the  other  “adorable  creatures” 
are  little  more  than  mannequins. 

V. 

THE  GIRLS  OF  THE  SPANISH 
STEPS 

(Le  Regazze  di  Piazza  di  Spagna) 
Starring:  Lucia  Bose,  Cosetta  Greco, 
Liliana  Bonfatti  and  Eduardo  de 
Filippo.  Director:  Luciano  Emmer. 
Distributors:  Archway  Films. 

Certificate:  U.  Category : B. 

Running  time ; 95  minutes 

approximately. 

Here  is  a gentle,  rather  slow- 
moving  but  always  pleasant  film 
about  ordinary  people  in  Rome,  made 
by  Luciano  Emmer,  who,  in  his 
Sunday  In  August  showed  his  flair  for 
observation  of  the  foibles  and  human 
weaknesses  of  the  average  citizen  of 
his  country.  This  slender  story  of  the 
love  affairs  of  three  apprentice  dress- 
makers who  spend  their  lunch  hour 
gossiping  on  the  Spanish  Steps  in 
Rome  and  whose  varying  fortunes  we 
follow  is  mainly  concerned  with  the 
economics  of  houses,  large  families, 
security  and  the  instalment  system  as 
the  background  of  a love  which 
consequently  does  not  always  run 
straight.  The  editing  is  somewhat 
erratic,  making  for  jumpy  continuity 
but  the  location  work  in  general  gives 
us  pleasing  and  nostalgic  glimpses 
of  Rome.  The  cast  acts  firmly  and 
often  noisily  and  we  feel  an 
occasional  twinge  of  sympathy  for  the 
serious  business  of  being  in  love  when 
you  are  just  about  nineteen  or 
twenty.  As  with  Sunday  In  August , 
one  does  not  hear  much  about  religion 
in  Rome  but  perhaps  we  can  hope 
that  it  is  taken  for  granted.  V. 
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A PAPAL  DOCUMENT 


Letter  from  Mgr.  J.  B.  Montini  to 
H.E.  Bishop  Martin  O'Connor, 
President  of  the  Pontifical  Film 
Commission. 

My  Lord  Bishop, 

The  subject  matter  to  be  examined 
by  the  Advisory  Council  of  the 
Pontifical  Commission  for  the  Cinema 
has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Holy  Father;  it  has  greatly  interested 
and  pleased  Him,  for  it  is  of  primary 
importance  in  the  field  of  religion 
and  morals,  especially  as  concerns 
young  people. 

His  Holiness  is  well  aware  that  the 
whole  question  of  the  cinema  is  a 
vexed  one  which  confronts  those  in 
responsible  positions  with  many 
complex  problems.  He  further 
considers  that  any  work  on  this 
question  is  among  the  most  urgent 
and  meritorious  forms  of  apostolate 
and  He  will  never  cease  to  encourage 
and  sustain  such  work.  The 
difficulties  encountered  should  be  an 
incentive,  not  a deterrent,  to  all  who 
have  at  heart  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  salvation  of  souls;  any  action 
which  has  faith  as  its  motive  is 
confident  and  intrepid,  leaving  no 
path  unexplored  or  stone  unturned. 


The  Encyclical  “Vigilanti  Cura”  of 
Pius  XI  tells  of  the  success  already 
obtained,  and  this  is  in  itself  a great 
encouragement:  the  fact  that  those 
taking  part  in  the  Congress  are  fully 
alive  to  the  importance  of  this  great 
cause  leaves  His  Holiness  in  no  doubt 
whatsoever  that  further  satisfactory 
results  will  be  achieved.  Your  Lord- 
ship  and  your  collaborators  will  thus 
have  helped  to  direct  the  tremendous 
power  of  the  cinema  towards  higher 
and  nobler  ideals,  and  by  so  doing  you 
will  have  deserved  well  of  Catholics 
and  all  right-minded  people. 

These  are  the  sentiments  with 
which  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  follows 
the  work  of  the  Congress,  and  as  an 
assurance  that  it  will  be  granted  light 
from  on  high,  He  wholeheartedly 
imparts  to  your  Lordship  and  your 
companions  the  comfort  of  the 
Apostolic  Benediction. 

I herewith  add  my  personal  good 
wishes  and  have  the  honour  to  be 
Your  Lordship’s 
devotedly, 

J.  B.  Montini, 

Pro  Secretary  of  State. 

Vatican  City,  April  23rd,  1953. 


FILM  STRIP 

HOLY  MASS,  THE  CHRISTIAN 
SACRIFICE 

68  frames.  Black  and  White.  Price: 
12s.  6d.  with  notes.  Visual  Aid 
Department,  Heythrop  College, 
Chipping  Norton,  Oxon. 

This  is  an  excellent  strip  and,  in 
the  hands  of  a conscientious  teacher, 
a first  class  teaching  aid.  It  consists 
of  a number  of  drawings  illustrating 
firstly  the  idea  of  sacrifice  as  a 
iiatural,  human  means  of  expression. 
Pagan  and  Old  Testament  versions  of 
sacrifice  are  shown  in  well  drawn 
pictures.  In  the  second  part,  the 
theme  is  well  developed  to  show  the 
necessity  for  a perfect  sacrifice  and 


life  and  death  of  Our  Lord;  the 
how  this  was  achieved  in  the  birth, 
connection  between  the  Last  Supper 
and  the  Crucifixion  being  clearly 
shown.  In  the  third  part,  the  main 
sections  of  the  Mass  are  referred 
back,  as  it  were,  to  what  we  have 
seen  in  the  first  two  parts,  and  their 
true  significance  carefully  displayed. 

This  strip  would  be  practically  use- 
less without  the  notes  since  the  mean- 
ing of  some  of  the  frames  would  be 
rather  obscure.  Once,  however,  the 
teacher  has  studied  the  theme  as  it  is 
presented  by  the  producers,  it  makes 
an  invaluable  contribution  to  any 
course  of  lessons  on  The  Mass.  The 
pictures  are,  for  the  most  part,  very 
distinct  and  it  is  refreshing  to  see  a 
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picture  duplicated  when  the 
sequence  demands  it,  thus  saving  the 
laborious  “turning  back”  which  can 
be  so  distracting. 

The  strip  would  be  suitable  for 


adult  audiences.  Secondary  schools 
and  the  top  class  of  an  “A”  stream, 
in  the  Junior  school. 

Educational  Panel. 
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CONCLUSIONS  of  o.c.i.c.  Study 

Conference  on  the  Cinema  in  Missionary 
Countries 


Malta  April  igth-23rd,  1953 

The  participants  in  the  O.C.I.C. 
Conference  on  “The  Cinema  in 
Missionary  Countries,’’ 

(I) 

Considering  the  great  influence 
which  the  countries  known  as  Christian 
have  on  the  populations  of  the 
Missionary  lands  both  directly  as  a 
consequence  of  the  films  which  they 
export  as  well  as  indirectly  by  the 
example  and  inspiration  which  these 
films  offer  to  fie  local  producers; 
and  encouraged  by  the  paternal 
message  of  His  Holiness  Pope 
Pius  XII  and  the  letter  of  H.E.  The 
Cardinal  Prefect  of  the  S.C.  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Faith;  recommend 

1.  That  Catholics  and  all  men  of 
goodwill  in  these  countries  acknow- 
ledge frankly  the  grave  responsibility 
which  is  theirs  in  this  connection. 

2.  That  the  National  Centres  in 
these  same  countries  exercise  an  alert 
and  effective  vigilance  with  regard  to 
their  Government  and  the  responsible 
producers  in  order  to  avoid  the 
production  and  exploitation  of 
unsuitable  films. 

3.  That  in  connection  with  the 
Missionary  Sub-Secretariat  of 

O.C.I.C.  they  make  every  effort  to 
bring  about  the  production  and  the 
distribution  of  films  which  encourage 
the  growth  and  the  development  of 
the  Christian  way  of  life  in  the 
Missionary  countries;  to  this  end  the 
collaboration  of  the  various 
Missionary  Orders  should  also  be 
forthcoming. 

(II) 

In  view  of  the  fact,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  Apostolic  work  in 
Missionary  countries  is  able  to  profit 


greatly  by  the  use  of  the  cinema,  the 
Conference  suggests : 

1.  That  in  each  Missionary  region 
or  country  where  it  does  not  as  yet 
exist,  the  Hierarchy  establish  a 
Catholic  Film  Centre,  and 
recommends ; 

1.  That  this  Catholic  Film  Centre 
strive  to  bring  together,  without 
distinction  of  race  or  Religious  Order, 
all  persons  of  goodwill  in  order  to 
make  available  all  possible  assistance 
to  those  who  wish  to  make  use  of  the 
cinema  in  their  apostolate; 
particularly  by  organising  a Central 
Catholic  Film  Library  which  will 
collect  those  films  which  are  seen  to  be 
more  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the 
district. 

2.  That  the  Film  Centre  maintain 
close  relationship  with  the  O.C.I.C. 
Missionary  Sub-Secretariat  in  order 
to  furnish  all  information  which  may 
be  of  general  use,  as  for  example,  lists 
of  films  specially  adapted  to  a 
particular  region,  their  success  and 
characteristics. 

3.  That  those  taking  part  in  the 
Study  Conference,  without  waiting 
for  the  setting  up  of  a Catholic  Film 
Centre  in  their  region,  undertake  to 
send  to  the  Missionary  Sub- 
Secretariat  of  O.C.I.C.,  as  soon  as 
possible,  a census  of  all  the  films 
known  to  them  which  may  be  of  use. 

4.  That  technical  cinemato- 
graphical  work  in  the  Missionary 
countries  be  entrusted  only  to  those 
Missionaries  displaying  special  apti- 
tude and  talent,  enabling  them  to 
benefit  by  special  studies  in  this 
connection;  but  that  such  missionaries 
be  subsequently  supported  and 
effectively  aided  in  their  work. 


WARNER  BROS. 

Are  pleased  to  announce  the 
following  selection  of  films 
approved  by  a Panel  of  Catholic 
Priests 

THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

Danny  Kaye 

JACK  AND  THE  BEANSTALK 

Abbott  and  Costello 

CAPTAIN  BLOOD 

Errol  Flynn,  Olivia  de  Havilland 

THE  CHARGE  OF  THE  LIGHT  BRIGADE 

Errol  Flynn,  Olivia  de  Havilland 

DISTANT  DRUMS 

Gary  Cooper 

ON  MOONLIGHT  BAY 

Doris  Day,  Gordon  MacRae 

GENTLEMAN  JIM 

Errol  Flynn,  Alexis  Smith 

KEY  LARGO 

Humphrey  Bogart,  Edward  G.  Robinson,  Lauren 
Bacall 

ROOM  FOR  ONE  MORE 

Cary  Grant,  Betsy  Drake 

THE  GOLDEN  MADONNA 

Michael  Rennie,  Phyllis  Calvert 

THE  LADY  TAKES  A SAILOR 

Jane  Wyman,  Dennis  Morgan 

Details  oj  hirejor  these  jilms  and  many  other  productions 
contained  in  our  latest  l6mm.  catalogue,  price  l/-,  are 
available  from  Warner  Bros.  Pictures  Ltd.,  16mm. 
Division,  135,  War  dour  Street,  London,  W.l. 
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Late  Film  Review 

MALTA  STORY 

Starring:  Alec  Guinness,  Jack 

Hawkins,  Anthony  Steel,  Muriel 
Pavlov,  Renee  Asherson  and 
Flora  Robson.  Director:  Brian 

Desmond  Hurst.  Distributors: 
G.F.D.  Certificate  : U . Category  : 
B.  Running  time:  103  minutes. 

A film  which  reminds  us  of  the 
British  heydays,  during  and  after  the 
war.  It  restores  one’s  confidence  in 
the  power  of  the  British  industry  to 
produce  first  class  films : alas  that  we 
are  so  frequently  disappointed. 

Malta  Story  is  simply  told : an 

R . A . F . ph  otographic-reconnaissance 

pilot  en  route  to  Cairo  has  his  plane 
destroyed  at  Malta  in  1942  and  as  a 
result  is  attached  to  the  island 
squadron.  He  spends  the  next  year 
there,  doing  valuable  work,  falls  in 
love  with  a Maltese  girl,  is  sent  out  on 


a dangerous  but  most  important 
mission,  is  shot  down  and  killed. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  island  is 
faithfully  captured,  the  heroic 
enthusiasm  of  the  people,  a sense  of 
actuality  so  that  it  seems  we  are 
not  so  much  looking  at  a film  as 
taking  part  in  the  terrifying  experi- 
ences of  the  Maltese  at  the  time  when 
their  little  island  became  the  most 
important  spot  in  the  world  and  the 
most  attacked.  The  locations  are  not 
studio  built  imitations  but  the  very 
places  which  so  many  who  took  part 
in  the  film  as  well  as  many  who  will 
see  it,  remember  only  too  well. 

For  once  the  British  stiff-upper-lip 
is  not  overdone;  one  senses  the  fear 
which  envelops  them  all,  islanders 
and  garrison  alike,  as  the  precious 
convoys  are  sunk  and  only  a fraction 
of  the  valuable  food  and  petrol  gets 
through.  For  once,  also,  one  felt  that 
the  men  in  their  machines,  the  Spit- 


WORLD-FAMOUS 

CATHOLIC  FILMS 

16  Mil.  Sound 

By  ALAN  TURNER 

“THE  SACRIFICE  WE  OFFER” 

40  mins.  Colour 

SCRIPT  BY  VERY  REV.  ER.  H.  McEVOY,  S.J. 

THE  FILM  OF  THE  MASS  RELATED  TO  EVERYDAY  WORKING  LIFE 

“A  film  for  which  the  Catholic  Church  has  been  waiting.” 

— Kinematograph  Weekly. 

‘‘Here  is  a film  which  by  its  simple  sincerity  will  make  a deep  impression  on  all 
audiences.  The  photography  and  colour  are  first-rate.” 

— Times  Educational  Supplement. 
‘ Having  a tremendous  success.” — Mini-Cinema. 

‘‘At  times  reaches  an  extremely  high  artistic  standard — has  made  not  only 
screen  but  Church  history — this  real  contribution  to  Catholic  Action.” 

• — Catholic  Herald. 

‘‘Can  be  recommended  to  schools  and  clubs  that  rightly  set  a high  standard.” 

— The  Universe. 

“CHRISTIAN  FACTORY” 

20  mins. 

INDUSTRIAL  PEACE  IN  THE  FAMOUS  HARMEL  FACTORY 

BOOK  NOW — Full  particulars  direct  from : 

ALAN  TURNER,  SPA  LANE  MILLS,  DERBY 

COPIES  MAY  ALSO  BE  OBTAINED  ON  LONG  LEASE 
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fires  and  tfieir  pilots  really  bore  some- 
thing of  the  characters  of  Knights  of 
the  Air  as  they  dashed  precipitately 
across  the  tiny  island  whose  survival 
had  become  so  necessary  to  so  many 
people  in  the  world.  Even  though 
war  is  horrible,  men  can  become 
superhuman  in  war  when  they  are 
spending  themselves  for  others. 

A symbolic  character  played  by 
Flora  Robson,  is  Melia,  the  Maltese 
mother  whose  children  include  the 
girl  who  falls  in  love  with  the  Flight- 
.Lieutenant  as  well  as  the  lad  who  is 
executed  as  a spy.  She  speaks  for  all 
mothers  when  she  talks  with  the 
security  officer  about  her  son,  when 
she  discusses  the  future  of  her 
daughter  with  her  prospective  son-in- 
law;  but  she  also  speaks  for  Malta 
itself  when  she  remarks  that  they  are 
accustomed  to  wars  for  it  has  been 
the  history  of  the  island  to  be  coveted 
by  somebody  else.  It  is,  presumably, 
not  accidental,  that  her  name  is  the 
old  name  for  Malta  itself. 

Alec  Guinness  gives  one  of  his  most 
sensitive,  finest  performances  as  the 
Flight-Lieutenant.  A friend  has 
suggested  that  he  is  becoming  too 
smug  in  his  films.  This  is  not  so. 
Guinness  has  that  quality,  that 
reposeful  look  about  his  features 
which  may  be  mistaken  for  smugness, 
but  is  in  fact  indicative  of  sensitive- 
ness. Every  movement  of  his  features, 
of  his  body,  even  when  turned  away 
from  his  audience  is  expressive;  that 
is  the  prerogative  of  the  truly  great 
actor;  that  he  can  hold  your  attention 
when,  apparently,  he  is  no  longer  in 
contact  with  you.  His  mention  of  the 
archaeological  professorship  which  he 
hopes  will  be  his  at  Cambridge,  is  one 
example  of  how  an  apparently  trivial 
point  in  the  story  becomes  an 
important  factor  in  building  up  the 
character;  we  suddenly  become  aware 
of  what  kind  of  a man  this  mild, 
photographic  reconnaissance  pilot  is : 
that  little  remark  is  the  last  brick  in 
the  edifice  Guinness  is  building  for  us. 
A magnificent  performance. 

The  other  players,  too,  are  all 
good : Jack  Hawkins,  in  his  now 


familiar  role  as  Commanding  Officer 
under  great  strain;  Muriel  Pavlov, 
appealing  and  authentic  as  a Maltese 
girl;  Ralph  Truman,  authoritative  as 
an  Admiral;  Jerry  Desmonde,  surpris- 
ingly good  in  a straight  part  as  a 
General;  Hugh  Burden,  effective  and 
correct  as  always  as  a Security  Officer. 
And  the  Maltese  people  themselves 
playing  a part  they  knew  too  well, 
but  playing  it  magnificently.  The 
religious  atmosphere  is  also  real  and 
not  theatrical;  it  was  a relief  to  have 
understatement  in  this  connection;  a 
less  alert  director  than  Brian 
Desmond  Hurst  might  have  been 
trapped  into  that  sickening  senti- 
mentality which  spoils  so  many 
religious  scenes  in  films.  But  here  all 
was  right.  In  a word,  a film  one  can 
enjoy  and  be  proud  of.  V. 


O.C.I.C.  ANNUAL  PRIX 

For  the  first  time  this  year  an  effort 
to  gauge  the  best  film  from  the 
Catholic  point  of  view  will  be  made 
at  Venice.  Each  National  Catholic 
Film  Centre  has  been  invited  to 
submit  the  names  of  two  films  which 
they  consider  to  be  worthy  of 
consideration.  One  of  these  two 
candidates  must  be  a foreign  film; 
thus  a wide  coverage  of  films  is  hoped 
for.  From  the  lists  submitted  a 
committee  will  select  the  ten  most 
frequently  nominated.  These  ten 
films  will  be  specially  shown  to  a 
Catholic  international  jury  during  the 
Film  Festival  at  Venice.  This  will  be 
in  addition  to  the  normal  Catholic 
jury  which  is  invited  to  be  present  at 
the  Festival  and  which  names  the  film 
shown  during  the  Festival  itself  which 
is  most  in  accordance  with  the 
O.C.I.C. ’s  terms  of  reference  as  being 
a film  ‘‘capable  of  contributing  to 
moral  and  spiritual  progress  and  the 
development  of  human  values”. 

The  presence  of  this  special  jury  at 
Venice  is  further  evidence  of  the 
prestige  which  Catholic  Film  Action 
has  gained  among  the  more  mundane 
elements  of  the  film  industry  and  is 
proof  that  a good  work  is  being  done. 
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C.F.I.  Notes 


Voluntary  Helpers 

A number  of  people  responded  to 
the  appeal  made  a couple  of  months 
ago  by  the  Editor.  We  are  very 
grateful  to  them  though  we  have  not 
been  able  to  arrange  times  suitable  to 
all  of  them  to  come  to  help.  Never- 
theless it  is  most  useful  to  us  to  have 
such  a group  available. 

What  is  more  necessary,  perhaps, 
and  certainly  more  easy,  is  the  help 
of  those  who  make  a point  of 
mentioning  Focus  to  their  friends. 
We  cannot  afford  the  heavy  costs  of 
constant  advertising,  which  is  the 
only  way  to  keep  ourselves  in  the 
public  eye.  We  therefore  depend 
more  than  most  organisations  on  the 
valuable  assistance  affected  by  word 
of  mouth  recommendation.  If  each  of 
our  readers  could  find  another,  we 
should  begin  to  be  happy.  Will  you 
try? 


Book  Reviews 

Shortage  of  space  has  prevented  us 
publishing  notices  of  a number  of 
books  of  interest  to  those  interested 
in  films.  We  have  a number  of 
friends  in  France  and  Belgium  who 
have  sent  us  volumes  which,  though 
not  available  in  this  country,  are 
particularly  useful  to  the  Catholic 
who  wishes  to  keep  abreast  with 
intelligent  thought  on  the  cinema.  We 
shall  try  to  give  adequate  notices  of 
some  of  these  books  in  future  issues. 


Lectures 

Talks  on  the  various  Catholic 
aspects  of  the  cinema  have  been  given 
recently  to  the  U.C.M.,  West 
Norwood,  and  to  the  West  London 
Catenian  Circle. 


“Focus”  Film  Index 

A number  of  readers  have  asked  for 
an  Index  of  the  films  reviewed  in 
Focus.  Though  the  number  of 
enquiries  and  the  number  of  copies 
sold  when  last  we  published  an  Index 
do  not  lead  us  to  envisage  a large 
demand,  we  have  made  a roneo  copy 
of  the  films  reviewed  in  the  past  six 
months.  This  will  be  an  indication  as 
to  how  many  people  really  want  to 
have  such  an  Index.  Will  those 
interested,  therefore,  kindly  send  us 
6d.  in  stamps  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
send  a copy. 


For  Your  Discussion 
Group  READ 

FOCUS  FILM 
COURSE 

By 

ANDREW  BUCHANAN 

Price  Is.  6d. 

Twelve  introductory  lectures 
on  Film  Appreciation. 

THE  CATHOLIC  FILM 
INSTITUTE 
157  Victoria  Street, 
London,  S.W.l 
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MGR.  PATRICK  J.  MASTERSON 

We  have  just  received  the  quite  unexpected  news  of  the  sudden 
death,  on  June  gth,  of  Mgr.  Patrick  J.  Masterson,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  American  Legion  of  Decency.  It  has  come  as  a personal 
blow  to  the  writer  who,  during  the  last  ten  years,  has  grown  to  know, 
to  respect  and  then  to  love  this  genial,  warm-hearted,  generous 
American  priest.  First  by  means  of  correspondence  and  then  by 
personal  contacts  at  the  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
O.C.I.C.  on  which  we  both  served  as  members,  one  had  learned  to 
appreciate  the  single-minded  devotion  to  Cathohc  ideals  and  principles 
in  the  world  of  motion  pictures  which  was  Mgr.  Masterson’s  outstand- 
ing characteristic  in  his  work  for  the  Legion  of  Decency.  Though 
we  had  sometimes  differed  as  to  methods  there  was  never  any  question 
as  to  complete  unity  of  purpose  with  regard  to  the  end  and  object 
of  Catholic  Film  Action  and  I shall  deeply  lament  the  loss  of  a dear 
colleague.  We  have  all  lost  a very  good  friend,  and  the  Legion  a 
most  efficient  and  understanding  champion. 

We  were  together  in  Rome  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Pontifical 
Film  Commission;  at  that  time  there  was  no  suspicion  that  the  end 
was  so  near.  He  has  now  been  relieved  of  earthly  duties  and  will 
surely  be  savouring  the  joys  which  are  the  reward  of  the  selfless 
servants  of  God.  We  are  sure  that  all  members  and  friend  Of  the 
Cathohc  Institute  will  remember  him  in  their  prayers.  May  he  rest 
in  peace. 

J.  A.  V.  B. 


Revue  International  du  Cinema 


This  quarterly  organ  of  the 
International  Catholic  Film  Office 
(O.C.I.C.)  has  been  described  by  Miss 
Freda  Bruce  Lockhart  as  “the  mosL 
enlightened  and  stimulating  journal 
of  film  criticism  that  I know" 
(Blackfriars,  September,  1951). 

Unfortunately,  due  to  lack  of 
support  the  English  edition  had  to  be 
suspended.  The  French  edition, 
however,  continues  to  flourish.  Each 
number  is  a specialised  effort  on  some 
aspects  of  film  which  no  informed 
Cathohc  can  afford  to  be  without. 

Current  issues  are  Nos.  14  and  15. 
The  first  is  devoted  to  a survey  of  the 
Japanese  Cinema,  which  is  unique  in 
European  film  literature.  The  second 
is  divided  between  a survey  of  the 
Indian  Cinema  and  a series  of  articles 
on  film  formation,  a Pastoral  Letter 
from  the  Belgian  Hierarchy  and  the 


customary  World  Panorama.  No.  16 
will  be  given  over  to  a complete  report 
on  the  Malta  Conference  on  The 
Cinema  and  the  Missions. 

Single  Copies:  5s. 

Annual  Subscription:  £1. 

Cathohc  Film  Institute,  157  Victoria 
Street,  London,  S.W.l. 


August  Focus 

Next  month’s  Focus  will  have 
special  articles  dealing  with  the 
proper  evaluation  to  be  given  to  the 
several  films  now  current  which  treat 
of  Catholic  characters  and  situations. 

What  are  we  to  think  of  priests  as 
presented  on  the  screen?  What  about 
screen  nuns?  What  about  I Confess ? 


MOVIE  FILMS 


CORONATION 

REGINA 


FILMSTRIPS 


1 6mm.  KODACHROME 
400  ft.,  Sound,  £22  ‘ CORONATION 

400  ft..  Silent,  £18  REGINA” 

(B.  and  W.  Sound,  £8.  Silent,  £6) 
8mm. 

I Reel  Colour  £9  10s. 

I Reel  B.  and  W.  £3  10s. 

There  will  also  be  a very  Ions:  version 
normally  for  hire.  A composite  film 
from  many  cameras  operated  by 
Members. 

Also  available  as 

POPULAR  PACKAGES 

(a)  "The  Queen  in  Her  Procession” 

(b)  "Triumphant  Procession” 

(c)  "God  Save  The  Queen” 

(d)  "Coronation  Splendours" 

100  ft.  in  16  mm.  or  60  ft.  in  8 mm. 

Colour,  Sound  £7  7s. 

Colour,  Silent  £6  6s.  £3  3s. 

B.  & W.,  Silent  £l  13s.  £l 

First  prints  will  be  processing  on  the 
night  of  June  3rd. 

"The  Studio” 

Aylesbury,  England 


1 0s. 


DT  69  Coronation  Review 

DT  66  London  Celebrates 

The  Coronation  ...  10s. 

These  will  be  assembled  from  hundreds 
of  the  best  pictures  on  June  3rd  and 
will  be  on  sale  on  June  6th. 

Place  your  advance  order,  C.W.O.,  now 
and  be  sure  of  your  copies.  Orders 
posted  in  rotation.  Postage  6d. 

DTC  39  Coronation  Review  in  colour  21s. 
This  will  be  ‘‘blown  up"  from  16mm. 
Kodachrome. 

DT  67  Coronation  Naval  Review  ...  10s. 

DT  67  Our  Queen  6s. 

DT  58  Queen  Elizabeth  II  ...  10s. 

DT  30  British  Royal  Family  ...  6s. 


Available  from  Kodaks, 
Wallace  Heaton  and  main 
agents. 


DAWN  TRUST 


Tel.  1234 


Film  Strips  on  the 
Mass 

THE  SACRED  ACTIONS. 

74  frames.  Price  £1  Is.  Od. 
(postage  3d.). 

THE  MASS  FOR  LITTLE 
CHILDREN.  In  Full  Colour. 
22  Frames.  Price  12s.  (postage 
3d-)- 

From 

THE  CATHOLIC  FILM 
INSTITUTE 

157  Victoria  Street 
LONDON,  S.W.1 




YOUR  FILM 
EQUIPMENT 

If  you  are  thinking  of  buying 
a film  or  film  strip  projector 
or  a still  or  cine-camera  why 
not  consult  us  as  to  the  best 
model  for  your  particular 
requirements? 

Expert  advice  is  available  and 
will  cost  you  nothing. 

CATHOLIC  FILM 
INSTITUTE, 

157,  Victoria  Street, 
London,  S.W.l. 
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Some  Suggestions  for 
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Carbine  Williams 
Appointment  With  Venus 
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STILL 

among  which  the  Apparitions  took 
place  at  Fatima.  Needless  to  say, 
this  documentary  film  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  Warner  Bros.’ 
commercial  entertainment  film, 
Miracle  Of  Fatima. 


COVER 

This  month’s  still  is  from  the  C.F.I. 
documentary  film,  Pilgrimage  to 
Fatima.  It  shows  the  little 
Portuguese  shepherd  boy  who  “stood 
in”  for  Francesco,  when  we  were 
reconstructing  the  types  and  scenes 
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Religion  on  Hie  Screen 

Since  the  earliest  days  of  the  cinema  religion  has  been  a prominent  element 
in  the  ingredients  mustered  by  the  producers  for  the  delectation  of  their 
patrons.  Not  always  the  most  enlightened  approach,  yet  the  fact  that  it  has 
figured  again  and  again  in  the  films  of  the  past  fifty  years  is  proof  enough 
that  the  subject  fascinates.  Of  late  years  the  approach  has  been  more  refined : 
nevertheless,  there  still  remains  much  to  be  desired  and  in  this  issue  of  Focus 
we  publish  several  points  of  view  which  we  hope  will  at  least  stimulate 
discussion  on  a subject  that  remains  thorny. 

One  point  needs  to  be  stressed.  There  is  a world  of  difference  between 
a religious  film  and  a film  about  religion.  This  difference  is  not  always 
appreciated  by  those  who  criticise  the  film  producer  who  does  not  make 
obviously  “religious”  films.  It  may  be  that  more  good  comes  to  the  audience 
through  an  innuendo  than  as  a result  of  a frankly  propagandist  story. 

A further  point;  even  a film  which,  on  the  surface,  seems  to  be  entirely 
materialistic,  may  contain  a valuable  lesson  for  those  with  eyes  to  see  and 
the  wit  to  understand.  A Brief  Encounter  or  The  Astonished,  Heart  may 
convey  more  aptly  than  a self-consciously  propagandist  film  tricked  out  with 
scenes  in  the  convent  or  visits  to  the  presbytery  the  lesson  that  the  law  of 
God  is  not  to  be  lightly  disregarded.  The  essential  quality  in  any  serious 
film  is  sincerity.  But  sincerity  is  not  enough.  Humility,  as  Fr.  Hollings, 
remarks,  is  also  necessary.  So  many  films,  especially  the  Biblical  epic  variety 
fail  because  they  are  neither  humble  nor  sincere.  Others,  less  pretentious, 
fail  because  they  try  to  embellish  truth  with  romantic  piety.  There  is  nothing 
more  wonderful  than  the  action  of  grace  upon  the  soul,  and  nothing  more 
difficult  to  transmit  by  means  of  the  screen.  Yet  religion,  in  its  deepest 
sense,  is  precisely  that.  Maybe  there  are  not  enough  truly  religious  people 
making  films, 
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ARE  “RELIGIOUS”  FILMS 
GOOD  ENOUGH?  By  J.  A.  v.  burke 


Whenever  a film  arrives  which  has 
a priest  or  nun  as  chief  character  or 
purports  to  treat  of  a Biblical  subject, 
many  well-intentioned,  kindhearted 
but  always  not  very  experienced 
Catholics  seem  to  take  the  view  that 
we  need  to  abandon  our  critical 
faculties  in  an  effort  to  say  how 
pleased  we  are. 

I have  recently  been  taken  to  task 
by  various  friends  because  of  my 
rigorist  approach  to  certain 
“religious"  films.  I am  unimpressed 
by  the  plea  that  the  film  magnates 
will  be  unwilling  to  make  any  more 
“religious"  films  for  I am  certain 
that  when  they  make  good  films,  no 
matter  what  the  subject,  they  reap 
their  proper  reward  and  I see  no 
reason  why  one  should  assume  that, 
because  films  deal  with  priests  or 
nuns  they  are  technically  exonerated 
from  criticism. 

While  we  have  every  reason  to  be 
glad  that  by  the  production  of  films 
dealing  with  religious  situations,  we 
are  saved  at  least  for  the  moment, 
from  the  glut  of  films  dealing  with 
“sex,  sadism,  violence  and  the  rest", 
I submit  that  we  do  not  have  to  bend 
over  backwards  in  gratitude  because 
the  producers  have  chosen  for  once 
to  give  us  Roman  collars  instead 
of  gangsters’  molls.  We  need  not 
be  too  ingenuous  about  the  motives 
of  the  industry  in  making  films.  It  is, 
naturally,  box-office,  and  why  not? 
It  is  certainly  not  that  they  wish 
to  bring  home  to  the  teeming  masses 
messages  of  any  kind,  least  of  all 
spiritual  messages.  It  is  simply  that 
they  perceive  in  a story,  possibilities 
from  the  film  point  of  view. 

If  people  are  moved  to  noble 
thoughts  and  pious  sentiments  by 


The  Miracle  of  Fatima  or  by  any 
other  similar  film,  so  much  the 
better.  But  let  us  not  lose  our 
critical  sense  or  abdicate  our  right  to 
demand  only  the  best  when  religion 
is  treated  of  by  the  cinema.  Indeed, 
one  needs  to  be  even  more  critical  of 
any  film  which  pretends  to  give  a 
“message"  than  of  one  which  is 
simply  intended  for  entertainment. 

Biblical  “Epics” 

Perhaps  I may  be  allowed  to  refer 
to  the  various  Biblical  “epics"  which 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time. 
Surely  no  one  is  so  naive  as  to  suppose 
that  the  Bible  attracted  the  film 
makers  for  any  other  reason  than  that 
the  possibilities  of  gigantic  spectacle 
and  amorous  situation  offered 
potential  vehicles  for  star  appeal  with 
their  resultant  ringing  of  box-office 
bells?  Am  I not  allowed  to  feel  sick 
when  I read  the  publicity  blurbs 
telling  me  that  Samson  and  Delilah  is 
bringing  the  Bible  to  the  masses  or 
that  David  and  Bathsheba  is  lifting 
the  mind  to  higher  things?  The 
ultimate  in  near  blasphemy  we  have 
still  to  see : Salome,  which  is  going 
to  draw  them  in  on  the  score  of  Rita 
Hayworth’s  matrimonial  escapades 
and  the  much  publicised  dance  in 
nylon  veils.  To  salve  somebody’s 
conscience,  presumably,  we  are  to  see 
and  hear  Our  Lord  preaching  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Can  anyone 
really  believe  that  the  film  was  made 
for  any  other  reason  than  that 
“Salome"  offered  sensational  possi- 
bilities of  a financial  complexion  not 
unconnected  with  the  dance  of  the 
seven  veils? 

Even  when  a film  is  made,  as  was 
the  Mindszenty  film  with  less 
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questionable  motives,  it  seems  impos- 
sible for  the  film  moguls  to  give  the 
unvarnished  truth.  So  to  the  simple, 
compelling  and  intrinsically  dramatic 
story  of  the  martyred  Primate  of 
Hungary,  we  have  added  a sadistic 
conclusion  to  a glamorous  and  quite 
unnecessary  love  story,  and  it  is, 
needless  to  say,  this  element  in  the 
film  which  the  publicity  boys  use  to 
tell  the  public  about  the  film. 

The  Fatima  Film 

In  the  case  of  The  Miracle  Of 
Fatima,  granted  that  it  has  colour 
and  entertainment  value  and  has  been 
well  received  by  many  Catholics 
unfamiliar  with  the  facts,  surely  one 
might  have  reasonably  expected  that 
a story  which  is,  in  all  conscience, 
staggering  enough  in  the  stark, 
dramatic  austerity  of  its  outline 
could  have  been  left  unadorned 
with  fictitious  characters  and  untrue 
suggestions  both  as  to  the  miraculous 
and  the  reasons  for  the  Apparitions. 

To  say  that  the  drama  has  been 
heightened  by  these  elements  is  just 
not  true.  If  it  were  a film  made  from 
a story  about  FatUna  all  well  and 
good.  This  was  the  case  with  Song 
of  Bernadette  which  did  not  pretend 
to  be  factual.  The  Fatima  film  is 
supposed  to  be  an  account  of  what 
happened  at  Cova  da  Iria  in  the 
summer  of  1917.  The  introduction  to 
the  film  baldly  tells  us  that  100,000 
people  saw  the  miracle  of  the  sun;  the 
figure  was  in  the  region  of  60,000,  a 
considerable  difference,  but  which  does 
not  make  the  facts  less  true.  The 
documentary  evidence  of  the  happen- 
ings then  and  since  is  so  manifest 
that,  one  would  have  thought,  it 
would  be  wise  to  support  the  film 
with  something  of  this  evidence  if  the 
purpose  is  to  transmit  the  message  of 
Fatima.  Instead  we  have  the  "take- 
it-or-leave-it’  ’ attitude  of  the  intro- 
duction; we  have  Out  Lady  made  to 
seem  preoccupied  with  political 
considerations.  She  did  not  say  that 
Russia  would  be  overcome  if  the 
children  prayed;  she  said  that  if 


people  did  penance  and  prayed,  it 
would  avert  the  anger  of  God,  and  the 
result  would  be  the  overcoming  of  the 
forces  of  evil  which  batten  on  the  un- 
Christian  and  unjust  ways  of  so  many 
who  consider  themselves  to  be 
Christian. 

The  film  tells  us  nothing  of  the  need 
of  penance.  It  tells  us  nothing  of  one 
of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the 
Apparitions,  the  evident  growth  in 
holiness  of  the  two  younger  children 
and  their  eventual  death  as  little 
martyrs  of  self-negation  and  repara- 
tion. 

The  film  shows  us  the  parish  priest 
haranguing  the  people  in  the  Cova  da 
Iria  when  it  is  well  known  that  he 
did  not  go  near  the  place  in  order  to 
avoid  the  growth  of  what,  at  the 
time,  he  thought  to  be  hysteria;  we 
see  the  Bishop  talking  to  Lucy  in  her 
house  during  the  period  of  the 
Apparitions  when  in  fact  he  was  not 
even  made  Bishop  until  three  years 
later.  We  are  shown  the  little  son 
of  Maria  of  the  Chapel  being  cured  at 
the  October  apparition  when  in  fact 
his  cure  was  explicitly  refused  by  Our 
Lady  and  he  is  to  be  seen  to  this  day 
hobbling  around  the  Shrine  as  its 
devoted  Sacristan.  There  have  been 
miracles  at  Fatima,  but  this  is  not 
one  of  them. 

There  are  a number  of  dis- 
crepancies with  regard  to  the  miracle 
of  the  sun  on  October  13th,  but  I will 
not  detail  them  here.  My  purpose  in 
writing  is  to  insist  that,  though  we 
are  glad  to  have  films  dealing  with 
religious  subjects,  we  do  not  have  to 
abandon  our  sense  of  proportion  in 
their  regard,  nor  to  be  unwilling  to 
criticise  them  when  they  lay  them- 
selves open  to  criticism.  After  all, 
the  majority  of  people  who  will  see 
the  film  in  this  country  and  the 
U.S.A.  are  not  Catholics.  We 
Catholics  can  supply  from  our  know- 
ledge the  defects  of  the  film  but  what 
about  those  who  will  be  presented 
with  a false  implication  of  the  facts 
and  purpose  connected  with  this 
heavenly  visit  to  our  earth? 

( Continued  on  page  184) 
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Improving  the  Religious  Aspect 

by  MICHAEL  of  pj|ms 

HOLLIN  GS 


It  is  very  easy  to  condemn  religion 
in  films,  whether  the  film  is  specifically 
religious  or  merely  introduces  church 
services  and  so  on  in  the  story.  The 
former  tend  to  fall  into  two  categories, 
either  shocking  the  puritan  by  levity 
or  nauseating  the  common  man  by 
sentimental  piety.  As,  I am  afraid, 
many  English  people  only  know 
religion  from  the  B.B.C.  or  the  film, 
they  are  not  calculated  to  gain  much 
enthusiasm  from  what  they  learn 
unless  some  improvement  is  made  in 
presenting  these  subjects.  The  purpose 
here  is  not  to  be  destructive  but  to 
give  some  very  home-made  suggestions 
which  might  be  helpful  in  the  making 
of  future  pictures. 

The  Religious  Film 

There  is  a real  field  for  the 
“religious”  film,  but  not,  to  my  mind, 
as  a commercial  proposition.  Having 
a set  purpose  and  a limited  public 
such  films  as  Behold  the  Man,  and 
Pilgrimage  to  Fatima  are  excellent. 
On  the  other  hand,  Miracle  of  Fatima, 
which  may  appeal  in  America,  does  not 
seem  to  cut  much  ice  here.  And  ice 
it  has  to  cut,  for  the  general  public  in 
England  cannot  nowadays  be  called 
“religiously  minded”.  Could  this  film 
have  been  presented  so  as  to  be  a real 
box-office  draw?  I think  it  could. 
There  is  a story,  a human  appeal, 
some  excitement.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
be  pious  on  the  screen.  The  religious 
pill  must  be  sugared,  but  it  is  fatal 
if  it  is  sugary!  There  are  a wealth  of 
good  stories  which  could  be  used. 
Take  St.  Paul,  for  instance.  He  is  a 
heroic  figure  in  any  age.  His  life 
makes  fine  reading;  he  is  struck  from 
his  horse,  escapes  from  Damascus  in 


a basket,  is  shipwrecked,  scourged, 
finally  beheaded.  It  might  have  to  be 
a mammoth  Quo  Vadis  production, 
but  this  and  many  others  could  be 
immensely  valuable,  good  paying 
propositions,  and  at  the  same  time 
really  religious  films.  But,  and  this 
is  a big  but,  we  do  not  want 
adulterated  biblical  stuff  which  is  what 
we  so  often  get. 

Script  and  Direction 

This  means  that  the  script-writer  and 
director  both  need  a certain  humility. 
So  do  the  actors.  And  this  is  a virtue 
which  does  not  always  abound.  Why 
humility?  Because  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  produce  anything  except  it 
be  coloured  by  your  own  ideas.  If  you 
do  not  believe  in  God,  it  is  hard  to 
give  him  a central  place  in  YOUR 
film.  If  you  do  not  love  or  hate  him, 
or  at  least  try  to  understand  that 
others  believe  in  him,  your  work  will 
be  unconvincing. 

Supposing  a film  is  being  made  of 
Army  life.  It  is  only  commonsense 
which  demands  co-operation  from  the 
Forces.  Many  people  think  they  know 
what  goes  on,  but  they  cannot  say 
accurately  till  they  have  lived  in  a 
barrack-room.  The  same  is  true  on 
religious  questions.  It  is  stupid  to 
make  priests  and  nuns,  wrongly 
dressed,  say  nonsensical  platitudes, 
because  that  is  your  idea  of  the  way 
they  talk.  Script-writers  should  not  be 
above  asking  advice  any  more  than 
directors.  And  the  latter,  if 
handicapped  by  a pagan  background, 
can  make  the  whole  film  unreal  by  not 
understanding  characters,  not  believing 
what  they  say  and  do,  and  therefore 
mis-casting  and  mis-directing.  The 
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delightful  Never  Take  No  For  An 
Answer  was  marred  by  an  out-of-place 
I priest  lead,  and  "pie”  friars  with 
limply  folded  hands.  The  Song  of 
Bernadette  made  me,  at  any  rate, 

1 squirm  at  the  nunnish  parts,  typical 
of  imaginary  life  in  a convent,  while 
j the  First  Legion  gave  a century-old 
i concept  of  the  Jesuits.  It  will  be  of 
great  interest  to  see  whether  the 
director  of  The  Heart  of  the  Matter, 
who  is  a Catholic  and  who  asked 
ecclesiastical  advice  on  some  parts, 

; makes  a better  job  of  the  priest 
character. 

I feel  sure  we  are  not  so 
| unapproachable  as  to  refuse  help  if 
asked.  But  the  idee  fixe  about  nuns 
and  monasteries  and  such-like  may  not 
want  to  be  readjusted.  Unless  this  is 
done  the  problem  will  always  remain. 

Reality 

My  main  suggestion,  then,  is  a 
request  for  reality.  In  this,  British 
and  American  productions  lag  behind 
Europe.  Both  French  and  Italian 
have  a living  attitude  to  God  and 
Faith,  and  these  therefore  live  in  their 
films,  even  when  the  directors  are 
anti-clerical  themselves,  for  they  are 
dealing  with  a reality.  Their  films  do 
not  always  "come  off”,  but  they  fail 
when  they  become  unnatural,  as 
happened  in  Margaret  of  Cortona. 
They  are  at  their  best  in  Don 
Camillo  or  Isle  of  Sinners  because  the 
people  and  their  convictions  live  and 
can  be  shared.  Perhaps  Bing  Crosby 
comes  closest  in  the  west,  as  his 
priests  and  people  are  real;  they  laugh 
and  are  not  always  perfect;  they 
accept  the  supernatural  naturally 
which  means  ordinary  people  can  feel 
kinship  with  them.  I Confess  was  not 
tackled  too  badly,  but  the  confessional 
is  a difficult  subject  to  bring  in,  how- 
ever intriguing  it  may  be,  and 
theological  problems  need  care. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  it  is  often 
the  sidelights  in  a film  which  are  most 
convincing,  and  which  will  have  the 
greatest  effect.  The  act  of  contrition 
at  the  end  of  Detective  Story,  the 


impetuosity  of  Peter  turning  back  in 
Quo  Vadis,  these  and  other  touches 
which  you  yourselves  have  noticed 
ring  true,  and  may  linger  in  the 
memory.  Why  are  they  put  in?  I 
can  only  say  that  they  should  be  there 


Montgomery  Clift  in 
“I  Confess” 


because  they  mirror  real  life,  and 
however  much  of  a nice  story  you  can 
concoct  about  unlikely  people  doing 
unlikely  things,  religion  leads  to  truth 
and  so  it  must  be  truly  portrayed,  not 
as  a fantastic  or  merely  sentimental 
distortion  of  human  imagination. 


READERS  MEAN  PICTURES 

This  month  we  print  a few 
pictures.  We  cannot  afford  them  but 
our  readers  ask  for  them.  If  each 
reader  would  find  us  another 

subscriber  we  could  have  many  more 
pictures  and  a much  better  Focus. 
Will  you  try  to  help  us? 
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" Certificate ” refers  to  the  certificate  awarded  by  the  British  Board  of 
Film  Censors.  "Category"  is  the  rating  giving  by  the  Catholic  Film 
Institute  viewers:  A,  indicates  suitability  for  adults  only;  B,  for  adults  and 
adolescents;  C,  for  family  audiences;  D,  particularly  suitable  for  children. 


TITANIC 

Starring:  Barbara  Stanwyck,  Clifton 
Webb,  Audrey  Dalton.  Director: 
Jean  Negulesco.  20th  Century- 
Fox  Picture.  Certificate:  A. 

Category:  B.  Running  time: 

98  minutes. 

The  subject  is  awesome  enough — 
the  sinking  of  a declaredly  unsink- 
able  Atlantic  liner  on  her  maiden 
voyage  in  1912  with  the  loss  of  well 
over  a thousand  lives.  We  are  assured 
at  the  beginning  of  the  film  that  the 
presentation  of  the  disaster  and  the 
incidents  which  led  up  to  it  are 
authentic,  and  after  a lapse  of  forty- 
one  years  one  must  be  content  to 
leave  it  at  that : one  can  have 

nothing  but  praise  for  the  artistry 
with  which  it  is  presented  on  the 
screen.  It  is  on  the  superimposed 
fiction  that  the  film  breaks  down  : the 
bickerings  of  an  American  family  are 
too  banal  for  such  a background, 
while  the  reconciliation  scene  between 
husband  and  wife  as  the  lifeboats  are 
being  lowered  is  entirely  unconvinc- 
ing; an  old  lady  refusing  to  be  parted 
from  her  husband  “because  I have 
spent  most  of  my  life  with  him”  rings 
truer. 

But  the  introduction  of  a secondary 
character,  that  of  a priest 
“unfrocked”  (presumably  suspended) 
for  drunkenness  is  a far  more  serious 
lapse  in  that  it  runs  contrary  to  the 
facts,  which  are  that  there  were  two 
priests  on  the  “Titanic”:  after  the 
collision  with  the  iceberg  they  were 
busy  giving  absolution  up  to  the  last 
and  went  down  with  the  ship.  As  a 


Catholic  paper  magnificently  said  at 
the  time:  “We  did  not  look  for  their 
names  on  the  list  of  survivors”. 
Surely  it  is  almost  an  insult  to  their 
memory  to  introduce  this  drunkard, 
even  though  he  makes  good  at  the 
supreme  moment  by  going  down  to 
some  men  trapped  in  the  engine- 
room.  T.  C.  F. 

THE  SQUARE  RING 

Starring:  Jack  Warner,  Robert  Beatty, 
Maxwell  Reed,  Joan  Collins,  Kay 
Kendall,  Bernadette  O’Farrell  and 
Bill  Owen.  Director:  Basil 

Dearden.  An  Ealing  Picture. 
Certificate:  A.  Category:  A. 

Running  time:  90  minutes 

approximately . 

A good  film  has  a shape : begin- 
ning, middle  and  end.  Many  films 
have  one  or  other  of  these  necessary 
elements  but  not  many  have  all 
three.  The  Square  Ring  has.  It  also 
has  rhythm;  at  one  moment  it  moves 
with  deep  emotion,  at  ^mother  the 
tension  is  released  and  humour  carries 
along  the  film  and  us  with  it.  It  ends 
when  it  has  finished  what  it  wants  to 
say. 

The  subject  is  one  that  has 
frequently  been  used  before  on  the 
screen : the  world  of  boxing  with  its 
great  and  little  characters;  its  trick- 
sters, its  punch-drunk  wrecks;  its 
sadistic  audiences;  the  effect  of  the 
sport  on  the  women  who  see  their 
husbands  captivated  by  the  allure  of 
big  money  and  fame  and  then  gradu- 
ally beaten  into  second-rate  sparring 
partners. 
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The  action  of  the  film  takes  place 
during  an  evening’s  boxing  at  a 
shabby  provincial  stadium.  It  alter- 
nates between  the  dressing-room  and 
the  ring  but  so  skilfully  is  the  film 
scripted  and  cut  that  one  does  not 
realise  that  the  motion  of  the  film  is 
restricted  in  this  way.  It  was  only 
after  the  film  that  I learned  that  it 
had  been  adapted  from  a stage  play. 

The  central  character  is  a former 
champion  planning  a come-back.  He 
has  been  estranged  from  his  wife 
because  he  refuses  to  give  up  boxing. 
Tonight  is  his  great  chance.  The 
“handler”,  the  guide  and  friend  of  all 
alike,  watches  the  nervous  reactions 
of  the  self-confident  and  perky  little 
lightweight,  proud  of  h i s untouched 
nose  as  of  his  feminine  conquests;  he 
watches  the  stage  fright  of  the  young 
Welsh  lad  whose  first  professional 
fight  this  is;  he  tries  to  reassure  the 
old-timer  who  is  trying  to  reassure 
himself  that  he  is  not  done  for;  he 
sees  the  good  fighter  who  is  selling  his 
fights.  At  the  end  of  the  evening  he 
walks  out  to  the  local  pub,  having 
witnessed  another  round  of  the  game 
that  contains  both  tragedy  and 
comedy;  both  beginnings  and  ends. 

Jack  Warner  as  the  “handler”  is 
self-assured  as  always : Robert 

Beatty  is  more  than  usually 
competent  in  the  central  part;  Bill 


Kay  Kendall  and  Robert  Beatty  in 


“The  Square  Ring” 


Owen  romps  through  his  role  as  the 
lightweight.  The  honours,  however, 
are  due  to  George  Rose  as  a punch- 
drunk  and  pathetic  old-timer;  to 
Ronald  Lewis  as  the  young  new- 
comer and  to  Sidney  James  as  the 
stadium  proprietor.  These  are  all  first- 
class  players  on  whom  the  film  rests 
securely.  The  ladies  are  efficient  but 
not  outstanding.  But  then,  ladies  in 
a boxing  ring  are  never  really  at 
home. 

Those  who  dislike  boxing  will  find 
their  prejudices  supported  by  this 
film.  Those  who  think  it  a manly 
sport  will  be  shown  what  they  already 
know;  that  sport  needs  cleaning  up  in 
this  country. 

V. 

SPLIT  SECOND 

Starring:  Stephen  McNally,  Alexis 

Smith,  Jan  Sterling,  Keith  Andes, 
Arthur  Hunnicutt,  with  Paul 
Kelly.  Producer:  Edmund 

Grainer.  Director:  Dick  Powell. 
Certificate:  U.  Category ; B. 

Running  time : 80  minutes. 

The  second  hand  of  the  clock 
moves  relentlessly  on,  nearing  zero 
time  for  the  atomic  test.  No  one  but 
film  producers  would  think  of  trans- 
planting a load  of  such  heterodox 
human  cargo  within  half  a mile  of 
the  explosion  nor  arrange  that  they 
should  have  come  together  in  such 
strange  ways.  The  film  is.  of  course, 
impossible  but  highly  imaginative, 
very  much  like  the  creation  of  a 
child.  With  the  aid  of  the  second 
hand,  it  contains  a sustained  element 
of  suspense,  and  none  will  complain 
when  the  old  mine  shaft  in  the 
robbers’  hideout  enables  the  heroine 
to  escape  the  disintegration  of  the 
villains.  But  surely  in  the  old  days  of 
the  serial,  they  did  just  as  well  with- 
out having  to  employ  the  idea  of 
women  rushing  away  with  other  men 
for  a quick  divorce,  to  give  the  story 
credibility.  Why  not  give  us  some- 
thing more  romantic  for  a change. 

J-  F. 
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INNOCENTS  IN  PARIS 

Starring:  Alastair  Sim,  Ronald  Shiner, 
Claire  Bloom,  Margaret  Ruther- 
ford, Claude  Dauphin,  Lawrence 
Harvey,  Jimmy  Edwards,  with 
Mara  Lane,  James  Copeland, 
Gaby  Bruyere  and  Monique 
Gerard.  Director:  Gordon  Parry. 
A Romulus  Picture.  Certificate : 
A.  Category  : A.  Running  time : 
103  minutes. 

From  such  a starry  constellation, 
with  Anatole  de  Grunwald  as  chief 
astrologer,  one  might  have  expected 
better  fortune.  Alas,  as  far  as 
dialogue  and  situation  is  concerned, 
one  could  have  done  as  well  with  a 
penny  in  a slot  machine.  Mr.  de 
Grunwald  has  both  written  and 
produced  the  picture  so  he  must  have 
chief  blame  for  a tedious,  cliche- 
ridden  piece  about  a 'plane  load  of 
stock  characters  who  go  to  Paris  for 
the  week-end.  There  is  the  dyspeptic 
Treasury  official  (Alastair  Sim),  the 
Marines  Bandsman  with  a roving  eye 
(Ronald  Shiner),  the  suburban  Miss 
with  a home-made  evening  dress 
looking  for  romance  (Claire  Bloom); 
there  is  the  eccentric  artist  with  a 
devotion  to  the  Mona  Lisa  (Margaret 
Rutherford),  the  Glasgow  window 
dresser,  complete  with  kilt  and 
sporran  studying  windows  in  Paris 
(James  Copeland),  there  is  the  good- 
time girl  having  a "good  time’’  at 
the  expense  of  her  absent  millionaire 
"boy-friend”  (Mara  Lane)  and  finally, 
that  grand  old  type,  the  sportsman 
w’ho  despises  foreigners  and  spends  his 
time  in  the  only  British  bar  in  Paris 
teaching  the  French  the  meaning  of 
cricket  (Jimmy  Edwards). 

There  is  not  a well-worn  situation 
which  is  not  tried  out  in  this  cheap 
film.  While  it  is  not  fair  criticism  to  say 
that  the  situations  have  been  tried 
'■before,  it  is  fair  criticism  to  say  that 
here  they  are  badly  tried.  An  Ernest 
Lubitch  can  carry  off  such  an  affair, 
and  the  French  themselves,  in  general, 
seem  to  be  masters  of  the  saucy  side- 


glance  and  able  to  leave  one  still  with 
a feeling  of  self-respect.  But  when 
Englishmen  make  a film  like  this,  as 
when  they  go  abroad  looking  for 
"Gay  Paree”,  they  manage  only  to 
arouse  acute  embarrassment  in  the 
minds  of  those  to  whom  they 
leeringly  recount  the  tale  of  their 
adventures. 

One  is  sorry  for  the  players  in  the 
film.  Alastair  Sim,  who  could  make 
the  recital  of  a telephone  directory 
sound  significant,  manages  to  give  life 
to  his  portrayal  of  the  V.I.P.  The 
scene  in  which  he  intoxicates  a 
Soviet  official  and  dfags  out  of  him  a 
signed  affirmative  declaration  is  worth 
sitting  through  the  rest  of  the  film  to 
see.  Claire  Bloom  imparts  what 
vitality  she  can  to  the  girl  who 
escapes  the  clutches  of  a middle-aged 
roue.  Margaret  Rutherford  is  wasted 
in  her  too-familiar  part.  Ronald 
Shiner  and  Jimmy  Edwards  soon 
exhaust  their  limited  material  and 
make  one  wonder  what  they  have  got 
that  so  many  of  us  cannot  see. 

The  remainder  of  the  cast  are  worth 
better  than  the  parts  they  are  asked 
to  play.  Mara  Lane  as  the  good-time 
girl  suggests  possibilities,  given  a 
reasonable  script.  Maybe  it  is  that 
only  the  best  actors  can  make  poor 
dialogue  sound  original.  We  have 
some  of  both  kinds  in  this  very 
unoriginal  film. 

V. 

BEWARE,  MY  LOVELY 

Starring:  Ida  Lupino,  Robert  Ryan, 
with  Taylor  Holmes,  Barbara 
Whiting,  James  Willmas,  O.  Z. 
Whitehead,  Dee  Pollack. 
Producer:  Collier  Young.  Director: 
Harry  Homer.  Distributors: 
R.K.O.  Radio.  Certificate ; X. 
Category : A.  Running  time : 

77  minutes. 

There  is  not  much  in  the  way  of  a 
"story”  in  this  film.  It  portrays  a 
day  in  the  life  of  a widow,  the  day 
in  which  she  gets  locked  up  in  her 
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own  home  with  a somewhat  homicidal 
maniac. 

So  the  “X”  Certificate  will 
occasion  no  surprise.  Yet  the  picture 
seemed  to  me  less  horrific  than  some 
which  have  achieved  an  “A”.  The 
maniac  is  quite  a nice  man  in  many 
ways,  murder  being  just  one  of  the 
results  of  his  absentmindedness.  And 
the  film  is  remarkable  for  the  amount 
which  it  leaves  to  the  imagination. 
Others  may  be  more  sensitive,  but 
my  blood  was  not  unduly  curdled. 
Yet  it  is  to  the  film’s  credit  that  I 
never  knew  what  was  going  to  happen 
next  and  wanted  to  find  out. 

Q- 


SALOME 

Starring:  Rita  Hayworth,  Stewart 

Granger.  Co-starring:  Charles 

Laughton,  with  Judith  Anderson, 
Sir  Cedric  Hardwicke,  Basil 
Sydney,  Maurice  Schwartz,  Arnold 
Moss,  Alan  Badel.  Producer: 
Buddy  Adler.  Director:  William 
Dieterle.  Distributors:  Columbia. 
In  technicolor.  Certificate : A. 
Category : A.  Running  time-. 

102  minutes. 

Hollywood,  searching  the  Scriptures 
for  sex  appeal,  was  bound  sooner  or 
later  to  come  aross  the  daughter  of 
Herodias.  And  as  I scanned  my 
ticket  for  Salome , I thought  how 
Rita  Hayworth,  herself  an  Oriental 
ex-princess  of  marriage  and  always 
something  of  a dancer,  was  an  obvious 
choice  for  the  title  role.  Likewise, 
Charles  Laughton  for  a Palestinian 
Henry  VIII.  But  Stewart  Granger’s 
name  made  me  speculate.  Should  we 
see  him  as  St.  John  the  Baptist,  riding 
on  a charger,  owing  to  a misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  script 
writer?  But  no;  the  Baptist  is  played 
by  someone  called  Alan  Badel,  who  is 
not  my  idea  of  the  saint,  though  I 
could  imagine  him  preaching  nature 
worship  near  the  Marble  Arch.  As  for 


Mr.  Granger,  he  is  Claudius — they 
generally  have  a character  named 
Claudius  in  this  sort  of  film — who 
(need  I say?)  is  in  love  with  Salome. 
They  bring  in  Pontius  Pilate,  too, 
presumably  in  the  hope  that  he  will  be 
vaguely  familiar  to  many  of  the 
audience  in  another  connection. 

It  will  be  remembered  that 

repentance  was  a very  important  part 
of  the  Baptist’s  teaching.  In  the  film, 
though  he  has  plenty  to  say,  he  only 
mentions  repentance  once — to  Herod. 
Repentance  is  all  right  for  kings,  who 
are  very  un-American  anyway,  but  to 
suggest,  as  the  real  Baptist  did,  that 
ordinary  people  needed  any  would  be 
bad  for  the  box  office.  And  though 
the  account  of  the  saint’s  death  in  the 
Gospels  is  dramatic  enough,  Herod’s 
oath  and  remorseful  fidelity  to 
it  are  by-passed,  while  Salome’s 
complaisance  is  changed  into  unaware- 
ness and  horror  (because  the  audience 
is  meant  to  like  her) . 

Some  people  will  go  to  the  film 
because  they  want  to  see  Mr.  Granger 
make  love  to  Miss  Hayworth  and  the 
latter  discarding  most  of  her  garments 
in  the  course  of  a dance.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  they  will  be 
affected  by  the  sight  of  Our  Lord’s 
hands  restoring  sight  to  the  blind  and 
Claudius  relating — and  relating  very 
well — -to  the  Baptist  (chronology?!)  his 
eye-witness’  account  of  the  raising  of 
Lazarus. 

Of  course  we  learn  a good  deal 
about  Salome  before  and  after  the 
only  authentic  incident.  She  grew  up 
in  Rome,  which  may  account  for  her 
custom  of  taking  a bath  around  with 
her.  And  eventually  she  and  Claudius 
are  converted  to  Christianity  and  are 
last  seen  listening  to  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  but  not  the  parts  about  hell 
fire  or  adultery.  (That  again  would 
be  bad  for  the  box  office  as  well  as 
embarrassing  to  all  concerned.)  But 
as  the  camera  picks  out  Rita  Hayworth 
and  Stewart  Granger  in  the  crowd,  a 
voice  is  heard  to  say:  “Blessed  are  the 
pure  in  heart  for  they  shall  see  God.” 

Q 
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THE  HITCH-HIKER 

Starring:  Edmund  O’Brien,  Frank 

Lovejoy,  William  Talman. 
Director:  Ida  Lupino.  R.K.O. 

Picture.  Certificate-.  X.  Cate- 
gory : A . Running  time : 90 

minutes. 

The  main  interest  in  this  film  from 
my  point  of  view  was  the  direction 
of  Ida  Lupino.  She  was  also,  in  the 
same  show,  playing  in  Beware  My 
Lovely.  And  to  my  mind,  she 
achieves  far  more  distinction  in  her 
acting. 

The  story  of  The  Hitch-Hiker,  no 
doubt  cooked  up  a bit,  is  true.  But 
it  does  not  ring  true.  Two  men  were 
held  captive  in  their  car  for  some 
days,  and  their  wives  apparently 
were  supplied  to  Hollywood  to  give 
real-life  account  of  what  it  is  like  to 
hear  over  the  radio  that  your 
husband  is  involved  in  the  situation. 
It  all  seems  very  much  like  Holly- 
wood, and  not  at  all  like  truth,  which 
only  goes  to  show  that  one  cannot 
tell  every  time  how  bogus  some  of  the 
Hollywood  situations  are,  even  when 
they  seem  so. 

Apart  from  this,  it  is  not  a deeply 
moving  or  a terrifying  film.  Why  has 
it  been  considered  worthy  of  an 
“X”  Certificate?  I do  not  know. 
Was  the  failure  or  unreality  due  to 
Ida  Lupino’s  direction?  I do  not 
think  that  would  be  fair,  and  as  she 
is  one  of  the  four  women  directors,  all 
power  to  her,  if  she  can  develop  and 
make  something  of  her  films. 

M. 

MY  SON  JOHN 

Starring:  Helen  Hayes,  Robert  Walker, 
Van  Heflin,  Dean  Jagger,  Frank 
McHugh.  Director:  Leo  McCarey. 
A Paramount  Picture.  Certificate: 
U.  Category:  B.  Running  time: 
90  minutes. 

A propaganda  film  aimed  at 
Communist  penetration  in  the  U.S.A. 
See  the  article  dealing  with  this  film 
on  page  185. 


FOREVER  FEMALE 

Starring:  Ginger  Rogers,  William 

Holden,  Paul  Douglas,  Pat 
Crowley.  Director:  Irving  Rapper. 
Paramount  Picture.  Certificate: 
A.  Category  : B.  Running  time: 
94  minutes. 

The  title  of  this  film  is  by  no  means 
illuminating.  I had  no  idea  what  I 
was  in  for  when  I attended  the  Press 
Show,  but,  as  always,  am  interested 
to  see  Ginger  Rogers  still  heading  the 
bill  after  what  seems  to  me  a long 
run  in  the  film  world. 

In  fact,  we  have  here  the  story  of 
a middle-aged  actress,  who  wishes  to 
conceal  her  real  age.  All  women,  we  are 
told,  like  to  be  twenty-nine,  and  not 
a day  older.  There  seems  to  be  some- 
thing about  thirty  which  makes  one 
very  old  . . . too  old  to  be  a leading 
lady,  anyhow.  That  is  the  way 
Beatrice  Page  (Ginger  Rogers)  feels 
about  it.  She  carries  on,  after 
divorce,  never  ageing,  and  always 
insisting  on  being  a young  lead.  Then 
she  meets  Stanley  Krown  (William 
Holden),  and  he  does  not  mind  telling 
her  she  exploits  her  charm  and  over- 
acts. But  he  is  caught  by  the  charm 
and  rewrites  his  play  to  fit  her  lead. 
It  flops.  She  becomes  engaged  to  him 
and  then  goes  off  to  recuperate. 
Meanwhile,  the  liveliest  player  of  all, 
the  newcomer  Pat  Crowley,  who 
takes  the  part  of  the  young  actress 
trying  to  get  on,  Sally  Carver,  comes 
and  goes  with  natural  charm,  youth, 
drive.  She  insists  upon  playing  the 
lead  in  Krown’s  play,  is  turned  down, 
but  turns  up  in  the  summer,  staging 
it  in  Maine.  It  is  terrific.  She 
makes  the  part,  and  when  Beatrice 
sees  all  this,  she  agrees  to  take  the 
more  staid  role  of  mother  in  the 
production.  For  after  all,  if  you  are 
too  old  to  be  a daughter  of  nineteen, 
there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
be  a young  mother  of  thirty-nine. 

The  main  interest  was  in  the  gaiety 
of  Pat  Crowley.  She  is  a welcome 
new  star,  until  she  gets  enmeshed 
and  spoilt. 


M. 
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MEN  AGAINST  THE  SUN 

Starring:  John  Bentley,  Zena  Marshall. 
Producer:  A 1 a s t a i r Scobie. 

Director:  Brendan  J.  Stafford. 

Distributors:  Monarch  Film 

Corporation  Ltd.  Certificate  : U. 
Category.  B.  Running  time : 
70  minutes  approximately . 

A most  exciting  film  about  the 
building  of  a railway  from  Mombasa 
to  Uganda.  The  chief  obstacles  to  the 
success  of  the  project  are  a couple  of 
lions  who  create  havoc  in  the  camp 
which  is  made  up  of  both  Europeans 
and  native  workers : the  latter 

become  demoralised  and  start  desert- 
ing in  large  numbers.  Most  of  the 
action  of  the  film  consists  in  the 
hunting  of  the  lions  and  their  final 
extinction  after  hairbreadth  escapes 
and  thrilling  rescues.  The  photo- 
graphy of  scenes  in  Kenya  is  really 
beautiful.  For  the  rest  there  is  the 
usual  nice  little  romance  which  ends 
happily,  and  the  faithful  negro  who 
exposes  himself  to  the  lion  to  save  the 
white  lady  but  recovers  from  his 
wounds.  The  Irish  missionary  who 
has  lived  in  those  parts  for  years  is 
admirably  played  by  Liam  O’Laog- 
haire.  Don’t  miss  this  film,  but  if  you 
take  the  kiddies  be  prepared  for 
nightmares. 

T.  C.  F. 


SANGAREE 

Starring:  Fernando  Lamas,  Arlene 

Dahl  and  Patricia  Medina,  with 
Francis  L.  Sullivan,  Tom  Drake, 
Charles  Korvin  and  John  Sutton. 
Director:  Edward  Ludwig.  A 

Paramount  Picture.  Technicolor. 
Certificate-.  U.  Category-.  B. 
Running  time  : 95  minutes. 

The  big  companies  trot  out  their 
offerings  to  the  Big-Screen  Moloch, 
each  casting  suspicious  and  appraising 
glances  in  the  directions  of  their  rivals. 
Warner  Bros.,  M.-G.-M.,  Twentieth 
Century-Fox  and  now  Paramount. 
Each  film  is  heralded  with  fantastic 


fanfares  claiming  “the  most 
revolutionary  development  in  movie- 
making in  twenty-five  years’’,  and 
each  one  proves  to  be  a dismal  copy 
of  an  idea  that  is  far  from 
revolutionary  and  hardly  a develop- 
ment since  audiences  were  being  made 
to  duck  to  avoid  the  train  coming  into 
the  laps  of  the  viewers  as  long  ago 
as  Lumiere. 

The  Paramount  effort  requires 
Polaroid  spectacles,  an  uncomfortable 
way  of  looking  at  films  even  when  they 
are  good,  but  a positive  penance  when 
they  are  not.  In  the  present  case  we 
are  told  that  the  producing  company 
“started  the  most  intensive  search  in 
its  history  to  bring  to  the  screen  a story 
whose  sweep,  scope  and  wide  impact 
would  live  up  to  the  fullest  possibilities 
of  the  new,  all-dimension  process”. 
The  search  must  have  been  made 
through  polaroid  spectacles,  for  the 
fuzzy,  novelettish  story  has  been  under 
the  noses  of  film-makers  ever  since  the 
first  screen  hero  was  landed  by  the 
apparently  standoffish  heroine  fifty 
years  ago. 

A story  of  down-river  pirating  and 
intrigue  in  Savannah  shortly  after  the 
American  War  of  Independence  when, 
the  wicked  British  having  been 
disposed  of,  local  conditions  have  to 
be  cleaned  up.  It  is  mainly  an  affair 
of  torso  and  technicolor  with  a few 
bar-room  bouts  thrown  in.  Suitable 
entertainment  for  the  adolescent,  but 
hardly  an  epoch-making  development 
in  the  art  of  cinema. 

V. 

MACDONALD  OF  THE  CANADIAN 
MOUNTIES 

Starring:  Tyrone  Power,  with  Thomas 
Gomez,  Penny  Edwards,  Anthony 
Earl  Numkena.  Director:  Joseph 
M.  Newman.  A 20th  Century- 
Fox  film.  In  Technicolor. 
Certificate:  U.  Category-.  B. 

Running  time : 82  minutes. 

A quite  charming  film  about  the 
early  days  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police  and  their  troubles 
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•with  an  Indian  tribe  who  cross  the 
U.S.  Border  to  hunt  buffalo.  Techni- 
color has  achieved  a triumph  in  the 
Canadian  scenery  and  the  picturesque 
costumes  of  the  Indians.  Tyrone 
Power  is  just  right  in  the  part  of 
young  Constable  MacDonald  who  has 
the  difficult  job  of  bringing  the 
Indians  to  heel  which  he  does  success- 
fully with  the  use  of  both  firmness  and 
tact;  while  Thomas  Gomez  gives  a 
delightful  performance  as  a half- 
breed  who  makes  good  profit  out  of 
spying  for  the  Mounties.  The  boy 
Anthony  Earl  Numkena  is  altogether 
charming  as  a little  Indian  orphan 
who  attaches  himself  to  Constable 
MacDonald,  insists  on  being  known  as 
his  adopted  son,  makes  himself 
extremely  useful  in  many  ways  and 
finally  saves  his  new-found  father 
from  being  killed  by  an  Indian  with  a 
well-aimed  arrow.  The  rest  of  the 
cast  supports  admirably.  Don’t  miss 
this  film. 

T.  C.  F. 

SCARED  STIFF 

Starring:  Dean  Martin,  Jerry  Lewis, 
Lisabeth  Scott,  Carmen  Miranda. 
Director:  George  Marshall.  A 

Paramount  Picture.  Certificate: 
U.  Category:  B.  Running  time: 
107  minutes. 

Gangs  of  tough  guys,  a luxury  hotel 
where  guests  have  spaghetti  thrown 
all  over  them,  a ship  where  young 
ladies  find  voodoo  death  signs  in  their 
cabins,  a haunted  castle  on  a lost 
island  with  the  most  curious  of  organs 
in  its  equally  curious  chapel,  a zombie 
that  is  “a  dead  person  brought  back 
to  life  by  voodoo  charm  and 
controlled  by  a living  person”.  Dean 
Martin,  Jerry  Lewis  and  Lisabeth 
Scott  wandering  through  all  this 
having  the  most  incredible  and  hair- 
raising  adventures  and  occasionally 
dancing  with  Carmen  Miranda  - — and 
there  you  have  it.  Quite  mad  but 
most  amusing. 

T.  C.  F. 


CRUISIN’  DOWN  THE  RIVER 

Starring:  Dick  Haynes,  Audrey  Totter, 
Billy  Daniels.  Columbia  Picture. 
Technicolor.  Certificate:  U. 

Category:  B.  Running  time:  80 
minutes. 

The  least  said,  soonest  mended.  The 
ten  great  songs  advertised  fail  to  make 
the  showboat  float.  The  concoction  of 
the  story  is  weak,  and  one  is  certainly 
going  down  stream  all  the  time.  In 
fact  the  usual  last  fade-out  down  the 
river  brings  with  it  no  regrets,  except 
a failure  to  understand  why  the  man 
who  is  the  villain  at  the  beginning  is 
subsequently  regarded  as  the  "best 
skipper  of  all  time  on  the 
‘Chattahoochee  Queen’  ”. 

M. 

FILM  STRIP 

CORONATION  REVIEW 
Producers:  Dawn  Trust,  D.T.59. 

Black  and  white.  55  frames. 
Price:  10s. 

This  Strip  portrays  the  journey  of 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  from 
Buckingham  Palace  to  the  Abbey; 
the  Coronation  Sendee;  the  return  to 
the  Palace  and  a number  of  groups 
of  the  Royal  Family.  The  pictures 
are  very  clear  and  project  well,  but 
the  desirability  of  colour  in  a strip  of 
this  nature  is  so  obvious  as  to  be  a 
distraction 

The  Procession  itself  is  rather 
neglected  and  the  majority  of 
pictures  are  of  the  Royal  coach  at 
various  stages  of  the  journey.  The 
scenes  from  the  Coronation  sendee 
are  excellent  and  there  are  some 
charming  shots  of  various  members 
of  the  Royal  Family. 

One  is  bound  to  wonder  what  the 
purpose  of  including  this  strip  in  the 
school  library  might  be.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  it  will  be  of  any 
immediate  use,  since  the  Coronation 
was  covered  so  thoroughly  at  the 
time  by  press,  television,  radio  and 
cinema  screen.  As  a record,  how- 
ever, to  be  kept  and  used  in  future 
years  it  would  be  a good  investment. 

Educational  Panel. 


CONTINENTAL  FILMS 

SADKO 

Starring:  S.  Stolyarov  and  A. 

Layionova.  Director:  Alexander 
Ptushko.  Distributors:  Gala 

Films.  Certificate-.  U.  Category-. 
B.  Running  time-,  go  minutes 
approx. 

Something  good  from  Moscow  and 
recommended  to  all  who  appreciate 
good  music  well  sung.  Rimsky 
Korsakov’s  best  known  opera,  Sadko, 
about  the  search  for  the  bird  of 
happiness  gives  the  screen  grand 
opportunities  for  magical  effects  and  a 
surprisingly  bourgeois  parable  about 
happiness  being  where  you  find  it. 

Try  to  induce  your  local  cinema 
manager  to  book  this  film.  He  will 
probably  say  that  his  patrons  do  not 
care  for  foreign  films,  but  remind  him 
that  you  are  one  of  his  patrons  and 
that  he  might  find  a lot  more  like  you 
if  he  looked. 

V. 


Charles  Coburn  in 


"Trouble  Along  The  Way" 
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AUTOBUS  84 

Starring:  Rellys,  Yves  Deniaud, 

Jacqueline  Porel,  Paulette 
Dubost,  Jose  Noguero,  Monique 
Gerard.  Producer:  Raymond  Eger. 
Director:  Leo  Joannon.  Certi- 

ficate-. U.  Category-.  B. 
Running  time : go  minutes 

approx. 

The  general  impression  that  one 
derived  was  that  an  hour  and  a half 
of  farce  was  too  much  of  a good  thing. 
The  general  idea  of  the  bus  driver  who 
diverts  his  bus  into  a chase  of  a car 
containing  his  runaway  wife  has 
possibilities.  The  trouble  is  that  few 
possibilities  are  ignored.  There  are 
many  amusing  situations  and  many 
characters  that  one  can  only  describe 
as  comical,  but  the  situations  are  too 
arranged  and  the  characters  are  too 
exaggerated.  There  are  a few  of  the 
Gallicisms  which  do  not  depend  upon 
wit,  but  they  are  mostly  dependent 
upon  implication.  The  film  is  not 
heavyweight  enough  to  object  to,  and 
not  light  enough  to  praise. 

This  is  not  one  of  the  French  films 
one  raves  about  and  the  fun  is  of  the 
kind,  innocent  enough,  which  calls  for 
an  endurance  test. 

X. 


Charles  Coburn,  John  Wayne  and  Dabbs  Green 
"Trouble  Along  The  Way” 
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PEPE  LE  MOKO 

Starring:  Jean  Gabin.  Mireille  Ballin. 
Producers:  The  Hakim  Brothers. 
Director:  J u 1 i e n Duvivier. 

Distributors:  Films  de  France. 

French  dialogue  with  English  sub- 
titles. Certificate : A.  Category: 
A.  Running  time:  98  minutes. 

This  is  a re-issue  of  the  film  shown 
at  the  Curzon  Cinema  before  the  war 
and  must  be  distinguished  from 
another  made  from  the  same  story 
and  called  Algiers,  with  Charles 
Boyer  playing  the  lead. 

Pepe  is  a French  criminal  who  lives 
in  the  Casbah,  a native  quarter  in 
Algiers.  The  police  find  it  impossible 
to  capture  him  except  through  the 
attraction  of  one  woman  and  the 
jealousy  of  another. 

The  picture  is  characteristic,  alike 
in  its  merits  and  its  defects,  of  the 
work  of  the  best  French  directors  at 
the  time  it  was  made.  There  are 
technical  crudities,  including  some 
transitions  which  give  the  impression 
of  a hitch.  But  there  is  a welcome 
absence  of  artificiality  in  the  treat- 
ment and  a presentation  of  human 
types  which  is  masterly. 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  film 
morally,  since  morality  does  not 
come  into  it.  There  is  the  continual 
conflict  between  police  and  criminals, 
but  that  is  external  and  professional, 
devoid  of  any  hint  of  principle.  And 
since  French  paganism  is  more  logical 
than  the  Anglo-American  variety,  it 
is  also  more  melancholic,  culminating 
in  the  self-butchery  of  a healthy  man 
in  the  prime  of  life. 

Q- 


We  have  a limited  number 
of  back  copies  of  FOCUS  for 
sale  at  6d.  per  copy  post 
free. 


A NEW  RELIGIOUS  FILM 

I BEHELD  HIS  GLORY 
Distributors:  Dawn  Trust.  Available 
in  16mm.  Category:  C. 

Running  time : 55  minutes. 

Dawn  Trust  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  the  constant  efforts  they  make  to 
supply  new  religious  films.  The  need 
for  such  films  is  very  great  and  the 
output,  alas,  very  small.  The  film 
under  review  is  a black  and  white 
version  of  a coloured  film  on  the 
Passion  and  the  Resurrection  and  the 
effects  they  have  on  the  disciples  and 
others.  It  is  an  American  production 
as  are  the  other  Bible  films  which 
Dawn  Trust  distribute.  The  actor 
playing  the  part  of  Our  Lord  has 
considerable  dignity  and  though  there 
are  moments  when  one’s  Scriptural 
sensitiveness  is  jolted,  it  can  be  said 
that,  for  the  most  part,  the  film  will 
appeal  to  general  audiences  who  are 
accustomed  to  the  Dawn  Trust  films. 
It  is  a reverent,  devotional  treatment 
of  the  New  Testament  scenes  and  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  small 
repertory  of  similar  films. 


ARE  “RELIGIOUS”  FILMS  GOOD 
ENOUGH? — Continued 

We  are  glad  to  see  films  dealing 
with  religious  subjects  and  the  good 
they  can  do  is  very  great;  but  we 
need  to  be  on  our  guard  against  rhe 
spurious  religiosity  which  so  often  is 
made  to  do  duty  for  the  real  thing. 
It  is  true  that  the  “religious  epics” 
of  De  Mille  and  others  have  usually 
been  box-office  successes,  but  this  has 
not  been  because  they  were 
necessarily  good  films  from  the 
religious  point  of  view.  The  reason 
is  that  people  are  attracted  by 
religious  experience,  in  spife  of  what 
they  may  say  to  the  contrary;  the  sad 
thing  is  that  they  do  not  know  the  real 
from  the  counterfeit.  Unfortunately, 
they  more  often  get  the  counterfeit. 
Hence  our  sensitiveness  with  regard  to 
such  films. 


MY  SON  JOHN  COMMUNIST  OR 

A DISTURBING  FILM  ANTI-COMMUNIST? 


Many  films  are  now  sent  out  on 

1"  current  release  without  benefit  of 
presentation  to  the  professional 
critics.  It  may  be  that  the  distributors 
■ feel  that  little  good  accrues  to  them 
F from  Press  Shows  or  it  may  be 

I that  they  are  unwilling  to  submit 
certain  films  to  the  devastating 
analysis  of  which  some  of  our 
I national  daily  critics  are  capable. 
I In  any  case  the  ethics  of  the  matter 
are  complicated  and  it  is  difficult  to 
discern  a policy  governing  the 
showing  of  films  to  the  Press:  some 
nonsensical  pieces  are  shown  with 
great  applomb,  other  worthwhile  films 
are  sneaked  out  while  the  critic  is  not 
looking,  so  to  say. 

With  most  films  it  hardly  matters 
whether  critics  see  them  or  not,  but 
occasionally  comes  a film  about  which 
some  kind  of  comment  seems 
demanded.  Such  a film  is  My  Son 
John,  at  present  on  general  release.  It 
was  not  submitted  to  the  Press  and, 
as  a consequence,  though  it  is  of 
particular  interest  to  the  Catholic 
community,  it  has  not  received  any 
notice  in  the  Catholic  Press.  This  is 
understandable.  It  is  difficult  for  the 
professional  critic  to  catch  up  with  a 
film  once  it  has  passed  out  of  the 
London  district. 

My  Son  John  is  an  American  film 
which  has  aroused  lively  and  even 
acrimonious  reactions  among  Catholic 
writers  in  the  country  of  its  origin. 
Some  consider  it  a powerful  piece 
of  propaganda  exposing  the  subtleties 
of  Communist  penetration:  others  see 
in  it  a dangerous  understatement  of 
the  truth.  As  it  was  written, 
produced  and  directed  by  the  man 
who  made  Going  My  Way  and  The 
Bells  Of  St.  Mary’s,  it  cannot  escape 


being  regarded  by  the  more  knowing 
among  our  cinema-goers  as  an 
expression  of  the  Catholic  viewpoint 
on  the  subject  of  Communism.  It  is 
true  that  it  was  made  for  American 
consumption  and  that  their  political 
atmosphere  in  this  connection  is  of 
a different  texture  to  ours,  neverthe- 
less, it  is  being  seen  in  this  country 
in  which  the  majority  of  cinema- 
goers  are  non-Catholics  and  it  is 
inevitable  that  Catholics  will  be 
questioned  by  their  friends  about  the 
implications  in  the  film.  For  this 
reason  as  well  as  because  I feel  that 
it  contains  misleading  assumptions,  I 
consider  it  necessary  to  discuss  the 
film  at  some  length. 

It  tells  of  a small-town  American 
family,  the  Jeffersons.  Father,  who 
prides  himself  on  not  being  an 
“intellectual”,  is  an  enthusiastic 
member  of  the  American  Legion,  an 
ex-servicemen’s  organisation,  similar, 
presumably,  to  our  British  Legion. 

Mother  is  presented  as  a pious, 
strong-minded  and  emotionally 
demonstrative  woman.  She  is  more 
alert  than  her  husband,  but  has  no 
time  for  much  reading,  contenting 
herself  with  the  Bible  and  the  cookery 
book.  As  the  film  opens,  her  two 
younger  sons,  manifestly  simple  souls, 
are  about  to  depart  for  the  war  in 
Korea.  They  are  all  anxiously 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  eldest  son, 
John,  a brilliant  young  University 
professor  in  Washington,  about  whom 
Mother,  at  least,  is  proud,  though 
Father  and  the  other  sons  seem 
unimpressed.  He  does  not  come  and 
they  go  off  to  Mass  without  him. 

When  John  does  come  home,  he 
quarrels  with  his  father  about  religion, 
speaks  sarcastically  to  the  priest. 
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who  is  presented  as  a simple,  homely 
specimen,  easily  baffled  by  a wise- 
crack about  the  hereafter.  John 
receives  mysterious  phone  calls  from 
Washington  and  after  an  evasive 
interview  with  his  mother  departs 
suddenly.  His  mother  is  suspicious 
and  when  an  F.B.I.  man  reveals  that 
he  is  trailing  John  she  goes  herself 
to  Washington  and  there  learns  that 
her  son  is  a Communist  agent.  She 
gains  possession  of  a vital  piece  of 
evidence  which  the  F.B.I.  are  looking 
for  and  tries  to  induce  John  to  give 
himself  up  to  ihe  police.  When 
he  refuses  she  threatens  to  denounce 
him.  He  attempts  to  have  her 
restrained  as  mentally  sick  and  uses 
violence  to  get  back  the  evidence  she 
holds.  Eventually,  for  no  very  logical 
reason,  he  is  seized  with  remorse, 
decides  to  give  himself  up  but  is  shot 
by  his  fellow  agents  before  he  can  do 
so.  However,  he  manages  to  make  a 
recording  of  a speech  which  is  read 
by  the  F.B.I.  man  to  the  alumni  of 
John’s  former  college.  In  this  speech 
he  warns  the  students  against  being 
too  intellectual  and  reproaches  his 
parents  for  having  let  him  make  up 
his  own  mind  when  a boy. 

In  general  the  acting  of  Helen 
Hayes  as  the  mother  and  Robert 
Walker  as  John  is  excellent  but  the 
erratic  cutting  of  the  film  and  its 
lopsided  development  only  add  to  the 
sense  of  distrust  and  misgiving  with 
which  one  views  it.  It  is,  apparently, 
at  least  thirty  minutes  shorter  than 
was  intended,  owing,  one  gathers,  to 
the  death  of  Robert  Walker  while 
making  the  film.  These  technical 
misadventures  cannot,  however, 
remove  the  unfortunate  impression 
which  the  film,  wittingly  or  not, 
presents.  If  this  is  the  best  that  can 
be  said  in  answer  to  the  slick 
salestalk  of  the  Communist 
propagandist,  then  we  are  in  a bad 
way. 

Throughout  there  is  a false  and 
dangerous  implication  that  simple 
faith  is  synonymous  with  a distrust 


of  knowledge;  that  to  accept  the 
findings  of  science  is  to  find  oneself 
pitted  against  confidence  in  God. 
When  the  mother  is  suffering  with 
heart  trouble  and  her  son  advises  her 
to  take  the  pills  prescribed  by  the 
doctor  she  opens  her  clenched  hand  to 
reveal  a Rosary  and  says  she  prefers 
to  take  that.  When  the  father  is 
quizzed  by  John  on  the  contents  of 
the  Bible,  he  replies  by  smashing  the 
Bible  on  his  son’s  head.  There  is  no 
suggestion  anywhere  in  the  film  that 
Catholics  have  a rational  answer  to 
Communist  heresy.  Incidentally, 
though  Communism  is  obviously 
intended,  the  word  is  not  used  in  the 
film  and  the  result  is  a bewilderingly 
unreal  dialogue  at  times;  one  may  be 
forgiven  for  asking  who  is  trying  to 
propagate  what. 

No  service  is  done  to  Catholic  truth 
by  the  suggestion  that  ignorance  is 
virtuous  and  intellectual  curiosity 
dangerous.  The  errors  of  Marxism, 
glitteringly  though  they  be  presented 
by  the  trained  propagandist  can  be 
demolished  without  difficulty  by  the 
average  educated  Catholic  who  has  a 
firm  grasp  of  ethical  principles  and 
some  knowledge  of  history.  Science 
is  the  servant  of  truth  and  no  Catholic 
need  be  intimidated  by  it. 

As  for  the  priest  in  the  film,  it  is 
a slander  on  any  American  or  other 
priest  that  I know  to  suppose  that 
the  comic  stuttering  type  shown  us  is 
representative.  Experience  teaches 
that  your  average  Communist  will 
not  risk  a discussion  with  a priest;  he 
saves  his  specious  thrusts  for  the 
callow  adolescent  whom  he  thinks  will 
be  impressed  by  his  flashy  display  of 
"facts”. 

The  only  service  that  My  Son  John 
can  afford  to  the  Catholic  cinema- 
goer  is  to  provide  material  for  a 
debate  on  the  power  of  the  cinema 
and  the  best  way  to  use  it.  Certainly 
this  is  an  example  of  how  not  to 
impress  an  intelligent  audience. 

J.  A.  V.  Burke 
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“Focus”  Competition 

Beginning  with  the  next  issue  of 
Focus  we  shall  offer  a guinea  prize  for 
the  best  letter  written  to  the  Editor  of 
Focus.  There  will  be  two  sections  in 
the  competition : one  guinea  for  the 


best  letter  by  a person  under  16  years 
of  age  and  one  guinea  for  the  best 
letter  by  an  adult. 

Each  letter  submitted  should  be 
accompanied  by  the  coupon  printed 
on  the  inside  back  page  of  the  cover. 


Some  Films  Reviewed 


NOTE.  Inclusion  in  this  list  does 
not  connote  positive  recommendation. 
Readers  are  reminded  to  refer  to  the 
full  review  when  assessing  a film. 

Category  A,  indicates  adults  only; 
B,  adults  and  adolescents;  C,  family 
audiences;  D,  particularly  for 
children. 


Reviewed  in  “Focus"  (Vol.  VI, 
Nos.  4,  5,  6 and  7) 


Meet  Captain  Kidd 

(B) 

(158) 

Above  and  Beyond 

(B) 

(82) 

Ad  Dei  Honorem 

(B) 

(114) 

Adorable  Creatures 

(A) 

(160) 

Altri  Tempi 

(A) 

(114) 

April  in  Paris 

(B) 

(81) 

A Queen  is  Crowned 

(C) 

(156) 

Bad  and  the  Beautiful, 

The 

(A) 

(82) 

Battle  of  Stalingrad,  The 

(A) 

(113) 

Beggar’s  Opera,  The 

(A) 

(152) 

Blueprint  for  Danger 

(A) 

(i53) 

Captain’ s Paradise,  The 

(B) 

(152) 

Come  Back,  Little  Sheba 

(A) 

(80) 

Cops  and  Robbers 

(C) 

(4i) 

Crimson  Pirate,  The 

(C) 

(38) 

Cruel  Sea,  The 

(B) 

(107) 

Desert  Rats,  The 

(B) 

(130) 

Desperate  Moment 

(C) 

(87) 

Diary  of  a Country 

Priest 

(B) 

(112) 

Don  Camillo 

(C) 

(90) 

Elizabeth  is  Queen 

(C) 

(156) 

Emperor’ s Nightingale, 

The 

(D) 

(113) 

Final  Test,  The 

(C) 

(109) 

Forbidden  City 

(B) 

(40) 

Gala  Festival 

(B) 

(41) 

Gay  Intruders,  The 

(A) 

(87) 

Genevieve 

(B) 

(160) 

Girls  of  Pleasure  Island, 

The 

(B) 

(i59) 

Girls  of  the  Spanish 

Steps,  The 

(B) 

(160) 

House  of  Blackmail 

(B) 

(85) 

House  of  Wax 

(A) 

(131) 

I Confess 

(A) 

(129) 

Impostor,  The 

(B) 

(i33) 

Jack  McCall,  Desperado 

(B) 

(i55) 

Jungle  Patrol 

(B) 

(87) 

of 


(B) 

(A) 

(A) 

(B) 
(B) 

(B) 

(C) 
(B) 

(B) 

(A) 

(A) 

(B) 

(C) 
(B) 
(B) 

(A) 

(B) 
(B) 


La  Forza  del  Destino 
Le  Plaisir 
Les  Jeux  Interdits 
Let's  Live  Again 
Long  Memory,  The 
Lovers  of  Toledo,  The 
Magic  Garden,  The 
Malta  Story 
Man  Behind  the  Gun, 

The 

Man  in  the  Dark 
Medium,  The 
Miracle  of  Fatima,  The 
Moulin  Rouge 
My  Cousin  Rachel 
My  Man  and  I 
My  Wife’s  Lodger 
Naked  Spur,  The 
Never  Let  Me  Go 
One-piece  Bathing  Suit, 

The 

One  Summer 
Happiness 
Oracle,  The 
Peter  Pan 
Quai  De  Grenelle 
Ring,  The 
Rough  Shoot 
Singlehanded 
Sniper,  The 
South  of  Algiers 
Springfield  Rifle 
Stars  Are  Singing,  The 
Star,  The 
Stalag  ij 

Stop,  You’re  Killing  Me  (B) 
Story  of  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan,  The 
Strange  Fascination 
Titfield  Thunderbolt, 

The 

Tonight  We  Sing 
Top  of  the  Form 
Trouble  Along  the  Way 
Turn  the  Key  Softly 
Two  Pennyworth  of 
Hope 

Valley  of  Song 
War  of  the  Worlds,  The  (A) 
Young  Bess  (C) 


(ml 

(91) 
(39) 
(83) 

(81) 

(92) 
(114) 
(165) 

(132) 

(108) 

(in) 

(109) 

(89) 

(34) 

(37) 

(34) 

(132) 

(86) 


(B)  (32) 


(A) 

(B) 

(D) 

(A) 

(B) 
(B) 
(A) 

(A) 

(B) 

(B) 

(C) 
(B) 
(A) 


(C) 

(B) 


(9i) 

(i59) 

(no) 

(i34) 

(86) 

(85) 

(155) 

(i57) 

(88) 

(82) 

(85) 

(81) 

(i59) 

(106) 

(128) 

(107) 


(B) 

(C) 


(i33) 

(i57) 

(106) 

(i53) 


SOME  FILM  By 

Edmund 

PRIESTS  Barry 


American  Catholics  have  recently- 
been  getting  agitated  about  the  film 
I Confess,  mainly,  one  gathers,  on 
account  of  the  subject,  though  one  or 
two  correspondents  to  the  papers  have 
taken  exception  to  Montgomery  Clift 
as  a priest.  Reaction  in  England  has 
been  generally  favourable.  The 
dramatic  possibilities  of  the  Seal  of 
Confession  have  been  used  before : 
one  remembers  Joseph  Calleia  as  the 
priest  with  Victor  McLaglen  as  the 
criminal  in  a similar  film  in  the  middle 
thirties.  Calleia  was  one  of  the  few 
film  actors  who  carry  conviction  in  the 
role.  Montgomery  Clift  also,  rather 
unexpectedly,  convinces.  In  fact, 
apart  from  the  unnecessarily  compli- 
cating episodes  of  the  clandestine 
meetings  between  him  and  Anne 
Baxter,  which  add  to  the  tension 
required  bv  Alfred  Hitchcock  and  so 
build  up  the  thriller  atmosphere 
associated  with  this  director’s  name, 
Clift  manages  to  give  quite  an 
interesting  and  more  than  usually 
profound  study  of  a priest.  His 
attitude  in  the  Confessional  is  just 
right  and  his  expression  of  anguish  as 
he  walks  the  streets,  not  knowing  how 
to  escape  the  trap  into  which  he  is 
caught  bv  his  loyalty  to  the  Seal  is 
moving;  indeed,  the  French  review, 
“Radio-Cinema”  suggests  a compari- 
son with  Claude  Laydu  in  Diary  Of  A 
Country  Priest.  Having  little  to  say 
he  has  to  live  his  role  interiorly  and 
it  is  his  eyes  which,  for  most  of  the 
time,  tell  of  his  inner  conflict.  In  other 
words,  Montgomery  Clift  gives  us  a 
study  which  is  not  a caricature  of  a 
priest. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  of  Charles 
Coburn  as  an  elderly  priest  in  Trouble 
Along  The  Way.  This  is  one  of  the 
manv  Hollywood  films  about  priests 
which  can  only  cause  embarrassment 
to  Catholics  and  some  scandal  to  non- 


Catholics.  As  one  of  our  Catholic 
critics  put  it,  “It  suggests  that  the 
American  Catholic  worships  the 
Almighty  dollar  rather  more  than 
Almighty  God” : the  preoccupation 

with  debts  on  schools  and  churches  is 
something  that  is  common  to  priests 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  but  the 
methods  by  which  the  film  priests 
manage  to  lighten  their  burdens  are 
not  without  reproach.  It  is  still  said 
that  Bing  Crosby’s  priest  in  Bells  Of 
St.  Mary’s  used  unscrupulous  means 
to  get  the  backward  girl  through  her 
examinations,  and  that  his  method  of 
inducing  the  property  owner  to  give  it 
to  the  parish  in  Going  My  Way  was, 
to  say  the  least,  unethical. 

But  we  are  thinking  of  the  screen 
priests  themselves  and  not  what  they 
do.  Charles  Coburn’s  Father  Burke 
is  in  the’realm  of  amiable  caricature : 
one  cannot  take  umbrage  at  it  but 
neither  ought  one  to  take  it  seriously 
as  some  of  our  non-Catholic  critics 
have  done.  The  priests  in  The  First 
Legion,  the  story  about  the  Jesuit 
Seminary  in  America  in  which  a priest 
is  cured  by  a bogus  “miracle”  are 
much  more  dangerous  for  they  are 
presented  seriously  and  are  therefore 
likely  to  be  considered  as  authentic 
by  the  average  cinema-goer.  Charles 
Boyer  was  the  most  convincing  of  the 
group  though  the  melodramatic 
“confession”  of  the  doctor  could  not 
be  said  to  have  been  “under  the  seal” 
and  therefore  not  sacramentally  bind- 
ing, especially  under  the  circum- 
stances presented  in  the  film.  An 
eminent  English  Jesuit,  present  at  a 
special  private  showing  of  this  film 
caused  no  little  chagrin  to  the  I 
publicity  man  when  he  said  that  he 
had  enjoyed  it  considerably  and  then 
added,  very  innocently,  “You  see,  I 
have  been  a Jesuit  for  fifty  years  but 
I have  never  seen  anything  like  this!”  ' 
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WORLD-FAMOUS 

CATHOLIC  FILMS 

16  Mil.  Sound 

By  ALAN  TURNER 

“THE  SACRIFICE  WE  OFFER” 

40  mins.  Colour 

SCRIPT  BY  VERY  REV.  FR.  H.  McEVOY,  S.J. 

THE  FILM  OF  THE  MASS  RELATED  TO  EVERYDAY  WORKING  LIFE 

“A  film  for  which  the  Catholio  Church  has  been  waiting." 

—Kinematograph  Weekly. 

"Here  is  a film  which  by  its  simple  sincerity  will  make  a deep  impression  on  all 
audiences.  The  photography  and  colour  are  first-rate." 

— Times  Educational  Supplement. 
"Having  a tremendous  success." — Mini-Cinema. 

"At  times  reaches  an  extremely  high  artistic  standard— has  made  not  only 
screen  but  Church  history — this  real  contribution  to  Catholio  Action." 

• — Catholic  Herald. 

"Can  be  recommended  to  schools  and  clubs  that  rightly  set  a high  standard.” 

— The  Universe. 

“CHRISTIAN  FACTORY” 

20  mins. 

INDUSTRIAL  PEACE  IN  THE  FAMOUS  HARMEL  FACTORY 

BOOK  NOW — Full  particulars  direct  from : 

ALAN  TURNER,  SPA  LANE  MILLS,  DERBY 

COPIES  MAY  ALSO  BE  OBTAINED  ON  LONQ  LEASE 


There  is  the  light-hearted  priest 
seen  in  When  In  Rome.  Van  Johnson 
would  seem,  superficially,  the  last 
man  to  play  the  part  of  a priest,  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that  he  did  not 
really  carry  conviction,  yet,  he  had 
his  moments.  Oddly  enough,  it  was 
the  crook  masquerading  as  a priest, 
Paul  Douglas,  who  seemed  the  more 
priestly. 

Continental  film  priests  are  nearly 
always  much  more  true  to  life;  this  is 
particularly  so  when  the  priest  is  but 
an  incidental  character  in  the  story  as 
in  Jeux  Interdits.  They  do  not  have 
to  be  glamorised;  they  are  taken  for 
granted  as  normal  personages.  In  the 
case  of  Don  Camillo,  of  course,  there 
is  a certain  element  of  satire  and 
caricature,  but  even  here,  the 

character  rings  truer  than  in  many  an 
American  or  British  film. 

Talking  of  British  films;  our 

producers  do  not  often  risk  a priest  as 


character  in  their  stories.  Probably 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Catholics 
are  a smaller  minority  in  this  country. 
It  may  also  be  that  when  well  written 
and  acted  the  role  of  the  priest  tends 
to  capture  most  of  the  attention. 

One  recalls  Anthony  Asquith’s  war- 
time film.  Uncensored,  in  which 
Griffith  Jones  gave  a sympathetic 
portrayal  as  a Belgian  Jesuit.  The 
Director  was  good  enough  to  ask  one 
of  the  priests  associated  with  the 
C.F.I.  to  assist  in  the  scene  in  which 
the  priest  is  hearing  the  confession  of 
a man  who  has  wrecked  his  plans  by 
stealing  the  funds  collected  to  help  the 
Resistance  Movement.  Griffith  Jones 
admirably  acted  the  calm  and  control 
of  any  priest  in  such  circumstances. 
Alas,  the  critics  failed  to  realise  the 
high  drama  implicit  in  such  a scene 
and  accused  the  actor  of  understate- 
ment ! 

In  The  Heart  Of  The  Matter, 
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shortly  to  be  shown  in  the  West  End, 
the  priest  portrayed  had  the  benefit  of 
a Catholic  Director,  George  More 
O’Ferrall,  as  well  as  the  assistance  of 
one  of  our  priest  reviewers  (a  well- 
known  member  of  a Religious  Order 
whose  anonymity  I will  preserve). 
Peter  Finch  manages  to  convey  the 
weariness  as  well  as  the  apostolic  urge 
of  the  priest  who  has  been  too  long 
in  the  tropics  without  the  benefit  of 
a break  at  home.  What  the  critics  will 
say  about  it  remains  to  be  seen.  Too 
often  the  Catholic  way  of  life  is 
completely  unknown  to  them  and 
they  often  deliver  themselves  of  some 
remarkable  gaffs,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
critic  who,  referring  to  the  woman  in 
The  Miracle , said  that  she  was 
“writhing  in  the  throes  of  an 
immaculate  conception’’ ! 

In  The  Fugitive,  the  emasculated 
version  of  Graham  Greene’s  novel  The 
Power  and  the  Glory,  Henry  Fonda 
managed  to  suggest  the  harassed 
priest  on  the  run,  though  he  was  far 
from  being  the  real,  tormented  little 


object  outlined  in  the  original.  As  a 
result,  the  character  lost  much  of  its 
tremendous  power  and  appeal.  The 
unfrocked  priest  in  Titanic,  played  by 
Richard  Basehart  has  considerable 
appeal,  though  one  wonders  whether 
the  type  we  are  shown  on  the  screen 
would  have  been  so  much  a dipso- 
maniac as  to  have  warranted  the 
exceptional  disciplinary  action  of 
suspension.  Rome  is  merciful  to  her 
erring  priests  and  there  are  other 
methods  of  correction,  this  side  of 
suspension,  open  to  her.  Incidentally, 
the  presentation  of  this  character  on 
board  the  “Titanic”  was  an  unwitting 
slight  on  the  good  names  of  two  good 
priests  who  were,  in  fact,  passengers 
on  the  ill-fated  vessel  and  who  went 
down  gallantly  ministering  to  the 
victims. 

Priests,  then,  are  not  always  very 
credible  characters  when  seen  upon 
the  silver  screen.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  script- 
writers and  film  producers  really  think 
of  the  clergy ! 


The  Shape  Of  Things  To  Come 


A glimpse  of  future  trends  in  film- 
making  was  given  to  a large  audience 
at  the  Odeon  Cinema,  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  when  20th  Century-Fox 
unveiled  their  Cinemascope  process 
early  last  month. 

This  new  system  of  projection, 
requiring  a very  wide,  slightly  curved 
screen,  gives  an  impression  of  depth 
without  being  in  any  way  stereoscopic 
and  the  demonstration  included  some 
beautifully  composed  panoramas  of 
New  York  and  London,  a sequence  of 
the  Coronation  procession  and  some 
excerpts  from  Lloyd  Douglas’s  “The 
Robe” — all  in  colour — that  were  good 
enough  to  hint  that  the  crude, 
stereoscopic  film  and  the  use  of 
Polaroid  glasses  will  become  obsolete 
at  an  early  date. 

From  a technical  point  of  view  it 


was  interesting  to  note  that  the  close- 
up  has  disappeared,  since  it  is 
impossible  to  compose  a balanced 
near  shot  on  the  enormously  wide 
screen.  It  is  therefore  possible  to 
photograph  continuous  action  for 
much  longer  than  in  the  ordinary 
film,  thus  speeding  up  the  slow 
business  of  production.  On  the  other 
hand  only  the  large-scale,  expensive 
picture  is  suitable  for  this  form  of 
projection,  so  we  shall  obviously  be 
seeing  fewer  and  bigger  films  from  this 
company.  And  if  the  process  is 
universally  adopted,  it  will  certainly 
mean  the  end  of  the  second-feature 
picture  and  even  the  more  modest 
type  of  first-feature. 

The  battle  between  films  and  tele- 
vision is  about  to  begin. 


L.  L. 
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C.F.l.  Notes 


The  Liverpool  Catholic  Film  Unit 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  the  Liver- 
pool Catholic  Film  Unit  which  has  just 
received  the  official  approval  and 
blessing  of  the  Vicar  Capitular.  The 
Unit  is  affiliated  to  the  C.F.l.  and 
owns  and  maintains  its  own  library  of 
Catholic  films  and  is  willing  to  supply 
films,  projectors  and  operators  for  use 
in  parish  halls  in  the  Liverpool  area 
without  cost  to  parishes.  No  charge 
is  made  for  admission,  but  a collection 
is  taken  at  the  end  of  each  perform- 
ance. Out  of  this  the  unit’s  expenses 
are  taken,  the  remainder  being  shared 
between  the  Film  Unit  and  the 
parish. 

The  Unit  also  aims  at  producing  its 
own  films.  We  shall  watch  develop- 
ments with  interest.  There  is  so  much 
that  could  be  done  in  this  way  which 
would  be  of  value  to  the  rest  of  the 
country  and  we  hope  that  other 
Catholic  Film  Units  and  Societies  will 
be  inspired  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  Liverpool  C.F.U.  The  Chairman 
is  John  Larkin,  F.C.A.,  A.I.L.,  the 
Hon.  Secretary  is  F.  J.  L.  Harvey, 
Esq.,  of  i Crestor  Road,  Woolton, 
Liverpool. 

Vocations  Exhibition 

Some  forty  films  were  shown  at  the 
Vocations  Exhibition.  We  were  not 
able  to  see  them  all  but  they  displayed 
a certain  spirit  of  adventure  in  the  use 
of  film  which,  surely,  could  be 
developed  with  advantage  to  the 
cause  of  film  as  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  missionary  and  religious 
teacher  as  well  as  providing  a most 
graphic  inspiration  to  the  prospective 
postulant  attracted  to  any  of  the 
various  Orders  and  Congregations. 

We  would  be  glad  to  be  allowed  to 
see  any  of  the  films  made  by  and  for 
the  Religious  Orders.  Anything  we 
can  do  to  make  them  more  effective 
tools  in  the  hands  of  their  owners  we 
shall  be  glad  to  do. 


Catholic  Stage  Guild 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  C.F.L 
gave  a talk  to  members  of  the 
Catholic  Stage  Guild  at  their  monthly 
meeting  in  June.  Many  of  the  actors 
present  were  intrigued  by  the  possi- 
bilities of  forming  a Catholic  Film 
Guild  which,  based  on  the  Medieval 
Guild  system,  would  enable  a number 
of  modest  but  proficient  films  of 
particular  interest  to  Catholics,  to  be 
made  on  a profit-sharing  basis.  It  is 
a fascinating  idea  and  there  are  many 
snags  which  the  enthusiasts  do  not 
always  take  into  account.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  an  idea  worth  exploring. 


For  Your  Discussion 
Group  READ 

FOCUS  FILM 
COURSE 

By 

ANDREW  BUCHANAN 

Price  Is.  6d. 

Twelve  introductory  lectures 
on  Film  Appreciation. 

THE  CATHOLIC  FILM 
INSTITUTE 
157  Victoria  Street, 
London,  S.W.l 


Problem  Corner 


Among  the  many  distractions  we  in 
the  Focus  offices  have  to  contend 
with  is  the  person  anxious  to  embark 
on  a film  career.  While  it  is  no  part 
of  our  business  to  steer  anyone  on  the 
downward  path,  we  should  like  to 
put  our  answer  on  record  in  order  to 
save  us  numerous  individual  replies 
in  the  future. 

Here  is  a letter — typical  of  many 
— from  Miss  Paine  of  Giggleswick  . . . 
or  is  it  Miss  Giggle  of  Painswick? 
Whoever  it  may  be,  the  handwriting 
is  foul.  Obviously  caligraphy  played 
no  part  in  Miss  Giggle-Paine’s 
education — not  that  it  matters,  since 
many  a film  star  has  signed  his  or  her 
contract  with  an  “X”,  including  the 

fabulous  Miss  (Name  omitted 

for  obvious  reasons. — Ed.) 

Here,  then,  is  Miss  G-P’s  letter: 
“Dear  Editor, 

“I  have  just  left  school  and  am 
thinking  of  joining  a repertory 
company  before  taking  up  a film 
career.  Do  you  think  this  is  advis- 
able? ” 


URGENT! 

We  should  be  able  to  pay 
several  longstanding  credi- 
tors if  those  who  are  in  debt 
to  the  Catholic  Film  Institute 
would  settle  their  accounts. 

If  this  concerns  you  will 
you  please  make  an  effort 
to  enable  us  to  meet  our 
obligations. 

Thank  you. 


To  which  we  replied: 

“Dear  Miss  G-P, 

Where  on  earth  have  you  been  all 
your  life?  We  can  only  presume  in 
a convent  in  a particularly  remote 
part  of  the  Outer  Hebrides.  Certainly 
it  is  not  advisable  to  join  a repertory 
company  as  a prelude  to  a film 
career,  or  indeed  to  know  anything 
at  all  about  acting.  We  suggest  that 
you  take  up  employment  as  a waitress 
in  any  restaurant  patronized  by  film 
producers  or,  alternatively,  patronize 
the  place  yourself.  In  due  course,  if 
your  face — or  something — appeals  to 
these  gentlemen,  you  will  find 
yourself  starring  in  “Seven  Nights  on 
a Canal,’’  the  film  version  of 
“The  Merchant  of  Venice,’’  freely 
adapted  by  Hy.  Werkz. 

If  you  decide  to  adopt  the  second 
alternative,  we  must  of  course  point 
out  that  a private  income  is  necessary, 
in  which  case  you  will  have  to  tread 
warily  for  no  (film  producer  in  this 
country  has  an  income  of  any  sort, 
and  you  will  find  yourself  either 
married  to  one  of  the  breed  or 
financing  films  yourself — both  of 
them  fates  almost  worse  than  death. 

We  shall  watch  your  future  with 
interest — not  to  say  anticipation. 

Yours  very  truly. 
Aunty  Evelyn 


September  FOCUS 

Next  month’s  Focus  will  have 
special  articles  on  the  films  of 
Graham  Greene  including  an 
appreciation  of  the  play,  The  Living 
Room , by  a well-known  theatre 
critic. 

What  are  we  to  think  of  Graham 
Greene  as  script-writer:  The  Third 

Man,  The  Fallen  Idol;  what  of  the 
films  adapted  from  his  novels, 
Brighton  Rock,  Man  Within,  Heart  Of 
The  Matter ? 

Articles  by  well-known  writers. 


A Catholic  Organisation  solely  concerned 
with: 

* 16mm.  Film  Production  (latest 
production  “Men  in  White”). 

* The  supply  of  projection  equipment 
for  16mm.  sound  films  and  silent 
films  and  film  strips. 

* 16mm.  film  hire  and  film  strip  sales. 


LEONARD  E L L I S (ri/SlsjLTD 


286  GOOCH  STREET 
BIRMINGHAM  5 

phone  CALthorpe  3401 


MOVIE  FILMS 


CORONATION 

REGINA 


FILMSTRIPS 


16mm.  KODACHROME 

400  ft..  Sound,  £22  “CORONATION 

400  ft..  Silent,  £18  REGINA" 

(B.  and  W.  Sound,  £8.  Silent,  £6  Ks.) 
8mm. 

I Reel  Colour  £9  10s. 

I Reel  B.  and  W.  £3  10s. 

There  will  also  be  a version  for  hire. 
A composite  film  from  many  cameras 
operated  by  Members. 


DT  59  Coronation  Review 
DT  63  London  Celebrates 

The  Coronation 


I Os. 


These  will  be  assembled  from  hundreds 
of  the  best  pictures. 

Place  your  order,  C.W.O.,  now  and  be 
sure  of  your  copies.  Orders  posted  in 
rotation.  Postage  6d. 

DTC  39  Coronation  Review  in  colour  21s. 


Also  available  as 


POPULAR  PACKAGES 


(a)  “The  Queen  in  Her  Procession" 

(b)  "Triumphant  Procession” 

(c)  “God  Save  The  Queen” 

(d)  “Coronation  Splendours" 

100  ft.  in  16  mm.  or  E0  ft.  in  8 mm. 


Colour,  Silent  £6  6s. 
B.  & W.,  Silent  £l  13s. 

"The  Studio” 
Aylesbury,  England 


£3  3s. 
£1 


DAWN 


DT  67 

Coronation  Naval  Review  .. 

. 10s. 

DT  E7 

Our  Queen  

6s. 

DT  E8 

Queen  Elizabeth  II 

. 1 Os. 

DT  33 

British  Royal  Family 

6s. 

Available  from  main 
agents,  or  from  Dawn 
T rust. 


TRUST 


Competition  Coupon  No.  I 


Iii  the  July /August  issue  of  “The  Sword”: 


Thoughts  on  the  Assumption 

Alfonso  de  Zulueta 


International  Cinema 

Freda  Bruce  Lockhart 


International  Charity 

Ronald  Brech 


The  Church  and  Japan  The  Refugee  Problem 

M.  C.  D'Arcy,  S.J.  in  Europe 

Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Colombia 

' Michael  Derrick 

* 

< One  shilling  post  free  from: 

i THE  SWORD  OF  THE  SPIRIT,  128  Sloane  Street, 

J S.W.I 

i 


Film  Strips  on  the 
Mass 

THE  SACRED  ACTIONS. 

74  frames.  Price  £1  Is.  Od. 
(postage  3d.). 

THE  MASS  FOR  LITTLE 
CHILDREN.  In  Full  Colour. 

22  Frames.  Price  12s.  (postage 
3d.). 

From 

THE  CATHOLIC  FILM 
INSTITUTE 

1 57  Victoria  Street 
LONDON,  S.W.I 


YOUR  FILM 
EQUIPMENT 

If  you  are  thinking  of  buying 
a him  or  film  strip  projector 
or  a still  or  cine-camera  why 
not  consult  us  as  to  the  best 
model  for  your  particular 
requirements? 

Expert  advice  is  available  and 
will  cost  you  nothing. 

CATHOLIC  FILM 
INSTITUTE, 

157,  Victoria  Street, 
London,  S.W.I. 


Printed  by  Samuel  Walker  (Printers  & Publishers),  Ltd.,  for  The  Catholic  Film 
Institute,  157  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.I. 
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THE 

CATHOLIC  FILM  INSTITUTE 

National  Film  Reviewing  Office 

(Affiliated  with  Office  Catholique  International  du  Cinema) 

President : His  Eminence  Cardinal  Griffin 
Vice-President : The  Rt.  Rev.  Abbot  Upson,  O.S.B. 
Chairman  : Mgr.  Thomas  Croft-Fraser 
Vice-Chairman : Arthur  Leslie 

AIMS  AND  OBJECTS 

1.  To  further  the  cause  of  Christian  culture  by  means  of  the  cinema. 

2.  To  encourage  the  development  of  Catholic  criticism  of  films  with 
the  object  of  influencing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  type  of  films 
publicly  exhibited. 

3.  To  promote  the  organisation  of  discussion  groups  for  the  study 
of  films. 

4.  To  establish  a library  of  films  of  Catholic  interest. 

5.  To  encourage  the  production  of  films  calculated  to  demonstrate  the 
Christian  cultural  heritage  of  Europe  in  its  arts,  crafts,  religious 
life,  agriculture,  architecture,  etc. 

6.  To  establish  when  and  where  possible  Repertory  Cinemas  where 
films  of  permanent  interest  and  value  may  be  seen. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Open  to  all  who  accept  our  aims  and  objects. 

Life  Membership,  £ 10 . 

Privileged  Membership,  £1. 

Ordinary  Membership,  10s.  per  annum. 

Life  and  Privileged  members  receive  Focus  and  other  occasional 
pamphlet  publications.  Ordinary  members  receive  a monthly  copy 
of  Focus.  All  members  help  to  support  an  organisation  devoted  to 
the  right  use  of  films,  about  which  Pope  Pius  XI  wrote : 

"The  establishment  of  such  an  Office  will  involve  a certain 
sacrifice,  a certain  expense  for  Catholics  of  the  various  countries. 
Yet  the  great  importance  of  the  motion  picture  industry  and  the 
necessity  of  safeguarding  the  morality  of  the  Christian  people  and  the 
entire  nation  makes  this  sacrifice  more  than  justified.” 


Hon.  Secretary-. 

Rev.  John  A.  V.  Burke,  157  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.i 

Editor  of  Focus : 

Fr.  Declan  Flynn,  O.F.M. 
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16  mm.  FILM  LIBRARY 


We  act  as  agents  for  most  of  the  well-known  16mm. 
distributors  and  can  book  most  of  your  Film  Show 
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Graham  Greene  on  the  Screen 

'T'HE  name  of  Graham  Greene  is  now  a sparking  point  for  sharp  discussion 

in  any  company  in  which  Catholics  form  a majority.  Each  new  novel 
and  now  his  recent  play  is  the  occasion  for  a barrage  of  letters  to  the  Catholic 
Press,  letters  which  leave  little  room  for  difference  of  opinion : one  is  either 
for  him  or  “agin”  him. 

Curiously  enough,  the  films  which  have  been  made  from  the  Greene  novels 
have  not  ignited  the  same  furious  literary  fireworks : a commentary,  surely, 
on  the  lack  of  interest  in,  not  to  mention  understanding  of  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  cinema.  If  the  novel  and  the  play  are  controversial  media, 
still  more  the  cinema,  which  makes  its  impact  so  much  more  easily  upon  the 
minds  of  the  modem  mass  produced  multitude. 

In  this  issue  we  give  space  to  views  on  both  sides  of  the  fence  in  the 
hope  that  a healthy  and  lively  debate  may  be  aroused,  both  in  our  columns 
and  in  the  meeting  places  of  the  cine  clubs.  For  it  is,  as  we  see  it,  one  of 
our  functions  to  advance  the  cause  of  Catholic  film  appreciation  by  stimulating 
intelligent  discussion  on  all  matters  which  concern  the  cinema.  There  is  much 
too  much  ignorance  of  the  proper  scope  and  place  of  the  film  in  the  modern 
world.  Catholics  need  to  be  in  the  forefront  in  understanding  and  appreciating 
the  value  of  a medium  which  the  Holy  Father  has  seen  fit  to  refer  to  as  “an 
incomparable  instrument  of  education  and  culture”.  The  fact  that  the  purely 
diversionary  aspect  of  the  cinema  is  the  one  that  has  most  exploitation  is 
largely  due  to  the  mechanical  character  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  and  which 
makes  an  escapist  entertainment  more  necessary. 

But  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  cinema  is  the  only 
modern  public  art  form  and  that  its  proper  function,  is,  therefore,  to  produce 
a genuinely  vulgar  art : vulgar  in  the  Latin,  not  the  Victorian  sense.  As 
Graham  Greene  once  wrote:  “The  poetic  drama  ceased  to  be  of  value  when 
it  ceased  to  be  as  popular  as  bear-baiting  . . . The  cinema  has  got  to  appeal 
to  millions;  we  have  got  to  accept  its  popularity  as  a virtue,  not  to  turn 
away  from  it  as  a vice  . . . The  film  artist  must  work  for  millions.  It  should 
be  his  distinction  and  his  pride  that  he  has  a public  whose  needs  have  never 
been  met  since  the  closing  of  the  theatres  by  Cromwell”.  Add  to  these  reflec- 
tions the  declaration  of  Pius  XI  that  “the  raison  d’etre  of  art  is  to  complete 
the  moral  personality  which  is  man”,  and  we  have  a combination  of  concepts 
which  will  provide  intelligent  Catholics  with  food  for  unending  thought  and 
effort  in  the  field  of  Catholic  film  action, 
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FOCUS  oil  GREEXE 

by  Peter  Bliriui]).  t^le  well-known  critic  and 
journalist,  who  gives  the  non-Catholic 
point  of  view 


Neither  idealism  nor  irony  figure 
conspicuously  in  the  modern  Graham 
Greene  method.  Contrast  and  definite 
conflict  are  there  in  abundance. 
Greene  graduated  as  a spinner  of 
shockers  ( This  Gun  for  Hire,  The 
Ministry  of  Fear).  Seriously 
considered  now  as  possibly  “the 
finest  writer  of  his  generation”; 
admittedly  this  country’s  best-selling 
author  in  America  and  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  he  stills  works 
the  rich  lode  of  the  shocker.  He  gives 
a subtle  elaborate  structure  to  his 
work  and  finely  metalled  temper. 
Nevertheless,  he  continues  as  the 
unsurpassed  practitioner  in  the 
shocker  business.  Only,  his  earlier 
puppets  have  given  way  to  more 
pronouncedly  shocking  elements.  He 
sees  conflict  now  exclusively  in  human 
pretensions  and  the  reality  of  human 
behaviour;  in,  moreover,  the 
inviolability  of  God.  To  him,  “sin 
is  the  normal  climate  of  life”.  l'o 
many  polite  and  pusillanimous  persons 
not  the  least  shocking  quality  in  his 
later  shockers  is  his  everyday, 
unhushed,  uninhibited  writing  of  sin 
and  God;  of  the  prevalence  of  evil 
and  the  absence  of  good.  There’s 
always  been — God  be  praised — a 
Solomon  Eagle.  300  years  ago  John 
Bunyan  traded  in  what  was  to  become 
the  Graham  Greene  method;  but 
without  benefit  of  movies.  It’s  a 
salutary  reflection  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  latter  and  their  eager  gold- 
rewarding'  acceptance  of  Graham 
Greene  (e.g.,  The  Fallen  Idol,  The 
Third  Man,  Confidential  Agent  and 
now  Heart  Of  The  Matter ) millions 
now  living  might  never  have  heard  of 
John-Bunyan-Greene;  nor  felt  the 


impact  of  a mind  dedicated  to  the 
final,  crucial,  withering  destiny  of 
human  pretensions.  Ironically,  it 
was  the  film-trade  which  made  the 
way  clear  for  an  acknowledged  master- 
artificer  of  words  and  a postulant  of 
disturbing  thought  the  sum-total  of 
whose  impress  on  the  present 
generation  is  yet  to  be  assessed.  Nor 
has  the  time  yet  come  for  a definitive 
examination  of  the  influences  which 
moulded  the  mood  of  the  man  Greene. 

There  are  those  who  discern 
peculiar  significance  in  experiences  at 
Berkhamsted  School  where  “one  met 
for  the  first  time  characters,  adult  and 
adolescent,  who  bore  about  them  the 
genuine  quality  of  evil’  ’ . There  are 
recorded  and  possibly  determined 
attempts  at  suicide  by  school-boy 
Greene;  although  boredom,  not  a 
realisation  of  all-pervading  evil,  might 
well  have  been  the  impelling  motive 
on  those  occasions.  More  significance 
possibly  attaches  the  school-boy’s 
exultant  devotion  to  Miss  Marjorie 
Bowen’s  literary  outgivings.  “Good- 
ness has  only  once  found  a perfect 
incarnation  in  a human  body  and 
never  will  again,  but  evil  can  always 
find  a home  there  ...  I read  all  that 
in  The  Viper  of  Milan.” 

Followed  Oxford  and  unremarkable 
residence  at  Balliol;  unremarkable, 
that  is  to  say,  except  that  it  was  there 
Greene  met  the  girl  whom  he  was  to 
marry.  She  was  a Catholic.  “Since 
I was  going  to  marry  a Catholic,  1 
determined  to  learn  about 
Catholicism”.  (The  detached  intellect- 
ualism  of  that  sentiment  may  well  be 
significant.)  Greene  was  baptised  in 
the  winter  of  1926. 

Forthwith  he  joined  the  author’s 
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trade  but  it  was  not  until  twelve 
years  later  that  he  revealed  for  the 
first  time  what  the  timid  know  as  his 
terrifying  glimpses  of  sin.  That  came 
with  the  publication  of  Brighton 
Rock.  The  strain  continued  with 
The  Power  and  the  Glory  and  in 
mounting  force  with  The  Heart  of  the 
Matter.  There  are  those  who  claim 
that  The  End  of  the  Affair  represents 
the  zenith  hitherto  of  Graham 
Greene’s  powers.  Certainly  the  tale 
of  a wartime  love  affair  is  unfolded 
with  exquisite  subtlety;  the  desperate 
bargain  Sarah  Miles  strikes  with  God 
uncovered  in  superb  but  humble 
might.  The  bitch  and  a fake  she 
believes  herself  to  be  cries  out:  “I 
believe  there’s  a God — I believe  the 
whole  bag  of  tricks;  there’s  nothing 
I don’t  believe,  they  could  subdivide 
the  Trinity  into  a dozen  parts  and  I’d 
believe”.  And  Bendrix  calling  out 
in  hysterical  defiance  of  the  unknown 
God  who  had  robbed  him  of  his 
mistress  . . . 

It’s  a personal  predilection.  I feel 


that  Greene  overreached  his  powers 
in  The  End  of  the  Affair  and  confess 
to  preferring  the  chilly  magnificence 
of  The  Power  and  the  Glory.  But 
Greene,  in  almost  everything  he  does, 
remains  a figure  of  dominance; 
masterful  always  if  not  ever  masterly. 

He  has  reached  the  status  moreover 
where  the  pundits  wonder  about 
posterity  in  his  regard.  These  movie 
millions  erown  him  their  acknowledged 
monarch.  His  critics  murmur  of 
T.  S.  Eliot  and  other  eclectic 
practitioners.  (Critics  reportedly 
don’t  disturb  Graham  Greene.  He  has 
been  known  to  remark:  ‘‘They’re  so 
far  from  Christian  thinking  that  they 
cannot  enter  into  my  world.”) 

There’ve  been  Dostoevsky’s  in  the 
past.  Graham  Greene  would  disdain 
a ready  label  stuck  to  his  parables 
and  “shockers”.  And  no  man  now 
living  has  the  answer.  For  us  now 
here,  there  are  these  records  of 
sinners  going  their  several  ways;  to 
heaven,  hell  or  purgatory.  That  must 
suffice. 


The  Heart  of  the  Matter 

by  FREDA  BRUCE  LOCKHART 


Graham  Greene  is  the  only  serious 
author  I can  think  of — unless  we 
except  Cocteau — who  takes  an  active 
interest  in  the  cinema  and  in  the 
filming  of  his  own  works. 

His  fruitful  collaboration  with 
Carol  Reed  resulted  in  two  films 
of  the  very  first  order  — The  Third 
Man  and  The  Fallen  Idol.  It 
was  tragic  that  Greene’s  finest  work 
and  greatest  Catholic  novel.  The 
Power  and  the  Glory,  sold  to  Holly- 
wood and  filmed  as  The  Fugitive,  fell 
so  far  short  of  the  film  it  might  have 
been,  in  spite  of  the  marvellous 
Mexican  camerawork,  John  Ford’s 
direction  and  Henry  Fonda’s 
performance.  But  the  fact  that 
Greene  is  acting  as  Associate 


Producer  on  his  latest  film.  The 
Stranger’s  Hand  (a  story  written  for 
the  screen,  like  The  Third  Man,  and 
with  the  same  stars,  Valli  and 
Trevor  Howard)  proves  that  although 
Greene  may  latterly  have  declined  to 
write  his  own  screenplays,  he  is  far 
from  losing  interest  in  the  medium. 
Now  the  country  eagerly  awaits  the 
release  of  the  film  of  his  second  most 
important  Catholic  novel,  The  Heart 
of  the  Matter.  This  will  be  viewed 
with  even  more  mterest  than  attaches 
to  any  film  of  a Graham  Greene 
original.  For  it  is  directed  by  George 
More  O’Ferrall,  one  of  the  two  out- 
standing British  directors  who  is  a 
Catholic.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  the  film  being  directed  by  a 
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non-Catholic.  For  the  novel  is  prob- 
ably the  most  intensely  theological  of 
all  Mr.  Greene’s  works.  Whether  or 
not  we  think  Mr.  Greene 
completely  carried  his  point)  the 
intention  of  The  Heart  of  the  Matter 
was  clear  enough,  to  establish  the 
infinitude  of  God’s  mercy,  to  the 
extent  of  posing  the  question  (it  is 
no  more)  whether  God  might  not 
even  forgive  the  ultimate  mortal  sins 
of  despair  and  suicide,  given  certain 
dispositions.  The  statement  of  this 
main  problem  was  clear,  even  though 
the  plot  of  The  Heart  of  the  Matter 
introduced  that  uneasy  illicit  love 
which  has  provided  the  matter  for 
Mr.  Greene’s  next  book  and  current 
play.  But  in  The  Heart  of  the 
Matter  the  love  affair  was  integrated 
in  the  theological  problem  as  it  has 
not  been  since. 

Does  the  film  achieve  a similar 
integration?  About  that  it  is  more 
difficult  to  be  sure,  though  I have 
read  the  book  at  least  three  times  and 
seen  the  film  twice.  To  me,  as  I 
think  to  anyone  familiar  with  the 
original,  Mr.  O’FerraU's  film  is  some- 
thing of  a masterpiece  on  the  basis  of 
Mr.  Greene’s  novel,  as  a composer 
may  make  a set  of  variations  on 
another  composer’s  theme. 

Some  of  the  variations — necessary 
adjustments  in  translating  a work  of 
this  kind — inevitably  give  rise  to 
controversy.  But  there  can  be  no 
criticism,  I think,  of  the  masterly 
setting  of  the  scene.  Edrich  Connor’s 
haunting,  repetitive  opening  tune  — 
legitimately  reminiscent  of  the 
famous  zither  in  The  Third  Man  — 
heralds  a passage  of  extraordinary 
beauty  and  virtuosity  as  we  follow 
the  hero  Scobie  down  the  great  river 
from  boat  to  boat.  The  sense  of 
dripping  heat,  drenching  rain  and  of 
the  European  community’s  close 
confinement  to  wretched  little  West 
African  bungalows  is  marvellously 
conveyed  in  lucid  images  and 
leisurely  tempo. 

Praise  could  hardly  be  too  high  for 
the  players.  Elizabeth  Allan  plays 


Maria  Schell  in 
"The  Heart  of  the  Matter" 


Louise  with  a painstaking,  house- 
wifely drabness;  it  is  not  her  fault  if 
she  cannot  seem  quite  as  unlovable 
as  Mr.  Greene’s  creation  of  Scobie’s 
wife.  Maria  Schell  attractively 
suggests  the  sweet  little  pagan,  so 
innocently  out  of  depth  in  her  lover’s 
preoccupations.  As  for  Trevor 
Howard,  he  has  surely  never  given  so 
deeply  thoughtful  a performance  as 
the  hero  too  nice  to  be  strong;  it  is 
he  who — as  Scobie  should — holds  the 
picture’s  two  parts  together. 

In  the  beginning  the  creation  of  the 
strange  little  community  is  wholly 
fascinating.  When  we  move  inwards 
to  the  explanation  of  Scobie’s 
dilemma — how  to  reconcile  his  tired 
affection  for  his  wife,  and  his 
unconquerable  passion  for  the  waif 
suddenly  thrown  into  his  arms,  with 
his  abiding  love  for  God,  the  film 
begins  to  articulate  less  as  a film  than 
as  a book.  The  heart  of  the  matter 
— Scobie’s  torment  of  conscience,  his 
clear  statement  of  the  impossibility 
for  him  as  a Catholic  of  divorce  as  a 
solution,  his  fear  of  being  pressed  by 
his  wife’s  clumsy  zeal  into  a 
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sacrilegious  Communion,  his  in- 
adequate confession — these  are  admir- 
ably faced  and  stated.  But  they  are 
stated  less  in  the  gold  clear  images 
of  the  rest  of  the  film,  than  in  the 
rigid  dialogue  of  set  scenes,  even 
though  the  author’s  words  be 
followed  fairly  faithfully.  Perhaps 
the  glimpse  of  Scobie  unwillingly 
following  Louise  into  the  dark  mouth 
of  the  church  door  where  we  know  he 
will  make  his  sacrilegious  Communion 
is  an  adequate  substitute  for  that 
great  scene  of  suffering  in  the  book. 
This  seemed  to  me  the  only  really 
weak  change  or  omission  in  the  film. 
Simplification  of  Scobie’s  relations 
with  the  Oriental  characters  was 


inevitable.  I am  glad  to  learn  that 
his  confession  to  Fr.  Rank  has  been 
refilmed  as  a confession  instead  of  the 
embarrassing  heart-to-heart  talk 
which  I saw  (Peter  Finch’s  Fr.  Rank 
had  not  convinced  me).  As  for  the 
ending,  it  seems  to  me  foolish  to 
protest  about  the  change  from  the 
book.  From  the  first  it  was  clearly 
out  of  the  question  for  any  censor  to 
let  the  hero  commit  suicide.  Without 
some  such  ingenious  compromise  as 
has  been  found  — and  very  much  in 
harmony  with  Mr.  Greene’s  own 
open  question — we  could  not  have 
had  this  fine  and  moving  film, 
certainly  the  most  important  Catholic 
film  to  come  out  of  this  country. 


The 

Perennial  Triangle 

by  W.  J.  Igoe 


Five  years  have  passed  since  Mr. 
Graham  Greene  wrote  The  Heart  of 
the  Matter.  During  that  period  his 
literary  work  has  consisted  of  two 
further  variations  on  the  triangle 
known  to  readers  of  popular  fiction  as 
“eternal”.  In  common  with  other 
Christian  writers,  Mr.  Waugh,  in  the 
masterpiece  A Handful  of  Dust  and 
in  Brideshead  Revisited.  Mr.  Eliot  in 
the  Moral  Comedy,  The  Cocktail 
Party  and  Mr.  Fry  obliquely  in 
Venice  Observed , the  relationship  of 
men  and  women  in  marriage  has 
engaged  his  interest.  In  The  Living 
Room  he  has  focused  upon  marriage 
as  the  motive  and  theme  of  the  whole 
work.  The  play  succeeds  as  a 
theatrical  experiment.  I believe  it 
fails  as  drama,  because  the  author 
throughout  seems  to  be  trying  to 
make  a case  against  something;  there 
is  a fundamental  confusion  in  the 
play,  something  that  makes  the 


symbolism  war  with  nature.  The 
main  characters  are  similar  to  those 
used  by  Mr.  Eliot  in  The  Cocktail 
Party;  but  there  is  an  atmosphere  of 
contrived  despair  in  the  piece  that 
might  have  entitled  the  author  to 
name  it  The  Hemlock  Party.  All  the 
characters  obviously  are  predestined 
for  doom  of  some  kind  or  other.  They 
never  have  lived  under  a blue  sky. 

The  story  is  simple.  Rose  Pember- 
ton, a young  girl  “about  twenty”, 
becomes  the  mistress  of  Michael  Denis 
a man  “in  the  middle  forties”  in  the 
night  after  her  mother’s  funeral.  The 
orphan  goes  to  live  with  her  spinster 
great-aunts  and  their  crippled 
brother,  a priest.  One  aunt,  Helen, 
is  of  the  domineering  “pious”  type, 
the  other  is  a holy  simpleton;  the 
priest  is  a good  man  whose 
unaccountable  years  of  absence  from 
the  duties  of  his  order  have  somehow 
silenced  him  as  a minister  to  souls. 
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Aunt  Helen  discovers  the  lovers’ 
"guilty  secret”  and  attempts  by 
various  means,  mostly  nefarious,  to 
separate  them;  her  spiritual  pride  is 
such  that  she  nearly  murders  her 
simple  sister  to  keep  the  girl  from 
visiting  the  man.  In  the  end  failing 
to  keep  them  apart  by  foul  means, 
she  resorts  to  the  comparatively  fair 
method  of  bringing  Rose  and  the  wife 
together.  The  girl  confronted  by  the 
fact  of  marriage,  the  unhappy 
husband  instinctively  protecting  his 
sick  wife,  commits  suicide. 

Into  this  framework  Mr.  Greene  has 
woven  elaborate  symbolism  in 
character  and  setting,  employing 
even  the  plumbing,  the  rumbling  of  a 
water  closet  to  his  purpose.  Each  of 
his  characters  has  an  idiosyncratic 
label;  when  we  turn  to  the  stage 
directions  we  find  that  Rose  has  a 
"bewildered  tousled-pillow  face  . . . 
It  will  never  again  be  quite  so  pretty 
as  this  year — or  even  this  month”,  a 
description  that  is  sentimental  and 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  facts  of 
life.  Denis  "has  a strained,  rather 
sullen  face  anxious  about  too  many 
things  and  too  anxious  to  disguise  his 
anxiety”.  Aunt  Helen  can  "steer 
straight  through  other  people’s  lives 
without  noticing”.  The  priest  is  a 
"man  about  65,  with  a face  to  which 
one  is  not  sure  whether  nature  or 
mutilation  has  lent  strength”. 

This  labelling  contributes,  I believe, 
to  the  curious  lifelessness  of  The 
Living  Room.  The  play  should  move 
one’s  emotions,  it  shocks.  The 
characters  are  not  people,  but  effigies, 
and  the  fear  of  living  that  impels  Miss 
Helen  is  somehow  too  narrow  an 
explanation;  one  feels  she  is  pyscho- 
analysed  not  interpreted  as  a person. 
She  is  a symbol  of  a trait  in  many 
Catholics  and  her  fear  is  part  of  some- 
thing larger.  The  character,  at  times, 
suggests  a dummy  made  from  part  of 
the  material  used  by  Mauriac  when 
he  created  Brigitte,  La  Pharisienne; 
a soul  of  any  kind  is  left  out. 

The  priest,  too,  is  sacrificed  to 
symbolism;  his  failure  to  console  the 
child  in  their  big  scene,  immediately 


before  the  suicidal  curtain,  goes 
against  the  nature  of  the  man. 
"When  I talk  my  tongue  is  heavy 
with  the  Penny  Catechism,”  is  a 
nonsensical  remark,  coming  from  a 
mature  and  holy  man  of  65  and 
directed  to  an  hysterical  girl  of  20. 
And  it  is  Mr.  Greene’s  nonsense,  not 
a priest’s.  A gesture  of  tenderness 
and  the  example  of  strength  of 
purpose  in  charity,  as  distinct  from 
morality,  all  the  lore  that  comes  from 
years  of  practised  goodness  has,  on 
the  young  and  unembittered,  a 
stronger  influence  than  this  play 
implies.  This  priest,  as  written,  is 
bound  and  gagged  by  his  creator. 

A further  flaw  in  the  actual 
development  of  the  play  is  Mr. 
Greene’s  attitude  to  the  sexual  act. 
When  I reviewed,  some  five  years 
ago,  his  novel  The  Heart  of  the 
Matter  I indicated  then  that  the 
sexual  sin  committed  by  Scobie  was 
insufficiently  explained;  in  subsequent 
reading  of  the  later  novels  and  especi- 
ally in  this  play  one  gets  the  impres- 
sion that  the  author  believes  that  the 
sexual  act  is  something  that  happens 
to  people;  to  put  it  flippantly,  sex 
‘ ‘falleth  as  the  gentle  rain  from 
heaven”  and  is  in  no  wise  blessed. 
Cheap  hotels,  the  sitting-room  floor, 
seedy  apartment  houses  are  the  plague 
spots  where  the  madness  strikes, 
leading  to  these  loveless  struggles, 
for  they  are  no  more.  God  knows,  in 
our  world  this  may  be  half-true.  But 
a half-truth  is  sorry  material  for  a 
tragedy  or  comedy. 

In  the  ending  of  The  Living  Room, 
which  contains  much  shrewd  comment 
on  those  who  are  today’s  Catholics, 
and  reveals,  in  one  scene,  the 
profound  strength  of  marriage,  one  is 
left  in  a moral  and  spiritual  vacuum. 
The  critic  who  said  that  he  felt  like  a 
mouse  that  had  been  treated  for  a 
couple  of  hours  by  an  extremely 
cunning  cat  expressed  I believe  a 
consensus  of  fair  critical  opinion.  He 
might  have  added  that  the  cat  leaves 
the  mice  in  the  dark.  Unlike  others  of 
his  species  he  seems  unable  to  see 
there. 
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"Certificate”  refers  to  the  certificate  awarded  by  the  British  Board  of 
Film  Censors.  " Category ” is  the  rating  giving  by  the  Catholic  Film 

Institute  viewers:  A,  indicates  suitability  for  adults  only;  B,  for  adults  and 
adolescents;  C,  for  family  audiences;  D,  particularly  suitable  for  children. 


LILI 

Starring:  Leslie  Caron,  Mel  Ferrer  and 
Jean  Pierre  Aumont,  with  Zsa  Zsa 
Gabor  and  Kurt  Kaznar.  Director: 
Charles  Walters.  An  M.-G.-M. 
Picture.  Technicolor.  Certifi- 
cate U . Category : C.  Running 
time : 81  minutes. 

Most  people  will  see  this  charming 
film  on  a conventional  screen  whereas 
I had  to  see  it  on  the  giant  screen  of 
the  Empire  Theatre,  Leicester  Square 
and,  as  a result,  was  irritated  by  the 
bad  focusing  and  truncated 
characters  in  a picture  which  was 
made  for  normal  screening  and  only 
suffers  when  it  is  forced  to  fit  the 
new  dimensions. 

Technicolor  is  particularly  well- 
suited  to  a film  which  deals  with 
circuses  and  side-shows  and  some 
delightful  contrasts  are  produced 
against  backgrounds  of  striped 
awnings  and  puppets  in  action. 

Lili  is  a homeless  orphan  who 
finds  herself  attracted  by  a handsome 
magician  but  who  is  loved  by  a 
puppet-master  who  speaks  to  her 
through  his  puppets.  It  takes  a long 
time  for  Lili  to  realise  that  the  four 
puppets  with  their  various  character- 
istics, are  but  four  aspects  of  the 
puppet-master’s  own  character  and 
that  she  is  really  in  love  with  him. 

Such  a film  is  inevitably  a mixture 
of  fantasy  and  conventional  behaviour 
but,  in  spite  of  a certain  slowness  in 
development  it  provides  a charming 
picture  for  general  patronage.  One 
would  say  for  children,  were  it  not  for 


some  rather  adult  situations  in  the 
earlier  sequences. 

Leslie  Caron,  a piquant  little  French 
dancer,  is  captivating  in  the  title  role; 
a pity  we  do  not  see  more  of  her 
dancing.  Mel  Ferrer  as  the  puppet 
master  provides  just  the  right  mature 
foil  to  Lili’s  guileless  insouciance, 
Jean  Pierre  Aumont  as  the  magician 
is  adequately  sophisticated  and  the 
curiously  named  Zsa  Zsa  Gabor,  as 
his  wife,  suffers  the  public  indignity 
of  having  parts  of  her  costume 
magically  removed,  but  not 
sufficiently,  in  these  blase  days,  to 
cause  much  anxiety.  Kurt  Kaznar, 
a pleasing  newcomer  to  the  screen 
more  than  fills  the  role  of  the  puppet- 
master’s  partner. 

V. 

SHE’S  BACK  ON  BROADWAY 
Starring:  Virginia  Mayo,  Steve  Cochran 
and  Patrice  Wymore.  Director: 
Gordon  Douglas.  A Warner  Bros. 
Picture.  Certificate : U . Cate- 
gory: B. 

The  inference  is  that  when 
Hollywood  no  longer  has  any  use  for 
its  stars  they  come  back  to  Broadway 
to  try  to  rehabilitate  themselves.  In 
this  case  the  Broadway  piece  into 
which  lots  of  money  and  Miss 
Virginia  Mayo  are  sunk  seems  hardly 
worth  the  temper  which  producer 
Cochran  expends  on  it. 

A gloomy  musical  (?)  which  does 
nothing  to  justify  the  scowls  of  Mr. 
Cochran  or  the  outsize  blondework 
of  Miss  Mayo. 


B. 
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CALL  ME  MADAM 

Starring:  Ethel  Merman,  Donald 

O’Connor,  Vera-Ellen,  George 
Sanders.  Director:  Walter  Lang. 
Music  and  Lyrics:  Irving  Berlin. 
20th  Century-Fox  Film.  Techni- 
color. Certificate : U.  Category : 
C.  Running  time : 115  minutes. 

A long  time  ago,  when  we  still  had 
the  hope  that  one  day  the  fairy  stories 
might  come  true,  the  penniless 
suitor  at  the  Princess’s  Court  always 
turned  out  in  the  end  to  be  secretly 
a prince  in  disguise.  In  today's 
version  the  suitor  is  no  longer 
penniless  it  seems,  but  comes  to  the 
tottering  court  with  the  panacea  of 
an  American  Dollar  Loan. 
Unfortunately  it  appears  that  the 
Mighty  Dollar  has  the  second  role  of 
the  Demon  King  and  is  the  one  thing 
to  upset  the  course  of  true  love.  It  is 
certainly  a novel  experience  to  see  a 
statesman  fighting  to  prevent  his 
country  from  receiving  aid — but 
perhaps  that  is  all  part  of  the  fairy 
story  too. 

Call  Me  Madam  recounts  the 
adventures  of  an  American  citizen 
Sally  Adams  (Ethel  Merman),  as  her 
country’s  Ambassador  at  the  Court 
of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lichtenburg. 
Professional  diplomats  are  unlikely 
to  gain  anything  from  the  story  apart 
from  a conviction  that  this  film 
should  have  been  given  an  “H” 
certificate,  but  the  Lady  Ambassador 
is  unmoved  by  professional  etiquette 
and  carries  out  her  mission  with 
unlimited  energy  and  boundless  lack 
of  tact.  Her  arrival  in  Lichtenburg 
is  accompanied  by  a Press  Attache, 
Kenneth  Gibson  (Donald  O’Connor), 
who  is  given  remarkable  freedom  of 
the  Embassy  and  of  the  Court. 
Inevitably  he  falls  in  love  with  the 
Princess  Maria  (Vera-Ellen),  who  is 
doomed  to  marry  the  scarred  Prince 
Hugo.  The  Ambassador,  meanwhile, 
is  engaged  in  trying  to  force  her 
attentions  and  her  country’s  money, 
on  the  Foreign  Secretary,  Count 


Cosmo  Constantine  (George  Sanders). 
This  adamant  statesman  is  all  against 
the  money  and  all  for  the  attentions. 
The  story  works  out  well — the 
Attache  gets  his  Princess,  the 
Ambassador  loses  her  job,  but  gets 
her  Count,  Lichtenburg  keeps  its 
honour  and,  above  all,  America  keeps 
her  money. 

The  film  is  a very  light-hearted 
musical  comedy  with  a story  much 
stronger  than  most  of  its  kind. 
Irving  Berlin’s  music  is  very  gay. 
It  is  filmed  in  Technicolor  with 
lavish  spectacle  and  has  some  fine 
dancing  from  Donald  O’Connor  and 
Vera-Ellen.  The  only  mistake,  I 
feel,  was  in  allowing  Mr.  Sanders  to 
sing.  As  a good  escape  from  the 
harsh  reality  this  film  is  just  the 
thing.  The  stage-success,  in  this 
instance,  seems  to  have  lost  none  of 
its  charm  by  its  transfer  to  the 
screen. 

G.  W. 


STRONGHOLD 

Starring:  Veronica  Lake,  Zachary 

Scott,  Arturo  de  Cordova. 
Director:  Steve  Sekely.  Distrib- 
utors: Exclusive.  Certificate : U. 
Category-.  B.  Running  time : 
70  minutes  approximately . 

The  story  of  this  film  is 
complicated,  all  about  revolutions  and 
counter-revolutions  in  Mexico  at  the 
time  of  the  American  Civil  War:  the 
complications  as  well  as  some 
indifferent  acting  make  it  un- 
convincing. But  the  baroque 
interiors  of  the  Cathedral  (really  the 
Cathedral  or  just  a church  standing- 
in?),  the  royal  Palace  and  the  houses 
are  a sheer  joy.  Every  room  contains 
a Madonna,  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  inhabitants  hardly 
behave  (to  put  it  mildly)  as 
exemplary  Catholics.  A priest  wears 
a white  stole  at  the  burial  of  an 
adult  and  maintains  his  biretta  on  his 
head  throughout  the  entire  ceremony. 

T.  C.  F. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THREE  LOVES 

Starring:  Pier  Angeli,  Ethel 

Barrymore,  Leslie  Carron,  Kirk 
Douglas,  Farley  Granger,  James 
Mason,  Agnes  Moorehead,  and 
Moira  Shearer.  Directors: 
Gottfried  Reinhardt  and  Vincente 
Minelli.  An  M.-G.-M.  Picture. 
Technicolor.  Certificate : U . 

Category:  B.  Running  time: 

122  minutes. 

This  is  an  “omnibus”  film;  three 
stories  linked,  not  by  their  author- 
ship, for  they  are  separate,  but 
because  the  chief  character  in  each 
happens  to  be  travelling  on  an 
Atlantic  steamer  and  each,  in  turn,  is 
induced  to  reflect  on  his  past.  As  good 
a link  as  any  other. 

The  first  one,  “The  Jealous  Lover”, 
is  directed  by  Gottfried  Reinhardt 
and  has  James  Mason  as  an  impres- 
ario and  Moira  Shearer  as  a young 
ballet  dancer  who  is  forbidden  to 
dance  again  because  of  her  weak 
heart.  Of  course,  she  dances  again, 
and  dies.  The  merit  of  the  film  is  the 
beauty  of  Moira  Shearer  and  her 
enchanted  dancing.  The  camera  is 
much  kinder  to  her  than  it  was  in 
Red  Shoes  and  though  we  do  not 
have  the  feast  of  ballet  which 
that  film  provided,  we  do  have 
a lovely  improvisation  to  the 
music  of  Rachmaninoff  which  makes 
the  whole  film  worth  sitting  through. 
Shearer  is  elflike,  faery,  enchanting. 
James  Mason  gives  an  overpowering 
performance  as  the  impresario  which 
recalls  his  music-master  in  The 
Seventh  Veil.  Agnes  Moorehead  has 
a small  part  and  is,  as  always,  out- 
standing. 

The  second  story  is 
“Mademoiselle”,  about  a young 
French  governess  who  is  trying  to 
teach  her  language  to  a bored  and 
unreceptive  American  lad  of  twelve 
years.  All  he  wants  is  to  be  grown 
up  and  all  she  wants  is  to  have  some- 
one to  appreciate  the  delights  of  the 
French  poetry  on  which  she  dotes. 
The  boy  meets  a rather  delightful 
witch  named  Helen  Pennicott, 


MOIRA  SHEARER 


wonderfully  played  by  Ethel  Barry- 
more, and  is  allowed  to  be  grown-up 
for  four  hours.  During  that  period 
he  both  falls  in  love  with 
Mademoisells  and  finds  he  likes 
French  poetry.  Alas,  the  clock  strikes 
twelve,  and  like  Cinderella,  he  is  left 
disenchanted  and  frightened,  a little 
boy  dashing  through  the  nocturnal 
streets  of  Rome  in  his  pyjamas. 

This  episode  is  directed  by  Vincente 
Minelli,  and  though  pleasing,  has  not 
the  lightsome  quality  of  the  first. 
Leslie  Caron,  as  the  governess,  is 
charming  but  not  more.  One  misses 
her  delightful  dancing  in  An  American 
in  Paris.  That  is  her  forte  and  she 
should  be  allowed  to  indulge  it  and 
us.  Farley  Granger  as  the  grown-up 
Tommy  is  adequate,  but  a special 
word  should  go  to  Ricky  Nelson  as 
the  twelve-year-old  Tommy.  He  was 
really  good. 

The  final  episode  of  the  trio  is 
“Equilibrium”,  also  directed  by  Rein- 
hardt and  is  concerned  with  a trapeze 
artist  (Kirk  Douglas),  who  has  been 
the  cause  of  the  death  of  a former 
partner  and.  is  consequently  out  of 
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fortune  until  he  meets  Nina  (Pier 
Angeli),  who,  out  of  devotion  to  him 
for  rehabilitating  her  after  a distress- 
ing past  in  a concentration  camp, 
agrees  to  put  herself  in  his  hands  and 
learn  to  swing  through  the  air  in 
breath-taking  swoops.  It  is  all  very 
exciting  and  glamorous  but  is  much 
too  long  drawn-out  and  lacks  the 
lightness  of  touch  which  such  a story 
demands.  Pier  Angeli  is  quite  wasted 
and  badly  photographed  and  Kirk 
Douglas  is  melodramatic  and  morbid 
by  turns.  One  has  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity to  admire  his  magnificent 
physique  as  he  poses  in  his  acrobat’s 
costume  and  one  must  also  admire 
the  clever  doubling  in  the  actual 
trapeze  scenes.  Beautifully  photo- 
graphed. 

A pleasantly  entertaining  film, 
inevitably  unequal  in  the  balance  of 
its  parts.  For  me  the  first  part  is  the 
best.  Doubtless  others  will  have 
other  preferences.  It  could  possibly 
be  suitable  for  some  family  audiences, 
but  the  sophistication  of  the  second 
part  and  the  breath-taking  atmos- 
phere of  the  third  part  might  disturb 
some  young  people. 

V. 

PICK-UP  ON  SOUTH  STREET 

Starring:  Jean  Peters,  Richard 

Widmark  and  Thelma  Ritter. 
Director:  Samuel  Fuller.  A 

20th  Century-Fox  Film.  Certifi- 
cate-. A.  Category : B.  Running 
time : 80  minutes. 

A cheap  pickpocket  on  the 
New  York  Subway  finds  himself  in 
possession  of  a piece  of  film  for  which 
both  the  F.B.I.  and  the  Communists 
are  anxiously  seeking.  After  a 
considerable  amount  of  byplay 
between  the  brutal  police  and  the 
wide  pickpocket,  not  to  mention  a 
somewhat  rapid  declension  into 
affection  for  the  pickpocket  on  the 
part  of  the  girl  whose  bag  he  had 
robbed,  the  cheap  crook  secures  the 
film  and  hands  the  Communist  over  to 
the  authorities. 


The  film  is  technically  well  made 
and  the  acting  of  all  the  principals  is 
well  above  average.  There  are, 
however,  one  or  two  intriguing  things 
about  the  film:  the  theme  would  seem 
to  be  that  the  police  will  overlook 
crime  in  order  to  capture  Communists; 
further,  the  girl,  whose  expensive 
pent-house  abode  suggests  a form  of 
income  not  above  reproach,  takes  a 
long  time  before  she  discovers  that  her 
employers  are  traitors.  Her  sudden 
passion  for  the  crook  is  difficult  to 
explain,  even  on  gangster  film 
standards.  Some  three  or  four  evident 
cuts  in  the  film  suggest  that  our 
Censors  found  the  implied  brutality 
too  much  for  the  British  public.  The 
resulting  film  is  not  without  its 
entertaining  qualities  but  it  leaves  a 
lot  to  puzzle  the  thoughtful. 

V. 

DANGEROUS  CROSSING 

Starring:  Jeanne  Crain,  Michael 

Rennie.  Director:  Joseph  M. 

Newman.  20th  Century-Fox. 
Certificate:  A.  Category:  B. 

Running  time-.  go  minutes 
approximately . 

Dangerous  Crossing  is  not  nearly 
so  dangerous  or  so  thrilling  as  I had 
hoped.  In  fact,  the  story  which  deals 
with  the  attempt  to  persuade  a rich 
heiress  that  her  husband  never  came 
aboard  for  the  crossing,  itself  misses 
the  boat.  It  is  the  extended  story  of 
what  was  once  an  exciting  radio 
tale.  There  is  nothing  much  new  in 
it,  but  the  possibilities  are  there, 
with  disappearing  cabins,  husbands 
and  luggage;  mysterious  phone  calls 
in  the  fog,  from  a husband  who 
appears  in  the  opening  scene  and 
reappears  only  in  the  closing  one. 
Still,  for  all  that,  it  is  quite  good 
stuff,  which  will  thrill  in  a mild  way. 
The  lead  is  full  of  the  Michael 
Rennie  charm,  but  Jeanne  Crain  does 
not  manage  to  put  across  her  fear 
sufficiently  well. 

M. 
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THE  WAY  OF  A GAUCHO 

Starring:  Rory  Calhoun,  Gene  Tierney, 
Richard  Boone.  Director:  Jacques 
Tourneur.  20th  Century-Fox. 
Technicolor.  Certificate-.  U. 
Category:  B.  Running  time : 

91  minutes. 

There  is  a charm  about  this  picture. 
It  is  set  in  the  most  lovely  Argentine 
countryside,  with  some  wonderful 
colour  photography,  and  as  a result, 
the  “sameness”  of  some  of  the  other 
pictures  of  this  nature  is  avoided. 
The  Gaucho,  who  lived  on  the 
Pampas  and  loved  every  blade  of 
grass  on  it,  was  like  many  others  in 
the  world  civilized  out  of  existence. 
The  dislike  of  being  civilized,  and 
the  natural  goodness  which  demands 
honour  for  one’s  friends,  lead  Martin, 
the  hero  of  this  tale  to  kill  a man. 
He  is  put  in  the  army  as  a result, 
hates  it  and  the  officer,  escapes,  is 
chased,  falls  in  love  and  so  on. 
There  is  plenty  of  good  riding,  and 
fast  exciting  action,  though  the  cattle 
stampede  towards  the  end  lacks  real 
drama. 

My  main  interest  centred  upon  the 
introduction  of  a religious  theme 
toward  the  end,  when  Martin  falls  in 
love  with  and  wishes  to  marry  Teresa. 
As  he  is  being  hunted,  they  go  :n 
secret  to  Father  Fernandez,  to  get 
married.  He  refuses  on  account  of 
the  murder  committed  by  Martin,  but 
agrees  to  perform  the  ceremony 
later,  if  he  will  go  to  confession  first. 
This  is  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
militia,  and  we  next  gather  that 
Teresa  is  going  to  have  a child. 
Things  go  from  bad  to  worse. 
Each  time  they  try  to  get  married, 
something  or  somebody  turns  up  to 
prevent  it,  so  that  Fr.  Fernandez  has 
a busy  time  trying  to  get  them  into  a 
state  of  grace.  It  is  a pity  the  final 
scene,  when  Martin  comes  as  a free 
man  to  marry  in  the  church,  falls  flat. 
To  those  who  are  not  Catholics,  the 
attitude  may  seem  to  be  one  of 
taking  God  too  much  for  granted, 
But  to  my  mind,  this  glimpse  of 
religion,  the  deep  background  to 


most  Latin  races,  is  the  sort  which 
will  do  most  good  in  the  film  world. 

M. 

ALWAYS  A BRIDE 

Starring:  Peggy  Cummins,  Terence 

Morgan  and  Ronald  Squire,  with. 
James  Hayter  and  Marie  Lohr. 
Director:  Ralph  Smart.  A Clarion 
Picture.  Certificate : A.  Cate- 
gory : B . Running  time : 83 

minutes. 

If  you  can  take  the  old  story  about 
the  confidence  tricksters  and  the 
gullible  public  on  the  Riviera  and  the- 
girl  who  wants  to  go  straight  you  will 
probably  be  satisfied  with  Always  A 
Bride.  The  dose  is  made  very  easy 
for  you  in  this  case  for  you  have  the 
impeccable  acting  of  Ronald  Squire, 
the  husky  charm  of  Peggy  Cummins 
as  well  as  a Terence  Morgan  who 
reveals  quite  a gift  for  light  comedy. 
Add  to  that,  vignettes  by  Charles 
Goldner,  Marie  Lohr;  and  David 
Hurst,  and  you  have  a film  which, 
while  blatantly  materialistic  and 
amoral,  is  not  to  be  taken  seriously 
and  is  deliciously  entertaining.  For 
those  who  look  below  the  surface, 
there  is  a good  word  put  in  for  the 
security  and  peace  of  the  unadventur- 
ous but  honest  routine  of  life  in 
Suburbia. 

V. 

POWDER  RIVER 

Starring:  Rory  Calhoun,  Corinne 

Calvet,  Cameron  Mitchell  and 
Penny  Edwards.  Director:  Louis 
King.  A 20th  Century-Fox  Film. 
Certificate : U.  Category : B. 

Running  time : 78  minutes. 

One  wonders  at  the  ethics  which 
allowed  even  an  1875  vintage 
American  Mayor  to  swear  a man  as 
marshal  whose  only  object  is  revenge; 
there  is  also  the  nice  point  about  a 
man  with  an  incurable  disease 
inciting  another  to  shoot  him  so  that 
he  will  be  saved  suicide.  It  is  true 
those  were  pioneering  days  in  the 
primitive  West,  but  it  is  our 
impressionable-  modern  youngsters 
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•who  see  the  films  today.  One  has 
noticed  a toughening-up  process  in 
many  recent  Westerns  which  is  not 
altogether  healthy.  The  romantic 
quality  of  the  early  variety  is 
giving  place  to  the  modem 
sophisticated,  smart-cracking,  belly- 
punching  types  which  are  simply 
Commando  stuff  dressed  up  in  chaps 
and  cowboy  hats. 

The  story  is  of  the  gold-prospector 
-who  turns  marshal  to  avenge  his 
friend’s  death  and  finds  the  killer  is 
another  friend.  The  acting  rather 
better  than  in  most  Westerns  of  this 
type : Corinne  Calvet  makes  a con- 
vincing French  dance  saloon  pro- 
prietress and  Cameron  Mitchell  is 
more  than  usually  convincing  as  the 
quick-shooting  renegade  doctor. 

Colourful  but  corny. 

V. 

THE  GLASS  WALL 

Starring:  Vittorio  Gassmann,  Gloria 
Grahame  with  Anne  Robinson, 
Douglas  Spencer  and  Jerry  Paris. 
Director:  Maxwell  Shane.  A 

Columbia  Picture.  Certificate : 
A.  Category:  B.  Running 

time : 80  minutes. 

Since  Carol  Reed  made  Odd  Man 
Out  many  directors  have  tried  and 
failed  to  copy  his  success  in  that 
superlatively  good  "man-on-the-run” 
story.  The  Glass  Wall,  the  latest 
of  the  series,  has  much  to  commend 
it — the  excellent  playing  of  Vittorio 
Gassmann,  the  location  camera  work 
in  New  York,  the  story  of  a Displaced 
Person  on  the  run  from  the  U.S.A. 
Immigration  authorities  but  the 
thing  is  handled  so  naively,  it  is  so  full 
of  unnecessary7  improbabilities,  that  it 
sinks  to  the  rank  of  a conventional 
thriller. 

The  manner  in  which  displaced 
persons  seeking  entry  to  the  U.S.A. 
are  treated  makes  one  wonder  whether 
"this  film  is  intended  to  discourage 
them.  The  curious  law  which  says 
"that  if  the  excluded  refugee  who  has 
jumped  the  ship  to  search  for  the 
friend  who  will  vouch  for  him  does  not 


return  before  7 a.m.  he  will  be 
deported,  hardly  seems  hospitable. 

There  are  the  customary7  characters 
one  expects  to  find  in  such  a story, 
the  down-and-out  girl  who  befriends 
the  runaway;  the  grasping  landlady 
who  puts  the  police  on  the  track;  the 
good-hearted  stage  girl,  the  tough 
brother,  the  former  paratrooper  who 
gives  up  the  chance  of  a job  in  order 
to  search  for  the  refugee.  The  latter, 
in  spite  of  a serious  wound  in  the 
side,  manages  to  survive  several 
fights,  hours  of  running  through  the 
streets  and  finally  runs  to  the  top  of 
the  United  Rations  Building  (the 
glass  wall)  where  he  threatens  to 
commit  suicide  but  by  a fluke  falls  on 
the  right  side  of  the  wall  as  his  friends 
come  to  rescue  him. 

There  are  impassioned  speeches  on 
behalf  of  displaced  persons  and  an 
attack  on  soul-killing  factory  routines 
as  the  cause  of  girls  taking  to  crime. 
Altogether,  a social  document  which 
has  forgotten  to  be  precise. 
Nevertheless,  entertaining  in  an  un- 
exacting kind  of  way. 

V. 


Vittorio  Gassmann  and  Gloria  Grahame 


in  "The  Glass  Wall" 
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THE  RED  BERET 

Starring:  Alan  Ladd,  Leo  Genn  and 
Susan  Stephen,  with  Harry 
Andrews,  Donald  Houston,  Patric 
Doonan  and  Stanley  Baker. 
Director:  Terence  Young.  A 

Columbia  Picture.  Certificate : 
U.  Category : B.  Running 

time : 88  minutes. 

This  is  a disappointing  film.  After 
much  expectation  engendered  by 
trade  publicity  and  the  memory  of 
similar  films  about  other  sections  of 
the  fighting  forces  one  feels  let  down 
when  the  reality  proves  to  be  a 
B.O.P.  concoction,  untidily  put 
together  with  a collection  of  well- 
known  types  that  have  done  brave 
duty  for  so  many  other  wartime 
films.  There  is  the  fire-eating  Scottish 
R.S.M.;  the  truculent  and  taciturn 
American  hiding  his  past  under  an 
assumed  name,  there  is  the  Irishman, 
the  Welshman  and  the  Cockney;  the 
matey  Commanding  Officer  and  thd 
girl  in  the  W.A.A.F.  who  has  a 
cottage  conveniently  near  to  the 
Training  School  and  is  suitably 
British  in  her  attitude  to  the 
American.  There  is  a daring  raid 
upon  a radar  station  in  Occupied 
France;  there  is  a more  important 
raid  on  an  airfield  in  North  Africa 
which  is  held  against  great  odds  until 
the  arrival  of  a Scottish  armoured 
outfit  who  come,  heralded  by  the  bag- 
pipes as  the  Scottish  R.S.M.  gallantly 
dies. 

In  other  words,  here  is  the  stuff 
which  boys  of  all  ages  will  eagerly  lap 
up  but  which  the  intelligent  film-goer 
will  sigh  over  when  he  hears  the 
juvenile  dialogue  (script  obviously  by 
an  American : no  Briton  would  dare 
make  so  many  cracks  qbout  the 
Yanks)  and  feel  irritated  by  when  he 
sees  the  very  bad  photography  and 
notices  the  appalling  sound  effects.  In 
an  attempt,  presumably,  to  give  us 
at  least  the  aural  part  of  a 3D  film, 
we  are  treated  to  disjointed  sounds 
which  come  first  from  one  side  of  the 


screen,  then  from  the  other  until  one 
realises  that  it  is  not  a defect  in  the 
wiring  but  a too-clever  effort  to  be 
too  realistic.  It  is  fatuous  to  pretend 
that  the  disembodied  voices  can, 
even  in  a true  3D  film,  convince  the 
senses  of  actuality : there  is  a limit 
to  what  the  medium  of  film  can  do 
and  the  wise  artist  is  the  one  who 
knows  the  limitations  of  his  medium. 

The  camera  work  was  surprisingly 
poor.  Deep  focus  should  surely  have 
been  used  in  a story  of  this  kind 
where,  to  pick  out  the  star  in  close- 
ups  and  leave  the  rest  as  fuzzy  as  the 
sound  is  to  lose  the  balance  required 
in  a semi-documentary  film.  After 
the  magnificent  colour  work  of  the 
Coronation  films  against  all  weather 
hazards,  the  depressing  effects  in  The 
Red  Beret  cause  one  to  think  of 
faulty  technical  equipment,  for  there 
seemed  to  be  no  intrinsically  artistic 
reason  for  the  general  woolliness  of 
this  film. 

The  acting,  apart  from  Alan  Ladd’s 
notorious  dead  pan  routine,  was 
adequate;  Leo  Genn  suggesting  the 
development  of  character  in  his 
Commanding  Officer  and  Susan 
Stephen  managing  something  more 
than  the  average  female  support 
common  to  this  type  of  film.  The 
remainder  of  the  cast  fitted  their 
parts  within  the  limits  imposed  by 
the  hackneyed  script.  An  exciting 
story  which  misses  fire  disappoint- 
ingly. 

B. 


October  FOCUS 

Next  month’s  Focus  will  have 
special  articles  dealing  with  the 
classic  films  stored  in  the  National 
Film  Library  and  the  programmes  of 
the  National  Film  Theatre.  Vintage 
films : Old  Wine  in  New  Bottles. 

November  Focus  will  concentrate 
on  T.V.  and  3D  developments. 

December  Focus  will  have  special 
articles  about-  Children  and  Cinema. 
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THUNDER  BAY 

Starring:  James  Stewart,  Joanne  Dru, 
Dan  Duryea,  Gilbert  Roland. 
Director:  Anthony  Mann.  Distrib- 
utors: G.F.D.  Certificate:  U. 

Category:  B.  Running  time: 

102  minutes. 

This  is  a "man  against  nature" 
story.  As  a sub-plot  it  also  introduces 
the  "progress  is  inevitable"  school  of 
thought;  in  this  case,  a community 
of  Louisiana  fisher  folk  who  do  not 
want  their  fishing  village  turned  into 
an  oil  mining  centre.  If  the  types 
who  rush  to  the  village  are  anything 
to  go  by,  one  may  well  sympathise 
with  the  fisherfolk  and  think  that 
progress  is  dear  at  the  price.  There 
are  the  elements  inseparable  from 
such  a story;  the  tough  man  set  on 
his  visionary  purpose,  this  time  the 
sinking  of  a steel  platform  into  the 
sea  to  enable  oil  to  be  drawn  from  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean;  the  workers  who 
make  things  difficult  but  who  change 
with  surprising  volatility  when  they 
are  harangued;  the  Board  which 
withdraws  its  support  and  the  fight 
against  time,  the  attempt  at  sabotage; 
the  fight  between  the  two  tough 
friends  and  the  final  champagne  all 
round.  The  photography,  in 
technicolor,  is  good,  the  acting 
satisfactory,  with  James  Stewart 
giving  a well-known  and  safe 
portrayal  from  his  repertoire.  A 
corny  story  but  safe  for  the  devotees. 

V. 

BY  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE 
SILVERY  MOON 

Starring:  Doris  Day  and  Gordon 

MacRae.  Director:  David  Butler. 
A Warner  Bros.  Picture.  Techni- 
color. Certificate:  U.  Category: 
C.  Running  time ; ioo  minutes. 

We  have  seen  this  team  of  players, 
including  Leon  Ames,  Rosemary 
DeCamp,  Billy  Gray  and  Russell 
Arms  in  much  the  same  kind  of  story 
in  On  Moonlight  Bay.  It  was  a 
cheerful,  unimportant,  colourful  piece 
of  musical  and  as  such,  useful  for  the 


uncritical  family  audience.  You  may 
remember  Billy  Gray  as  the  young 
brother  who  blackmailed  his  way 
through  the  film;  this  time  his  line  is 
Private  Eye  and  he  has  a lovely  time 
imitating  Sherlock  Holmes.  He  also 
has  a pet  turkey  named  Gregory  who 
contrives  to  avoid  being  cooked  and 
lives,  we  hope,  to  appear  in  another 
film.  He  is  quite  a find. 

The  singing  is  of  that  agonising 
tortured  technique  which  is  now 
considered  bang  on  by  our  teen-agers. 
Whether  it  is  fundamentally  more 
objectionable  than  the  brassy 
trumpetings  which  the  pantomime 
girls  affected  when  I was  young,  I am 
unprepared  to  say.  In  both  cases  lots 
of  people  have  seemed  to  like  it,  so 
what  is  a poor  fellow  with  a musical 
ear  to  do? 

One  is  not  quite  sure  whether  the 
pretended  disapproval  of  the  idea  of 
divorce  in  the  twenties  which  is 
incidental  to  the  story,  is  not 
presented  as  just  another  of  the  old- 
fashioned  ideas  which  went  with  the 
sartorial  fashions  of  those  days.  I 
suppose  we  must  be  grateful  that  it 
is  at  least  frowned  on  for  the  sake  of 
the  film.  One  could  wish  that  it  was 
really  recognised  as  the  social  dead 
end  it  is.  V. 


A CHALLENGE 

WILL  YOU  FIND  US  A NEW 
READER? 

If  each  reader  of  Focus  would 
undertake  to  buy  an  extra  copy  of 
the  review  for  the  next  six  months  it 
would  make  all  the  difference 
between  canrying  on  and  being 
carried  off.  As  you  will,  we  hope, 
have  noticed  in  the  last  two  issues, 
we  are  making  efforts  to  give  Focus 
a new  feel,  confident  that  people  will 
be  willing  to  buy  and  read  it  once 
they  have  been  introduced.  May  we 
challenge  you  to  undertake  this  not 
too  expensive  piece  of  Catholic 
action  and  so  give  us  the  chance  of 
continuing  to  serve  the  Church  in  this 
most  important  field? 
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ANYTHING  CAN  HAPPEN 
Starring:  Jose  Ferrer,  Kim  Hunter  and 
Kurt  Kaznar.  Director:  George 
Seaton.  A Paramount  Picture. 
Certificate : U . Category ; C. 

Running  time  : 94  minutes. 

To  give  a film  a title  like  this  is  to 
ask  for  a retort  which,  in  the  present 
case  will  remain  unspoken.  It  might 
give  the  impression  that  here  was  a 
film  of  action,  which  is  not  so.  It  is 
the  story  about  the  immigrant  who 
has  nothing  but  his  good  intentions 
to  recommend  him  as  a future  citizen 
of  the  U.S.A.  but  who  makes  good 
and  makes  money  (which  is  often 
thought  to  be  the  same  thing)  in  a 
remarkably  short  space  of  time. 
There  is  one  pleasant  aphorism  which 
is  uttered  by  the  passport  official 
when  he  says  to  the  tongue-tied 
Georgian,  "we  are  all  foreigners  here; 
you  happen  to  be  the  latest  arrival." 

Jose  Ferrer  gives  a finished 
performance  as  the  latest  arrival;  Kim 
Hunter,  that  refreshingly  natural 
actress,  provides  the  girl-friend 
element  necessary  to  such  a story 
and  Kurt  Kaznar,  a large-sized  but 
very  affable  new-comer  to  films,  is 
amusing  as  a Turk  who  knows 
English  very  good  and  is  expert  on 
most  things.  An  amusing,  light- 
weight,  family  film.  V. 

THE  VANQUISHED 
Starring:  John  Payne,  Jan  Sterling, 
Coleen  Gray,  Lyle  Bettgerand, 
Willard  Parker.  Director:  Edward 
Ludwig.  A Paramount  Picture. 
Technicolor.  Certificate : U. 

Category : C.  Running  time : 

87  minutes. 

An  American  friend  recently  told 
me  that  this  film  would  give  me  a fair 
picture  of  the  administration  of 
many  Southern  towns  after  the 
American  Civil  War.  If  the  picture 
is  a true  one,  it  is  matched  by  the 
treatment  being  doled  out  to  many 
defeated  countries  now  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Which  is  only  to  say 
that  human  nature  is  very  similar, 


basically,  wherever  it  is  found  and 
that  man  is  capable  of  much 
inhumanity  to  man. 

The  story  tells  of  a bad 
Administrator  at  a time  when  even 
the  good  ones  collected  taxes  by 
depriving  the  landowners  of  their 
property.  There  is  a Southern  ex- 
major who  seems  to  be  collaborating 
with  the  conquerors  but  is  secretly  on 
the  side  of  his  own  people  etc.  etc. 
The  trouble  with  this  kind  of  film  is 
that  there  is  too  much  film  machinery 
and  too  little  character  development 
so  that  one  wonders  what  all  the  fuss 
is  about.  John  Wayne  is  an 
unrelievedly  gloomy  hero  and  the  best 
thing  in  the  picture  are  the  horses 
who,  as  always,  look  magnificent  as 
they  charge  from  place  to  place,  which 
they  do  on  the  slightest  provocation 
throughout  the  film.  V. 

MAN  ON  A TIGHTROPE 
Starring:  Fredric  March,  Terry  Moore, 
Gloria  Grahame,  C a-m  e r o n 
Mitchell,  Adolphe  Menjou  and 
Robert  Beatty.  Director:  Elia 

Kazan.  A 20th  Century-Fox 
Picture.  Certificate-.  A.  Cate- 
gory; B.  Running  time ; 104 

minutes. 

The  review  of  this  film  was 
unfortunately  mislaid  at  the  time  of 
its  showing.  To  make  our  list  as 
complete  as  possible  and  because  it  is 
a useful  picture  to  consider  we  append 
the  following  few  remarks. 

One  of  the  few  convincing  stories 
about  Iron  Curtain  countries  to  come 
out  of  Hollywood.  A Czechoslovakian 
circus  proprietor  plans  a daring 
escape  across  the  border.  A fine 
performance  from  Fredric  March 
in  the  chief  role  with  excellent 
support  from  a loyal  and  competent 
cast.  The  political  scenes  are  more 
true  to  life  than  most.  Some 
beautiful  scenery  and  magnificent 
photography  (by  George  Krause),  one 
shot  especially  attractive,  that  of  a 
couple  of  swimmers  moving  down  the 
fast  waters  of  the  Moldau.  The 
circus  scenes  also  very  well  done. 

V. 
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The  HEART  of  the  MATTER 


—THE  BOOK  AND 
THE  FILM 

The  little  boat  slipped  along  on 
green  Thames  water.  On  the  right 
was  Shepperton  with  its  fabulous  sets 
and  armies  of  technicians;  on  the  left 
was  the  little  village  of  Chertsey. 

“Mr.  More  O’Ferrall,”  I said, 
“tell  me  about  ‘the  Heart  of  the 
Matter’.”  And  I rested  on  the  oars. 
It  was  at  least,  I thought,  an  original 
way  to  interview  a film  director. 
Take  him  on  the  water  and  ask  him 
questions. 

“Ian  Dalrymple  was,  of  course,  the 
producer  and  he  and  I read  Graham 
Greene’s  novel.  Strong  stuff  and 
could  we  film  it?” 

“Did  you  choose  It  because  you  are 
a Catholic  and  the  novel  was  written 
by  a Catholic?”  I asked. 

“Not  primarily,”  he  answered,  “it 
was  a book  which  appeared  to  be 
photogenic,  as  so  many  of  Greene’s 
books  are.”  I splashed  my  hands  in 
the  water.  “But  wasn’t  it  rather  a 
controversial  book  to  choose,”  I 
suggested. 

He  smiled.  “In  many  ways  it  was. 
But  the  controversy  was  not  the 
motive  in  choosing  the  book.  The 
book  was  chosen  for  the  film  because 
of  the  human  problem  it  posed.  You 
see  the  problem  is  real;  and  so  are 
the  characters,  and  so  is  the  language 
they  speak.  The  solution  of  the 
problem  in  the  film  is  not  identical 
with  Greene’s  solution  in  the  book. 
You  see  what  goes  on  paper  does  not 
always  go  on  the  screen.  The  two 
media  are  essentially  distinct.  Books 
bind  a reader’s  imagination  in  terms 
of  past  experience.  Films  take  place 
in  the  present.  They  make  visual 
images  for  the  audience.  Good  films 
make  images  which  are  striking.  And 
so  I have  to  think  in  terms  of  visual 
presentation.” 
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ALAN  KEENAN 

“Might  I ask,”  I said,  “in  what 
particular  ways  the  medium  of  film 
caused  distortion  of  the  book  ? ’ ' 

“Of  course,”  he  answered,  “but 
don’t  call  it  distortion;  call  it  transla- 
tion. Call  it  the  means  by  which  I 
re-phrase  the  thoughts  in  a writer’s, 
mind  in  terms  of  visual  imagery 
calculated  to  catch  the  interest  of  an 
audience  which  pays  to  see  a film 
and  wants  value  for  its  money.  And 
in  particular  there  were  two' 
examples  in  my  film  where,  for 
reasons  of  visual  aesthetics  a different 
slant  had  to  be  given.  In  the  first 
place  the  account  in  the  book  of 
Scobie’s  sacrilegious  Communion  was. 
not  shown  visually.  To  a non- 
Catholic  audience  this  would  not 
have  much  significance,  if  for  no' 
other  reason  than  that  only  a 
relatively  small  proportion  of  film- 
goers  do  in  fact  attend  the  Anglican 
service  of  Communion.  Still  less, 
would  they  appreciate  the  Catholic 
mystery  of  the  Real  Presence. 
Similarly  a Confessional  scene  in 
church  would  mean  nothing.  Visually 
it  would  not  catch  for  the  simple- 
reason  that  it  would  not  be  a cue  for 
any  past  experience.  The  public 
would  be  baffled.  They  are  not 
baffled  nearly  so  much  in  the  book, 
for  in  the  book  the  writer  has  words- 
to  spare  to  create  the  scene.  You 
have  three  hours  or  twenty-four  to 
spare  to  read  the  book  but  not  much 
more  than  a hundred  minutes  to  see- 
the picture. 

“In  the  second  place  Scobie  does. 
not  die  by  his  own  hand  in  the  film. 
For  though  my  company  buys  the 
book  it  does  not  buy  chapter  and 
verse;  and,  after  consultation  with 
the  author,  we  are  entitled  to  choose 
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that  solution  which  seems  most  in 
harmony  with  the  interpretation  that 
producer  and  director  place  on  the 
script,  and  both  myself  and  Ian 
Dalrymple  think  that  our  solution  is 
in  harmony  with  Scobie’s  problem  as 
we  saw  and  created  it  on  the  screen." 

The  interview  was  over  and  I 
turned  the  boat  towards  land.  I 
thought,  as  one  of  the  two  priests 
who  had  advised  on  the  film,  of  what 
sort  of  impact  it  would  have  on  the 


large  numbers  of  people  who  would 
see  it. 

The  film  has  not  yet  been  released 
and  very  few  have  seen  it.  Only 
those  who  have  been  concerned  with 
it  have  seen  it  so  far. 

I remember  asking  Miss  Elizabeth 
Allan  (who  plays  the  part  of  Scobie’s 
wife)  what  she  thought  about  The 
Heart  of  the  Matter. 

"I  was  quite  overwhelmed,"  she 
said,  "and  so  was  everybody  else." 


Focus  Reporter  Visits  the  Holy 
Ghost  Fathers 


Today  more  and  more  religious 
orders  are  realising  the  power  of  the 
film  as  a means  of  spreading  the 
Faith,  and  incidentally,  of  raising 
money  for  their  work;  but  it  was, 
nevertheless,  quite  a surprise  to  dis- 
cover that,  at  last  month’s  Vocations 
Exhibition,  over  forty  different  films 
made  by  or  for  religious  orders  were 
being  shown. 

Among  the  more  successful  of  these 
was  Kilimanjaro  Mission  sponsored  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  Fathers. 

But  films,  as  I discovered  recently 
on  a visit  to  the  Order’s  house  for  late 
vocations  near  Bromley,  are  no  new 
departure  ‘for  this,  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  African  Missionary  Orders. 
Years  before  the  last  war,  way  back 
in  the  thirties,  they  assembled  a 
mobile  film  unit.  Heading  the  unit 
was  Father  Forman  with  two 
assistants  and  two  GB  film  projectors. 
With  three  films,  The  Noblest  Call. 
which  tells  the  story  of  the  training 
of  a Father  at  the  Order’s  College  at 
Castlehead;  a film  on  the  life  of  St. 
Therese  of  Lisieux,  and  another  on 
the  life  of  St.  Bernadette,  they  toured 
the  countryside  giving  shows  in 
parish  halls  and  schools  until  the  out- 
break of  war.  With  the  war  the 
activities  of  the  unit  had  to  be 
curtailed  and,  when  the  difficulties  of 
giving  shows  in  halls  without 


adequate  black-out  became  too  great, 
finally  ceased.  In  1941  the  unit  was 
disbanded  and  the  projectors  were 
sold  to  the  Air  Force  Welfare  Fund. 

Now  the  Holy  Ghost  Fathers  are 
planning  to  start  up  their  mobile  unit 
again  with  a new  GB  Bell  & Howell 
film  projector  and  a film  strip 
projector  for  their  excellent  collection 
of  coloured  transparencies.  Father 
Forman  died  during  the  war,  but  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  Film  Apostolate 
has  been  taken  over  by  the  present 
Provincial  of  the  Order,  the  Very 
Rev.  Father  Duddy. 

Fr.  Duddy  is  a firm  believer  in 
film,  particularly  for  explaining  their 
work  to  the  children  of  today,  and  he 
is  making  big  plans  for  his  film  unit, 
which  he  hopes  to  have  "on  the 
road”  in  September.  Old  films,  which 
of  course  were  silent,  are  being  re- 
edited,  and  their  programme  now 
includes  the  fine  modern  sound  film 
in  colour,  Kilimanjaro  Mission , 
referred  to  above,  made  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  American  Province.  In 
the  not  too  distant  future,  Fr.  Duddy 
hopes  that  it  may  be  possible  to 
sponsor  a film  on  the  work  of  the 
English  Province  in  Sierra  Leone  and 
Nigeria — but  that  of  course  depends 
on  . . . Yes,  the  old  story,  making  a 
film  is  an  expensive  business.  (What 
about  it,  readers  of  Focus?) 
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In  the  meantime,  Kilimanjaro 
Mission  is  a film  well  worth  seeing.  It 
tells  the  story  of  the  life  and  work  of 
a Holy  Ghost  Father  from  the  time 
of  his  ordination  and  departure  for  the 
mission  fields  of  East  Africa.  But 
unlike  so  many  films  on  similar 
subjects,  this  one  is  packed  full  of 
interest.  For  not  only  do  we  see  how 
the  Missionaries  work,  from  the 
building  oi  churches  and  schools  to 
the  day-to-day  administration  of  the 
Sacraments,  often  under  almost 
impossible  conditions;  we  also  see 
the  background  of  the  work  of  the 
Missions,  the  country  they  work  in, 
how  the  African  lives  and  plays,  how 
he  grows  and  markets  his  food,  and 
something  of  the  intricate  irrigation 
system  he  has  evolved.  All  this  and 
a great  deal  more  is  contained  in 
Kilimanjaro  Mission.  But  perhaps 
more  important  than  this,  the  film 
shows  us  that  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  Fathers  is  not  just  a matter  of 
bringing  the  Faith  to  the  Africans. 
Through  their  schools  and  seminaries, 
built  by  the  Africans  themselves,  the 
Fathers  are  giving  to  . the  ordinary 
African  the  opportunity,  not  only  of 


a general  education,  but  also  of  train- 
ing as  Catechists  and  Priests,  who  in 
their  turn  will  carry  on  the  work  of 
uniting  their  own  people  with  us  in 
the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ. 

It  is  impossible  to  overstress  the 
importance  of  this  film  for  Catholics. 
Africa  today  is  a continent  full  of 
problems.  In  S.  Africa,  in  the  Gold 
Coast,  in  Kenya,  in  Tanganyika  and 
other  parts  the  growing  consciousness 
of  the  African  is  casting  a shadow, 
which  only  great  wisdom  and  under- 
standing will  resolve  peacefully. 

In  Kenya,  force  may  be  necessary 
to  stamp  out  the  evil  of  the  Mau  Mau. 
But  compulsion,  even  though  neces- 
sary, is  a negative  thing.  When  order 
is  restored  a positive  action  must  take 
its  place,  and  it  is  the  Missionaries 
like  the  Holy  Ghost  Fathers  who  will 
show  the  Africans  a way  of  life 
compatible  with  the  dignity  of  man. 

I would  strongly  urge  every  school 
and  parish  priest  who  can  to  show  this 
film,  which  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Very  Rev.  Father 
Provincial,  The  Holy  Ghost  Fathers, 
Hadlow,  Bickley,  Kent. 

W.  L. 


FILM  STRIPS 

Bethlehem  (20  fr. ) ; The  Crucifixion 
(32  fr.);  The  Divine  Challenge 
(33  fr-)i  To  Seek  and  To  Save 

(27  fr.). 

These  are  four  typical  strips  from 
the  catalogue  of  the  Church  Army 
Lantern  and  Cinema  Department,  14 
Edgware  Road,  W.2.  They  are 
intended  to  be  used  for  religious 
instruction  and  as  such  will  be  found 
useful  by  others  than  those  of  the 
denomination  for  which  they  were 
produced.  The  drawings  have  been 
made  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  J.  R. 
Burgess  and  Mr.  Harold  Copping.  We 
cannot  say  that  the  water  colours  are 
of  very  high  artistic  merit;  they 
remind  one  too  often  of  what  is 


known  as  "repository  art".  For 
children  there  is  too  much  detail  in 
the  pictures;  teachers  are  well  aware 
of  the  distracting  quality  of  items  in 
picture  which  have  no  necessary 
bearing  on  the  main  subject 
illustrated. 

Bethlehem  covers  the  Nativity 
from  the  Annunciation  to  the  Finding 
in  the  Temple;  The  Crucifixion  covers 
the  Passion  from  the  ascent  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives  on  Palm  Sunday;  To 
Seek  and  To  Save  treats  of  certain 
parables  such  as  The  Lost  Sheep  and 
The  Lost  Piece  of  Silver:  The  Divine 
Challenge  pictures  Our  Lord’s 
influence  on  his  own  generation. 
Each  strip  has  a Book  of  Notes, 
compiled  in  some  cases  from  the 
Scriptures  and  in  others  from  original 
sources. 


J.  A.  V.  B. 
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“Focus”  Competition 

Not  one  letter  came  in  as  a result 
of  our  offer  of  a guinea  prize  for  the 
best  letter  each  month  on  the  subject 
of  cinema.  Perhaps  it  was  because 
August  is  the  holiday  month  and 
people  are  too  concerned  with  relax- 
ing to  be  drawn  into  the  painful 
processes  of  thought.  However,  the 


offer  remains  open.  There  are  two 
sections  in  the  competition : one 

guinea  for  the  best  letter  by  a person 
under  16  years  of  age  and  one  guinea 
for  the  best  letter  by  an  adult.  Each 
letter  should  be  accompanied  by  the 
coupon  printed  on  the  inside  back 
page  of  the  cover  and  should  reach 
us,  at  latest,  by  the  ioth  of  the 
month. 


Some  Films  Reviewed 


NOTE.  Inclusion  in  this  list  does 
not  connote  positive  recommendation. 
Headers  are  reminded  to  refer  to  the 
full  review  when  assessing  a film. 

Category  A,  indicates  adults  only; 
B,  adults  and  adolescents;  C,  family 
audiences;  D,  particularly  for 
children. 

Reviewed  in  "Focus”  (Vol.  VI, 
Nos.  5,  6,  7 and  8) 

Abbott  and  Costello 

Meet  Captain  Kidd  (B)  (158) 

Ad  Dei  Honorem  (B)  (114) 

Adorable  Creatures  (A)  (160) 

Altri  Tempi  (A)  (114) 

A Queen  is  Crowned  (C)  (156) 

Autobus  84.  (B)  (183) 

Battle  of  Stalingrad,  The  (A)  (113) 

Beggar’s  Opera,  The  (A)  (152) 

Beware,  My  Lovely  (A)  (178) 

Blueprint  for  Danger  (A)  (153) 

Captain's  Paradise,  The  (B)  (152) 

Cops  and  Robbers  (C)  (41) 

Crimson  Pirate,  The  (C)  (38) 

Cruel  Sea,  The  (B)  (107) 

Cruisin’  Down  the  River  (B)  (182) 

Desert  Rats , The  (B)  (130) 

Diary  of  a Country 

Priest  (B)  (112) 

Elizabeth  is  Queen  (C)  (156) 

Emperor' s Nightingale, 

The  (D)  (113) 

Final  Test,  The  (C)  (109) 

Forbidden  City  (B)  (40) 

Forever  Female  (B)  (180) 

Gala  Festival  (B)  (41) 

Genevieve  (B)  (160) 

Girls  of  Pleasure  Island, 

The  (B)  (159) 

Girls  of  the  Spanish 

Steps,  The  (B)  (160) 

Hitch-Hiker,  The  (A)  (180) 

House  of  Wax  (A)  (131) 

I Confess  (A)  (129) 

Impostor,  The  (B)  (133) 


Innocents  in  Paris  (A)  (178) 

Jack  McCall,  Desperado  (B)  (155) 

La  Forza  del  Destino  (B)  (in) 

Les  Jeux  Interdits  (A)  (39) 

Macdonald  of  the 

Canadian  Mounties  (B)  (181) 

Magic  Garden,  The  (C)  (114) 

Malta  Story  (B)  (165) 

Man  Behind  the  Gun, 

The  (B)  (132) 

Medium,  The  (A)  (in) 

Men  Against  the  Sun  (B)  (181) 

Miracle  of  Fatima,  The  (B)  (109) 

My  Cousin  Rachel  (B)  (34) 

My  Man  and  I (B)  (37) 

My  Son  John  (B)  (180) 

Naked  Spur,  The  (B)  (132) 

One-piece  Bathing  Suit, 

The  (B)  (32) 

Oracle,  The  (B)  (159) 

Pepe  le  Moko  (A)  (184) 

Peter  Pan  (D)  (no) 

Quai  De  Grenelle  (A)  (134) 

Sadko  (B)  (183) 

Salome  (A)  (179) 

Sangaree  ( B)  (181) 

Scared  Stiff  (B)  (182) 

Singlehanded  (A)  (155) 

Sniper,  The  (A)  (157) 

Split  Second  (B)  (177) 

Square  Ring,  The  (A)  (176) 

Stop,  You're  Killing  Me  (B)  (106) 

Story  of  Gilbert  and 

Sullivan,  The  (C)  (128) 

Strange  Fascination  (B)  (107) 

Titanic  (B)  (176) 

Tonight  We  Sing  (C)  (154) 

Top  of  the  Form  (B)  (109) 

Trouble  Along  the  Way  (B)  (158) 

Turn  the  Key  Softly  (B)  (130) 

Two  Pennyworth  of 

Hope  (B)  (133) 

Valley  of  Song  (C)  (157) 

War  of  the  Worlds,  The  (A)  (ro6) 

Young  Bess  . (C)  (153) 
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Book  Reviews 


The  Living  Room.  By  Graham 

Greene.  (Heinemann,  7/6d.) 

A first  play  from  the  pen  of 
Grahame  Greene  is  an  event  of  great 
importance.  The  publication  of  that 
play  is  hardly  less  important  than  its 
production  for  it  enables  a very  much 
wider  public  to  study  it.  Two  facts 
at  once  emerge  from  a reading  of  the 
play:  it  is  a first-class,  well-written, 
well-constructed  theatre  piece;  its 
characters  are,  in  a way  which  is  not 
true  of  the  same  writer’s  novels,  an 
odd  mixture  of  the  real  and  the 
unreal.  A further  fact  should, 
perhaps,  be  kept  in  mind:  Mr. 

Greene  has  never  claimed  the 
competence  of  the  trained  theologian 
despite  the  fact  that  many  of  his 
critics  have  invested  him  with  such  a 
mantle,  in  order,  presumably,  to 
have  the  satisfaction  of  tearing  it 
from  his  shoulders.  This  proviso  is 
necessary  if  one  is  to  arrive  at  a just 
estimate  of  the  play’s  worth. 

Certainly,  in  a fairly  comprehensive 
parochial  experience,  the  present 
writer  has  not  yet  come  across  such 
an  assembly  of  pathological  types  as 
are  here  presented.  One  does  not  say 
that  such  do  not  exist,  only  that  it  '.s 
misleading  to  proffer  them  as  if  they 
represented  a normal  cross-section  of 
Catholic  life.  These  characters  are 
symbolic  of  some  of  the  spiritual  and 
mental  defects  to  be  found  among 
people  who  have  become  too  ingrown 
and  pharisaical  in  their  practice  as 
distinct  from  their  living  of  the  Faith. 

The  invalid  priest,  Father  James,  is, 
as  are  so  many  of  the  Graham 
Greene  priests,  a mouthpiece  for  the 
author’s  own,  not  entirely  adequate 
interpretation  of  God’s  relationship 
with  His  creatures,  nevertheless,  this 
one  strikes  a more  recognisable  note 
than  the  others  and  gives  utterance  to 
teaching  about  the  Church  and  its 
moral  code  which  cannot  but  be  useful 
to  hear.  Particularly,  as  many  priests 
will  bear  witness,  he  realises  that 


though  the  Sacraments  themselves 
work  ex  opere  opera  to  and  do  not, 
therefore,  depend  for  their  efficacy 
upon  the  priest’s  own  perfection,  his 
counsel  in  spiritual  matters  is  often 
valid  only  to  the  extent  that  he 
himself  is  a man  of  prayer  and  able 
to  talk  of  what  he  knows.  We  have, 
all  of  us,  at  times  felt  the  inadequacy 
of  what  we  have  said  in  moments  of 
crisis  precisely  because  we  have  felt 
that  we  were  woefully  lacking  the 
experience  which  should  have  been 
ours  in  matters  spiritual.  Hence  one 
is  not  impressed  by  those  critics  of 
the  play  who  blame  the  author 
because  Father  James  is  able  to  offer 
little  but  trite  formulae  when  his 
niece  asks  for  help.  Whether  it  is 
useful  to  present  such  a situation  for 
public  discussion  in  a theatre  is 
another  matter.  At  least  one  can  say 
that  no  other  recent  play  or  novel  can 
have  set  so  many  people  talking 
about  the  teaching  and  practice  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  That  itself  is 
an  achievement.  If  only  the  Catholics 
who  will  be  quizzed  by  their  friends 
were  capable  (as  they  could  and 
should  be)  of  giving  the  right  answers, 
one  might  say  that  this  play  has 
served  a purpose  more  valuable  than 
the  thought-provoking  recreation 
which  it  undoubtedly  provides. 

J.  A.  V.  B. 

Dieu  Au  Cinema.  By  Amedee  Ayfre. 

Presse  Universitaires  de  France. 

No  price  given. 

This  well-illustrated  book  carries 
within  its  205  pages  enough  matter  on 
the  subject  of  religious  films  to  last  a 
film  club  many  months  in  debate  and 
discussion.  As  sub-title,  the  author, 
who  is  a Professor  of  Philosophy  at  St. 
Sulpice,  uses  the  phrase:  “aesthetic 
problems  of  the  religious  film’’;  this  at 
once  indicates  that  he  attempts,  even 
though  he  is  not  entirely  successful,  to 
probe  the  heart  of  the  matter  as  far 
as  religious  films  are  concerned.  For 
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it  is  nearly  always  on  the  purely 
aesthetic  plane  that  the  well- 
intentioned  religious  film  fails. 

Perhaps  we  may  give  a fuller  notice 
to  this  useful  book  at  a later  period. 
For  the  present  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  it  is  very  much  in  line  with  the 
general  theme  of  this  number  of  Focus 
and  will  certainly  prove  a valuable 
stimulous  to  further  thought  and  study 
on  this  vexed  problem  of  the  religious 
film.  The  chapter  headings  are  a 
sufficient  guide  to  the  treatment  of  the 
subject.  After  his  introduction,  the 
author  deals  with  religious  historical 
films,  their  value  as  social  documents, 
the  psychology  of  the  religious  film  and 
finally  their  potentiality  for  impressing 
ideas  upon  the  audience.  A useful 
Bibliography  and  a list  of  films  of 
religious  interest  complete  a more  than 
ordinarily  interesting  addition  to  the 
meagre  library  of  books  by  Catholic 
authors  which  deal  seriously  with  the 
cinema. 

E.  B. 


Trevor  Howard  in 
The  Heart  of  the  Matter” 


CATHOLIC  STAGE  GUILD 


The  Catholic  Stage  Guild  continues 
to  make  great  progress  under  the 
energetic  direction  of  its  Chairman, 
Ted  Kavanagh  and  a strong 
Committee  which  includes  Miss  Mary 
O’Farrall,  Miss  Mary  Pilgrim,  Miss 
Tessie  O’Shea,  Miss  Marie  Ney,  Mr. 
George  Baker,  Mr.  Michael  Brennan, 
Mr.  Michael  Brooke,  Miss  Binnie 
Hale,  Mr.  Arnold  Haskell,  Mr, 
Ernest  Milton,  Mr.  Bernard  McNabb, 
Mr.  George  More  O'Ferrall,  Mr.  Tom 
Ronald  and  Mr.  John  Sullivan.  Mr. 
Alan  Rye  continues  to  give  his 
services  indefatigably  as  Hon. 
Secretary. 

Forthcoming  events  should  be 
noted.  On  Friday  September  4th, 
there  will  be  Benediction  at  Corpus 
Christi  Church,  Maiden  Lane,  London, 
W.C.  at  5-30  p.m.  followed  by  an 
Open  Meeting  at  6 p.m.  at  The  Arts 


Theatre  Club,  Great  Newport  Street, 
W.C. 2.,  at  which  an  Address  will  be 
given  by  Mr.  Ernest  Milton  on  “Some 
Old  Vic  Experiences”.  On  Sunday 
September  20th,  there  will  be  a 
Meeting  at  the  Arts  Theatre  Club. 
Tea  will  be  available.  Benediction  at 
Corpus  Christi  at  6-30  p.m.  An 
Address  by  the  Chaplain.  The  choir 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
George  Baker. 

Perhaps  we  may  point  out  that  the 
Catholic  Stage  Guild  is  open  to  all 
professional  members  of  the  entertain- 
ment professions. 

Non-professionals  who  are  interested 
in  the  theatre  and  willing  to  help  by 
their  membership  may  also  join  as 
Associate  Members.  All  particulars 
from  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Catholic 
Stage  Guild,  38  Langham  Place, 
London  W.i. 


Revue  International  du  Cinema 


This  quarterly  organ  of  the  Inter- 
national Catholic  Film  Office 
(O.C.I.C.)  contains  much  that  the 
average  cinema  review,  however 
“highbrow”,  never  seems  to  cover. 
There  is  always  a variety  of  articles 
by  internationally  known  writers  on 
a variety  of  different  aspects  of  the 
cinema.  Sometimes  there  is  an 
intriguing  contribution  such  as 
appears  in  No.  15,  in  which  we  have 
a delicious  French  translation  of  the 
B.B.C.  interview  with  Charles 
Chaplin  at  the  time  of  the  premiere  of 
Limelight . It  is  so  very  quaint  to  see 
our  friend.  Miss  Dilys  Powell,  appear- 
ing as  “Mile  Powell”  and  saying: 
“Monsieur  Charles  Chaplin,  voulez 
vous  . . .”  to  which  Monsieur  Chaplin 
responds:  “Puis-je  vous  interrompre? 


. . . appelez  moi  simplement  Charlie.” 
And  thereafter  everyone  calls  him 
simply  Charlie ! 

The  same  number  contains  an 
article,  in  French,  of  course,  by 
Trevor  Howard,  about  his  experiences 
in  making  films  with  Carol  Reed.  We 
say  “in  French,  of  course” t for 
unhappily,  the  English  edition  of  this 
unique  Revue  had  to  be  suspended  for 
lack  of  support.  But  anybody  who 
is  really  interested  in  serious  cinema 
must  read  the  Revue  International  Du 
Cinema.  If  necessary,  they  should 
learn  French  to  do  so. 

Single  Copies:  5/-. 

Annual  Subscription:  £1. 

Catholic  Film  Institute,  157  Victoria 
Street,  London,  S.W.i. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To  the  Editor, 

Dear  Sir, 

May  I protest  to  somebody  presum- 
ably not  called  “Q”  about  “some- 
body called  Alan  Badel”  mentioned 
in  the  review  of  Salome.  Although 
he  may  be  unknown  to  the  clergy  he 
is  well  known  to  frequenters  of  that 
pre-3D  entertainment,  the  theatre. 

According  to  a Shakespeare 
Memorial  Theatre  note,  he  won  a 
scholarship  to  R.A.D.A.  in  1939  and 
later  the  Bancroft  Gold  Medal,  playing 
in  French.  Among  other  parts  he 
played  Fool  to  John  Gielgud’s  Lear  in 
1950  and  in  1951  made  notable 
appearances  as  Poins,  Justice  Shallow 
(a  very  excellent  senile  dotard),  the 
Dauphin  and  Ariel.  He  also  played 
Richard  III  at  the  Birmingham 
Repertory  Theatre  in  1949.  More 
recently  he  appeared  at  the  Old  Vic. 
as  Romeo  to  the  Juliet  of  somebody 
called  Claire  Bloom. 

I certainly  should  consider  him 
rather  as  a character  actor  than  as  a 
“straight”  actor,  and  I daresay  that 
my  patron  saint,  St.  John,  is  better 


played  “straight”!  Perhaps  having 
in  mind  the  presumably  slimming 
diet  of  the  Baptist,  Alan  Badel  was 
chosen  as  a lean  and  hungry  type! 

Truly, 

Joyce  Lambert. 

Fulham,  S.W.6. 

(Our  correspondent  is  taking  the 
review  of  Salome  far  more  seriously 
than  it  deserves.  We  are  sure  that 
Mr.  Alan  Badel  will  realise  that  no 
affront  to  his  well-merited  fame  as 
actor  is  intended  by  -“Q’s”  facetious 
review  of  a dubious  film.  Even  Mr. 
Badel  will  not  expect  to  be  well 
known  to  the  hordes  of  Rita  fans  who 
will  flock  to  see  and  be  disappointed 
by  the  dance  of  the  more  than  seven 
veils.  They  will  have  something 
more  worth  while  their  flocking  to  see 
in  the  forthcoming  Three  Cases  of 
Murder  in  which  Alan  Badel  will  be 
directed  by  Wendy  Toye  in  one  of  the 
Somerset  Maugham  stories  of  which 
this  film  is  composed.  George  More 
O’Ferrall  will  also  be  directing  Orson 
Welles  in  the  same  film;  an  interesting 
combination  of  talents.  Ed.) 


A Catholic  Organisation  solely  concerned 
with: 

* 16mm.  Film  Production  (latest 
production  “Men  in  White”). 

* The  supply  of  projection  equipment 
for  16mm.  sound  films  and  silent 
films  and  film  strips. 

* 16mm.  film  hire  and  film  strip  sales. 


LEONARD  E L L I S (BSS)LTD 


2Sb  GOOCH  STREET 
BIRMINGHAM  5 

phone  CALthorpe  3401 


MOVIE  FILMS 


CORONATION 

REGINA 


FILMSTRIPS 


1 6mm.  KODACHROME 

400  ft.,  Sound,  £22  “CORONATION 

400  ft.,  Silent.  £18  REGINA” 

(B.  and  W.  Sound,  £8.  Silent,  £6  10s.) 
8mm. 

I Reel  Colour  £9  10s. 

I Reel  B.  and  W.  £3  10s. 

There  will  also  be  a version  for  hire. 
A composite  film  from  many  cameras 
operated  by  Members. 


Also  available  as 

POPULAR  PACKAGES 


(a)  “The  Queen  in  Her  Procession" 

(b)  “Triumphant  Procession” 

(c)  "God  Save  The  Queen” 

(d)  “Coronation  Splendours” 

100  ft.  in  16  mm.  or  60  ft.  in  8 mm. 


Colour,  Silent  £6  6s. 
B.  & W.,  Silent  £l  13s. 

“The  Studio" 
Aylesbury,  England 


£3  3s. 
£l 


DAWN 


DT  69  Coronation  Review  ...  10s. 

DT  66  London  Celebrates 

The  Coronation  ...  10s. 

These  will  be  assembled  from  hundreds 
of  the  best  pictures. 

Place  your  order,  C.W.O.,  now  and  be 
sure  of  your  copies.  Orders  posted  in 
rotation.  Postage  6d. 

DTC  39  Coronation  Review  in  colour  21s. 


DT  67  Coronation  Naval  Review  ...  10s. 

DT  67  Our  Queen  6s. 

DT  68  Queen  Elizabeth  II  ...  10s. 

DT  30  British  Royal  Family  ...  6s. 


Available  from  main 
agents,  or  from  Dawn 
T rust. 
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Competition  Coupon  No.  2 


WORLD-FAMOUS 

CATHOLIC  FILMS 

16  Mil.  Sound 

By  ALAN  TURNER 

“THE  SACRIFICE  WE  OFFER” 

40  mins.  Colour 

SCRIPT  BY  VERY  REV.  FR.  H.  McEVOY,  S.J. 

THE  FILM  OF  THE  MASS  RELATED  TO  EVERYDAY  WORKING  LIFE 

"A  film  for  which  the  Catholic  Church  has  been  waiting.” 

— Kinematograpli  Weekly. 

'Here  is  a film  which  by  its  simple  sincerity  will  make  a deep  impression  on  all 
audiences.  The  photography  and  colour  are  first-rate.” 

— Times  Educational  Supplement. 
"Having  a tremendous  success.” — Mini-Cinema. 

'At  times  reaches  an  extremely  high  artistic  standard— has  made  not  only 
screen  but  Church  history— this  real  contribution  to  Catholic  Action.” 

• — Catholic  Herald. 

‘‘Can  be  recommended  to  schools  and  clubs  that  rightly  set  a high  standard.” 

— The  Universe. 

“CHRISTIAN  FACTORY” 

20  mins. 

INDUSTRIAL  PEACE  IN  THE  FAMOUS  HARMEL  FACTORY 

BOOK  NOW — Full  particulars  direct  from : 

ALAN  TURNER,  SPA  LANE  MILLS,  DERBY 

COPIES  MAY  ALSO  BE  OBTAINED  ON  LONG  LEASE 


Film  Strips  on  the 
Mass 

THE  SACRED  ACTIONS. 

74  frames.  Price  £1  Is.  Od. 
(postage  3d.). 

THE  MASS  FOR  LITTLE 
CHILDREN.  In  Full  Colour. 
22  Frames.  Price  12s.  (postage 
3d-). 

From 

THE  CATHOLIC  FILM 
INSTITUTE 

157  Victoria  Street 
LONDON,  S.W.1 


YOUR  FILM 
EQUIPMENT 

If  you  are  thinking  of  buying 
a film  or  film  strip  projector 
or  a still  or  cine-camera  why 
not  consult  us  as  to  the  best 
model  for  your  particular 
requirements? 

Expert  advice  is  available  and 
will  cost  you  nothing. 

CATHOLIC  FILM 
INSTITUTE, 

157,  Victoria  Street, 
London,  S.W.l. 
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AIMS  AND  OBJECTS 

1.  To  further  the  cause  of  Christian  culture  by  means  of  the  cinema. 

2.  To  encourage  the  development  of  Catholic  criticism  of  films  with 
the  object  of  influencing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  type  of  films 
publicly  exhibited. 

3.  To  promote  the  organisation  of  discussion  groups  for  the  study 
of  films. 

4.  To  establish  a library  of  films  of  Catholic  interest. 

5.  To  encourage  the  production  of  films  calculated  to  demonstrate  the 
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the  right  use  of  films,  about  which  Pope  Pius  XI  wrote : 

"The  establishment  of  such  an  Office  will  involve  a certain 
sacrifice,  a certain  expense  for  Catholics  of  the  various  countries. 
Yet  the  great  importance  of  the  motion  picture  industry  and  the 
necessity  of  safeguarding  the  morality  of  the  Christian  people  and  the 
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Rev.  John  A.  V.  Burke,  157  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.i 

Editor  of  Focus : 

Fr.  Declan  Flynn,  O.F.M. 
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Some  Suggestions : 


Hamlet 
Rembrandt 
Things  To  Come 
Cinderella 
Full  House 
Elstree  Story 
The  Card 


Story  of  the  Pope 
Pilgrimage  To  Fatima 
Behold  the  Man 
Angels  One  Five 
King  of  Kings 
Unconquered 
Distant  Drums 
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Specially  for  Children : — 

Tawny  Pipit  Captains  Courageous 

Jour  de  Fete  Goodbye  Mr.  Chips 

The  Magnet  Trouble  at  Townsend 

Bush  Christmas  Hue  and  Cry 

Send  3d.  in  stamps  for  list  of  films 
and  all  particulars  to 

The  Librarian,  Catholic  Film  Institute, 
157,  Victoria  St.,  London,  S.W.  I 
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Apologia  Pro  Tarditas  Nostra 

This  month  an  apology  must  be  our  opening  gambit.  The  late  arrival  of 
Focus  and  the  indiscriminate  nature  of  its  contents  both  demand  an 

explanation.  As  to  the  first,  it  may  be  news  to  some  of  our  readers  that 

our  usual  Editor  has  been  indisposed  during  the  past  three  months  and  a 
greater  load  has  consequently  been  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  deputies. 
With  regard  to  the  second,  the  article  which  had  been  planned  to  cover  the 
discussion  of  “vintage”  films  proved  difficult  to  secure.  We  have  to  content 
ourselves  with  a general  article  on  the  subject  by  Father  J.  A.  V.  Burke, 

whose  knowledge  and  experience  is  more  than  adequate  to  the  subject,  with 

a promise  to  return  at  a later  date  to  a fuller  treatment  of  the  films  which 
are  now  regarded  as  the  classics  of  the  film  art. 

The  remainder  of  the  issue  becomes  a general  one,  with  an  article  on  the 
subject  of  Graham  Greene  which  was  squeezed  out  of  the  September 
number,  the  conclusion  of  Fr.  Nevin’s  missionary  film  article,  a reprint  of 
a useful  comment  by  W.  H.  Mooring,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Tidings,  on  a subject 
which  is  always  current,  and  the  usual  features. 

For  next  month  we  are  already  promised  contributions  by  C.  A.  Lejeune, 
Father  Agnellus  Andrew  and  Stephen  Ackroyd  on  the  subject  of  T.V.. 

The  reorganisation  of  our  staff  and  talents  which  has  been  imposed  upon 
us  by  the  drastic  action  necessary  if  we  are  to  continue  to  survive,  enables 
us  to  promise  with  fair  hopes  of  fulfilment  a lively  programme  for  the 
future.  We  have  the  intention  of  reviving  the  Cover  Personality  articles 
which  many  correspondents  assure  us  were  a favourite  feature;  we 
propose  a regular  discussion  of  current  T.V.  programmes,  we  shall  try  to 
keep  abreast  of  topical  events  in  the  film  world,  points  which  need 
ventilation,  such  as  the  question  of  film  publicity,  violence  in  films  and  the 
impact  of  films  upon  the  young  mind,  etc.  etc.  That  is  to  say,  we  wish  to 
become  more  than  ever  a forum  for  Catholic  discussion  about  the  hydra- 
headed monster  known  as  Cinema.  We  shall  welcome  suggestions  from  our 
readers  and  promise  that  every  such  suggestion  will  receive  our  careful 
consideration. 
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How  Old  is  a Film? 

By  J.  A.  V.  Burke 


A new  game  is  growing  in  popularity 
among  the  middle-aged.  It  may  De 
called  “Do  you  remember  the  Silent 
Films?”  It  has  taken  the  place  of 
that  other  similar  suburban  conversa- 
tion piece  which  begins:  “I 

remember  when  this  was  all  fields!” 
Indeed,  one  may  easily  gain  a 
respectful  audience  among  the  young 
film  adicts  by  talking  airily  of  the 
“elder  Fairbanks”,  or  the  number  of 
times  one  has  seen  a version  of 
The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.  This  is  a 
welcome  change  from  the  form  of 
snobbery  which  once  regarded  last 
month’s  films  as  necessarily  too  old- 
fashioned.  to  be  seen. 

The  repertory  cinema  habit  is 
growing.  In  many  of  the  larger  towns 
may  now  be  found  at  least  one 
cinema  which  caters  for  those  who 
wish  to  see  the  best  of  the  continental 
and  re-release  films.  It  has  become 
fashionable  to  have  seen  the  films 
which  the  pundits  hailed  as  significant. 
To  those  of  us  who  have,  in  season 
and  out,  preached  the  gospel  of  the 
cinema  as  an  art  form,  this  is  a 
satisfactory  change.  There  are 
pitfalls  in  such  a craze  for  collecting 
films,  but  at  least  it  indicates  that  at 
last  the  discerning  are  beginning  to 
realise  that,  as  with  books  and 
music,  there  may  very  well  be  found 
among  the  enormous  yearly  output, 
one  or  two  pieces  which  warrant  re- 
examination and  which  have  not 
rendered  up  all  their  secrets  at  one 
tasting. 

Film  Study 

To  enter  thoroughly  into  the 
spirit  of  the  film  collector  one  needs 
to  be  able  to  follow  the  series  of 
repertory  projections  arranged  by  the 
British  Film  Institute  at  the  National 


Film  Theatre.  Unfortunately,  this  is 
possible  only  to  those  who  are 
sufficiently  near  to  London  to  be  able  to 
visit  the  South  Bank  at  Waterloo.  But 
for  those  who  can  make  the  effort  the 
experience  is  amply  rewarding. 

During  the  past  year  the  enthusiast 
has  been  able  to  view  in  comfort  the 
historical  series  entitled  Fifty  Years 
Of  Film  and  World  Cinema.  This 
has  meant  opportunities  of  seeing 
extracts  from  the  National  Film 
Library’s  archives  of  film  classics  as 
well  as  other  historical  and  important 
films  in  their  entirety.  There  have 
•been  programmes  devoted  to  the 
work  of  outstanding  actors  and 
directors.  It  has  thus  been  made 
possible  for  the  really  keen  student  of 
cinema  to  indulge  in  a veritable 
course  of  historical  film  study.  We 
have  seen  Mary  Pickford,  Lilian 
Gish  and  Douglas  Fairbanks  in  their 
earliest  films;  we  have  seen  Griffiths’s 
Intolerance  and  Hearts  Of  The 
World;  we  have  been  able  to  laugh 
at  the  unconscious  humour  in  serious 
dramas  such  as  Passions  of  Men  and 
The  Road  To  Ruin,  as  well  as  to  roar 
with  expertly  extracted  laughter 
at  the  antics  of  Buster  Keaton, 
Harold  Lloyd,  and  Harry  Langdon. 
In  addition  we  have  been  able  to 
watch  the  cinematic  development  of 
Alfred  Hitchcock  from  the  significant 
beginnings  in  The  Pleasure  Garden 
(1925)  to  the  perfection  of  The  Lady 
Vanishes  (1938).  For  those  who  have 
been  told  that  the  Russians  are  the 
masters  of  the  cinematographic 
technique  there  has  been  the  chance 
to  compare  the  classic  Russian  pieces 
such  as  Battleship F Potemkin,  Mother 
and  The  End  Of  St.  Petersburg  with 
other  masterpieces  like  Dreyer’s 
Passion  Of  Joan  Of  Arc  and  to  wonder 
whether  Eisenstein  is  necessarily  the 
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unique  pioneer  of  all  that  is  salient,  as 
some  of  the  experts  have  claimed. 

Basic  Quality 

In  fact,  a course  of  cinema  at  the 
National  Film  Theatre  soon  convinces 
one  that  memories  of  the  golden  days 
of  silent  films  are  not  so  gilded  as 
might  be  supposed.  Of  course  the 
actual  film  stock  itself  is  often 
blotched,  and  the  projection  of  silent- 
speed  films  reminds  one  of  the  head- 
aches that  were  frequently  the 
penalty  of  those  who  went  too  often  to 
the  Electric  Hall  or  the  Biograph,  but 
the  basic  business  of  good  film 
making  seems  to  have  altered  but 
little  with  the  passing  of  years.  What 
we  now  enjoy  is  the  streamlined 
projection  of  Griffiths’s  imaginative 
groupings  or  the  glossy  finish  to 
Dreyer’s  terrible  fire  scenes.  It  is 
surprising  to  find  out  that  when  we 
laughed  at  Chaplin  or  Lloyd  or 
Keaton  in  the  twenties  we  were  not 
necessarily  the  unsophisticated  ground- 
lings we  have  since  imagined  ourselves 
to  have  been.  The  weariness  which 
so  often  assails  us  when  we  see  a new 
film  today,  we  discover  to  be  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  fact 
that  what  is  shown  to  us  is,  in  spite 
of  its  mechanical  perfection  and 
chromium-plated  gloss,  not  half  as 
interesting,  artistically,  as  the 
primitive  efforts  of  the  past. 

Film  As  Art 

That  means,  if  it  means  anything, 
that  the  art  of  the  cinema  is  not  to  be 
looked  for  in  merely  technical 
refinement.  Though  it  is  a pleasant 
thing  to  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
mechanical  perfections  which  the 
technicians  have  provided  for  the 
projection  of  films  in  our  cinemas,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  art  of  cinema  lies 
in  the  ability  of  the  cine-artist  (the 
cameraman — the  director — the  script- 
writer— whichever  of  these  three 
functions  is  the  essential  one)  to  be 
able  to  transmit  by  means  of  film,  the 
ideas  which  are  his  to  express.  The 
greater  perfection  which  is  now 
common  to  the  instruments  the  cine- 


artist  uses — the  camera,  lighting, 
projection,  etc.,  has  not,  as  a study  of 
the  National  Film  Theatre  repertory 
will  demonstrate,  necessarily  meant  a 
greater  perfection  in  the  art  of  cinema. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  now  more  men 
who  are  truly  cine-artists  (if  I may  be 
allowed  once  more  this  awkward 
term)  than  was  the  case  fifty  years 
ago,  but  we  have  also  many  men  who 
erroneously  imagine  that  with  their 
up-to-date  equipment  they  can  auto- 
matically turn  out  good  films. 

One  of  the  satisfying  things  about 
the  work  being  done  by  the  National 
Film  Theatre  is  that  it  gives 
opportunity  to  the  young  to  see  the 
best  of  all  film  periods  and,  together 
with  the  courses  in  film  appreciation 
which  are  available  for  them,  must 
have  the  result  of  stimulating  eager 
minds  to  really  artistic  film  making. 
If  only  the  lesson  sinks  home  that,  if 
a film  is  to  be  a work  of  art,  it  must 
conform  to  the  definition  which 
justifies  any  other  medium  as  art,  all 
will  be  well  for  the  film  Fra  Angelicos, 
Rembrandts  and  Da  Vincis  of  the 
future.  “Ars  est  recta  ratio 
factibilium” : which  may  be  rendered 
as  the  ability  to  express  ideas 
according  to  right  reason  by  means  of 
some  medium  or  other.  It  is  the 
expressing  of  the  ideas  and  not  the  use 
of  the  instruments  which  is  basic  to 
the  definition  of  art.  It  is  therefore, 
the  manner  in  which  film  is  made  to 
transmit  the  ideas  of  the  artist,  and 
not  the  film  itself  that  is  fundamental 
to  the  art  of  cinema.  If,  then,  the 
student  of  the  "old”  films  discovers 
what  you  can  and  what  you  cannot 
do  with  film  in  order  to  justify  the 
term  artist,  the  enterprise  of  those 
responsible  for  the  National  Film 
Theatre  will  have  been  very  well 
worth  while. 


NOVEMBER  FOCUS 

Next  month’s  Focus  will  have 
articles  by  C.  A.  Lejeune,  Father 
Agnellus  Andrew,  O.F.M.,  and 
Stephen  Ackroyd  dealing  with  the 
problems  presented  by  T.V. 
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In  the  Ablative  Case 

FILMS  FROM  OR  BY 
GRAHAM  GREENE 

By  Edmund  Barry 


It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that 
before  he  became  known  as  one  of 
the  most  important  novelists  of  the 
present  day,  Graham  Greene  was  a 
film  critic  of  distinction.  The 
extracts  from  his  reviews  which 
embellish  fjhat  wonderful  and 
unhappily  out-of-print  volume, 
Garbo  and  the  Night  Watchman, 
sadden  us  because  of  the  consequent 
reflection  that  few  writers  with 
such  analytic  perception  are  at 
present  serving  the  art  of  film  in 
English  journalism. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  novels 
of  such  extraordinary  power  as  those 
of  Graham  Greene  should  attract  the 
film  producer.  The  author  himself 
has  always  been  careful  to  divide  his 
works  of  fiction  into  Novels  and 
Entertainments.  The  latter  are,  by 
their  very  plots  and  treatment, 
implicitly  offered  to  the  film  makers, 
whereas  the  novels  properly  so  called 
have  defied  the  efforts  of  the 
cinematographers  to  reduce  to  visual 
terms  what  are  essentially  mental 
images.  These  novels  are  not  so 
much  narratives  of  external  happen- 
ings as  psychographies,  records  of 
mental  experiences,  and  as  such, 
practically  impossible  of  transmuta- 
tion to  the  visual  medium.  Neverthe- 
less, three  of  the  novels  have  suffered 
the  operation,  and  with  lhmentable 
results;  The  Man  Within,  Brighton 
Rock  and  The  Power  and  The  Glory. 
Whether  the  latest  of  the  novels  to 
attract  the  film  producer.  The  Heart 
of  the  Matter,  will  fare  any  better 
remains  still  to  be  seen.  Of  the 
Entertainment^,  Stamboul  Train,  A 
Gun  for  Sale,  Confidential  Agent  and 
The  Ministry  of  Fear  are  names 


whiich  suggest  film  titles.  Then 
come  two  films  for  which  Graham 
Greene  as  script-writer  is  himself 
responsible  and,  as  one  would  expect, 
they  are  both  outstandingly  success- 
ful and  well-made  film  plays;  The 
Fallen  Idol  and  The  Third  Man. 

Poetic  Cinema 

One  can  gain  some  insight  to  his 
approach  to  film  in  an  article  on 
“Subjects  and  Stories”  which  he 
contributed  in  1937  to  another 
volume  also  now  unfortunately  out  of 
print;  Charles  Davy’s  Foot-notes  To 
The  Film.  Quoting  Tchehov’s 
definition  of  the  purpose  of  the  novel 
as  being  to  paint  “besides  life  as  it  is, 
also  life  as  it  ought  to  be”,  Graham 
Greene  comments,  “only  in  films  to 
which  Tchehov’s  description  applies 
shall  we  find  the  poetic  cinema.  And 
the  poetic  cinema — it  is  the  only 
form  worth  considering”. 

Expanding  this  notion  of  the 
poetic,  he  says  that  we  do  not  look 
to  Hollywood  or  Denham  for  films  of 
artistic  value,  that  is,  for  the  poetic 
cinema.  Hollywood  and  Denham 
stifle  art  with  golden  fetters.  It  is 
not  possible  to  find  in  the  subjects  of 
the  films  which  are  popular  at  any 
given  period  since  the  war,  any 
feeling  for  or  understanding  of  life  as 
it  is,  still  less  life  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Consequently,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  critical  purpose  is  served  by 
such  subjects;  and  Graham  Greene 
insists,  “I  say  critical  purpose 
because  the  sense  of  life  as  it  should 
be  must  always  be  a critical  one”. 
The  poetic  is  not  the  same  as  ithe 
metric  or  rhythmical;  it  is  “not  the 
power  melodiously  to  arrange  words 
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but  the  power  to  suggest  human 
values”. 

Spoilt  Films 

In  the  light  of  these  observations 
one  begins  to  see  where  the  adapta- 
tions of  The  Man  Within,  Brighton 
Rock  and  The  Power  and  The  Glory 
went  wrong.  Their  producers  were 
not  so  much  concerned  to  present 
Graham  Greene’s  pictures  of  life  as  it 
is  (granted  that  his  selection  of 
characters  and  milieux  are  deliber- 
ately wayward,  they  still  present  life 
truly  under  certain  circumstances)  as 
to  benefit  from  the  strength  of  his 
characterisations  and  situations  with- 
out the  inconvenience  of  following 
them  out  to  their  logical  if  bitter 
conclusion.  So,  in  the  case  of  The 
Man  Within  the  director  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  two  different 
endings  to  the  film  prepared  and  was 
willing  to  allow  the  sentimental 
reactions  of  preview  audiences  to 
dictate  which  should  be  used.  The 
director  of  Brighton  Rock  destroyed 
the  point  of  the  speech  about  the 
mercy  of  God  by  transferring  the 
words  from  the  lips  of  an  aged  and 
wise  priest  in  the  confessional  to  the 
mouth  of  a simpering  and  callow 
nun  in  a convent  and  likewise  failed 
to  drive  home  the  point  of  Pinkie’s 
self-conscious  and  diabolical  wicked- 
ness by  letting  an  artificial  crack  in 
the  gramophone  record  prevent  Rose 
from  knowing  the  extent  of  the  task 
of  vicarious  redemption  that  lay 
before  her  and  her  unborn  child. 

In  the  case  of  The  Power  and  The 
Glory,  the  distortion  which  the  novel 
suffers  is  less  forgivable,  for  the 
director  in  this  case  announced  to  the 
world  that  he  had  removed  the 
objectionable  elements  from  the 
story  in  order  to  present  it  upon  the 
screen.  In  so  doing  he  betrayed  his 
own  unawareness  of  the  compelling 
point  of  the  novel,  the  triumphant 
power  of  the  grace  of  God  working 
through  even  the  most  degraded  of 
His  ministers,  by  completely  changing 
the  character  of  the  drink-sodden, 
unrecognisable  priest  of  the  novel 


into  a pretty  parody  of  an  ecclesiastic 
outfitters’  model.  The  result  was  a 
film  which,  in  spite  of  excellent 
pictorial  and  histronic  qualities, 
remained  an  unconvincing  and 
degutted  version  of  one  of  the  most 
telling  apologias  for  the  priesthood, 
that  sublime  power  which  God  has 
knowingly  and  deliberately  poured 
into  earthen  vessels  of  indifferent 
quality. 

‘‘Life  as  it  is”,  and  as  it  was  in  the 
Mexico  of  the  period  which  the 
author  described  for  the  purpose  of 
his  novel;  but  the  film-maker  has  to 
falsify  the  facts  as,  remarks  Mr. 
Greene  in  the  article  already  referred 
to,  did  Robert  Flaherty  in  the 
renowned  Man  of  Aran.  For,  he 
says,  “The  inhabitants  of  the  island 
had  to  be  taught  shark-hunting  in 
order  to  supply  Mr.  Flaherty  with  a 
dramatic  sequence”.  Photography 
and  cutting  by  themselves  however 
superb  can  only  make  for  arty 
cinema,  whereas  true  art,  poetic 
cinema,  must  have  the  power 
subtlety  to  suggest  ‘‘the  ordinary 
recognisable  agony,  life  as  one  knows 
it  is  lived,  the  human,  the  poetic 
value”. 

“Life  as  it  is” 

The  two  films  which  represent 
Graham  Greene's  personal  contribu- 
tion to  the  craft  of  film-writing  both 
have  the  advantage  of  direction  by 
one  of  the  British  artists  who  most 
often  realise  the  definition  of  poetic 
cinema.  Carol  Reed  and  Graham 
Greene  are  a team  which  could  bring 
British  cinema  to  truly  great  heights. 
The  Fallen  Idol_  built  round  the 
loyalty  and  reverence  which  a young, 
imaginative  boy  feels  for  a mature 
grown-up  and  the  crashing  of  that 
devotion  when  he  realises  that  the 
man  has  betrayed  his  trust,  is  an 
example  of  life  as  it  is,  implicitly 
suggesting  life  as  it  should  be.  It  is 
to  miss  the  point  of  the  film  to  allow 
oneself  to  be  misled  by  the  affair 
between  the  butler  and  the  secretary; 
that  is  life  as  it  is  in  this  country 
today,  but  the  climax  is  the  boy’s 
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despair  and  the  butler’s  declaration 
that  though  God  makes  us,  we  have 
a large  share  in  the  making  of  each 
other  as  far  as  behaviour  is 
concerned. 

The  Third  Man  conforms  to  the 
category  of  Entertainment  and  a very 
exciting  thriller  it  is,  but  it  also 
contrives  to  introduce  the  character- 
istic touches  of  the  Greene  philosophy 
in  the  characters  of  the  Major  and  of 
Harry* Lime.  Their  conversation  on 
the  giant  wheel  is  a natural  high- 
light of  the  film  as  a thriller,  but  it 
is  also  the  opportunity  to  bring  in  the 
topic  of  the  worth  of  man  and  the 
question  of  human  responsibility. 
Harry  Lime  as  a character  is  a 
wasted  one  in  a film.  He  should  have 
been  given  the  larger  canvas  of  the 


novel;  there  his  author  would  have 
been  able  to  paint  him  like  Lucifer 
and  so  point  to  the  need  of  a 
Redeemer ; a favourite  mechanism 
very  noticeable  in  the  novels  where 
the  underlining  of  the  forces  of  evil 
awaken  the  reader  to  the  need  and 
power  of  grace. 

There  seems  to  be  no  way  of 
preventing  producers  trying  to  film 
the  Graham  Greene  novels;  nor, 
apparently,  can  Mr.  Greene  be 
induced  to  take  a firm  line  with  those 
who  script  his  novels.  We  can  only 
hope  that  he  can  be  made  to 
collaborate  more  often  with  true 
film  craftsmen  like  Carol  Reed  and  so 
bring  it  about  that  all  the  films  with 
which  he  is  connected  really  treat  of 
life  as  it  is. 


FILM  STRIPS 


OLD  TESTAMENT  STRIP  FOR 
JUNIORS 

THE  DELUGE 

21  frames.  Colour.  Price  25  /- 

including  notes.  Order  No. 

• 6080  from:  Educational  Produc- 

tions Ltd.’  17  Denbigh  St.,  S.W.i. 

This  is  a strip  produced  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  National  Committee 
for  Visual  Aids  in  Education.  It  tells 
the  story  of  the  Flood,  illustrating  it 
by  use  of  models  in  the  style  of  some 
recent  children’s  books,  with  colour 
photography  of  dolls  and  toy  animals 
to  replace  "real-life”  pictures.  These 
certainly  have  a strong  visual 
attraction,  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  they  lend  themselves  to  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Religion  lesson 
situation,  even  with  small  children. 
We  accept  a comic  Noe  in  a 
medieval  mystery,  but  this  is  not  quite 
the  same. 

The  Bible  story  is  told  (in  the  notes 
and  in  the  pictures)  in  a simple, 
straightforward,  if  not  very  virile, 


way,  and  any  teacher  could  build  up 
from  them  the  details  of  the  narrative 
to  suit  the  audience.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that  no  teacher  will 
be  content  with  the  version  provided 
without  reference  to  the  Bible  text  or 
at  least  to  a Catholic  Bible  History. 
Otherwise  the  children  might  form 
some  rather  strange  mental  associa- 
tions owing  to  a careless  and  some- 
what sentimental  use  of  language. 
We  are  told  e.g.  that  the  people  had  a 
"bonfire”  to  thank  God  and  at  the 
beginning  there  is  a rather  anaemic 
version  of  the  Fall  of  man  and  its 
consequences. 

It  is  a pity  that  the  Introduction  to 
the  Teacher’s  Notes  goes  to  such 
trouble  to  remind  the  teacher  that 
there  is  nothing  historical  about  the 
idea  of  a universal  flood  etc.,  and  that 
the  story  is  offered  for  its  literary 
merits  alone.  If  this  is  the  case  it  is 
rather  confusing  to  classify  it  as  an  aid 
in  the  teaching  of  religion. 

Educational  Productions  has 
produced  some  very  good  strips,  but 
this  is  not  among  its  best  efforts. 

Educational  Panel. 
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ipasLusa  si^asw 

"Certificate”  refers  to  the  certificate  awarded  by  the  British  Board  of 
Film  Censors.  "Category”  is  the  rating  giving  by  the  Catholic  Film 
Institute  viewers:  A,  indicates  suitability  for  adults  only;  B,  for  adults  and 
adolescents;  C,  for  family  audiences;  D,  particularly  suitable  for  children. 


THE  SWORD  AND  THE  ROSE 

Starring:  Richard  Todd,  Glynis  Johns, 
and  James  Roberston  Justice, 
with  Michael  Gough,  Rosalie 
Crutchley,  D.  A.  Clarke-Smith  and 
Peter  Copley.  Director:  Ken 

Annakin.  Distributors:  R.K.O. 

Radio.  A Walt  Disney  Picture. 
Certificate : U . Category : C. 

Running  time ; 92  minutes. 

If  Walt  Disney  had  not  asserted 
that  there  was  to  be  no  “adroit 
juggling  with  historical  facts"  in  his 
film,  one  could  conscientiously  leave 
it  to  be  ranked  among  the  other 
entertaining  costume,  cloak  and 
dagger  pictures.  But  such  a claim 
puts  one  on  one’s  mettle  at  once  and 
it  is  only  fair  to  say  though  the  bare 
facts  of  Mary  Tudor’s  story,  her 
marriage  to  the  doddering  Louis  XII 
of  France,  her  efforts  to  put  an  end 
to  his  life  by  overtaxing  his  strength 
and  her  eventual  marriage  to  Charles 
Brandon,  are  true  enough,  they  are 
garnished  in  such  a way  as  to  leave 
little  authenticity  in  the  film. 
Presumably  as  a sop  to  American 
concepts  of  democracy,  Charles 
Brandon  as  played  by  Richard  Todd 
is  a commoner  who  marries  the 
King’s  sister  and  is  made  Duke  of 
Suffolk  at  her  wish.  In  fact  he  was  a 
childhood  playfellow  of  Henry’s  and 
already  noble  when  he  married  Mary, 
his  third  venture  into  the  matri- 
monial field;  his  other  contracts 
having  been  annulled  this  put  ideas 
into  Henry’s  head  with  regard  to 
Catherine  of  Aragon.  Neither,  as  the 
film  would  have  us  believe,  is  it  likely 


that  ships  would  sail  from  Bristol  to 
the  “New  World”  less  than  twenty 
years  after  its  discovery  by  Columbus. 
But  the  New  World  is  always  good 
publicity  for  the  U.S.A.  and  so  it  goes 
into  Disney’s  film.  As  for  the 
astonishing  portrayal  of  Catherine  of 
Aragon  as  a narrow-minded  bigot, 
this  is  far  from  the  portrait  which 
even  Shakespeare  gives  in  his  play 
about  Henry  VIII,  first  performed 
before  the  first  Elizabeth  at  a time 
when  Catherine’s  memory  was  offici- 
ally blackened. 

Dramatists  are  never  easy  about 
the  character  of  Henrv  VIII.  This 
lecherous,  mean  and  avaricious 
monarch  has  to  be  presented  as  Bluff 
King  Hal  in  order,  presumably,  to 
bolster  up  the  legend  of  the 
enlightened  king  who  freed  England 
from  the  toils  of  Papacy.  The  present 
film  slides  between  two  extremes  in 
trying  to  make  fun  of  his  miserliness 
and  his  unprincipled  lack  of  gratitude 
and  showing  him  as  hag  ridden  by  a 
sour  wife.  Neither  the  leering 
sensualist  presented  by  Charles 
Laughton  nor  the  rumbustious  over- 
grown boy  which  James  Robertson 
Justice  gives  us  in  The  Sword  And 
The  Rose  are  true  to  the  fact  of  the 
monarch  who  did  not  know  the 
meaning  of  gratitude  or  honour. 

Richard  Todd  does  well  with  the 
Disney  Brandon.  Michael  Gough 
becomes  a blackened  Buckingham  for 
the  same  reason;  Glynis  Johns  is  suit- 
ably minx-like  as  Mary  and  delivers 
her  amazing  lines  in  one  of  the 
strangest  mixtures  of  “ye  olde"  and 
B.B.C.  English  yet  achieved  by 
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filmdom,  with  the  air  of  one  who  is 
having  a great  time  on  the  side.  A 
very  efficient  cast  does  more  than 
justice  to  what  is,  if  you  are  not 
particular  about  history,  a very 
entertaining  and  colourful  costume 
play. 

V. 

LITTLE  BOY  LOST 

Starring:  Bing  Crosby,  Claude 

Dauphin,  Gabrielle  Dorziat  and 
Christian  Fourcade.  Director: 
George  Seaton.  A Paramount 
Picture.  Certificate : U.  Cate- 
gory : C.  Running  time : 95 

minutes. 

Here  is  an  anti-waT  film;  no  scenes 
of  physical  violence,  no  sounds  save 
that  of  the  siren  announcing  a raid 
(apart  from  a few  conventional 
Dunkirk  scenes)  yet  it  stings  the 
conscience  with  a sense  of  responsi- 
bility when  one  sees  the  little  war 
orphans  who  have  lost  both  parents 
and  health  and  moral  sense.  Children 
who  have  learned  to  lie,  to  steal, 
even  to  kill  in  the  name  of  patriotism. 
They  are  now  subject  to  the 
examinations  of  psychiatrists.  All 
that  is  needed  is  that  children 
should  never  again  be  subject  to  the 
horrors  that  men  concoct  to  fight 
their  wars;  but  while  man  is  what  he 
is,  that  is  a fond  hope. 

To  the  orphanage  comes  an 
American  father  seeking  a boy  of 
eight  years  who  might  be  his  son, 
left  behind  when  the  Germans  over- 
ran France  in  1940.  The  father  has 
preserved  an  almost  idolatrous 
worship  of  his  dead  wife  and  refuses 
to  see  in  the  miserable  specimen 
before  him  all  that  he  has  idealised 
from  his  memories.  The  story 
develops  along  the  lines  of  a conflict 
between  the  father’s  self-pity  and 
self-deception  and  the  boy’s  need  of  a 
father  and  the  intrigues  he  agrees  to 
to  secure  that  need.  The  result  is 
one  of  the  most  touching  films  of 
recent  years.  It  has  many  lessons  in 
its  situations  for  those  who  have 


ears  to  hear  and  willingness  to 
understand. 

The  acting  is  superb.  Bing  Crosby 
is  the  only  non-French  member  of 
the  cast  and  they  are  all  good,  which 
means  that  he  has  considerable 
competition.  That  he  holds  his  own 
confirms  a theory  I have  long  had, 
that  Crosby,  in  spite  of  his  nonchal- 
ance and  apparent  indifference  to 
histrionic  technique,  is  in  fact,  a 
craftsman  who  understands  perfectly 
the  value  of  timing  and  the  proper 
effect  of  understatement  in  acting. 
Here  he  becomes  a real  father  dealing 
with  a real  boy  and  is  wonderfully 
seconded  by  Christian  Fourcade,  one 
of  those  amazingly  clever  children 
who  abound  in  all  countries  and  who 
seem  to  know  the  art  of  acting  by 
instinct.  Gabrielle  Dorziat,  that 
wonderful  French  actress,  is  perfect 
as  a wise  Mother  Superior.  Indeed, 
as  I have  said,  the  whole  cast  is 
superb.  Do  go  to  see  this  film.  You 
will  enjoy  it,  be  saddened  by  it  but 
also,  I think,  stimulated  by  it. 

V. 


Christian  Fourcade  and  Bing  Crosby  in 


"Little  Boy  Lost" 
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MELBA 

Starring:  Patricia  Munsel,  Robert 

Morley,  John  McCailum,  John 
Justin,  Martita  Hunt,  Alec  Clunes, 
with  Violetta  Elvin,  Dame  Sybil 
Thorndike.  Producer:  S.  P. 

Eagle.  Director:  Lewis  Milestone. 
Distributors:  United  Artists.  In 
technicolor.  Certificate : U. 

Category : C.  Running  time : 

1 15  minutes. 

Q.:  What  does  the  name  Melba 
suggest  to  you? 

Reader:  Peaches. 

Q.:  Is  that  all? 

Reader:  Oh,  no.  Ice  cream  and  jam 
syrup  too. 

Q.:  But  haven’t  you  heard  of 

Nellie  Melba,  the  great  singer? 

Reader:  Well,  now  you  mention  it, 
I have.  Was  she  called  after  the 
peaches? 

Q.:  No  they  were  called  after  her. 

Reader:  Then  what  was  she  called 
after? 

Q.:  Melbourne.  She  was  ah 

Australian. 

Reader:  Did  she  talk  with  an 

Australian  accent? 

Q. : I believe  so.  But  not  in  this 
film.  And  she  had  such  a lovely  voice 
that  she  could  sing  Ave  Maria  (full 
text  in  Latin)  at  a Presbyterian 
service  and  get  away  with  it. 

Reader:  Whose  music?  No;  don't 
tell  me.  I bet  I know. 

Q.:  But  all  the  time  she  was 

singing  it  she  was  looking  round  the 
church  to  see  if  young  Mr.  Armstrong 
was  there.  He  was  her  childhood’s 
sweetheart.  And  later  on  she  married 
him. 

Reader:  I like  that.  With  all  her 
fame  she  never  looked  at  another 
man,  I suppose. 

Q.:  Well,  actually  I’m  afraid  she 
was  a bit  of  a flirt.  There  was  Eric 
Walton  and  Cesar  Carlton  of  the 
Carlton  Hotel.  She  let  him  cure  her 
of  the  hiccups  by  kissing  her. 

Reader:  I bet  the  other  two  were 
miserable  when  she  married  What’s- 
his-name. 

Q.:  Oh,  no.  They  went  straight  off 


to  see  the  Can-can.  But  you  are 
quite  right  to  call  her  husband 
What’s-his-name.  People  called  him 
Mr.  Melba  until  he  got  so  sick  of  it 
he  packed  up  and  went  back  to 
Australia. 

Reader:  Does  she  sing  things  out  < f 
opera  in  the  film? 

Q.:  Yes,  plenty.  But  when  she  got 
engaged — the  same  evening  as  she  got 
married — she  sang  something  straight 
from  Tin  Pan  Alley.  That’s  to  show 
that  in  spite  of  all  the  highbrow 
music,  and  singing  to  Queen  Victoria, 
when  she  was  in  love  she  was  just  the 
same  as  ordinary,  modem  people. 

Reader:  Did  she  sing  Ave  Maria  to 
Queen  Victoria? 

Q. : Oh,  no.  Queen  Victoria  didn’t 
approve  of  the  Invocation  of  Saints. 
She  sang  Coming  through  the  Rye 
and  made  out  that  it  was  an 
Australian  folksong. 

Reader : I always  thought  it  was 
an  American  drinking  song.  Q. 

LAUGHING  ANNE 
Starring:  Wendell  Corey,  Margaret 

Lockwood,  Forrest  Tucker, 

Ronald  Shiner.  Director:  Herbert 
Wilcox.  Republic  Picture. 

Technicolor.  Certificate : A. 

Category:  B.  Running  time: 

92  minutes. 

There  was  a double  chance  of 
interest  in  Laughing  Anne.  In  the 
first  place,  this  is  the  premier 
production  for  the  get-together  of 
Republic  Pictures  and  Herbert 
Wilcox,  which  aims  at  mingling 
British  and  American  stars.  Secondly 
we  have  Margaret  Lockwood  in  a new 
role. 

The  story,  after  Conrad  by  some 
lengths,  is  slow  moving  and  not 
particularly  impressive  with  regard  to 
atmosphere.  The  much-painted  Miss 
Lockwood  has  fled  with  a maimed 
prize-fighter  (Forrest  Tucker)  from 
the  troubles  of  Paris  to  the  squalor  of 
Java.  The  scenes  of  her  Paris 
reminiscences  have  a faint  and  poor 
reflection  of  those  excellent  shots  in 
Moulin  Roiige. 

In  the  fetid  air  of  Java  she  meets 
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Davidson  (Wendell  Corey) , whom,  it 
seems  to  echo  through  the  streets, 
down  the  harbour  and  even  down  the 
creeks,  Conrad  calls  “a  good  man,  a 
really  good  man”.  The  goodness 
makes  him  state  early  in  their  meeting 
that  he  is  married  and  that  that  is  a 
serious  matter  in  which  unpleasantness 
must  be  put  up  with,  in  order  to  keep 
things  going.  This  "good”  sentiment 
is  apparently  only  a sentiment,  as  he 
loses  his  wife  and  finds  Laughing 
Anne  most  lovable. 

The  film  is  saved  from  absolute 
mediocrity  by  a mounting  climax  and 
quite  a thrilling  last  few  minutes.  By 
that  time,  Margaret  Lockwood  is 
looking  quite  dishevelled,  and  has 
almost  forgotten  how  to  laugh  (which 
is  no  loss  to  anyone  on  the  Java 
coast  as  her  film  laugh  has  a hollow 
metallic  untrue  ring  like  a cracked 
brass) . Both  she  and  her  lover  from 
the  ring  die,  but  her  child  survives, 
and  so  alas  does  the  laugh. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  see  the 
acting.  This  is  something  new,  and 
I do  not  think  her  fans  will  be 
disappointed  in  Margaret  Lockwood’s 
performance.  Though  Conrad  tells  us 
that  Davidson  is  always  smiling, 
Wendell  Corey  relates  goodness  to 
solemnity  and  moves  slowly  and 
stiffly  through  the  scenes.  Ronald 
Shiner  imports  "the  odd  story”  and 
wisecrack  to  lighten  the  atmosphere 
and  is  probably  the  only  one  who 
looks  at  all  at  home.  M. 


Richard  Todd — Glynis  Johns 
in 

"The  Sword  and  The  Rose" 


ROMAN  HOLIDAY 
Starring:  Gregory  Peck,  Audrey 

Hepburn,  Eddie  Albert,  Margaret 
Rawlings,  Harcourt  Williams, 
Hartley  Power,  Tullio  Carminati. 
Producer  and  Director:  William 
Wyler.  Distributors:  Paramount. 
Certificate : U.  Category : C. 

Running  time  : no  minutes. 

When  Italians  make  a film  about 
Rome  they  can  take  the  city  so  much 
for  granted  that  very  little  of  it 
appears.  When  English  or  American 
producers  attempt  the  same  task  they 
are  apt  to  betray  an  alien  mentality. 
But  in  the  present  case  Paramount 
have  avoided  all  this.  The  picture 
was  made  entirely  in  Rome  and 
mostly  on  location.  The  stars  were 
well  selected  and  rose  to  the  occasion. 
The  small  parts  were  played  by 
Italians.  The  story  of  the  European 
princess,  who  escapes  for  one  day  from 
the  restrictions  of  royalty,  has  charm 
and  humour,  with  just  a touch  of 
dignity  and  pathos,  and  is  original  in 
treatment,  if  not  in  idea. 

This  is  a film  out  of  the  ordinary, 
to  be  enjoyed  and  to  be  grateful  for. 

Q- 

WHITE  WITCH  DOCTOR 

Starring:  Susan  Hayward  and  Robert 
Mitchum.  Director:  Henry 

Hathaway : A 20th  Century-Fox 
Film.  Technicolor.  Certificate: 
U.  Category : B.  Running  time: 
94  minutes. 

An  American  nurse  dressed  in  the 
fashions  of  the  beginning  of  the 
century  sets  off  into  Darkest  Africa 
to  join  an  elderly  woman  missionary 
doctor.  She  is  accompanied  as  guide 
by  a taciturn,  cynical  American 
adventurer  and  we  are  not  surprised 
to  learn  that  his  real  purpose  is  to 
plunder  rather  than  to  enlighten  the 
darkest  Africans.  A series  of 
encounters  with  witch  doctors,  wild 
animals  and  the  like  lead  to  the 
inevitable  reform  of  all  renegades  and 
the  customary  osculatory  fade  out. 

Susan  Hayward  achieves  some 
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remarkable  diagnoses  and  cures 
without  batting  an  artificial  eyelash 
and  Robert  Mitchum  goes  through  his 
jungle  with  a poker  faced 
nonchalance  that  could  only  be 
equalled  by  Alan  Ladd  dropping  by 
unopened  parachute  into  the  jaws  of 
a tiger.  The  technicolor  shows  the 
native  habits  of  dress  and  recreation 
to  great  advantage;  otherwise  there  is 
little  to  be  gained  from  a call  on  the 
White  Witch  Doctor. 

V. 


THE  BEAST  FROM  20,000 
FATHOMS 

Starring:  Paul  Christian,  Paula 

Raymond,  Cecil  Kellaway, 
Kenneth  Tobey.  Producers:  Hal 
Chester  and  Jack  Dietz.  Director: 
Eugene  Lourie.  Distributors: 
Warner  Bros.  Certificate : X. 

Category-.  A.  Running  time:  75 
minutes. 

When  I first  heard  that  an  atomic 
bomb  had  been  used,  I thought  that 
a good  deal  of  unpleasantness  was  in 
store.  But  I did  not  anticipate  that 
explosions  in  the  Arctic  Circle  would 
release,  still  alive  and  remarkably  well 
preserved  after  millions  of  years,  a 
pre-historic  monster  called  the 
Rhedosaurus.  However,  every  now 
and  then  there  has  to  be  a powerful 
and  pugnacious  monster — it  is  usually 
an  ape — to  destroy  and  devour  human 
beings,  cars,  lighthouses  etc.  for  the 
enjoyment  of  patrons  of  the  cinema. 
I have  no  information  as  to  how  the 
Rhedosaurus  is  faked,  but  I can  tell 
you  that  the  iceberg  seen  at  the 
beginning  of  the  picture  involved  40 
tons  of  plaster,  30  tons  of  salt,  500 
pounds  of  cornflakes  and  70  tons  of 
ice.  No  wonder  that  it  could  contain 
a'  creature  so  incredible  that  a 
psychiatrist  in  the  film  dismissed  it 
as  a hallucination  “like  the  Loch 
Lomond  monster.’’  (Those  fellows 
are  very  well  informed) . But  when 
the  animal  got  loose  on  Coney  Island 
it  took  an  isotope  to  kill  it.  I expect 
you  know  what  an  isotope  is.  I don’t. 

Q- 


LET’S  DO  IT  AGAIN 

Starring:  Jane  Wyman,  Ray  Milland, 
Aldo  Ray  with  Leon  Ames, 
Valerie  Bettis,  Tom  Helmore. 
Director:  Alexander  Hill.  A 

Columbia  Picture.  Technicolor. 
Certificate:  A.  Category:  A. 

Running  time : 94  minutes. 

A divorce  which  doesn’t  come  off. 
There’s  a lot  of  froth  and  bubble 
which  breaks  a couple  of  minutes 
before  the  drama  becomes  final.  Even 
then  it’s  a soft  centre  and  not  a hard 
core  that  is  revealed,  for  a silly,  clever 
hero  finds  he  still  wants  to  “remain” 
married  to  his  silly,  clever  heroine. 
Let’s  Do  It  Again  refers  to  marriage 
and,  with  the  false  and  sentimental 
view  of  marriage  which  is  the  back- 
ground to  all  these  romantic  comedies, 
it  is  clear  that  a dissoluble  union  has 
bitter  finality,  no  “happy  ever  after” 
round  the  corner.  That  is  the  tragedy 
lying  behind  all  pictures  of  these 
would-be  sophisticated  comedies. 
There  are  many  funny  lines,  not  a 
few  of  them  unconsciously  so,  and  it 
seems  a waste  to  have  a film  actress 
who  can  act  saying  really  beautifully 
the  not  worthwhile  things  she  has  to 
say.  Ray  Milland  is  always  charming. 
There  is  a notable  performance  by 
Aldo  Ray  as  a semi-articulate  rich  lad 
from  the  wilds.  The  production  is  a 
fine  example  of  the  revised  adage 
“What’s  not  worth  doing  is  worth 
doing  well”. 


X. 
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WILL  ANY  GENTLEMAN? 
Starring:  George  Cole,  Veronica  Hurst, 
Jon  Pertwee,  Heather  Thatcher, 
James  Hayter,  with  William 
Hartnell,  Sidney  James,  Diana 
Decker,  Joan  Sims,  Brian  Oulton, 
Alan  Badel.  Producer:  Hamilton 
G.  Inglis.  Director:  Michael 

Anderson.  Distributors:  Associated 
British  Pathe.  In  technicolor. 
Certificate:  U.  Category:  A. 

Running  time:  80  minutes. 

The  sometimes  serious  consequences 
of  stage  hypnotism  have  been 
demonstrated  in  real  life  and  by  legal 
proceedings.  Here  the  farcical 
possibilities  are  exploited.  A 
respectable  and  domesticated  bank 
clerk  is  the  victim  and  even  after  the 
performance  he  remains  what  the 
synopsis  calls  a devil-may-care 
philanderer. 

The  film  is  not  without  vulgarity 
but  it  does  contrive  to  be  funny. 
I am  sorry  that  my  previous  remarks 
about  Alan  Badel  should  have  seemed 
to  a reader  to  be  derogatory.  Those 
who  appreciated  his  portrayal  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  will  now  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  him  as  a Music 
Hall  hypnotist. 

Q- 

WHEEL  OF  FATE 

Starring:  Patrick  Doonan,  Sandra 

Dome  and  Brian  Forbes.  Director: 
Francis  Searle.  Certificate : U. 

Category:  B.  Running  time: 

65  minutes. 

There  is  no  reason  why  an 
inexpensive  film  should  also  be  a 
cheap  one,  but  they  often  are  and 
this  one  is.  It  is  novelettish  and 
uninspiring  with  only  one  or  two 
moments  in  which  one  felt  that  the 
actors  were  really  trying.  The  story 
tells  of  a garage  owner  whose  step- 
brother and  invalid  father  between 
them  account  for  the  look  of 
permanent  gloom  on  his  face  as 


played  by  Patrick  Doonan.  His 
aspirations  as  an  artist  are  recognised 
by  a girl  friend  whom  he  takes  over 
from  the  step-brother  but  it  takes  a 
lot  of  weary  waiting  before  the 
inevitable  happens  and  the  police 
catch  up  with  the  step-brother’s 
crimes  and  justice  is  done  and  the 
garage  owner  is  free  to  paint  pictures 
of  Sandra  Dome.  The  one  original 
touch  in  this  very  ordinary  film  is 
that  the  villain  does  not,  as  one  is  led 
to  expect,  come  to  his  end  on  the 
railway  line. 

V. 

TWICE  UPON  A TIME 

Starring:  Hugh  Williams,  Elizabeth 
Allan  and  Jack  Hawkins,  with 
Yolande  and  Charmian  Larthe. 
Producer,  Director  and  Script: 

Emeric  Pressburger.  Distributors: 
British  Lion.  Certificate : U. 

Category : C.  Running  time : 

75  minutes. 

One  of  the  many  films  not  offered 
to  Press  criticism.  It  is  a 
disappointing  British  version  of  a 
German  story  filmed  some  two  years 
ago  under  the  title  Das  Doppelte 
Lottchen.  This  placed  the  scenes  in 
Switzerland  and  Vienna,  the  present 
version  takes  in  London,  Glasgow 
and  the  Tyrol.  The  story  is  of 
identical  twin  girls  who  meet  by 
chance  at  a holiday  camp  and  change 
places,  thus  bringing  about  the 
reunion  of  their  divorced  parents. 

It  is  sad  to  reflect  that  this  tedious 
piece  comes  from  the  hands  of  one  of 
The  Archers,  the  team  that  made  so 
many  first-rate  films  in  the  years 
immediately  following  the  war.  The 
acting  is,  apart  from  the  playing  of 
Elizabeth  Allan  and  Jack  Hawkins, 
and  the  inevitable  charm  of  the 
children,  weary  and  lifeless.  A film 
that  does  no  service  to  British  prestige: 
its  only  merit  seems  to  be  its  plea  for 
tolerance  in  the  family  circle  for  the 
sake  of  the  children. 


V. 
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CONTINENTAL  FILMS 

LAST  MEETING 
(Ultimo  Incontro) 

Starring:  Alida  Valli,  Amadeo  Nazzari, 
Jean  Pierre  Aumont,  Leda 
Gloria,  Vittorio  Sampoli,  with 
Giovanna  Galletti,  Harry  Weedon. 
Director:  Gianni  Franciolini. 

Distributors:  Archway.  Italian 

dialogue  with  English  Sub-titles. 
Certificate:  X.  Category:  A. 

Running  time : 80  minutes. 

Piero,  a motor  engineer  in  Milan, 
is  a decent  if  unimaginative  fellow, 
very  much  in  love  with  his  wife.  At 
heart  she  cares  deeply  for  him  but  is 
nearly  persuaded  to  run  away  with 
the  more  dashing  Michele.  However, 
she  decides  to  break  off  the  liaison  and 
immediately  afterwards  Michele,  a 
racing  car  driver,  successfully  courts 
death.  His  mechanic  gains  possession 
of  a very  compromising  letter  from 
Lina  and  uses  it  to  blackmail  her, 
since  she  dare  not  confide  in  her 
jealous  and  excitable  husband.  After 
various  efforts  she  can  find  no  way 
of  obtaining  the  - money  except  by 
becoming  a "call-girl”  when  her 
husband  is  at  work.  The  melodramatic 
conclusion  of  the  story  becomes 
almost  convincing  (except  for  what  I 
consider  one  flaw)  on  account  of  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  acting,  especially 
that  of  Valli. 

The  film  is  careful  to  avoid 
exploiting  the  lurid  possibilities  of 
the  story.  A sordid  subject  is 
treated  with  delicacy  and  restraint. 
And  the  student  of  psychology  and 
moral  theology,  not  to  mention 
drama,  can  follow  with  considerable 
interest  the  workings  of  conscience 
and  the  reluctance  and  repulsion  so 
skilfully  depicted  before  the 
commandments  are  broken. 

But  it  does  seem  to  be  implied  that, 
though  regrettable,  Lina’s  course  of 
conduct  was  almost  inevitable  in  the 
circumstances  and  in  a sense  justified 
as  a means  to  the  end  of  married 
happiness.  It  is  unfortunate  that 


sympathy  should  be  thus  directed  to 
an  individual  case  of  a form  of 
prostitution  which  is  at  present 
causing  considerable  concern  both  in 
England  and  America.  Not  all  those 
qualified  by  age  to  see  a picture  with 
an  "X”  certificate  possess  the 
detachment  which  is  essential  to  an 
adult  attitude  to  the  cinema  or  the 
enlightened  conscience  which  can 
disentangle  principle  from  misguided 
good  intentions. 

Q- 

THE  SINNER 

Starring:  Hildegarde  Neff,  with  Gustav 
Froelich.  Director:  Willi  Forst. 
Distributors:  Films  de  France. 

Certificate:  X.  Category:  A. 

Running  time : 75  minutes. 

The  present  generation  is  said  to 
have  lost  the  sense  of  sin.  Yet  the 
film  which  follows  a long  run  of  The 
Seven  Deadly  Sins  at  the  Cameo- 
Polytechnic  is  called  The  Sinner.  Not 
that  the  lady  in  question  has  much 
sense  of  sin,  which  is  not  surprising 
in  view  of  her  background.  She  is  in 
fact  what  is  sometimes  known  as  a 
professional.  But  let  no  one  expect 
luridity.  The  censor  has  been  at 
work. 

The  picture  includes  a glorification 
and  sentimentalisation  of  murder  and 
suicide.  But  it  lacks  the  elegance  of 
Mayerling.  Though  distributed  by  a 
French  company,  it  is  thoroughly 
German. 

The  technique  is  awkward.  There 
is  a reminiscent  running  commentary 
in  English  by  the  principal  character 
and  hardly  any  dialogue.  Some  facial 
expressions  reminded  me  of  the  visual 
exaggerations  necessary  to  register 
emotion  in  the  old  silent  films. 

The  critics  did  not  say  much  about 
the  picture  over  the  refreshments 
after  the  press  show  for  all  hearts 
were  at  the  Oval  that  day.  But 
during  the  showing  there  were  some 
giggles  at  the  wrong  places,  an 
ominous  sign. 

Q 


Noel  Roguevert  and  Gerard  Phillipe  in 


“Fanfan  La  Tulipe” 

FANFAN  LA  TULIPE 
Starring:  Gerard  Phillipe  and  Gina 
Lollobrigida.  Director:  Christian- 
Jacque.  Distributors  British  Lion. 
Certificate  : A . Category  : A . 

Running  time  ; 98  minutes. 

Here  is  a cheeky  French  film  in  the 
best  traditions  of  Rene  Clair, 
debunking  history,  Hollywood,  Fair- 
banks and  Flynn  and  all  the  other 
idols  of  the  silver  screen  for  the  past 
thirty  years.  And  the  joke  is  that 
these  cheeky  Frenchmen  do  the 
whole  thing  so  very  much  better 
than  any  of  the  old  gang  could  ever 
have  done.  The  touches  of  satire, 
cynicism  and  trank  burlesque  make 
this  the  most  enjoyable  film  to  be 
seen  in  London  for  a long  time. 

Fanfan  is  a young  soldier  who 
enlists  to  escape  marriage  only  to  be 
told  that  as  a result  of  a “gipsy’s” 
warning  he  will  marry  the  daughter 
of  the  King  of  France.  There  are  far 
too  many  good  things  in  the  film  to 
be  recounted  and  there  are  some 
delicious  surprises  which  demand 
that  the  film  be  seen  the  right  way 
round : that  is,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end. 

Gerard  Phillipe  is  perfect  in  the 
title  role.  The  protuberant  Miss 
Lollobrigida  is  inspired,  doubtless 
by  the  first-class  actors  with  whom 
she  is  cast,  to  give  something  more 
than  shape  to  her  performance  as  the 
“gipsy”.  The  dialogue  is  piquant  in 


places  and  the  English  subtitles  care- 
fully omits  the  several  references  to 
religious  concepts  which  the  film, 
quite  decently  interpolates,  thus 
supporting  the  British  conviction 
that  the  French,  though  they 
certainly  have  the  fun,  do  not  have 
the  Faith.  Perhaps  it  is  bad  taste  to 
joke  and  be  religious  at  the  same 
time.  V. 

THE  STORY  OF  DR.  LOUISE 
Starring:  Madeleine  Robinson,  Jean 

Davey.  Distributors:  Regent. 

Certificate : A.  Category:  A. 

Running  time  : 95  minutes. 

The  story  is  that  of  a woman 
doctor  setting  up  in  practice  in  a 
remote  French  village  and  the  opposi- 
tion she  encountered  from  anti- 
feminism, ultra-conservatism,  quack- 
ery, abortionism  and  other  vested 
interests.  Morally  as  well  as 
hygienically  Dr.  Louise  is  an  excellent 
influence  and  the  film  deserves 
commendation  for  being  so  definitely 
on  the  side  of  the  angels 

But  there  is  something  naive  about 
the  treatment,  which  is  unusual  in  a 
French  film,  while  the  dubbed 
dialogue  is  strongly  American.  When 
I find  sound  ideas  presented  by 
professional  film  makers  in  a rather 
crude  way  and  with  a lack  of  the 
artistry  devoted  to  other  subjects,  I 
am  almost  tempted  to  suspect  a 
tongue-in-the-cheek  attitude.  But 
perhaps  I am  being  too  subtle  and 
that  at  its  worst  the  idea  is  that  for 
people  who  are  interested  in  moral 
and  Christian  principles  anything  in 
the  artistic  and  technical  line  will  do. 


FOCUS  INDEX 

We  are  grateful  to  our  friends  of 
the  Australian  Catholic  Film  Centre 
for  making  an  Index  of  Volume  V 
(1952)  and  still  more  for  sending  us 
enough  roneod  copies  for  those  of  our 
readers  who  mav  wish  to  obtain  one. 
If  sixpence  in  stamps  is  sent  to  C.F.I., 
157  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.i, 
a copy  will  be  mailed  by  return. 
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BELLISSIMA 

Starring:  Anna  Magnani,  Walter 

Chiari,  Tina  Apicella  and  Gastone 
Renzelli.  Director:  Luchino 

Visconti.  Distributors:  Regent 

Films.  Certificate : U.  Cate- 
gory : B.  Running  time : 115 

minutes. 

A film  which  somewhat  frankly 
debunks  much  of  the  glamour  attach- 
ing to  life  in  the  studios.  An  energetic 
and  indefatigable  woman  living  in  a 
Roman  tenement  house  decides  that 
her  rather  plain  little  girl  shall  secure 
the  much  publicised  role  in  a film  for 
which  a young  child  is  needed. 
Unscrupulously  and  relentlessly  she 
uses  every  means  in  her  power  only  to 
find  disillusionment  in  time  to  refuse 
the  contract  offered  by  the  film 
director.  A simple  story  but  played 
with  tremendous  gusto  by  the 
fabulous  Magnani  supported  by  one 
of  the  noisiest  casts  I have  heard, 
even  in  an  Italian  film.  It  reminded 
me  of  the  old  gag  that  every  Italian 
is  a bom  actor  and  that  the  worst  of 
them  go  on  the  stage.  Not  one  of 
the  best  Italian  films  yet  well  worth  a 
visit  and  much  better  than  most 
others  likely  to  be  in  your  neighbour- 
hood. 

V. 

LA  MINUTE  DE  VERITE 

Starring:  Michele  Morgan,  Jean  Gabin, 
and  Walter  Chiari.  Director: 
Jean  Delannoy.  Distributors:  Film 
Traders  Ltd.  Certificate : A. 

Running  time  : 107  minutes. 

A doctor,  called  to  a young  man  who 
has  tried  to  gas  himself,  finds  his 
wife’s  portrait  by  the  bedside.  It  is 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  their 
marriage;  they  spend  the  night  in 
mutual  recrimination  instead  of  the 
celebration  which  the  wife  had 
planned.  The  dawn  finds  them  ready 
to  repair  their  crumbling  life. 

This,  somewhat  trite,  story,  is 
redeemed  by  the  inspired  and  always 


authoritative  treatment  which  both 
director  and  players  give  it.  It  is  an 
adult  film  with  adult  playing  of  a 
high  order.  Michele  Morgan  is,  as 
always,  enchanting  and  delicate,  and 
Gabin,  now  definitely  middle-aged, 
has  lost  nothing  of  his  great  power  of 
presence  and  conviction.  Walter 
Chiari,  as  the  young  mani  though  he 
plays  with  feeling,  is  much  inferior 
to  the  two  principals.  A film  which 
pays  unconscious  testimony  to  moral 
values  by  revealing  the  need  that 
there  is  in  all  such  cases  of  under- 
standing and  sympathy. 

V. 

ONE  ENCHANTED  EVENING 

Starring:  Sarah  Leanda  and  Marika 
Rokk.  Director:  Carl  Froelich. 
Distributors:  Regent  Films. 

Certificate : A.  Category : B. 

Running  time  ; 93  minutes. 

This  pre-war  German  film  which 
purports  to  tell  the  story  of 

Tchaikovsky  to  the  accompaniment 
of  his  music,  is  a vintage  film  with 
a vengeance.  Not  that  age  is  of 

itself  against  the  film,  but  the  treat- 
ment certainly  is.  Slow,  melo- 
dramatic, tedious  and  incredible, 

even  the  lovely  music  cannot  really 
blind  one  to  the  dull  portrayal  here 
presented.  Liberties  taken  with  the 
life  of  the  composer  are  to  be 
expected,  for  the  rest,  one  could 

hardly  care  less. 

V. 


FOCUS  COMPETITION 

A number  of  interesting  letters  were 
submitted  for  the  Letter  Competition, 
all  from  adults.  The  competition 
continues  but  we  would  remind 
readers  that  they  should  write  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only  and  that 
letters  should  not  exceed  300  words. 
Each  entry  should  |be  accompanied 
by'  the  coupon  printed  on  the  inside 
back  page  of  the  cover  and  should 
reach  us  by  the  10th  of  the  month. 

A guinea  is  offered  for  the  best 
letter  on  the-  subject  of  film. 
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“No  ‘Rome-Inspired’  by  wllllAM 
Influence  In  Films”  IL  ',(KmlV(; 

Reprinted  from  Los  Angeles  Tidings 


It  may  be  a fight  between  two 
Masons,  but  I cannot  stay  out. 

Cecil  B.  de  Mille,  whom  I know  well 
and  respect  highly,  comes  to  verbal 
grips  with  Elmer  Rogers,  staff  writer 
on  the  Masonic  magazine,  “The  New 
Age.’’ 

Mr.  Rogers  charges  there  is  a 
“Rome-inspired’’  Hollywood  practice 
to  portray  Catholic  religious  matter  on 
the  screen  “with  dignity  and  respect-’ 
and  to  treat  Protestant  religious 
scenes  so  as  to  “cast  ridicule  and 
satire’’  upon  them. 

Mr.  de  Mille  says  that  isn’t  so  and, 
of  course,  he’s  right.  There  is  no 
“Rome-inspired”  conspiracy.  Still 
there  is  something  to  be  said  on  Mr. 
Rogers’  side  and  I believe  this  is  a 
good  time  and  place  to  say  it. 

Mr.  Rogers  quotes  Quo  Vadis, 
which  depicted  St.  Peter  in  Rome; 
The  Great  Caruso,  in  which  Mario 
Lanza  sang  at  Midnight  Mass;  The 
African  Queen,  in  which  Katharine 
Hepburn  as  a Protestant  missionary 
was  seen  conducting  a service  for 
natives  and  de  Mille’s  own  Greatest 
Show  On  Earth  in  which  a priest 
blessed  a circus  train  as  it  departed 
from  Sarasota. 

De  Mille  says  “No  Roman  Catholic 
ever  so  much  as  suggested  the 
inclusion  of  Roman  Catholic 
propaganda  in  any  of  my  films”  and 
that  “if  a Protestant  or  Jewish  or 
Masonic  group  had  conducted  a 
departure  service  for  this  circus,  I’d 
have  filmed  it  just  as  faithfully.” 

Train  Always  Blessed 

This  circus  train,  in  real  life,  is 
blessed  by  a priest  every  year  as  it 
starts  its  tour.  I am  oonvinced  that 
no  Catholic  ever  has  suggested  the 


inclusion  of  Catholic  propaganda  in 
any  film  either  to  de  Mille,  who  is  an 
Episcopalian  and  a Mason,  Leo 
McCarey  who  is  a Catholic,  or  any  one 
of  a score  of  Jewish  directors  who  was 
about  to  make  it. 

It  is  a fact  however — and  a most 
unfortunate  one — that  many 
Protestants  feel  their  religious  forms 
and  ministerial  characters  neither  are 
as  frequently  nor  respectfully- 
presented  in  movies  as  Catholic 
ceremonies  and  priests. 

There  are  some  grounds  for  this 
complaint,  although  I am  convinced 
the  causes  do  not  lie  in  bias,  prejudice 
or  Catholic  Inspired  policy. 

Mr.  Rogers  quotes  weakly  when  he 
mentions  Quo  Vadis  • and  not  too 
strongly  when  he  brings  in  The  Great 
Caruso.  Historically  there  can  have 
been  no  place  for  Protestant  forms  in 
Quo  Vadis  which  described  the  begin- 
nings of  Christianity.  Caruso  as  an 
Italian  Catholic,  doubtless  wore 
Catholic  emblems  and  it  was  logical 
to  show  him  singing  at  a Mass. 

Nothing  need  be  added  to  Mr.  de 
Mille’s  explanation  of  why  the  circus 
train  was  blessed  by  a priest,  although 
my  own  reaction  was  that  the 
performers  on  the  train  must  have 
been  non-Catholics.  I didn’t  see  one 
of  them  bless  himself  in  response! 

When  Mr.  Rogers  cites  the  scene 
from  African  Queen  he  makes  a 
stronger  point.  In  that  situation,  as 
in  some  others  I might  quote,  there 
was  a certain  emphasis  upon 
emotionalism  which  lent  traces  of 
caricature  to  the  characters. 

I doubt  that  director  John  Huston 
intended  to  disparage  the  religious 
significance  of  the  scene,  although 
such  designs  can  sometimes  be 
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detected  in  movies  and  they  are  to  be 
protested  and  discouraged  by  us  all, 
regardless  of  theological  differences  at 
the  roots  of  Christian  separation. 

The  Hollywood  Production  Code 
(and  may  God  help  us  to  preserve  it!) 
rules  that  “no  film  or  episode  may 
throw  ridicule  on  any  religious  faith,’’ 
that  “ministers  of  religion  . . . should 
not  be  used  as  comic  characters  or 
villains’’  and  that  “ceremonies  of  any 
definite  religion  should  be  carefully 
and  respectfully  handled.” 

In  most  Hollywood  movies  these 
rules  are  met.  Still,  some  films, 
especially  those  dealing  with  the 
“revival”  type  of  Protestant  meeting, 
tend  to  develop  farcical  excesses. 

A scene  of  a Catholic  priest  saying 
Mass  is  naturally  ordered  in  the 
dramatic  sense.  The  back  of  the 
priest  is  turned  to  his  people  and  he 
therefore  addresses  nothing  to  the 
motion  picture  audience. 


THE  ANNUAL  GRAND  PRIX  OF 
O.C.I.C. 

For  the  first  time  this  year  an 
attempt  to  select  a film  from  candi- 
dates submitted  by  the  various 
Catholic  Film  Centres  of  the  world 
was  made.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Venice  Festival  authorities,  a 
special  jury  was  given  facilities  to 
view  and  judge  these  films  during  the 
Festival. 

Among  the  films,  made  since 
January  1952  and  which  all  presented 
certain  merits,  none,  in  the  view  of 
the  Jury  possessed  that  outstanding 
quality  and  character  demanded  for 
such  a distinction.  Nevertheless,  the 
Jury  felt  drawn  to  underline  the 
exceptional  spiritual  and  human 
values  as  well  as  the  artistic  qualities 
of  the  two  following  films : Cry,  The 
Beloved  Country,  by  Zolton  Korda, 
and  The  Sun  Shines  Bright , by  John 
Ford.  As  a result  the  Jury  award 
these  two  films  a Special  Mention. 

The  members  of  the  special  Jury 
were  as  follows:  Yv.  de  Hemptinne, 
President;  P.  d’Andre;  Kl.  Briine; 
P.  Cellobada;  P.  Gregoire;  E.  Lonero 


Fanaticism  Suggested 

A Protestant  minister,  on  the  other 
hand  may  be  seen  and  heard  appealing 
to  his  congregation  or  leading  the 
singing  of  hymns  which  tend  towards 
the  vociferous. 

The  slightest  over-dramatisation  of 
situations  in  which  there  is  direct 
appeal  to  the  emotions  of  the 
worshippers — and  therefore  to  people 
in  the  theatre  audience — tends  to 
suggest  fanaticism  or  otherwise 
jeopardize  dignity  and  respect. 
Movie  producers  should  try  to 
remember  this. 

I think  Mr.  de  Mille  would  agree, 
and  I wish  Mr.  Rogers  and  all  who 
support  his  arguments,  would  try  to 
understand  that  here  we  place  a finger 
on  the  real  reason  why  so  many 
Hollywood  film  producers  choose, 
whenever  possible,  to  include 
Catholic  forms  and  characters,  rather 
than  Protestant  ones. 


(Italy);  and  T.  M.  Sheehy  (Ireland). 
The  ecclesiastical  assistants  were  Mgr. 
A.  Galletto  and  Dr.  Ch.  Reinert. 

O.C.I.C.  PRIZE  AWARDS 

The  annual  award  offered  by 
O.C.I.C.  at  the  Venice  Film  Festival 
to  “the  film  which  by  its  inspiration 
and  its  quality  most  contributes  to 
spiritual  and  human  progress”  was 
attributed  to  the  Spanish  film,  La 
Guerra  De  Dios,  by  Rafael  Gil. 

The  O.C.I.C.  Jury  were  attracted 
by  the  spiritual  merits  of  this  film  and 
underlined  the  message  of  mutual 
understanding  between  men  which  it 
contained  as  well  as  its  efforts  to 
bring,  in  a Christian  manner,  a solu- 
tion to  the  social  problems  of  our 
times. 

The  members  of  the  Jury  were  as 
follows:  Yv.  de  Hemptinne 

(Belgium)  President;  P.  Cebollada 
(Spain);  P.  Gregoire  (Luxembourg); 
J.  Potenze  (Argentine);  FI.  Amman- 
nati  (Italy);  P.  d'Andre  (France);  Kl. 
Briine  (Germany);  M.  Butcher 
(England).  The  ecclesiastical  assis- 
tants were  Mgr.  A.  Galletto  and  Dr. 
Ch.  Reinert.  . 
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MOTION  PICTURES  AND  THE  MISSION 
APOSTOLATE  (II)  By  the  Rev.  Albert  J.  Xevins,  M.M. 


( Concluded  from 

I cannot  overemphasize  the 
importance  of  a detailed  shooting 
script  in  this  type  of  project.  Not 
only  does  it  take  the  responsibility 
off  the  cameraman,  but  it  saves  film 
wastage,  and  the  ordinary  amateur 
mistakes  of  panning,  unsteady  camera 
and  lack  of  variety  in  shot  lengths. 
The  cameraman  and  editor  simply 
follow  the  shooting  script  blindly. 

We  are  still  using  this  basic 
formula.  The  picture  that  was  sent 
here  for  screening  was  made  in  this 
way.  First  a story  line  was  written, 
plenty  of  description  but  no  camera 
directions.  After  this  was  prepared, 
we  selected  the  place  to  make  the 
picture,  Saloma,  Guatemala.  I 
flew  down  there,  selected  the  people 
who  were  to  be  in  the  film,  and  the 
places  we  would  use  in  telling  the 
storv.  Since  it  was  a true  story,  there 
was  little  difficulty.  Two  days  were 
then  spent  in  writing  the  shooting 
script,  and  in  listing  the  shots  in 
order  of  taking.  This  latter  is  an 
important  time-saver.  Every  shot 
that  takes  place  in  one  location  is  shot 
in  sequence,  no  matter  in  what  part  of 
the  picture  it  comes.  We  also  arrange 
our  shooting  schedule  so  that  all 
sequences  containing  particular  actors 
are  shot  in  order.  In  this  way  we  can 
release  an  actor  as  soon  as  possible, 
without  keeping  him  around  m 
endless  waiting.  The  Story  of  Juan 
Mateo  was  shot  in  five  days.  We 
could  have  done  it  in  less  except  for 
weather  conditions. 

In  dealing  with  simple  native 
peoples,  we  have  learned  a number  of 
things  which  many  of  you  probably 
already  know,  but  which  we  pass 
along  for  those  few  who  may  be 
interested.  We  keep  our  story  line 
simple,  confining  actions  to  those 
which  the  people  perform  every  day. 
In  this  way  our  actors  are  doing 
things  which  are  perfectly  natural  to 
them.  We  do  not  have  rehearsals 


(he  July  issue) 

because  we  have  discovered  that 
when  an  untrained  actor  repeats  a 
action  a second  or  third  time,  he 
starts  to  become  stiff.  We  merely 
tell  the  actor  what  we  want  done,  and 
how  it  should  be  done.  Then  we 
shoot  the  scene.  The  only  rule  we 
give  the  actor  is  that  he  must  never 
look  at  the  camera.  We  do  not  make 
retakes,  unless  the  action  was  wrong 
and  must  be  repeated. 

We  have  noticed  that  native  people 
take  to  acting  like  they  would  to  a 
game.  For  the  first  day  or  two 
everything  is  fine— then  they  start  to 
tire.  That  is  why  we  shoot  at  high 
speed,  never  stopping  for  lunch.  All 
of  our  pictures  are  now  shot  on 
Commercial  Kodachrome — not  regular, 
Kodachrome,  but  Commercial 
Kodachrome.  We  start  shooting  at 
nine  in  the  morning  and  work  through 
until  four  in  the  afternoon.  For  no 
reason  do  we  begin  earlier  or  stop 
later.  Every  scene — even  those  which 
are  supposed  to  be  interiors — are 
shot  outdoors  under  natural  sunlight. 
Artificial  light  makes  too  many 
problems  to  be  worthwhile.  Finally, 
we  always  pay  our  main  actors.  Juan 
Mateo  and  his  father  received  50  cents 
a day — a little  more  than  the  average 
daily  wage  in  their  region.  When  a 
native  is  working  for  hire  you  can 
demand  and  expect  more  than  one 
who  volunteers  his  service,  especially 
after  the  first  day  or  two  when  the 
novelty  has  worn  off.  The  salary 
cost  is  infinitesimal,  but  it  creates  a 
freedom  for  the  cameraman  and  a 
mental  attitude  in  the  actor  which  is 
priceless. 

When  the  picture  is  completed  it  is 
released  in  both  black  and  white,  and 
colour.  It  is  used  in  many  ways.  We 
sell  copies  to  film  libraries  and 
commercial  distributors.  We  have 
a free  loan  service  that  sends  it  upon 
request  to  churches,  mission  groups, 
schools,  parish  organisations  and  so 
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on.  Our  promoters  have  projectors 
and  copies  of  all  the  films  and  are 
showing  them  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  daily.  However,  our 
greatest  audience  is  through  television. 
We  make  the  film  available  to 
America’s  120  television  stations  who 
because  of  the  quality  of  and 
interest  in  the  films  are  glad  to  show 
them.  Single  prints  are  projected  as 
many  as  a dozen  times  by  one  station 
alone.  Through  television  upwards 
of  30  million  Americans  see  each 
of  our  films. 

We  do  not  try  to  make  money  on 


our  films,  indeed  we  even  write  off 
production  expenses.  We  sell  our 
films  for  actual  print  cost.  We  are 
using  films  as  a type  of  education  and 
vocational  promotion.  Our  only  aim 
is  to  reach  as  many  people  as  possible 
with  our  message. 

We  believe  that  for  thought 
conveying  purposes,  audiovisual 
presentation  has  no  peer.  In  the 
motion  picture  we  have  a new 
language  for  the  communication  of 
ideas.  If  we  fail  to  use  this  modern 
tool,  we  are  unworthy  of  our 
missionary  vocation . 
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Book  Reviews 


You  And  The  Cinema.  Edited  by 
F.  M.  Chamberlin.  Y.C.S. 
Melbourne.  2/6d.  Obtainable 
from:  C.F.I.,  157  Victoria  Street, 
S.W.i. 

The  fact  that  Australian  Catholics, 
few  in  number  compared  with  their 
brethren  in  this  country,  are  able  to 
bring  out  a new  version  of  that 
phenomenally  successful  booklet 
“The  Cinema  and  You”  should  cause 
us  to  examine  our  consciences. 
Father  F.  Chamberlin,  indefatigable 
Chaplain  of  the  Australian  Young 
Catholic  Students  has  again 
accumulated  a series  of  articles  and 
comments  on  the  cinema  by  a variety 
of  people  including  Gabriel  Fallon, 
dramatic  critic  of  the  Irish  Standard, 
Father  J.  A.  V.  Burke  of  the  C.F.I. 
and  the  late  Andrew  Buchanan  whose 
contribution  to  this  oollection  was  the 
last  thing  he  wrote.  It  is,  perhaps, 
invidious  to  quote  the  names  we 
know,  as  if  those  whom  we  meet  for 
the  first  time  in  the  pages  of  this 
excellent  little  publication  were  less 
worth  reading.  In  fact  the  whole 
thing  is  remarkably  stimulating  and 
should  prove  most  useful  for 
discussion  groups. 

If  one  is  permitted  to  cite 
favourites  I would  mention  New 
Zealander  J.  C.  Reid’s  interesting 
survey  "The  Influence  of  Films”,  and 
Jesuit  Father  Mayne’s  provocative 
“What  Can  I Do  About  The  Movies?  ” 

E.  B. 

Decoupages.  Revue  de  culture 
cinematographique.  No.  15. 
430  Est  Sherbrooke,  Montreal  24. 
Yearly  subscription  (5  copies) 
$1-75- 

Another  publication  from  Catholic 
students,  this  time  La  Commission 
Etudiante  Du  Cinema  of  Montreal.  A 
bright  and  stimulating  brochure  with 
youthfully  enthusiastic  and  well- 
written  reviews  and  occasional  feature 


articles : the  present  issue  contains 
Fidelite  A Chaplin  by  Gilles  Ste- 
Marie,  and  Marilyn  Monroe,  Mon 
Prochain,  by  “Decoupages”  as  well  as 
a reprint  from  “The  Commonweal” 
of  Walter  Kerr’s  provocative  article, 
Catholics  and  Hollywood. 

E.  B. 

20  Films  To  Use.  2/-  Joint 
publication  of  the  British 
Film  Institute  and  the  Society  of 
Film  Teachers. 

This  list  of  twenty  films  is  the  first 
of  a series  of  similar  selections. 
Some  of  us  might  question  the 
catholicity  of  a group  which  includes 
Kameradschaft,  Call  Northside  777 
and  The  Foreman  Went  To  France 
with  such  evidently  safe  films  as  Hue 
And  Cry,  Jour  De  Fete  and  The 
Magnet.  It  is  only  fair  to  state 
that  the  films  are  intended  to  be 
taken  seriously  as  subjects  for 
discussion  and  in  some  cases  useful 
hints  as  to  discreet  cutting  of  over- 
long  or  unsuitable  episodes  is  given. 
The  manner  of  the  presentation  of  this 
list  should  stimulate  the  imagination 
of  anyone  who  has  to  show  films  to 
young  audiences. 

All  too  often  the  weekly  film  show, 
at  least  in  boarding  schools,  becomes 
the  time  when,  unable  or  unwilling  to 
keep  the  young  idea  otherwise  usefully 
and  safely  occupied  during  a free 
period,  the  young  monsters  are  shut 
up  in  front  of  a film  indiscriminately 
selected  from  a list  sent  in  by  a 
“father  of  one  of  the  boys”.  This 
booklet  with  notes  compiled  from 
reports  of  the  Society  of  Film 
Teachers,  shows  how  a careful 
selection  of  films  can  be  made  to  be 
both  entertaining  and  instructive  and 
gives  many  a hint  as  to  how  the 
conscientious  teacher  whose  task  it  is 
to  supervise  the  school  film  show 
may  fulfil  the  Papal  directive  to 
“promote  good  motion  pictures.” 

J.  A.  V.  B. 


September  Competition 


A number  of  interesting  letters 
were  received  for  last  month’s 
competition,  and  the  judges  were  set 
a difficult  task.  In  the  end  they  were 
equally  divided  between  two  letters 
and  had  to  call  in  an  independent 
opinion.  The  casting  vote  was  given 


17  Parkside  Road, 

St.  Annes-on-Sea, 
Lancs. 

6th  September,  1953. 

To  the  Editor  of  Focus, 

Dear  Sir, 

I was  interested  to  read  your 
articles  on  religion  in  the  cinema  in 
the  August  edition  of  Focus,  and 
thought  it  might  interest  you  to  hear 
of  certain  French  films  which  I have 
seen  in  France  in  the  past  year,  in 
which  priests  have  an  important 
role. 

Having  seen  and  greatly  liked  The 
Little  World,  of  Don  Camillo  I was 
amused  and  faintly  troubled  by  the 
censorship  difficulties  connected  with 
this  sunny,  optimistic  film  when 
plans  were  made  to  exhibit  it  in 
Britain.  Fernandel,  a fine  actor, 
squeezed  humour  and  pathos  out  of 
the  character  without  making  the 
character  offensive  to  one’s  religious 
feelings.  His  solitary  march  with  the 
cross  through  the  town  is  worthy  of  a 
place  amongst  such  classic  sequences 
as  the  Odessa  Steps  sequence  of 
Potemkin.  A sequel  was  inevitable 
and,  as  is  usual,  it  dissapoints.  The 
Return  of  Don  Camillo  loses  its 
appeal  because  the  novelty  has  worn 
off  and  also  because  of  the  combina- 
tion of  the  Peppone-Camillo  struggle 
with  realistic  shots  of  the  devastating 
Italian  floods  last  year.  Laughter  in 
such  tragic  circumstances  seems  out 
of  place. 

Somehow  the  French  sense  of 
realism  allows  them  to  portray  priests 
with  greater  truth  and  less  sugary 
sentiment  than  the  crooning 
American  parish  priests,  and  stagy 
English  parsons. 

In  a fine  but  sombre  film,  Nous 


in  favour  of  the  letter  written  by  M. 
F.  Wilson  of  17  Parkside  Road,  St. 
Annes-on-Sea,  printed  below,  and  to 
whom  the  prize  of  £1  is.  od.  is  there- 
fore awarded.  Runner-up  was  Rupert 
Butler  of  18  Draycott  Place,  S.W.3, 
to  whom  we  extend  our  condolences. 


Sommes  Tous  Des  Assassins,  Andre 
Cayatte  agues  filmically  the  pros  and 
cons  of  capital  punishment  and  as 
most  of  the  film  takes  place  in  and 
around  the  condemned  cell,  the  prison 
chaplain  has  an  important  though 
not  very  large  part.  Two  chaplains 
are  portrayed  — one,  a matter-of-fact, 
cold,  unemotional  priest  played  by 
Louis  Seigner,  and  the  other  who 
replaces  him  played  by  Claude 
Laydu  (the  priest  in  Diary  of  a 
Country  Priest)  who  feels  the  terrible 
responsibility  of  his  position.  He 
cannot  understand  the  seeming 
callousness  of  the  former  chaplain, 
and  finally  has  to  relinquish  his 
position  convinced  of  his  own 
inadequacy  in  the  face  of  Man’s 
presumption  in  taking  the  life  of  one 
of  God’s  creatures,  however  bad  he 
is. 

Les  Jeux  Interdits  had  an  earthy 
and  macabre  realism  and  yet  a poetic 
feeling  for  childish  fantasies  which 
put  all  previous  childhood  studies  into 
the  shade.  In  this  ignorant  peasant 
community,  the  priest  was  not  seen 
in  an  unfavourable  light  and  yet  he 
may  shock  an  English  audience 
unaware  of  a priest’s  difficulties  in 
dealing  with  stubborn,  superstitious 
peasantry;  cf.  Bernanos. 

Finally  in  Marcel  Pagnol’s  latest 
Provenpal  film,  Manon  des  Sources, 
we  have  a most  amusing  and 
affectionate  village  priest  portrayed 
by  Henri  Vilbert,  now  playing  the 
Raimu  parts  in  the  Marius  trilogy  on 
the  Paris  stage.  His  congregation  of 
southern  peasants  is  not  very  faithful 
to  its  church  and  is  more  concerned 
with  the  cultivation  of  flowers  for  the 
Riviera  towns  than  constant  church- 
going, but  when  the  local  spring  dries 
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up,  it  flocks  to  the  church  to  pray  for 
water.  Pagnol  allows  his  priest  almost 
ten  minutes  to  delayer  a sermon  on 
the  ingratitude  of  his  people  to  their 
Creator.  “You  come  not  to  pray  for 
your  souls,  but  for  your  pinks  and 
carnations.  Are  you  not  ashamed?’’ 
This  well  sustained  sermon  contains 
humour,  commonsense,  and  a great 
deal  of  Provengal  histrionics.  The 
result  is  a lovable  creation. 

I cannot  pursue  this  any  longer,  but 
I am  sure  no  such  interesting  priests 
have  emerged  from  any  year  of 
British  or  American  films,  and  1 do 
not  mention  The  Diary  of  a Country 
Priest  which  had  already  toured  the 
circuits  when  I arrived  in  France. 

Yours  sincerely, 

M.  F.  Wilson. 


Note. — Our  correspondent  is  wrong 
in  one  fact.  Claude  Laydu  plays  the 
part  of  a young  advocate  in  Nous 
Sommes  Tons  Des  Assassins.  The 
Dominican  who  replaces  the  Prison 
Chaplain  is  played  by  Andre  Reybaz. 
—Editor. 


TWO  FILM  COURSES  FOR 
TEACHERS 

The  Metropolitan  Catholic 
Teachers’  Association,  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Father  Hugh 
Clarke,  B.A.,  are  arranging  a series 
of  talks  on  the  cinema  for  the  benefit 


of  Catholic  Teachers.  There  will  be 
four  lectures,  to  take  place  at  Notre 
Dame  Convent,  St.  George’s  Road, 
S.E.i,  on  Thursdays,  October  22nd, 
November  5th,  19th  and  26th.  The 
subjects  dealt  with  will  be  the  Moral 
Approach  to  Cinema;  the  Technical; 
the  Critical;  and  Children  and  Films. 

The  talks  will  be  given  by  well- 
known  authorities  on  cinema.  At  the 
time  of  going  to  press  details  are  not 
yet  fixed  but  all  information  may  be 
obtained  from  Father  Hugh  Clarke, 
B.A.,  The  John  Fisher  School,  Peaks 
Hill,  Purley,  Surrey. 


The  second  course  will  be  the 
Study  W’eek  End  at  The  Cenacle 
Convent,  Grayshott,  Hindhead,  to  be 
held  from  November  6th  to  8th.  This 
is  organised  by  the  Catholic  Educa- 
tion Council  Cinema  Working  Party 
and  lectures  will  be  given  by  Miss 
Grace  Greiner,  Lecturer  in  Education 
to  Goldsmith’s  College,  University  of 
London  and  by  Father  J.  A.  V. 
Burke.  The  title  of  the  Course  is 
Catholics  and  the  Cinema  and  is  the 
sequel  to  the  successful  studv  week- 
end on  the  same  subject,  which  tcok 
place  last  January. 

The  Course  is  intended  for  teachers 
and  for  anybody  interested  in  the  use 
of  film  in  Catholic  education.  All 
details  may  be  had  from  Reverend 
Mother,  The  Cenacle  Convent,  Gray- 
shott, Hindhead. 


RICHARD  WINNINGTON 

The  select  and  still  small  band  of  those  who  are  truly  competent 
film  critics  with  a real  understanding  and  love  of  the  medium  of  film 
is  the  poorer  by  the  sudden  death  of  Richard  Winnington.  Though 
he  was  far  from  being  a Catholic,  and  indeed,  at  one  time  might 
be  said  to  have  been  antagonistic,  he  had,  in  the  past  few  years  come 
to  be  reckoned  as  a friend  by  the  present  writer  who  held  him  in  the 
greatest  esteem  as  a critic  of  integrity  and  limpid  honesty.  When 
he  found  that  we  were  as  embarrassed,  if  not  more  so,  by  the 
artificial  offerings  which  often  do  duty  as  “religious”  films,  he  began 
to  understand  that  Catholic  standards  were  as  sterling  as  his  own 
and  as  easily  outraged  by  specious  sentimentality.  He  was  gravitating 
towards  a complete  appreciation  of  our  values  and  in  his  devotion 
to  Chesterton  found,  as  many  another  has  done,  a link  between  what 
he  regards  as  fiction  and  what  he  knows  as  fact.  May  he  rest  in  peace. 

J.  A.  V.  B. 


MOVIE  FILMS 


CORONATION 

REGINA 


FILMSTRIPS 


IGmm.  KODACHROME 

400  ft.,  Sound.  £22  “CORONATION 

400  ft.,  Silent,  £18  REGINA” 

(B.  and  W.  Sound,  £8.  Silent,  £6  10s.) 
8mm. 

I Reel  Colour  £9  10s. 

I Reel  B.  and  W.  £3  10s. 

There  will  also  be  a version  for  hire. 
A composite  film  from  many  cameras 
operated  by  Members. 

Also  available  as 

POPULAR  PACKAGES 

(a)  "The  Queen  in  Her  Procession” 

(b)  "Triumphant  Procession” 

(c)  "God  Save  The  Queen” 

(d)  "Coronation  Splendours” 

100  ft.  in  16  mm.  or  50  ft.  in  8 mm. 

Colour,  Silent  £6  6s.  £3  3s. 

B.  & W..  Silent  £l  13s.  £l 

“The  Studio”  1|4\Y^ 

Aylesbury,  England  w w 


DT  59  Coronation  Review  ...  10s. 

DT  66  London  Celebrates 

The  Coronation  ...  10s. 

These  will  be  assembled  from  hundreds 
of  the  best  pictures. 

Place  your  order,  C.W.O.,  now  and  be 
sure  of  your  copies.  Orders  posted  in 
rotation.  Postage  6d 

DTC  39  Coronation  Review  in  colour  21s. 


DT  67  Coronation  Naval  Review  ...  10s. 

DT  67  Our  Queen  6s. 

DT  58  Queen  Elizabeth  II  ...  10s. 

DT  30  British  Royal  Family  ...  6s. 


Available  from  main 
agents,  or  from  Dawn 
T rust. 


TRUST 


Competition  Coupon  No.  3 


WORLD-FAMOUS 

CATHOLIC  FILMS 

16  Mil.  Sound 

By  ALAN  TURNER 

“THE  SACRIFICE  WE  OFFER” 

40  mins.  Colour 

SCRIPT  BY  VERY  REV.  FR.  H.  McEVOY,  S.J. 

THE  FILM  OF  THE  MASS  RELATED  TO  EVERYDAY  WORKING  LIFE 

“A  film  for  which  the  Catholic  Church  has  been  waiting.” 

— Kinematograph  Weekly. 

'Here  is  a film  which  by  its  simple  sincerity  will  make  a deep  impression  on  all 
audiences.  The  photography  and  colour  are  first-rate.” 

— Times  Educational  Supplement. 
"Having  a tremendous  success.” — Mini-Cinema. 

"At  times  reaches  an  extremely  high  artistic  standard— has  made  not  only 
screen  but  Church  history — this  real  contribution  to  Catholic  Action.” 

• — Catholic  Herald. 

"(’an  be  recommended  to  schools  and  clubs  that  rightly  set  a high  standard.” 

— The  Universe. 

“CHRISTIAN  FACTORY” 

20  mins. 

INDUSTRIAL  PEACE  IN  THE  FAMOUS  HARMEL  FACTORY 

BOOK  NOW — Full  particulars  direct  from : 

ALAN  TURNER,  SPA  LANE  MILLS,  DERBY 

COPIES  MAY  ALSO  BE  OBTAINED  ON  LONG  LEASE 


Him  Strips  on  the 
Mass 

THE  SACRED  ACTIONS. 

74  frames.  Price  £1  Is.  Od. 
(postage  3d.). 

THE  MASS  FOR  LITTLE 
CHILDREN.  In  Full  Colour. 
22  Frames.  Price  12s.  (postage 
3d.). 

From 

THE  CATHOLIC  FILM 
INSTITUTE 

157  Victoria  Street 
LONDON,  S.W.1 


YOUR  FILM 
EQUIPMENT 

If  you  are  thinking  of  buying 
a him  or  him  strip  projector 
or  a still  or  cine-camera  why 
not  consult  us  as  to  the  best 
model  for  your  particular 
requirements? 

Expert  advice  is  available  and 
will  cost  you  nothing. 

CATHOLIC  FILM 
INSTITUTE, 

157,  Tictoria  Street, 
London,  S.W.l. 


Printed  by  Samuel  Walker  (Printers  & Publishers),  Ltd.,  for  The  Catholic  Film 
Institute.  167  Victoria  Street,  London.  S.W.l. 
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CATHOLIC  FILM  INSTITUTE 


National  Film  Reviewing  Office 

(Affiliated  with  Office  Catholique  International  da  Cinema) 
President : His  Eminence  Cardinal  Griffin 
Vice-President : The  Rt.  Rev.  Abbot  Upson,  O.S.B. 
Chairman  : Mgr.  Thomas  Croft-Fraser 
Vice-Chairman ; Arthur  Leslie 


AIMS  AND  OBJECTS 

1.  To  further  the  cause  of  Christian  culture  by  means  of  the  cinema. 

2.  To  encourage  the  development  of  Catholic  criticism  of  films  with 
the  object  of  influencing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  type  of  films 
publicly  exhibited. 

3.  To  promote  the  organisation  of  discussion  groups  for  the  study 
of  films. 

4.  To  establish  a library  of  films  of  Catholic  interest. 

5.  To  encourage  the  production  of  films  calculated  to  demonstrate  the 
Christian  cultural  heritage  of  Europe  in  its  arts,  crafts,  religious 
life,  agriculture,  architecture,  etc. 

6.  To  establish  when  and  where  possible  Repertory  Cinemas  where 
films  of  permanent  interest  and  value  may  be  seen. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Open  to  all  who  accept  our  aims  and  objects. 

Life  Membership,  £10. 

Privileged  Membership,  £1. 

Ordinary  Membership,  xos.  per  annum. 

Life  and  Privileged  members  receive  Focus  and  other  occasional 
pamphlet  publications.  Ordinary  members  receive  a monthly  copy 
of  Focus.  All  members  help  to  support  an  organisation  devoted  to 
the  right  use  of  films,  about  which  Pope  Pius  XI  wrote : 

‘‘The  establishment  of  such  an  Office  will  involve  a certain 
sacrifice,  a certain  expense  for  Catholics  of  the  various  countries. 
Yet  the  great  importance  of  the  motion  picture  industry  and  the 
necessity  of  safeguarding  the  morality  of  the  Christian  people  and  the 
entire  nation  makes  this  sacrifice  more  than  justified.” 

Hon.  Secretary : 

Rev.  John  A.  V.  Burke,  157  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.i 
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CATHOLIC  FILM  INSTITUTE 


16  mm.  FILM  LIBRARY 


We  act  as  agents  for  most  of  the  well-known  16mm. 
distributors  and  can  book  most  of  your  Film  Show 
requirements. 

Some  Suggestions : 


Hamlet 

Story  of  the  Pope 

Rembrandt 

Pilgrimage  To  Fatima 

Things  To  Come 

Behold  the  Man 

Cinderella 

Angels  One  Five 

Full  House 

King  of  Kings 

Elstree  Story 

Unconquered 

The  Card 

Distant  Drums 

Specially  for 

Children : — 

Tawny  Pipit 

Captains  Courageous 

Jour  de  Fete 

Goodbye  Mr.  Chips 

The  Magnet 

Trouble  at  Townsend 

Bush  Christmas 

Hue  and  Cry 

Send  3d.  in  stamps  for  list  of  films 
and  all  particulars  to 


The  Librarian,  Catholic  Film  Institute, 
157,  Victoria  St.,  London,  S.W.I 
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COVER  STILL 

Jeremy  Spenser  and  Janette  Scott  in  Background,  Group  3’s 
dramatic  story  dealing  with  the  effect  on  children  of  the  break-up 
of  the  home  through  divorce.  Also  in  the  film  are  Valerie  Hobson, 
Norman  Wooland,  Philip  Friend  and  little  Mandy  Miller. 
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The  Right  Use  Of  T.V. 

What  a far  cry  from  the  days  of  the  magic-lantern  round  which  the 
Victorian  family  would  gather  in  a darkened  room  to  be  elevated  by  pictures 
of  missionaries  in  Darkest  Africa,  to  the  modem  version  of  the  magic  box 
round  which  the  modern  family  and  the  neighbours  are  now  draped  each 
evening  to  see  plays,  hear  music  and  play  family  games. 

It  is  early  days  yet  to  say  what  shape  the  T.V.  will  ultimately  assume 
but  it  is  quite  clear  already  that  it  is  going  to  modify  to  a great  extent  the 
habits  and  tastes  of  the  modem  family.  We  are  not  prepared  to  agree  that 
it  is  altogether  an  abomination,  as  some  would  have  us  believe.  It  is,  like 
other  inventions  of  human  ingenuity,  capable  of  good  and  bad  uses.  Like  all 
instruments  for  entertainment  and  relaxation,  it  must  be  firmly  controlled 
lest  it  eat  away  hours  that  should  be  devoted  to  other  serious  occupations : 
to  reading  and  physical  recreation;  to  attendance  at  occasional  weekday 
religious  services,  to  social  and  other  functions.  To  the  intelligent  parent  there 
need  be  no  great  difficulty,  therefore,  in  the  proper  use  of  T.V.  What  has 
been  said  by  exalted  authority  about  the  power  and  use  of  the  cinema  may, 
mutatis  mutandis  be  said  of  the  television  set.  It  can  be  a source  of  reasonable 
recreation,  of  enlightenment,  of  culture;  it  can  be  welcomed  among  us  as  a 
bearer  of  light  and  an  inspiration  to  what  is  good.  It  will  be  largely  what  its 
users  make  it. 

As  for  the  pros  and  cons  of  monopoly  versus  sponsored  T.V.,  it  would 
seem  that  the  dangers  to  our  sense  of  propriety  and  what  is  considered  fitting, 
are  little  likely  to  be  increased  by  the  fact  that  we  shall  be  able  to  choose  our 
programme  under  commercial  T.V.  It  will  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  concern 
behind  the  show  to  see  that  it  is  presented  as  tactfully  and  as  interestingly  as 
possible.  They  are  not  likely  to  antagonise  patrons  needlessly  by  tasteless 
interpolations. 

From  the  Catholic  point  of  view  it  may  well  be  that  sponsored  T-V.  will 
provide  an  otherwise  impossible  opportunity  for  more  frequent  religious  trans- 
missions. If  the  experience  of  the  various  Catholic  organisations  in  the  U.S.A. 
is  anything  to  go  by,  we  may  expect  to  repeat  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
the  successes  achieved  by  such  popular  personalities  as  Bishop  Fulton  Sheen. 
We  in  England  also  have  both  the  personalities  and  the  mandate  to  use  T.V. 
for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  man. 
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COME  INTO  MY  PARLOUR 

By  WILLIAM  LANCASTER 


In  the  last  five  years  television  has 
jumped  from  being  a rich  man’s  toy  to 
a mass  medium  of  entertainment.  As 
tubes  have  increased  in  size  and  new 
stations  have  been  built  to  cover  large 
areas  of  the  country,  the  possession  of 
a T.V.  set  has  become  to  some  extent 
a symbol  of  the  social  status  of  the 
owner;  while  in  every  newspaper, 
which  even  a year  ago  gave  only  a 
brief  mention  of  programmes,  several 
columns  are  devoted  daily  to  T.V. 
criticism  and  news.  Colour  television 
is  already  a practical  proposition  and 
will  certainly  be  available  within  a 
year  or  so,  while  3D  television  is  at 
least  a theoretical  possibility.  For 
better  or  worse  therefore  television  has 
now  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
pattern  of  our  lives. 

The  social  consequences  of  any 
popular  invention  are  always  difficult 
to  predict,  but  just  as  the  discovery 
of  the  telephone,  the  motor  car  and 
the  moving  film  have  in  the  last  fifty 
years  completely  altered  our  way  of 
life,  so  television  will  bring  changes, 
which  we  can  as  yet  only  dimly 
assess. 

Television  shares  with  the  theatre 
some  of  its  real  life  intimacy 
combined  with  a method  of 
presentation  familiarised  by  the 
cinema.  But  though  of  both,  it  is  an 
entirely  separate  medium,  requiring  its 
own  special  and  particular  approach. 
Some  of  its  characteristics  derive  from 
the  mechanical  limitations  imposed  by 
the  size  of  screen,  but  the  most 
vital  fact  about  television  is  that  it 
brings  a visual  entertainment  right 
into  the  home. 

At  first  sight  the  reunion  of  the 
family  around  its  television  set  is  an 
admirable  thing,  but  we  must 
remember  that,  unlike  the  radio,  T.V. 


commands  absolute  attention.  “Big 
Eye’’,  as  a priest  friend  of  mine  calls 
it,  is  inexorable  in  its  demands.  Once 
switched  on,  it  takes  a strong  mind  to 
turn  it  off,  the  moving  pattern  of  light 
and  shadow  fascinates  us  even  when 
we  are  bored  with  what  we  see. 
Conversation,  reading  and  all  other 
social  activities  are  banned — the  house 
is  condemned  to  silent  and  exclusive 
viewing.  Worse  still  is  the  effect  on 
the  children,  who  may  be  kept  out  of 
bed  to  see  some  particular 
programme. 

This  exclusive  quality  of  television 
is  its  first  most  important  consequence. 
It  may  be  that  in  time,  when  the 
novelty  has  worn  off  that  audiences  do 
become  selective,  though  to  a much 
lesser  extent  than  with  radio.  What 
the  effect  of  it  on  the  generation  now 
growing  up  may  be,  we  can  not  yet 
tell.  In  America  startling  statistics 
have  been  produced  on  the 
deadening  effect  of  T.V.  on  intellectual 
development  and  of  the 
encouragement  given  to  immorality 
through  programmes  littered  with  sex 
and  crime.  These  statistics  may  be 
exaggerated,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  T.V.  is  potentially  the  most 
powerful  influence  for  good  or  evil  yet 
invented. 

Inevitably  this  leads  to  one  of  the 
most  controversial  issues  connected 
with  T.V. — that  of  Commercial 
Television. 

At  the  present  moment  the 
intentions  of  the  Government  are  not 
clear,  though  it  seems  certain  that 
some  form  of  opposition  to  the 
B.B.C.’s  monopoly  will  be  set  up. 
Commercial  television  excites  violent 
differences  of  opinion  and  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  both  sides.  In 
its  simplest  form  the  argument  in 
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favour  is  that  many  of  the  B.B.C.'s 
programmes  are  dull  and  incompetent, 
the  remedy  for  which  lies  in  the  spur 
of  competition.  Against  this,  there  js 
the  danger  that  with  programmes 
dictated,  if  not  controlled,  by 
advertising  interests,  the  standard  will 
be  that  of  the  lowest  common 
denominator,  whatever  theoretical 
safeguards  may  be  introduced  by 
government  supervision.  Crime, 
adultery  and  violence  generally  do 
pay  at  the  box  office,  as  we  can 
witness  daily  at  the  cinema  Many 
Catholics,  however,  favour  commercial 
television  in  the  hope  that  the 
sponsorship  system  will  enable  us 
Catholics  to  have  our  own  Catholic 
hour,  as  do  our  fellow  Catholics  in 
America.  Personally  I think  this  a 
pipe  dream.  In  the  first  place  the  cost 
of  programmes  would  be  far  higher 
than  most  Catholic  organisations  could 
dream  of  supporting;  secondly  the 
opposition  thereby  aroused  would  be 
formidable;  most  Protestants  andl  Non- 
conformists  have  an  unreasoning 
fear  of  “the  power  of  the  Vatican” 
and  would  fight  tooth  and  nail  to 
prevent  the  attempt  to  present  an 
unfettered  Catholic  programme.  I 
believe  that  we  are  better  off, 
from  this  point  of  view,  with  the 
pedestrian  undenominationalism  of  the 
B.B.C. — but  only  the  future  can 
show  whether  this  is  so. 

However,  whether  commercial 
television  becomes  a fact  in  some  form 
or  another  is  really  irrelevant 
compared  with  the  greater  problem  of 
the  control  of  moral  presentation.  If 
we  dislike  the  policy  of  the  film 
makers  or  of  the  newspaper 
proprietors,  we  are  always  at  liberty 
to  strike  back  by  refusing  to  buy  their 
products.  T.V.  differs  essentially  in 
that  our  only  form  of  protest  is  to 
switch  off,  which  in  no  way  damages 
the  producer  of  the  programme.  True 
we  can  protest  in  writing  but  most  ol 
us  are  too  lazy  or  don’t  feel  strongly 
enough  about  it  to  get  to  that  point. 

Television  is  in  its  infancy,  but  it 
is  developing  rapidly,  under  our  very 


eyes,  so  to  speak.  It  has  taken 
Catholics  many  years  to  realise  the 
power  of  the  cinema  and  the  need  to 
develop  a positive  attitude  towards  it; 
It  is  the  more  important  therefore 
today  for  each  of  us  to  formulate 
clearly  our  views  on  this  new  medium 
and  to  organise  Catholic  Action,  which 
may  be  directed  to  watching  closely 
its  developments,  particularly  in  the 
moral  sphere.  Only  by  organised 
action  shall  we  succeed  in  thwarting 
the  ever  encroaching  demands  of  the 
material  over  the  spiritual. 

The  effect  of  T.V.  on  the  minds  of 
the  viewer,  and  particularly  the 
young,  is  the  primary  concern — but 
there  are  other  indirect  effects  which 
may  be  produced,  and  which  will  call 
for  vigilance.  The  Cinema  industry, 
hard  hit  by  the  popularity  of  T.V., 
is  struggling  desperately  to  answer 
back.  Wide  screen,  3D,  Cinemascope 
and  other  such  systems  are  novelties 
with  which  the  movie  moguls  hope  to 
lure  back  their  lost  audiences. 
Hollywood  is  concentrating  its 
resources  on  monster  epics,  which  are 
beyond  the  power  of  T.V.  producers. 
It  is  a battle  of  giants  with  millions 
of  pounds  at  stake.  I will  venture  a 
prediction  that  the  movies  will  lose, 
and  that  in  twenty  years  time  the 
cinema  will  be  in  much  the  same 
position  as  the  theatre  is  today.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  battle  is  on  and 
we  may  be  faced  with  an 
unprecedented  attempt  to  exploit  the 
baser  qualities  of  human  nature  on  a 
“colossal’’  scale. 

From  another  point  of  view  the 
popularity  of  T.V.  may  have 
unexpected  effects;  among  them  it  is 
not  fanciful  to  attribute  the  current 
revival  of  interest  in  the  Theatre. 
Television  brings  people  into  our 
home;  it  is  sufficiently  near  to  real  life 
to  stimulate  interest  in  real  life 
productions.  But  while  the  theatre 
today  has  long  outlived  its  reputation 
for  immorality,  success  and  full  house 
notices  in  plenty  could  lead  to  more 
popularity  for  those  themes  of 
brutality  and  sex  exhibitionism  that 
pay  the  dividends. 
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I hope  that  I am  wrong  about  all 
this,  but  the  dangers  are  writ  large. 
The  issues  are  not  simple  and  the  devil 
has  a convenient  habit  of  disguising 
his  hoof  under  a fog  of  high  sounding 
phrases.  "Come  into  my  parlour". 


said  the  spider  to  the  fly.  No  doubt 
if  he  had  been  writing  today  he  would 
have  offered  the  advantages  of 
television  as  added  inducement — and 
we  know  what  happened  to  the  fly  in 
the  end! 


ORANGES  and  LEMONS 

C.  A.  LEJEUNE  surveys  T.  V.  and 
the  Cinema 


When  we  were  children,  we  used 
to  play  the  simple  game  of  "Oranges 
and  Lemons".  Simple  though  it  was, 
it  always  put  me  in  a quandary.  I 
never  could  decide  which  fruit  to 
choose;  I liked  them  both,  for  very 
different  reasons.  Being  a cautious 
little  girl,  with  a strong  streak  of  the 
Scot  in  me,  I regularly  took  my  time 
over  the  answer.  This  not  unnaturally 
infuriated  the  other  children,  who 
wanted  to  get  to  the  tug-of-war  and 
have  done  with  it.  Cries  of  "Hurry 
up,  slowcoach!"  "Do  make  up  your 
mind!”  hustled  me  into  making  what 
I immediately  regretted  as  the  wrong 
choice. 

Now  that  the  years  of  childhood  are 
only  too  far  behind  me,  I find  myself 
in  much  the  same  quandary  when 
faced  with  a choice  between  cinema 
and  television.  My  interest  in  both 
entertainments  is  professional  as  well 
as  personal.  After  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a century  as  a film  critic, 
it  seemed  to  me  essential,  if  I were 
to  remain  serviceable  in  my  duties 
and  fresh  in  my  views,  to  become  an 
habitual  observer  of  television. 
Nowadays  I review  both  sorts  of 
picture,  and  find  it  hard  to  persuade 
people  that  I am  equally  attached  to 
both  of  them.  A stubborn  middle- 
aged  practicality  has  begun  to  tell  me 
that  a choice  between  them  is  a false 


one.  We  are  no  longer  playing 
games  at  a children’s  party.  There  is 
no  need  for  any  tug-of-war;  in  this 
case  we  can  have  our  oranges  as  well 
as  lemons.  The  only  thing  that 
matters  really  is  to  appreciate  and 
distinguish  the  best  taste  in  both. 

Room  For  All 

It  is  quite  absurd  to  suggest,  as 
certain  panicked  persons  do,  that 
television  will  "kill"  the  cinema;  as 
absurd  as  to  pretend  that  3- 
dimensional  films  will  "kill"  tele- 
vision. In  spite  of  the  direst  prophe- 
cies, the  talkies  did  not  "kill"  the 
live  theatre;  sound  radio  did  not  "kill" 
the  gramophone  industry.  There  will 
always  be  people  who  prefer  to  go  out 
for  their  entertainment,  enjoying  the 
sense  of  being  members  of  a crowd, 
and  sharing  a crowd’s  enthusiasm. 
There  will  always  be  others  who 
prefer  to  take  their  pleasures  at  home. 

Success  in  one  branch  of  art  or 
entertainment  never,  of  itself, 
destroyed  another  yet.  Rather,  each 
form  of  successful  enterprise  seems 
to  stimulate  the  others.  At  all  periods 
of  history  in  which  great  works  of  art 
have  been  produced,  or  entertainment 
has  greatly  flourished,  or  invention 
has  been  most  fertile,  one  finds  a 
general  richness  of  product  of  every 


sort.  In  the  life  of  imagination,  as 
distinct  from  human  life,  the  cause  of 
death  is  invariably  disease  within  ;ts 
own  body. 

The  first  rule,  in  creating  for  any 
medium  is  to  consider  the  nature  of 
the  materials,  and  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  finished  work  will  be 
displayed  to  the  public.  Now  at 
first  sight,  films  and  television  would 
seem  to  have  an  uncommon  amount 
in  common;  and  it  is  indisputable  that 
television,  for  practical  reasons,  will 
need  a great  deal  of  previously  filmed 
material,  just  as  sound  radio  needs  a 
great  many  gramophone  records.  It  is 
equally  indisputable,  to  my  mind, 
that  the  cinema,  if  it  is  to  continue  as 
a lively  and  topical  centre  of 
entertainment,  will  find  itself  bound 
to  make  more  and  more  use  of  big- 
screen  television  for  the  broadcasting 
of  public  events  and  ceremonies. 

A Different  Medium 

Nevertheless,  at  heart,  the  two 
things  are  quite  distinct,  and  it  is  the 
greatest  mistake  to  confuse  them  in 
one’s  calculations.  A film  made  m 
the  ordinary  way  for  exibition  in 
cinemas  is  not  really  suitable  material 
for  television.  Although  it  is 
inevitable  that  such  films  will  retain 
a place  in  the  extended  transmitting 
hours  of  the  future,  they  must 
always  remain,  to  a certain  extent,  a 
foreign  body  in  the  organism.  The 
whole  process  of  creating  a film  for 
commercial  cinemas  is  different  from 
that  of  creating  a television  show. 

The  lighting  is  different.  The 
timing  is  different.  The  sets  are 
utterly  different.  The  acting,  the 
length  and  angle  of  shots,  and  the 
positioning  of  the  microphone  is 
different;  and  this  difference  is 
clearly  discernible  by  the  observant 
viewer,  even  if  only  the  expert  can 
identify  the  technical  details  in  which 
the  difference  lies. 

Even  the  television  "camera”  is 
not  a camera  in  the  film  sense  at  all. 
It  does  not  record,  it  transmits.  It 
acts  as  a kind  of  spontaneous 


radiation  of  physical  and  spiritual 
personality;  it  has  a mysterious  and 
sometimes  mischievous  independence. 
However  carefully  a producer  may 
plan  and  compose  his  picture,  there  is 
no  telling  what  qualities  may  be 
added  or  lost  in  transmission. 
Anything  may  happen,  particularly  in 
a close-up,  and  it  is  perhaps  in  this 
matter  of  close-ups  that  the 
distinction  between  film  and 
television  is  remarked  most  clearly. 

A film  close-up  may  be  a very 
beautiful  and  a very  significant 
thing,  but  in  a curiously  noticeable 
way  it  is  a dead  thing;  something 
long  ago  arranged  and  recorded. 
The  television  close-up  is  seldom 
beautiful,  because  there  is  neither 
time  nor  equipment  to  lavish  on  it 
the  care  and  cunning  that  is  given  to 
the  photography  of  faces  in  a film 
studio.  But  it  is  alive;  often  alive  in 
a way  disconcerting  to  the  producer, 
who  finds  his  actor  suddenly 
conveying  a personality  independent 
of  his  play  character.  It  was  not 
there  a minute  ago;  it  is  something 
coming  into  being  here  and  now;  the 
mind  and  face  of  the  actor  are 
instantaneously  creating  it. 

In  a film  studio  a close-up  can  be 
taken  again  and  again,  until  the 
director  obtains  the  exact  effect  he 
needs  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
subject.  In  television  all  the  producer 
can  do  is  to  suggest  to  the  actor  the 
idea  he  wants  conveyed  at  the 
particular  moment  of  close-up,  and 
leave  the  interpretation  to  him,  with  a 
prayer  that  he  will  be  thinking  right 
when  the  moment  comes. 

Power  of  Penetration 

For  thinking  right,  far  more  than 
looking  right,  is  the  thing  that 
matters  in  a television  performance. 
Television  acting  is  a great  deal  more 
difficult  than  cinema  acting,  and 
considerably  more  revealing.  It 
cannot  be  faked  by  camera-man  or 
cutter;  the  voice  cannot  be  post- 
synchronised,  as  is  done  so  often  in 
film  studios.  Its  great  challenge  to 
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those  taking  part  in  it,  and  its  great 
charm  to  those  at  home  watching  it, 
is  its  immediacy.  However  carefully 
rehearsed  the  scene  may  be,  it  does 
not  really  exist  as  a scene  until  the 
instant  of  transmission;  and  the 
instant  after,  nothing  can  be  changed 
by  so  much<as  a hairsbreadth.  And 
the  odd,  the  awkward,  the 
uncontrollable  and  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  thing  about  television,  is 
that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  in  the 
end,  it  is  the  quality  of  the  man 
behind  the  actor  that  comes  through. 

It  may  be  a fantastic  notion  on  my 
part,  but  it  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  there  is  something  about  the 
television  “camera”  that  goes 
beneath  the  surface  with  the 
penetration  of  an  X-ray; 
distinguishing  the  good  from  the  bad, 
the  honest  from  the  bogus,  the 
friendly  from  the  patronising.  In  a 
mysterious  way,  which  I could  not 
begin  to  define,  it  is  a great 
discriminator  of  character.  Watching 
the  screen,  one  knows  instinctively — 
as  one  can  never  hope  to  know 
through  the  deliberate  veilings  of  the 
cinema — which  of  these  people  one 
would  like  to  meet;  which  of  them 
one  might  comfortably  welcome  into 
one’s  home. 

And  that  is  the  important  thing, 
which  I would  beg  television 
producers  never  to  forget.  In  spite  of 
the  enormous  and  justifiable 
popularity  of  Outside  Broadcasts 
(which  the  B.B.C.,  it  must  be 
recognised,  do  with  brilliance, 
authority  and  tact)  television  is 
essentially  a sitting-room  entertain- 
ment; and  the  persons  engaged  in  it 
are  so  close  to  the  viewer  that  they 
might  as  well  be  sharing  the  same 
domestic  sofa.  Under  the 
circumstances  there  are  certain  things 
that  it  is  manifestly  unbecoming  for 
these  persons  to  say  or  do;  and  any 
producer  or  performer  who  permits 
such  licences  must  be  prepared  for 
pretty  heavy  viewer-resistance,  and  a 
charge,  at  the  very  least,  of  breach 
of  hospitality  and  manners. 


Intimate  Affair 

An  endless  discussion  rages  as  to 
whether  television  should  take  the 
sitting-room  out  into  the  world,  or 
bring  the  world  into  the  sitting-room. 
There  are  points  to  be  made  on  either 
side.  It  is  wonderful,  for  instance,  to 
feel  one  is  really  in  the  Abbey  for  the 
Coronation;  at  Wimbledon  for  the 
tennis  finals;  at  the  Oval  for  the  Final 
Test;  or  at  Harringay  on  that  breath- 
taking moment  of  the  last  night  of  the 
Horse  of  the  Year  Show,  when  wre 
watched  the  choir  of  Welsh  miners, 
led  by  their  shaggy  pit-ponies, 
marching  to  sing  into  a cleared  arena, 
pitch-black  except  for  the  beams  of 
their  own  pit- lamps. 

Yet  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  1 
think,  that  half  the  enjoyment  of 
these  experiences  is  the  sense  that  we 
are  watching  them  at  home.  Every 
art,  major  or  minor  (short  of  the 
greatest  of  all,  pure  music)  is 
designed  for  a special  place  and 
purpose.  The  whole  essence  of 
television  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  an 
intimate  affair;  a thing  for  a few 
people,  in  a small  room,  closely 
surrounded  by  reminders  of  everyday 
life,  looking  at  something  in  miniature 
from  a very  close  distance. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  viewers, 
into  whatsoever  crowds  they  are 
introduced,  to  lose  the  embracing 
sense  of  home  entirely.  Nor,  I 
think,  would  they  want  to  lose  it.  The 
great  charm  of  television  is  its  personal 
address,  by  which  individual  can 
speak  direct  to  individual,  in  the 
sort  of  circumstances  conducive  to  the 
exchange  of  confidence  and  friendly 
disputation.  It  has  the  privacy  of  a 
book,  which  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  may  share,  but  which  seems 
to  belong,  in  a special  way,  to  each 
individual  reader;  but  it  can  have,  at 
the  same  time,  the  exciting  impact  of 
a public  performance  held  fast  in  a 
theatre  spotlight.  Its  possibilities  are 
immense;  its  dangers  manifest;  but  it 
seems  unique  amongst  the  present 
forms  of  human  correspondence  in  its 
sharp  person-to-person  call. 
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"Certificate”  refers  to  the  certificate  awarded  by  the  British  Board  of 
Film  Censors.  "Category”  is  the  rating  giving  by  the  Catholic  Film 
Institute  viewers:  A,  indicates  suitability  for  adults  only;  B,  for  adults  and 
adolescents;  C,  for  family  audiences;  D,  particularly  suitable  for  children. 


THE  MAN  BETWEEN 

Starring:  James  Mason,  Claire  Bloom, 
Hildegarde  Neff.  Producer  and 
Director  Carol  Reed.  Distributors: 
British  Lion.  Certificate:  U. 

Category : A.  Running  time: 

xoi  minutes. 

An  English  girl  (Claire  Bloom) , 
arrives  in  Berlin  on  a visit  to  her 
brother,  a doctor  in  the  British  Army 
(Geoffrey  Toone) , and  his  German 
wife  (Hildegarde  Neff).  Although 
welcomed  affectionately  by  the  wife, 
she  stumbles  on  a mystery.  The  wife 
receives  disconcerting  German  tele- 
phone calls  and  is  very  nervy,  the 
house  is  being  watched  by  a boy 
cyclist.  The  two  women  go  for  a 
visit  of  curiosity  in  the  Russian  Zone, 
where,  much  to  the  wife’s  embarrass- 
ment, they  meet  a mysterious  German, 
(James  Mason),  who  is  both  rude  and 
charming  in  a cynical  way.  Through 
this  encounter  develops  the  series  of 
intimidating  circumstances  culmina- 
ting in  the  kidnapping  of  the  English 
visitors.  Black  Marketeers,  kid- 
nappers, police,  and  a German 
Scarlet  Pimpernel,  are  swept  together. 
A dash  of  blackmail,  successful  and 
unsuccessful  comes  into  it. 

Yes,  it  is  a thriller,  but  under  the 
eye  of  Sir  Carol  Reed  the  persons 
involved  emerge  as  persons  and  not 
lay  figures.  There  is  plenty  of  tension, 
but  it  is  legitimate,  and  arises  from  the 
interplay  of  character  as  well  as  from 
the  accumulation  of  incident.  What 
adds  enormously  to  the  authenticity 
we  are  led  to  believe  in,  is  that  if  a 
character  speaks  English  there  is  a 
reason  for  it.  The  general 


background  is  German,  and  Germans 
speak  English  in  the  way  they  do, 
not  because  they  want  to  suggest  to 
the  audience  that  they  are  really 
foreign  all  the  time  but  we’ve  got  to 
understand  somehow.  No,  they 
speak  English  either  because  the 
English  heroine  has  no  German  and 
they  are  forced  into  trying  out  their 
English,  or  among  themselves  for 
reasons  of  secrecy  in  the  presence  of 
possible  eavesdropping  underlings. 

It  may  make  for  realism,  but  it  is 
a pity  that  Suzanne  (Claire  Bloom) , 
a lovely  unsophisticate  has  to  give 
such  a lively  impersonation  of  a 
“lady  of  the  town’’  for  a few  brief 
moments  and  more  pitiable  still  that 
she  should  have  such  an  absence  of 
moral  qualms  in  seeking  the  un- 
lawful honeymoon  so  clearly 

indicated.  She  is  so  young  and 
inexperienced,  her  rescuer  so 

attractive  and  so  brave  for  all  his 
raffishness  that  while  a marriage, 
even  if  he  were  not  already  married, 
would  be  preposterous  between  them, 
the  very  idea  outraging  our  onlooking 
sensibilities,  yet  this  brief — 

romance  is  the  current  word — yes, 
romance  would  appear  to  be  a natural 
and  imperative  reward  of  this  mating 
of  trust  with  courage.  With  a play 
so  well  performed,  we  have  indeed  to 
keep  a grip  on  wdiat  we  know  to  be 
right  and  good  and  lawful.  Our 
intellect  and  our  will  are  the 
guardians  of  faith  and  morals.  Our 
emotions  can  be  played  on  if  left  to 
themselves.  - And  that  is  why  I can 
give,  and  very  regretfully,  only  a 
modified  approval  of  this  film. 


X. 
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BACKGROUND 

Starring:  Valerie  Hobson,  Philip 

Friend,  Norman  Wooland, 
Janette  Scott,  Mandy  Miller, 
Jeremy  Spenser,  with  Lilly  Kahn. 
Director:  Daniel  Birt.  Distrib- 

utors: A.B.F.D.  Certificate'.  4. 
Category : A.  Running  time : 

83  minutes. 

John  and  Barbie  Lomax  had  been 
married  for  sixteen  years.  Then  they 
thought  it  was  time  for  a divorce.  But 
they  have  three  children.  And  after 
they  have  told  the  children  they  decide 
to  drop  the  divorce. 

The  film  states  the  case  for 
divorce — and  demolishes  it.  I am 
not  going  to  complain  that  the  couple 
stay  together  for  the  wrong  reason. 
The  reason  is  not  wrong,  though  it 
is  inadequate.  God’s  law  is  not 
mentioned  but  the  film  makes  clear 
how  rational  and  necessary  that  law 
is,  at  least  in  the  case  of  a normal 
marriage  (i.e.,  one  with  children). 
The  moral  is  pointed  in  the  course  of 
a story  which  holds  attention  and 


Mandy  Miller  in  BACKGROUND 


moves  emotion  and  it  may  be  none 
the  less  effective  because  it  has  not 
laboured  the  matter  of  marriage  vows 
nor  referred  to  marriage  as  a 
sacrament,  a word  which  conveys  to 
so  many  people  no  more  than  a 
vague  idea  connected  with  bread  and 
wine  in  church.  Well  instructed 
Catholics  do  not  need  feature  films  to 
teach  them  about  Christian  marriage. 
It  is  another  sort  of  people  whom  this 
picture  may  influence  for  good  and 
that  influence  would  be  lessened  by 
anything  calculated  to  arouse  latent 
prejudice  against  “narrow  minded- 
ness’’ and  “the  church’’  (meaning 
clergymen).  I think  there  is  more 
subtlety  than  some  have  perceived, 
not  least  in  the  final  insinuation  that 
duty  and  unselfishness  may  lead  to 
the  rediscovery  of  happiness  and  love. 

The  acting  is  of  a high  standard 
throughout  but  the  honours  go  to 
Mandy  Miller  as  the  youngest  child 
and  Lilly  Kahn  as  a Swiss  servant  who 
has  known  her  mistress  since 
childhood.  Besides  being  so  much  on 
the  side  of  the  atigels  Background 
pleased  me  as  a film,  in  spite  of  a 
touch  of  melodrama  at  the  end.  And 
even  that  was  not  inappropriate  to  the 
character  involved. 

Q- 

THE  TALL  TEXAN 

Starring:  Lloyd  Bridges,  Lee  J.  Cobb, 
Marie  Windsor,  Luther  Adler. 
Producers:  T.  J.  Woods  and 

Robert  L.  Lippert  Jnr.  Director: 
Elmo  Williams.  Distributors: 
Exclusive.  Certificate'.  U. 
Category.  B.  Running  time : 8q 
minutes. 

The  covered  wagon  and  the  gallop- 
ing horses.  The  sheriff  and  the 
prisoner.  White  men  and  Indians. 
Bullets  and  arrows.  Gold  and  greed. 
Man  and  woman. 

If  you  don’t  expect  too  much,  you 
won’t  be  disappointed. 

Q- 
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THE  SECRET  FOUR 

Starring:  John  Payne,  Coleen  Gray, 
Preston  Foster.  Director:  Phil 

Karlson.  United  Artists  Picture. 
Certificate:  A.  Category:  B. 

Running  time : 90  minutes. 

This  is  perhaps  a far-fetched  story, 
but  it  hangs  together  well.  The  idea 
is  that  an  ex-detective,  who  has  been 
told  he  is  too  old  for  the  job,  decides 
to  rob  a bank.  He  uses  every  care, 
has  split-second  calculations  on 
timings,  and  finally  picks  the  men  to 
do  the  job  from  among  those  criminals 
he  knows  about  in  his  detective 
work.  From  behind  a mask,  he  tells 
each  man  his  crimes,  and  briefs  them 
separately,  so  that  they  neither 
recognise  him  nor  do  they  know  one 
another.  The  robbery  is  a complete 
success,  they  get  away,  still  wearing 
masks,  and  he  drops  them  off  one  by 
one,  with  tickets  to  different  destina- 
tions, and  a torn  playing  card  as  a 
means  of  being  identified  when  he 
summons  them  to  collect  the  booty 
later. 

We  then  see  the  worse  side  of  the 
police,  who  arrest  the  wrong  man  and 
give  him  some  tough  questioning 
because  he  has  a small  crime  record. 
He  loses  his  job,  and  goes  out  to  find 
the  real  criminals.  One  way  and 
another  he  tracks  them,  amid 
considerable  and  sustained  excite- 
ment. They  all  meet  eventually  at 
the  rendezvous  for  collecting  the 
"swag”,  and  one  of  the  local 
inhabitants  living  by  fishing  is  none 
other  than  the  ex-police  detective, 
who  is  planning  to  hand  them  over 
and  take  the  large  reward  offered  for 
their  capture.  Being  also  gang  leader 
this  is  not  too  difficult,  except  that 
the  hero,  who  is  the  falsely  accused 
ex-convict,  causes  trouble,  falls  in 
love  with  the  detective’s  daughter, 
and  ends  in  a gun  battle,  in  which  all 
the  crooks  and  the  detective  are 
killed,  while  he  is  cleared  and  lined 
up  for  the  reward. 

There  is  a certain  finish  about  the 


picture,  and  the  merit  of  controlled 
and  sustained  interest.  Excitement  is 
well  aroused,  and  the  whole  is  good 
entertainment  value. 

M. 


DANGEROUS  WHEN  WET 
Starring:  Esther  Williams,  Fernando 
Lamas,  Jack  Carson,  Charlotte 
Greenwood,  William  Demarest, 
Denise  Darcel  and  Donna 
Corcoran.  Director:  Charles 

Walters.  An  M.-G.-M.  Picture. 
Certificate:  U.  Category:  B. 

Running  time : 95  minutes. 

A Technicolor  musical  about 
Channel  Swimmers.  What  will  they 
think  of  next ! An  American  family, 
all  ardent  swimmers,  come  to  England 
to  compete  in  the  Daily  Mail  Cross- 
Channel  marathon : their  object  is  to 
get  enough  money  to  save  the  old 
farm  at  home.  They  are  disqualified 
as  a family  but  Daughter  Esther 
William:;  swims  to  keep  the  home 
fires  burning  and  meets  a French 
champagne  magnate  en  route 
(magnate,  not  magnum!).  She  also 
meets  hordes  of  Egyptians,  Germans, 
Swedes  and  other  muscular  aqua- 
ticians  bent  on  crossing  the  Channel 
the  hard  way,  who  when  they  are  not 
bent  on  swimming,  make  an  inter- 
national chorus  with  an  American 
accent.  There  are  some  catchy  tunes, 
some  beautiful  swimming  and  a 
delightful  dream  sequence  in  which 
Esther  Williams  joins  with  those 
animated  cartoon  characters,  Tom 
and  Jerry,  in  an  under-water 
burlesque. 

Since  the  Channel  area  is  my 
native  heath  I was  intrigued  to  notice 
the  almost  authentic  coast-line  back- 
ground, but  definitely  mystified  to 
meet  a fisherman  on  the  beach  with  a 
broad  Scottish  accent!  They  must 
have  changed  since  I was  at  home. 

V. 
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Albert,  Robert  Beatty  and  Anthony  Steel  in 
ALBERT  R.N. 

Which  is  Albert? 


piece  of  praying  by  one  officer  which 
could  have  been  natural,  but  made 
me  wriggle.  The  atmosphere  and 
psychology  of  a prison  camp  came  to 
life,  though  the  story  dragged  a little 
in  the  middle;  but  later  the  interest 
picked  up  again  to  make  the  whole 
worth  seeing.  \I. 

INFERNO 

Starring:  Robert  Ryan,  Rhonda 

Fleming,  William  Lundigan. 

Director:  Roy  Baker.  20th 

Century-Fox.  Technicolor.  3D. 

Certificate:  A.  Category : B. 

Running  time:  83  minutes. 

Inferno  is  certainly  the  smoothest 
3D  that  I have  yet  seen.  It  is  photo- 
graphed in  Technicolor,  and  there  is 
no  undue  use  of  the  “throwing” 
idea,  which  makes  the  modem  film  of 
this  type  “headachy”.  The  story  is 
a very  slow  one.  There  is  little 
action  except  on  a sultry,  tired  level 
in  the  first  part  of  the  film.  As  it  is 
photographed  in  wide  open  desert 
places,  there  is  scope  for  depth,  the 
idea  of  which  is  given  quite  well, 
through  the  medium  of  3D.  By  a cold 
blooded  act  Joe  Duncan  (William 
Lundigan)  and  Gerry  Carson  (Rhonda 
Fleming),  leave  Donald  Carson 
(Robert  Ryan),  lying  in  a lonely 
mountain  gorge,  where  he  has  fallen 
from  his  horse  and  broken  his  leg. 
They  proceed  to  cover  their  tracks, 
and  lay  a false  trail,  so  that  when  the 
sheriff  and  his  men  search,  they 
cannot  trace  him.  Alone  on  the  hill- 
side, by  masterly  planning,  the 
injured  man  makes  a splint,  sets  his 
leg,  and  eventually  crawls  and  lowers 
himself  to  the  level  of  the  plain.  He 
is  out  of  water,  but  is  saved  by  rain; 
he  is  out  of  food,  but  shoots  a deer 
with  his  last  round.  And  from  my 
little  knowledge  of  pain  in  the  leg,  he 
is  mighty  active  for  a man  with  a 
broken  limb.  Eventually  he  meets  an 
old  prospector,  just  as  Joe  Duncan 
who  has  decided  he  is  not  dead  creeps 
up  behind  to  shoot  him.  They  meet 
again  later  in  the  prospector’s  hut, 
and  in  the  ensuing  fight,  one  is  left 
congratulating  the  broken-legged  hero 


ALBERT  R.N. 

Starring:  Anthony  Steel,  Jack 

Warner,  Robert  Beatty,  Director: 
Lewis  Gilbert.  Distributors: 
Eros  Films.  Certificate:  U. 

Category:  B.  Running  time: 

88  minutes  approx. 

The  play  upon  which  this  film  is 
based  did  not  have  a very  long  run, 
but  it  is  a story  which  seems  to  need 
the  screen  rather  than  the  stage,  in 
order  to  intensify  the  suspense. 

Set  in  a German  camp  for  Allied 
naval  officers,  the  plot  inevitably 
deals  with  escaping.  It  will  therefore 
tend  to  be  judged  against  the 
memories  of  The  Wooden  Horse,  and 
cannot  really  stand  the  test.  However, 
there  is  excitement  and  much  human 
interest  in  the  unravelling  of  the 
various  personalities. 

When  the  tunnelling  attempts  fail, 
one  of  the  officers,  who  is  in  civilian 
life  an  artist,  suggests  making  a 
dummy,  which  is  set  up  and  taken 
down  in  a few  minutes.  Smuggled 
out  of  camp  to  weekly  bath  parties 
in  pieces,  Albert  is  assembled  in  the 
showers,  while  one  of  the  party  hides 
in  a disused  part  of  the  building. 
They  then  shuffle  back  to  camp, 
supporting  Albert  between  two  of 
them. 

The  human  side  of  fears,  hopes  and 
longings  is  well  directed,  with  the 
exception  of  the  insertion  of  a pious 
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on  his  toughness  and  agility,  for  he 
wrecks  the  other  man,  sets  the  hut  on 
fire  and  falls  conveniently  near  the 
doorway,  to  be  dragged  clear  by  the 
old  prospector.  They  then  drive  off 
into  the  sunrise,  offering  the  terrified 
and  bedraggled  Gerry  Carson, 
absconding  wife  and  lover,  a lift  to 
the  cells. 

Apart  from  the  interest  in  3D,  the 
film  would  not  go  far.  But  there  were 
some  really  good  shots  which  gave  me 
my  first  feeling  of  pleasure  in  the  new 
medium.  An  unpleasant  glimpse  of 
a snake,  eventually  striking  out 
across  the  screen  was  vivid,  and  the 
fall  it  encouraged  from  the  rope- 
swinging Carson  leapt  to  life,  if 
metaphors  may  be  mixed.  It  is  now 
time  to  stop  being  spectacular  with 
3D  and  to  get  onto  good  photo- 
graphy and  good  stones.  And, 
despite  alarming  rumours  from 

America  about  eye  epidemics  which 
follow  film-fans  in  spectacles  even 
after  the  glasses  are  sterilised,  I am 
still  fairly  clear-eyed. 

M. 

“RIDE  VAQUERO” 

Starring:  Robert  Taylor,  Ava 

Gardner  and  Howard  Keel. 

Director:  John  Farrow.  An 

M.-G.-M.  Picture.  Certificate : 
U.  Category  : B.  Running  time: 
89  minutes. 

Vaquero  is  a native  cowboy,  and 
the  story  concerns  a bandit  chief, 
Jose  Esqueda  (Anthony  Quinn),  in 
his  attempts  to  frustrate  rancher  King 
Cameron  (Howard  Keel)  who  wants 
to  develop  Texas  and  make  it  a 
civilised  place.  Rio  (Robert  Taylor), 
is  Jose’s  foster-brother,  a curious 
character,  “neither  a leader  nor  a 
follower’’,  who  eventually  brings 
about  the  downfall  of  Jose  because  of 
his  love  for  Cameron’s  wife,  Cornelia 
(Ava  Gardner). 

Though  civilisation  wins  through 
in  the  end,  there  is  sufficient  good 
dialogue  to  suggest  that  it  was  not  a 
foregone  conclusion,  even  in  lawless 
time,  that  the  change  would  be 
completely  for  the  better,  and  the 


excellent  photography  of  landscape 
and  cattle  helps  one  to  take  sides 
with  Jose,  who  sees  human  endeavour 
always  els  the  strong  fighting  the 
strong  for  the  possession  of  the  weak. 
The  part  the  friar  (Kurt  Kasznar) , 
plays  in  the  drama,  bears  little 
resemblance  to  the  civilising  mission 
of  the  Church  in  human  history. 

The  acting  is  good  throughout  if  a 
little  weak  on  Ava  Gardner’s  side,  but 
the  camera  is  used  very  effectively  in 
showing  excellent  shots  of  her  swan- 
like neck  which  is  physically  perfect. 

The  film  has  a “U”  certificate  and 
is  suitable  for  the  average  cinemagoer, 
children  excepted  because  of  a good 
deal  of  gun-play  and  saloon  manners. 

J-  F. 

THE  SAINT’S  RETURN 
Starring:  Louis  Hayward,  Naomi 

Chance  and  Charles  Victor. 
Director:  Seymour  Freidman. 

Distributors:  Exclusive.  Certifi- 

cate: U.  Category:  B.  Running 
time : 73  minutes. 

Louis  Hayward  seems  to  have 
taken  up  his  abode  in  the  British 
studios  nowadays.  Like  many 
another  former  American  favourite  he 
is  now  busy  turning  out  second 
features  for  the  native  market. 
Another  of  the  “Saint’’  stories,  we  are 
familiar  with  the  air  of  disdain  with 
which  Simon  Templar  sets  about 
unravelling  the  murder  of  a girl  who 
has  been  gambling  heavily  on  a 
Thames  floating  casino.  Naturally, 
the  least  suspicious  character  in  the 
story  proves  to  be  the  murderer,  and, 
also  naturally,  the  police  seem  to  be 
very  stupid  fellows.  A film  for  a wet 
evening. 

V. 


DECEMBER  “FOCUS” 

Next  month’s  Focus  will  have 
special  articles  dealing  with  Children 
and  the  Cinema.  Writers  will  deal 
with  the  new  Children’s  Film 
Foundation  . productions,  with  films 
in  school  and  teaching  films. 
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SCANDAL  AT  SCOURIE 
Starring:  Greer  Garson,  Walter 

Pidgeon,  with  Agnes  Moorehead, 
Donna  Corcoran.  Director:  Jean 
Negulesco.  Distributors:  M.-G.-M. 
In  technicolor.  Certificate : U. 

Category-.  B.  Running  time : 
go  minutes. 

The  only  “scandal”  involved  is 
that  which  ensues  when  a Catholic 
orphan  from  Montreal  is  adopted  by 
a leading  citizen  and  his  wife  in  a part 
of  Canada  which  is  predominantly 
Protestant.  The  subject  is  treated  from 
the  angle  of  the  novel,  if  not  the 
novelette,  and  avoids  deeper  issues.  I 
felt  sure  that  the  author  was  a woman 
before  I read:  "Based  on  a story  by- 
Mary  McSherry”.  That  name  suggests 
a Catholic.  Those  of  Spigelgass  and 
Tunberg,  two  of  the  three 
collaborators  in  the  screen  play,  have 
a less  Catholic  sound.  At  any  rate  you 
may  be  sure  that  both  sides  are  given 
their  due.  The  only  real  villain  is 
Politics. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  religion  is 
best  kept  off  the  screen  unless  it  is 
treated  with  theological  insight.  But 
it  might  be  argued  that  the  reactions 
in  a small  town  to  the  religious 
denominations  of  its  inhabitants  make 
a change  from  murder  and  sex.  And 
the  interest  is  not  really  in  religion  but 
in  a nice,  human  story  about  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cinema-Miniver  and  the  wee 
bairn,  bless  her  heart. 

Q- 

RETURN  TO  PARADISE 
Starring:  Gary  Cooper,  with  Barry 

Jones,  Roberta  Haynes,  John 
Hudson.  Director:  Mark  Robson. 
Distributors:  United  Artists.  In 
Technicolor.  Certificate-.  A. 
Category : A.  Running  time : 

85  minutes. 

The  advance  publicity  for  this  film 
led  me  to  expect  propaganda  for 
“climatic  morality”  and  the  Swin- 
bumian  idea  that  the  w-orld  is  greyer 


for  Christianity  and  that  South 
Pacific  Islanders  axe  better  without  it. 
The  minister  of  some  puritanical  sect, 
who  has  constituted  himself  dictator 
of  the  island  of  Matereva,  certainly 
presents  missionary  policy  in  an 
unpleasant  light.  But  he  mellows  in 
time. 

The  greatest  influence  for  native 
happiness,  however,  is  the  arrival  of 
Gary  Cooper.  A local  beauty,  who 
thought  all  white  men  looked  alike 
until  she  saw  him,  sets  her  cap  at 
him  with  a persistence  which  is  as 
undaunted  as  it  is  eventually  success- 
ful, and  moves  into  his  hut. 

Censorship  is  apt  to  look  askance  at 
marriage  between  white  and  coloured 
races.  Can  it  be  in  deference  to  this 
that  the  couple  have  a child  without 
being  married?  Is  this  really  regarded 
as  the  more  seemly  alternative? 

There  is  some  pleasant  scenery,  a 
number  of  native  actors  in  small  parts 
and  some  dancing  which  would  not  do 
for  parish  halls. 

Q 

LOVE  IN  PAWN 

Starring:  Bernard  Braden  and 

Barbara  Kelly,  with  Jean  Carson, 
John  Laurie,  Walter  Crisham,  Reg 
Dixon.  Director:  Charles 

Saunders.  Distributors:  Eros 

Films.  Certificate:  U.  Cate- 
gory: B.  Running  time:  85 

minutes  approx. 

A modest  and  entertaining  second 
feature  about  a hard-up  artist  in 
Chelsea  whose  wife  pawns  him  for 
£5,  so  that  they  may  provide  a slap- 
up  dinner  to  impress  the  lawyer  who 
has  to  report  on  his  suitability  to 
inherit  /io.ooo.  Unfortunately  the 
lady  loses  the  pawn  ticket.  Then  the 
fun  begins. 

Fresh  dialogue  and  unpretentious 
simplicity  of  approach  make  this  a 
more  than  usually  pleasing  effort. 
The  stars,  well-known  from  their 
radio  programmes,  are  a welcome 
addition  to  the  British  selection  of 


comedy  players.  Bernard  Braden, 
in  particular,  suggests  considerable 
depths  and  an  unusually  promising 
personality  for  exploitations  on  the 
screen. 

V. 

THE  MASTER  OF  BALLANTRAE 

Starring:  Errol  Flynn,  Roger 

Livesey,  Anthony  Steel,  with 
Beatrice  Campbell,  Felix  Aylmer, 
Mervyn  Johns,  Charles  Goldner, 
Ralph  Truman,  Francis  de  Wolff, 
Jacques  Berthier,  Yvonne 
Furneaux.  Producers:  Warner 

Bros.  Director:  William 

Keighley.  Technicolor.  Certifi 
cate : U.  Category.  B.  Running 
time : go  minutes. 

Here’s  richness!  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  the  ’45  and  Errol  Flynn. 
It  is  many  years  since  I read  “The 
Master  of  Ballantrae’’,  but  I have  a 
strong  suspicion  that  bits  of  “ Treasure 
Island’’  have  been  used  with 
advantage  to  make  a very  palatable 
dish.  If  you  like  a lot  of  sword  play 
and  pirates  and  Highlanders  and  red- 
coats and  some  beauty  thrown  in, 
then  you  will  like  this  uncomplicated 
tale  of  adventure  over  sea  and 
mountain.  The  swashbuckling  Mr. 
Flynn  is  in  the  tradition  of  the  elder 
Fairbanks  and  unless  you  are  very 
Scottish  you  quickly  recover  from  the 
sight  and  sound  of  him  in  his  Scottish 
character. 

It  is  a fast  moving  adventure  story 
with  the  violence  which  schoolboys 
expect  to  find  in  any  quasi  historical 
thriller.  Perhaps  fortunately  there 
are  no  psychological  pretensions 
and  the  type  casting  is  carried  out 
efficiently.  I admired  the  work  of 
Anthony  Steel  as  the  younger  son,  and 
even  though  I felt  the  Irish  soldier  of 
fortune  was  too  much  of  a bad  thing, 
the  fruity  voice  of  Roger  Livesey  was 
just  as  attractive  in  its,  for  this  time, 
Irish  mould  as  it  always  is. 

X. 


CONTINENTAL  FILMS 

ROME  ELEVEN  O’CLOCK 
Starring:  Eva  Vanicek,  Carla  Del 

Poggio,  Massimo  Girotti,  Raf 
Vallone,  Elena  Varzi,  Lea 
Padovani.  Director:  Guiseppi  De 
Santis.  Distributors:  Trans- 

continental Films.  Certificate: 
A.  Category:  A.  Running  time: 
95  minutes. 

Two  films  have  been  made  round 
an  accident  in  which  two  hundred 
girls  were  involved  two  years  ago  in 
Rome.  Genina’s  Tre  Storie  Proibite 
was  a frankly  meretricious  effort, 
technically  and  morally  objection- 
able. Rome  Eleven  O’Clock,  which 
follows  in  more  or  less  detail  the 
stories  of  eight  of  the  victims,  is  saved 
by  its  concentration  on  a frankly 
documentary  approach.  The  Italians 
are  masters  of  the  elaborately  casual 
crowd  scene  in  which  everyone  seems 
to  be  naturally  shouting  at  the  tops 
of  their  voices  while  acting  as  chorus 
to  the  tragedy  of  two  or  three 
characters,  apparently  selected  at 
random  out  of  the  crowd. 

It  would  spoil  the  pleasure  of 
climax  to  outline  this  film  in  detail. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  from  a beauti- 
fully composed  and  leisurely  start  it 
works  up  to  a crescendo  of  incident 
in  which  the  collapse  of  a jerry-built 
stairway  comes  as  a central  incident. 
Thereafter  we  are  concerned  with  the 
proximate  fate  of  a group  of  the 
victims  and  are  invited  to  interest 
ourselves  in  the  question  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  accident : who  is  to  be 
blamed,  the  architect,  the  builder,  the 
girl  who  caused  the  stampede  or 
society  which  permits  a state  of 
things  in  which  two  hundred  girls 
clamour  for  one  job.  It  is  this  final 
moment  in  the  film  which  is  the 
weakest.  Conviction  crumbles  away 
into  mere  convention  and  the  people 
on  the  screen  become  actors  playing 
a part. 

The  acting  of  the  principals,  too 
numerous  to  detail,  is  of  that  firm 
quality  which,  in  Italian  films,  we 
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take  for  granted.  The  production  is, 
as  with  many  Italian  films,  mainly 
exterior,  but  the  reconstruction  of  the 
accident  is  something  that  would  do 
credit  to  the  best  of  the  Hollywood 
technicians. 

A film  which  those  adults  who 
cultivate  Italian  cinema  should  try  to 
see.  V. 

NOUS  SOMMES  TOUS  DES 
ASSASSINS 

(Are  We  All  Murderers?) 

Starring:  Marcel  Moulougji,  Raymond 
Pellegrin,  Balpetre,  Claude 
Laydu,  Louis  Seigner,  Georges 
Poujouly  etc.  Director:  Andre 

Cayatte.  Distributors:  G.C.T. 

(Distributors)  Ltd.  Certificate: 
X.  Category:  A. 

Andre  Cayatte,  the  director  of  this 
film  was  formerly  a barrister.  A 
conviction  that  the  law  concerns  itself 
more  with  punishment  than  preven- 
tion of  crime  decided  him  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  problem  of  reforming 
the  criminal  code.  After  many  films 
to  his  credit  he  was  enabled  to  make 
first  Justice  Est  Faite  in  which  he 
treats  of  the  power  of  the  jury  and 
then  Nous  Somme  Tous  Des 
Assassins  in  which  he  deals  with  the 
question  of  capital  punishment.  He 
proposes  a third  film  in  which  his 
subject  will  be  juvenile  delinquency. 

Whatever  mav  be  said  of  the  merits 
of  these  films,  it  is  at  least 
satisfactorv  that  an  intelligent  mind 
is  at  work  using  the  cinema  to  focus 
our  attention  upon  problems  with 
which  we  are  all  very  much  concerned 
but  to  which  we  may  never  have 
given  much  consideration.  It  is 
certain  that  these  films  a'-e  not  to  be 
regarded  as  entertaining,  though  M. 
Cayatte  is  served  by  an  excellent 
technical  team  and  is,  in  collabora- 
tion with  Charles  Spaak,  an  efficient 
script-writer,  and  the  result  is  first- 
class  film  technique.  It  may  well  be 
that,  like  Bernard  Shaw,  whose  plays 
were  designed  to  use  the  stage  as  a 
pulpit,  yet  managed  to  give  us  enter- 
tainment as  well  as  uplift,  M. 


Cayatte  needs  to  sugar  his  cinematic 
pills  a little  more  in  order  to  induce 
a larger  public  consumption  of  his 
medicine. 

As  with  most  such  sermons  one 
feels  that  the  scales  are  unduly  loaded 
in  favour  of  the  view  which  the 
preacher  is  propagating.  Everyone 
will  agree  that  many  of  the  young 
thugs  who  roam  our  streets  with 
knives  and  pistols  might  have  been 
cured  of  their  tendency  to  crime  if 
taken  in  hand  early  enough;  one  can 
agree  also  that  slum  conditions  breed 
all  manner  of  horrible  consequences, 
that  custom  may  tolerate  vendettas 
in  certain  Latin  countries,  but  the 
statement  of  the  prison  doctor  in  this 
film  that  crime  can  be  cured  like 
mumps  if  treated  properly  is  too 
sweeping.  There  is  still  the  criminal 
who  is  so  in  spite  of  every  natural 
advantage  to  be  explained.  In  any 
case,  the  point  to  be  decided  is 
whether  capital  punishment  is  neces- 
sary or  desirable  as  a punishment  for 
crime.  The  film  only  shows  that  it  is 
an  extremely  horrible  and  degrading 
thing  as  carried  out  in  France.  The 
prison  officials,  the  Governor,  the 
Chaplain,  the  Doctor,* the  warders  are 
all  shown  as  sympathetically  as  may 
be  but  the  film  can  only  arouse  horror 
at  the  mechanics  of  execution  and 
make  one  think  that  something  less 
degrading  to  human  dignity  is 

possible  even  when  extreme  crime  has 
to  be  punished. 

The  central  character,  a lad  from 
the  slums  of  Paris,  who  has  been 
trained  only  in  the  use  of  a machine 
gun  during  the  Resistance  and  who 
finds  that  with  end  of  hostilities  it  has 
become  a crime  to  use  it,  is  a basically 
pathetic  type.  The  other  characters 
are  placed  in  varying  degrees  of 
heinousness  around  him  but  do  not 
fundamentally  alter  either  the  argu- 
ment or  the  conclusion  which  the 
film  suggests. 

It  is  a film  worth  examination  by 
all  adults  who  are  willing  to  consider 
the  merits  of  a powerful  piece  of 
special  pleading. 


V. 
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Symbolism  in  films:  man  versus  the  machine.  Eva  Vanicek  in  ROME  ELEVEN  O'CLOCK 


LA  BELLE  IMAGE 
(“Love  at  Second  Sight’’) 

Starring:  Franck  Villard,  Francoise 
Christophe,  Robert  Dalban, 
Pierre  Larquey.  Director: 
Claude  Heymann.  Distributors: 
Gala  Film  Distributors  Ltd. 
Certificate:  A.  Category : A. 

Running  time : 95  minutes. 

Victorians  used  to  regard  the 
French  as  not  quite  nice.  Recent 
political  events  have  tended  to  make 
our  near  neighbours  and  others  appear 
to  be  not  only  not  quite  nice  but 
probably  wrong  but  this  film  will  not 
help  to  dissipate  either  of  them. 

Technically  it  is  from  low  to 
middling  and  intellectually  it  has  no 
standard  whatever.  From  the  moral 
point  of  view  it  fails  to  achieve  the 
clever  naughtiness  of  La  Ronde  and 
leaves  one  bored  by  the  inept 
presentation  of  an  over-worked 
instinct.  The  story  is  too  silly  to 


describe  and  your  reviewer’s  only 
desire  is  to  save  anyone  the  expense 
of  seeing  it.  Not  even  for  a wet  or 
foggy  afternoon.  j q 

THE  DANCER  OF  MARRAKECH 
Starring:  Siren  Adjemova,  Yves 

Vincent,  Habib  Renglia.  Direc- 
tor: Leon  Mathot:  Distributors: 

Archway.  Certificate : A.  Cate- 
gory: A.  Running  time:  72 

minutes. 

A French  film  which  does  honour 
neither  to  France  or  to  Morocco  where 
it  was  mainly  shot  and  from  which 
many  of  its  players  were  selected.  A 
hoary  old  yarn  about  a brilliant 
officer  who  gives  up  his  career  for  a 
coloured  dancing  girl  who  exposes 
herself  to  death  at  the  hands  of  a 
jealous  rival  when  she  realises  that 
the  match  will  not  work.  Acting  is 
as  mediocre  as  the  story. 


Y-X. 
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VENICE,  1953 

“Flickers  of  Doubt” 

By  Maryvonne  Butcher 


O.C.I.C.  was  making  history  for 
itself  this  year  at  Venice;  for  with  its 
two  juries  it  faced  the  formidable 
task  of  awarding  not  only  the  usual 
Festival  prize,  but  also  that  of 
judging  between  the  various  films 
put  up  from  the  national  centres  for 
the  Grand  Prix  to  be  given,  for  the 
first  time,  to  the  film  which  since  its 
appearance  in  the  months  since 
January  1952  best  fulfilled  the  terms 
of  the  award — terms  which  by  now 
must  be  tolerably  familiar  to  readers 
of  Focus.  As  the  conditions  which 
the  films  had  to  fulfil  were  the  same, 
so  were  the  prizes : tangible  objects 
and  very  beautiful  ones  too,  bronze 
reproductions  of  a lamp  found  in  the 
catacombs,  fashioned  in  the  form  of 
a boat  on  the  sail  of  which  the  name 
of  the  winner  could  be  inscribed. 

Of  the  eight  films  put  up  by  the 
various  national  centres  only  one.  La 
Guerra  di  Dios,  was  being  shown  in 
the  Festival  and  only  one,  The 
Bright  Road,  the  American  picture 
directed  by  Gerald  Mayer,  did  not 
turn  up  for  one  of  the  special  show- 
ings and  so  had  to  be  withdrawn  from 
competition : the  Grand  Prix  jury, 

therefore,  had  to  see  six  of  these 
special  films  in  addition  to  the 
already  pretty  heavy  schedule  of  the 
Festival  sittings,  which  meant  that 
on  three  days  they  saw  four  full- 
length  feature  pictures — an  endurance 
test  of  a marathon  order.  After 
prolonged  discussion  it  w^as  decided, 
with  considerable  regret,  that  not  one 
of  these  films  really  possessed  the 
qualities  deserving  the  award  of  so 
significant  a prize  and  therefore. 


though  Cry  the  Beloved  Country  and 
The  Sun  Shines  Bright  were  given 
special  mentions  for  their  high  merit, 
the  Grand  Prix  itself  was  not 
awarded.  To  a mere  onlooker,  not  on 
this  jury,  it  was  most  interesting  to 
see  the  considerable  part  played  by 
national  characteristics  and  conven- 
tions over  the  assessment  of  a film’s 
merits,  and  how  a picture  which 
might  earn  the  highest  marks  in  one 
country  would  be  disqualified  in 
another  for  almost  the  same  reasons 
as  it  was  praised  in  the  first. 

Negative  Films 

As  for  the  Festival  itself,  1953 
presented  a selection  of  films  which 
were  singularly  barren  of  the  qualities 
for  which  the  O.C.I.C.  looks:  for  the 
most  part  those  which  were  of 
aesthetic  value  did  little  to  further 
spiritual  progress  or  the  development 
of  human  values  in  any  Catholic 
sense,  and  those  which  were  without 
offence  were  often  without  any  very 
positive  quality  either.  The  field, 
then,  was  unusually  narrow  and  one 
of  the  best  of  the  possible  candidates, 
Sinha  Moga,  disqualified  itself  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  feel,  as  I do,  that 
probably  the  most  dangerous 
symptom  in  the  cinema  today  and 
certainly  the  most  distasteful  is  the 
relish  of  violence  for  its  own  sake. 
Sinha  Moga  was  made  in  Brazil  by 
Tom  Payne,  the  young  disciple  of 
Cavalcanti,  and  is  a story  of  the 
liberation  of  the  slaves  in  that 
country  in  the  1880s;  the  players 
included  the  director’s  wife,  Eliane 
Lage,  and  a very  agreeable  young 
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actor,  Anselmo  Duarte.  The  film 
impressed  by  its  evident  sincerity  and 
competence  and  the  director  had 
made  full  use  of  his  more  than 
adequate  camera  man;  I found 
particularly  interesting  the  way  in 
which  Tom  Payne  had  underlined  his 
moments  of  tension  by  the  reactions 
of  the  children  in  his  picture,  so  that 
in  scene  after  scene  a child  crying,  a 
child  hiding  its  face  in  fear,  a child 
stumbling  forlornly,  “fixed”  the 
episode  which  it  followed.  The  only 
similar  use  of  an  explicit  motif  to  give 
implicit  atmosphere  that  I can  recall 
was  the  use  of  birdcalls  in  Monsieur 
Vincent,  where  the  change  from 
cuckoo  to  sparrow  made  all  the  more 
poignant  the  change  from  the  open 
country  roads  to  the  unfriendly 
narrow  streets  of  the  little  town.  But, 
as  I said  before,  the  film  was  marred 
by  at  least  three  sequences  of  such 
brutality  that  they  were  scarcely 
tolerable,  and  in  one  at  least  the 
statement  would  have  been  more 
emphatic  with  less  iteration : it  did 
not  seem  possible  wholeheartedly  to 
recommend  such  a picture,  however 
urgent  its  message.  A German  film 
on  a problem  of  medical  ethics  was  a 
genuine  attempt  at  discussion  but  fell 
down  on  the  inherent  improbability 
of  its  story,  while  inoffensive  light- 
weights like  The  Fourposter  could 
have  no  real  claim  for  consideration. 
So  the  only  other  serious  claimant 
left  was  La  Guerra  di  Dios,  the 
Spanish  film  made  by  Rafael  Gil,  and 
this  in  fact  did  receive  the  O.C.I.C. 
prize — and,  the  next  evening, 
incidentally,  the  Festival  jury  gave  it 
an  award  too.  It  was  not  an  ideal 
choice,  but  granted  that  a choice  was 
necessary,  was  certainly  a reasonable 
one.  The  story  is  that  of  an 
enthusiastic,  untried  young  priest 
going  to  his  first  parish  in  an  isolated 
mining  village;  his  difficulties  and 
mistakes  in  a place  where  the  poor  not 
only  do  not  have  the  gospel  preached 
to  them  but  do  not  even  want  to  have 
it  preached,  preferring  to  leave  faith 
to  the  rich,  the  respectable  and  a few 
pious  old  women,  and  taking  in  their 


Claude  Laydu  in  LA  GUERRA  DI  DIOS 


own  rough  companionship  all  they 
need  of  charity  and  hope.  A no  doubt 
over  simplified  story,  but  dignified  by 
a real  humanity  by  the  touching 
performance  of  Claude  Laydu  as  the 
priest — a performance  which  might 
well  have  been  no  more  than  a 
rubber-stamp  of  the  Cure  de 
Campagne,  but  was  in  fact  no  such 
thing — by  some  moving  episodes  after 
the  death  of  a miner,  by  flashes  of 
true  humour;  and  by  the  admirable 
camera  work  which  caught  some 
memorable  shots,  both  interior  and 
exterior.  A respectable  piece  of  work, 
in  fact,  that  would  provide  an 
interesting  evening’s  entertainment 
for  the  family,  but  is  hardly  likely  to 
make  much  impression  on  the  box- 
office  outside  Spain. 

No  Grand  Prix 

That  the  general  level  of  the  films 
at  Venice  this  year  was  in  fact 
unusually  low  was  reflected  in  the 
decision  of  the  Festival  jury  itself  not 
to  award  a first  prize;  something 
which  has  not  occurred  before  in  the 
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history  of  the  festival.  This  was  a 
comfort  to  those  of  us  who  had  not 
been  before,  and  who  began  to 
wonder,  as  the  days  wore  on,  if  our 
own  critical  faculties  were  at  fault  or 
whether  we  had  simply  been  led  to 
expect  too  much  by  the  general 
glamour  of  the  idea  of  the  Venice 
Film  Festival.  A personal  judgment, 
but  one  to  a certain  extent  borne  out 
in  discussion  with  others,  was  that 
the  cream  of  the  "secular”  films,  as 
one  might  call  them,  was  certainly 
the  all-Japanese  Ugetsu  Monogatari. 
This  was  a very  moving  picture, 
photographed  with  all  the  delicacy  of 
the  Japanese  print  and  with  far  less 
of  the  violence  and  inhumanity  that 
one  has  learned  to  dread  in  Japanese 
films.  It  had  a gravity  and  decorum, 
an  implicit  compassion  that  related 
its  far-off  sixteenth-century  story  to 
all  the  sorrows  and  bewilderment  of 
war  in  any  country  and  at  any  time; 
and  the  acting,  for  the  most  part  less 
stylised  than  usual,  was  therefore 
more  immediately  comprehensible. 

Yves  Allegret’s  Les  Orgueilleux 
was  an  extremely  disagreeable 
picture  — for  long  stretches  it 
sustained  the  nightmare  frustration  of 
Kafka  at  his  best  or  worst — but  was 
to  many  minds  undoubtedly  a film  of 
real  festival  calibre,  both  in  the 
perverse  brilliance  of  its  direction  and 
the  performance  of  its  players,  above 
all  of  Gerard  Philippe;  but  the  whole 
effect  was  wantonly  and  grotesquely 
dissipated  by  the  introduction  of  a 
happy  ending  quite  shocking  in  its 
inappropriateness:  a most  un-French 
lapse  of  taste.  Of  the  four  Italian 
pictures  only  one,  1 Vetelloni, 
seemed  to  have  enough  integration  to 
give  it  that  quality  of  universality 
which  is  the  L.C.M.  of  greatness;  and 
of  the  Americans  Ray  Ashley’s 
independently-made  picture,  The 
Little  Fugitive,  seemed  to  me  and  to 
many  others  to  give  its  great 
competitors  points  and  a beating, 
because  of  its  wit  and  observation,  its 
exciting  photography  and  the  delight- 
ful performance  of  its  child  star : its 
director  well  deserved  his  award  from 


the  Festival  jury.  But  it  remained  for 
the  Iron  Curtain  country  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, in  a genre  in  which  the 
Czechs  have  always  excelled,  to 
provide  the  deepest  satisfaction  of  the 
Festival  with  an  evident  masterpiece 
in  the  long  puppet-film,  Trnka’s 
Ancient  Czech  Legends',  perhaps  it 
was  typical  of  this  puzzling  year  that 
flesh  and  blood  should  be  made  to 
seem  less  real  by  these  deliberately 
archaic  puppets,  that  excitement  and 
beauty  should  spring  more  urgently 
from  this  microcosm  of  a remote  past 
than  from  the  exploration  of  the 
contemporary  situation.  Of  all  the 
films  I saw,  it  is  the  one  I would  most 
wish  to  see  again. 

In  conclusion,  then,  I look  back  on 
the  Venice  Festival  in  great  gratitude 
for  many  moments  of  the  highest 
enjoyment,  given  by  a piece  of 
camera-work  here,  and  an  intelligent 
sequence  there;  a scene  of  brilliant 
acting  or  the  genius  of  a purely  cine- 
matic conception  from  time  to  time; 
the  onset  of  spring  in  Pudhovkin’s 
film,  the  deserted  beach  in  The  Little 
Fugitive,  the  drunken  dance  of 
Gerard  Philippe,  or  Roland  Lesaffre 
in  Therese  Raquin  : but  the  impres- 
sion to  be  gathered  by  anyone  who 
believes  passionately  in  the  cinema  as 
a true  and  significant  force,  the 
seventh  art,  was  undeniably  a sombre 
one.  It  is  only  too  obvious  that 
organisations  like  O.C.I.C.,  taking  a 
purely  objective  view  of  the  film,  and 
seeking  for  works  which  must  serve 
the  end  of  spiritual  progress  and  the 
development  of  human  nature,  have 
a role  to  play  which  is  more  vitally 
important  than  ever  at  this  present 
juncture. 


LETTER  COMPETITION 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
judges  none  of  the  letters  received 
this  month  were  sufficiently  interest- 
ing to  merit  publication.  Perhaps  the 
essay  set  for  next  month  will 
stimulate  more  original  and 
constructive  thought. 
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FILM  STRIPS 


The  Life  of  St.  Edward  The  Confessor 

(35  fr.).  Black-and-white.  Price 
12/6  with  notes.  Jacob’s  Ladder 
Filmstrips. 

This  strip  is  also  compiled  from 
illustrations  to  an  old  manuscript  — a 
thirteenth  century  life  of  St.  Edward, 
probably  the  work  of  Matthew  Paris. 
The  strip  covers  the  life  of  St. 
Edward  from  the  troubled  times  of 
his  childhood  through  his  reign  to  his 
death,  and  burial  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

The  story  of  his  life  is  dealt  with 
through  incidents  of  some  importance 
and  the  continuity  of  the  whole  is 
well  preserved.  Each  frame  has  a 
short  and  precise  sub-title  which,  if 
supplemented  by  reference  to  the 
notes  and  some  knowledge  of  his  life 
would  help  to  clarify  any  confusions 
arising  from  the  pictures.  The 
drawing  is  highly  stylised  and  several 
incidents  are  sometimes  shown  in 
one  frame.  The  pictures  are 

thus  cramped  and  complex,  and 

explanation  is  necessary  if  the  strip  is 
to  constitute  an  aid  to  the  teaching  of 
the  life  of  St.  Edward.  Even  with 
such  supplementation  the  strip  could 
only  be  used  to  advantage  for 

secondary  school  audiences  in  history 
or  advanced  art  classes. 

The  Coming  of  Christ  (2gfr.) ; Black- 
and-white.  Price  10/-  with  notes. 
Jacob’s  Ladder  Filmstrips,  9 
Essex  Villas,  W.8. 

This  strip  consists  of  illustrations 
taken  from  an  eleventh  century 
manuscript,  “The  Gospels  of  Henry 
II”.  The  frescoes  cover  incidents 
from  the  appearance  of  Gabriel  before 
Zachary  in  the  Temple,  to  the  Last 
Judgment,  and  the  title,  “The 
Coming  of  Christ”,  is  therefore  some- 
what misleading. 

The  strip  depicts  various  well- 
known  incidents,  but  it  lacks 
continuity  as  a whole  and  would  be 


of  little  use  as  a visual  aid  in  the 
teaching  of  the  life  of  Our  Lord.  For 
example,  the  frame  depicting  the 
Presentation  of  Our  Lord  in  the 
Temple  is  immediately  followed  by 
one  showing  Him  teaching  the 
disciples;  The  Agony  in  the  Garden  is 
omitted  and  the  trial  of  Our  Lord  is 
illustrated  in  one  frame  alone.  In 
many  of  the  drawings  the  contempor- 
ary glorified  style  of  drawing  is  used; 
in  that  of  the  Crucifixion  Our  Lord 
is  shown  fully  clothed.  Much  of  the 
drawing  is  very  stylised  especially  in 
the  frames  showing  Pentecost,  the 
Last  Day  and  the  Last  Judgment  and 
such  frames  would  need  so  much 
explanation  that  young  children 
would  be  distracted  from  the  topic  of 
the  lesson. 

As  an  example  of  late  Medieval  Art 
in  illustration  this  strip  is  interesting 
and  could  be  of  considerable  use  for 
adults  or  secondary  school  classes, 
but  the  original  colour  is  lacking  and 
the  pictures  are  seldom  self- 
explanatory  and  clear;  without 
reference  to  the  notes  their  meaning 
would  often  be  obscure. 

David  and  Goliath  (22  fr.).  Black- 
and-white.  Price  10/-  with  notes. 
Jacob’s  Ladder  Filmstrips. 

This  strip  is  formed  of  reproduc 
tions  of  illustrations  from  a thirteenth 
century  manuscript  and  the  pictures 
are  well  and  beautifully  executed. 
The  story  is  told  through  incidents  in 
the  life  of  David  from  his  calling  by 
Samuel,  through  the  slaying  of 
Goliath  to  his  triumphant  return 
from  the  Philistine  war.  Though  not 
self-explanatory  the  pictures  are  very 
clear  and  need  little  verbal  supple- 
menting. They  are  drawn  in 
contemporary  style  which  might 
cause  confusion  at  times  as  when  one 
picture  shows  on  the  left  David 
killing,  and  on  the  right  decapitating 
Goliath. 
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As  an  illustration  of  the  story  this 
strip  could  be  used  in  the  top  class  of 
the  junior  and  in  the  secondary 
school.  It  would  also  be  of  consider- 
able use  and  interest  for  advanced  art 
classes  as  an  example  of  thirteenth 
century  art,  besides  providing  much 
evidence  of  contemporary  clothing, 
armour,  and  weapons. 

W.  U. 


Fr.  Agnellus,  O.F.M. 

We  regret  that  owing  to  pressure  of 
work  prior  to  his  departure  for  the 
U.S.A.,  Fr.  Agnellus  Andrew  was 
unable  to  complete  his  article  on 
T.V.  in  time  for  the  present  issue  of 
Focus.  We  shall  be  returning  to  this 
important  subject  again  and  hope  to 
print  it  then. 


Some  Films  Reviewed 


XOTE.  Inclusion  in  thi9  list  does 
not  connote  positive  recommendation. 
Readers  are  reminded  to  refer  to  the 
full  review  when  assessing  a film. 

Category  A.  indicates  adults  only; 
B,  adults  and  adolescents;  C,  family 
audiences;  D,  particularly  for 
children. 

Reviewed  in  “Focus”  (Vol.  VI, 

Xos.  7,  8,  9 and  io) 

Abbott  and  Costello 

Meet  Captain  Kidd  (B)  (158) 

Adorable  Creatures  (A)  (160) 

Always  a Bride  (B)  (205) 

Anything  Can  Happen  (C)  (209) 

A Queen  is  Crowned  (C)  (156) 

Autobus  S 4.  (B)  (183) 

Beast  from  20,000 

Fathoms,  The  (A)  (229) 

Beggar" s Opera,  The  (A)  (152) 

Bellissima  (B)  (233) 

Beware,  My  Lovely  (A)  (178) 

Blueprint  for  Danger  (A)  (153) 

By  the  Light  of  the 

Silvery  Moon  (C)  (208) 

Call  Me  Madam  (C)  (202) 

Captain’s  Paradise,  The  (B)  (152) 

Cruisin’  Down  the  River  (B)  (182) 

Dangerous  Crossing  (B)  (204) 

Elizabeth  is  Queen  (C)  (156) 

Fanfan  La  Tulipe  (A)  (232) 

Forever  Female  (B)  (180) 

Genevieve  (B)  (160) 

Girls  of  Pleasure  Island, 

The  (B)  (159) 

Girls  of  the  Spanish 

Steps,  The  (B)  (160) 

Glass  Wall,  The  (B)  (206) 

Hitch-Hiker,  The  (A)  (180) 

Innocents  in  Paris  (A)  (178) 

La  Minute  de  Verite  (233) 

Last  Meeting  (A)  (231) 

Laughing  Anne  (B)  (227) 

Let’s  Do  It  Again  (A)  (229) 

Lili  (C)  (201) 


Little  Boy  Lost 
Macdonald  of  the 
Canadian  Mounties 
Malta  Story 
Man  on  a Tightrope 
Melba 

Men  Against  the  Sun 

My  Son  John 

One  Enchanted  Evening 

Pepe  le  Moko 

Pickup  on  South  Street 

Powder  River 

Roman  Holiday 

Sadko 

Salome 

Sangaree 

Scared  Stiff 

She's  Back  on  Broadway 

Singlehanded 

Sinner,  The 

Sniper,  The 

Split  Second 

Square  Ring,  The 

Stalag  iy 

Story  of  Dr.  Louise, 
The 

Story  of  Three  Loves, 
The 

Stronghold 

Sword  and  the  Rose, 
The 

Thunder  Bay 
Titanic 

Tonight  We  Sing 
Trouble  Along  the  Way 
Twice  upon  a Time 
Valley  of  Song 
Vanquished,  The 
Way  of  a Gaucho,  The 
Wheel  of  Fate 
White  Witch  Doctor 
Will  Any  Gentleman? 
Young  Bess 


(C)  (226) 

(B)  (181) 
(B)  (165) 

(B)  (209) 

(C)  (227) 
(B)  (181) 
(B)  (180) 
(B)  (233) 

(A)  (184) 

(B)  (204) 

(B)  (205) 

(C)  (228) 
(B)  (183) 

(A)  (179) 

(B)  (181) 
(B)  (182) 
(B)  (201) 
(A)  (155) 
(A)  (231) 

(A)  (157) 

(B)  (177) 
(A)  (176) 
(A)  (159) 

(A)  (232) 

(B)  (203) 

(B)  (202) 

(C)  (225) 
(B)  (208) 

(B)  (176) 

(C)  (154) 

(B)  (15S) 

(C)  (230) 

(C)  (157) 

(C)  (209) 
(B)  (205) 
(B)  (230) 

(B)  (228) 
(A)  (230) 

(C)  (153) 
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NOVEMBER  COMPETITION 

As  a variation  from  the  letter 
writing  competition  we  suggest  an 
Essay  Competition.  A guinea  prize 
will  be  given  to  the  adult  and  another 
to  the  young  person  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  who  sends  in  the  best 
essay  on  the  following  text  from 
Vigilanti  Cura:  “The  motion  picture 
should  not  be  simply  a means  of 


diversion,  a light  relaxation  to  occupy 
an  idle  hour;  with  its  magnificent 
power,  it  can  and  must  be  a bearer 
of  light  and  a positive  guide  to  what 
is  good.” 

Entries  should  not  be  more  than 
300  words  in  length  and  should  be 
accompanied  by  the  coupon  which 
will  be  found  on  the  inside  back 
cover  of  Focus  and  should  reach  us 
by  November  16th. 


C.F.I.  Notes 


Annual  General  Meeting 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Griffin  has 
kindly  consented  to  preside  at  the 
fifth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the 
Catholic  Film  Institute,  which  will 
take  place  on  Monday,  December 
14th,  at  8 p.m.,  at  Brompton  Oratory 
Hall,  by  kind  permission  of  Father 
Superior.  There  will  be  a projection 
of  films  made  by  the  French  Missions 
par  Le  Cinema. 

All  members  and  friends  will  be 
welcome. 

16mm.  Guild 

Some  reorganisation  in  office  and 
personnel  at  present  in  operation  will 
soon  leave  us,  we  hope,  with 
sufficient  time  and  opportunity  to 
set  about,  once  again,  the  resurrection 
of  the  moribund  16mm.  Guild.  There 
is  no  end  to  the  usefulness  of  such  a 
group,  properly  organised,  and  we  are 
only  sorry  that  circumstances  over 
which  we  have  had  no  control  have 
hitherto  impeded  its  progress.  In  the 
meantime  we  would  be  grateful  to 
hear  from  any  of  our  readers  who  are 
possessors  of  16mm.  cameras,  or  who 
have  worked  in  this  standard,  either 
professionally  or  as  amateurs.  Even 
if  you  have  written  to  us  before, 
please  write  again  and  let  us  make 
another  attempt  to  set  up  a very 


important  department  of  Catholic 
Film  Action. 

Regional  Conference 

As  this  month’s  Focus  goes  to 
press,  we  shall  be  hurrying  to 
Liverpool  to  take  part  in  what  we 
hope  will  be  but  the  first  of  many 
reunions  of  provincial  Catholic  Film 
Societies.  There  are  now  several 
such  groups  up  and  down  the  country, 
whose  main  object  is  to  show  good 
films  and  to  encourage  the  production 
of  16mm.  films  of  particular  Catholic 
interest.  From  what  we  have  heard 
of  these  groups,  we  anticipate  much 
enthusiasm  and  some  useful  sharing 
of  experiences.  We  shall  have  a 
report  of  the  Conference  in  the  next 
issue  of  Focus. 


Lectures 

Lectures  have  been  given  on 
Catholic  Film  Action,  to  the  Exeter 
Catholic  Association;  on  The  Basis 
and  Purpose  of  The  Catholic  Approach 
to  the  University  of  Liverpool 
Catholic  Society,  to  the  Carlisle 
Catholic  Discussion  Club  on  Films  in 
Focus,  to  the  Training  College,  Craig- 
lockhart,  on  The  Moral  Approach  To 
Films. 
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CONVENT  OF  THE  CENACLE,  GRAYSHOTT, 
HINDHEAD,  SURREY 

(Telephone : Hindhead  412) 

NOVEMBER  6th— 8th,  1953 
STUDY  WEEK-END 

“The  Catholic  Approach  to  the  Cinema” 

Lectures  by: 

The  Rev.  John  A.  Burke  (Film  Inst.) 

Rev.  T.  P.  Cashin,  C.M. 

Miss  Grace  Greiner. 

Subjects  will  include: 

The  Basis  and  Purpose  of  Catholic  Fihn  Action. 

The  Moral  Approach  to  Film. 

Children’s  Approach  to  Film. 

Children  and  Films  of  Violence. 

The  Film  “Never  Take  No  For  An  Answer’’  will  be  shown. 

The  Countess  of  Berkeley,  “Fairy  Godmother”  to  Pepino, 
will  give  a short  talk  on  the  discovery  of  his  genius, 
and  how  he  came  to  take  the  leading  part  in  this  film. 

Grayshott  is  easily  accessible : 

Waterloo  to  Haslemere — one  hour. 

Bus — No.  18  from  station  to  Convent. 

Coach  from  Victoria  to  Hindhead  every  hour. 

The  week-end  begins  6-45  Friday  evening, 
ends  about  5-30  Sunday  evening. 

Price  for  week-end : 

Women,  30s. 

Men,  32s.,  including  billets. 


.V-JJ 


FOR  PARTICULARS,  APPLY  TO  REVEREND  MOTHER. 


LEONARD  ELLISGftSJS)LTD 

286  GOOCH  STREET 
BIRMINGHAM  5 

phone  CALthorpe  3401 


A Few  Examples  of  Films  and 
Filmstrips  available  from  The 
Trust  for  Catholics 

NEW  RELEASE 

"I  Beheld  His  Glory”  a 55-minute  wonderful  film  of  the  last  days  of 
Jesus  seen  through  the  eyes  of  the  Centurion. 

ALSO  5 COLOUR  STRIPS 

"Prodigal  Son",  “Child  of  Bethlehem",  "Unfaithful  Servant”,  “Jairus’ 
Daughter”,  "Simon  Peter,  Fisherman",  "Conversion  of  Saul",  and 
a series  of  20  to  30  minute  bible  story  films. 

"From  the  Manger  to  the  Cross"  72-minute  life  of  Jesus.  Filmed  in 
Palestine. 

FEATURES 

"You  Will  Remember”,  "Stars  Look  Down",  "Lily  of  Killarney",  etc. 

FILMSTRIPS 

"When  Littlest  Camel  Knelt”.  Seven  colour  strips  on  Life  of  Moses. 
Five  on  Life  of  Joseph.  "Mary,  The  Mother”,  “Holy  Night". 

NEW  CATALOGUE  1954  ready  now  Is.  6d.  Films,  Is.  Strips. 

Catholic  Division,  The  DAWN  TRUST  FILM  STUDIO, 

Projectors  Supplied.  AYLESBURY,  Bucks  . Aylesbury  1234 


Competition  Coupon  No.  4 


WORLD-FAMOUS 

CATHOLIC  FILMS 

16  Mil.  Sound 

By  ALAN  TURNER 

“THE  SACRIFICE  WE  OFFER” 

40  mins.  Colour 

SCRIPT  BY  VERY  REV.  FR.  H.  McEVOY.  S.J. 

THE  FILM  OF  THE  MASS  RELATED  TO  EVERYDAY  WORKING  LIFE 

"A  film  for  which  the  Catholic  Church  has  been  waiting.” 

— Kinematograph  Weekly. 

'Here  is  a film  which  by  its  simple  sincerity  will  make  a deep  impression  on  all 
audiences.  The  photography  and  colour  are  first-rate.” 

— Times  Educational  Supplement. 
"Having  a tremendous  success.”— Mini-Cinema. 

"At  times  reaches  an  extremely  high  artistic  standard — has  made  not  only 
screen  but  Church  history — this  real  contribution  to  Catholic  Action." 

• — Catholic  Herald. 

"Can  be  recommended  to  schools  and  clubs  that  rightly  set  a high  standard.” 

— The  Universe. 

“CHRISTIAN  FACTORY” 

20  mins. 

INDUSTRIAL  PEACE  IN  THE  FAMOUS  HARMEL  FACTORY 

BOOK  NOW — Full  particulars  direct  from : 

ALAN  TURNER,  SPA  LANE  MILLS,  DERBY 

COPIES  MAY  ALSO  BE  OBTAINED  ON  LONG  LEASE 


Film  Strips  on  the 
Mass 

THE  SACRED  ACTIONS. 

74  frames.  Price  £1  Is.  Od. 
(postage  3d.). 

THE  MASS  FOR  LITTLE 
CHILDREN.  In  Full  Colour. 
22  Frames.  Price  12s.  (postage 
3d-). 

From 

THE  CATHOLIC  FILM 
INSTITUTE 

157  Victoria  Street 
LONDON,  S.W.1 


YOUR  FILM 
EQUIPMENT 

If  you  are  thinking  of  buying 
a film  or  film  strip  projector 
or  a still  or  cine-camera  why 
not  consult  us  as  to  the  best 
model  for  your  particular 
requirements? 

Expert  advice  is  available  and 
will  cost  you  nothing. 

CATHOLIC  FILM 
INSTITUTE, 

151,  Tictoria  Street, 
London,  S.W.1. 
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ORGAN  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  FILM  INSTITUTE 


THE 

CATHOLIC  FILM  INSTITUTE 

Approved  by  the  Hierarchy  as 

The  National  Catholic  Film  Centre 

(Affiliated  with  Office  Catholique  International  du  Cinema) 
President : His  Eminence  Cardinal  Griffin 
Vice-President-.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Abbot  Upson,  O.S.B. 
Chairman  : Mgr.  Thomas  Croft-Fraser 
Vice-Chairman : Arthur  Leslie 

AIMS  AND  OBJECTS 

1.  To  further  the  cause  of  Christian  culture  by  means  of  the  cinema. 

2.  To  encourage  the  development  of  Catholic  criticism  of  films  with 
the  object  of  influencing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  type  of  films 
publicly  exhibited. 

3.  To  promote  the  organisation  of  discussion  groups  for  the  study 
of  films. 

4.  To  establish  a library  of  films  of  Catholic  interest. 

5.  To  encourage  the  production  of  films  calculated  to  demonstrate  the 
Christian  cultural  heritage  of  Europe  in  its  arts,  crafts,  religious 
life,  agriculture,  architecture,  etc. 

6.  To  establish  when  and  where  possible  Repertory  Cinemas  where 
films  of  permanent  interest  and  value  may  be  seen. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Open  to  all  who  accept  our  aims  and  objects. 

Life  Membership,  £10. 

Privileged  Membership,  £1. 

Ordinary  Membership,  10s.  per  annum. 

Life  and  Privileged  members  receive  Focus  and  other  occasional 
pamphlet  publications.  Ordinary  members  receive  a monthly  copy 
of  Focus.  All  members  help  to  support  an  organisation  devoted  to 
the  right  use  of  films,  about  which  Pope  Pius  XI  wrote : 

“The  establishment  of  such  an  Office  will  involve  a certain 
sacrifice,  a certain  expense  for  Catholics  of  the  various  countries. 
Yet  the  great  importance  of  the  motion  picture  industry  and  the 
necessity  of  safeguarding  the  morality  of  the  Christian  people  and  the 
entire  nation  makes  this  sacrifice  more  than  justified.” 

Hon.  Secretary: 

Rev.  John  A.  V.  Burke,  157  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.i 


CATHOLIC  FILM  INSTITUTE 

16  mm.  FILM  LIBRARY 

We  act  as  agents  for  most  of  the  well-known  16mm. 
distributors  and  can  book  most  of  your  Film  Show 
requirements. 

Some  Suggestions : 


Journal  D’Un  Cure  De 
Campagne 

A Nous  La  Liberte 

Monte  Cassino 

Brandy  for  the  Parson 

The  Brave  Don’t  Cry 

Curtain  Up 

Specially  for 
Dragon  of  Pendragon 
Castle 

Bush  Christmas 

Circus  Boy 

The  Little  Ballerina 


Home  at  Seven 

Scaramouche 

Hamlet 

We  Beheld  His  Glory 
King  of  Kings 
Pilgrimage  to  Fatima 
Cinderella 
The  Card 

Children : — 

Jour  de  Fete 
The  Magnet 
The  Riders  of  the  New 
Forest 

Trouble  at  Townsend 


Send  3d.  in  stamps  for  list  of  films 
and  all  particulars  to 


The  Librarian,  Catholic  Film  Institute, 
157,  Victoria  St.,  London,  S.W.I 
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A Christmas  Message 

Few  of  us  can  fully  forget  some  past  clear  vision  of  crisp  white  snow 
and  a fat  stocking  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  magically  filled  with  all  the  things 
we  hoped  we  would  receive  on  the  morning  of  the  feast  of  the  birth  of  Our 
Lord.  How  did  the  presents  get  there  and  how  did  Santa  Claus  know?  How 
could  he  climb  down  narrow  chimneys  or  scale  high  windows,  and  cross 
carpets  without  leaving  soot  or  snow  on  the  floor? 

It  had  to  be  magic;  it  must  be  magic;  it  was  a miracle;  it  was  Christmas. 
Reindeer  and  bob  sleighs  could  ride  across  the  sky  if  Almighty  God  could  be 
born  a baby  and,  wrapped  in  swadding  clothes,  sleep  in  a manger. 

Out  then  we  went  to  press  noses  against  window  panes  and  stare  at 
treasure  within.  We  went  to  Mass  where  the  Baby  was  born  on  the  altar; 
and  we  went  and  looked  at  Him  with  awed  eyes  lying  in  straw,  surrounded 
by  animals  and  obviously  put  there  by  His  mother. 

Our  parents  might  have  seen  some  connection  between  us  and  the 
Bambino  in  the  Crib.  They  might  have  said  to  themselves  that  in  the  Mystical 
Body  Christ  lives  in  children  most  specially  by  grace.  We  were  too  young 
to  do  any  wrong  to  keep  Him  away.  So  our  angels  saw  the  face  of  His 
Father  in  heaven,  as  other  angels  looked  at  His  face  in  Bethlehem. 

In  the  words  of  a child,  therefore,  we  greet  our  friends  in  Focus.  God 
Bless  us,  said  Tiny  Tim,  God  Bless  us  every  one. 

Alan  Keenan,  O.F.M. 


CHILDREN  AND  FILMS 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  our  film  apostolate  is  the  proper 
evaluation  of  the  impact  of  films  upon  children.  In  this  issue  we  have  several 
interesting  approaches  outlined  : what  they  see;  how  they  look  at  films;  what 
is  being  done  to  provide  suitable  film  fare  for  children  so  that  they  may  grow 
up  into  intelligent  film-viewing  adults.  A dangerous  heresy  it  is  to  suppose 
that  it  does  not  matter  what  children  see  upon  the  screen.  Almost  as  bad 
is  to  suppose  that  negative  prohibitions  are  the  only  remedy.  The  Pope’s 
words  about  film  being  “a  bearer  of  light,  a positive  guide  to  what  is  good” 
imply  the  kind  of  positive  attitude  which  we  hope  you  find  in  these  pages. 

Editor. 
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Children  and 
the  Cinema 


WHAT  CAN  WE  DO 
ABOUT  IT? 


By  Grace  Greiner, 


Lecturer  in  Education,  University  of  London 
Goldsmiths’  College 


Our  children  are  fast  becoming  a 
generation  of  cinema  addicts,  and 
since  we  cannot  hope  to  stem  the  tide 
(even  supposing  we  wanted  to  do  so) , 
we  ought  to  consider  the 
consequences. 

The  influence  of  films  has  become 
only  second  to  that  of  the  home  and 
the  school — bringing  a powerful 
influence  to  bear  on  life  and  thought. 
It  is  rare  to  find  a child  who  never 
goes  to  the  cinema:  once  a week 
appears  to  be  the  normal  routine,  and 
two — three — even  four  visits  a week  is 
not  unusual.  It  has  been  computed 
that  Children’s  Cinema  Clubs  are 
attended  by  roughly  one  and  a half 
million  children  weekly,  and  this  does 
not  tell  the  whole  story — as  a large 
number  of  children  attend  the  adult 
performance  at  the  cinema,  and  there 
is  abundant  evidence  that  they  gain 
admission  to  programmes  which 
include  "A”  films.  The  Wheare 
Report  states;!  “The  child  population 
of  England,  Wales  and  Scotland 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  is 
estimated  to  be  just  over  seven 
millions.  It  would  appear  from  the 
results  of  the  Social  Survey  Enquiry 
that  more  than  six  millions  of  them 
(88  per  cent)  go  to  the  cinema  from 
time  to  time.’’  This  attendance  must 
be  regarded  as  something  that  may 
have  consequences  of  immense  social, 
educational  and  moral  significance. 

What  is  the  attraction  of  the  cinema? 
It  offers  one  of  the  cheapest  and 
most  popular  forms  of  entertainment 
available;  “the  whole  apparatus  of 


1 “Report  of  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee on  Children  and  the  Cinema"  May 
1950. 


the  industry — the  wealth  and  range  of 
its  production  facilities,  the  vividness 
of  its  illusions,  the  glamour  of  the 
stars,  the  elaborate  scenes  and 
trappings,  the  world-wide  network  of 
distribution  and  advertisement — all 
these  contribute  to  a technical 
perfection  and  an  almost  hypnotic 
power  that  constitute  a serious 
challenge  to  the  development  of  the 
child”!  There  is,  apart  from  these 
factors,  a tremendous  appeal  in  the 
cinema  itself.  Here  is  a world  of 
glamour,  music,  warmth,  light  and 
colour;  soft  comfortable  seats — even 
attendant  nymphs  to  supply  ice  cream, 
sweets  and  drinks. 

The  cinema  can  offer  new 
knowledge  in  an  attractive  form, 
widen  horizons  and  give  immense 
pleasure;  but  it  can  also  put  a child 
in  terror  and  confusion,  and  show 
situations  which  make  thoroughly 
unsuitable  entertainment.  A world 
can  be  created  in  which  social  values 
are  disregarded,  and  any  social 
training  nullified. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  to 
equate  films  with  the  incidence  of 
juvenile  delinquency  and  the  serious 
outbreak  of  crime  and  violence  among 
adolescents  and  young  adults.  Not 
one  serious  report  has  been  issued  in 
which  this  possibility  has  not  been 
carefully  considered  and  finally 
rejected  for  lack  of  convincing 
evidence — this  includes  the  Wheare 
Report  and  the  report  issued  by  the 
Magistrates’  Association  1947-48.  The 
Iqord  Chief  Justice,  summing  up  in 
the  Craig-Bentley  case,  said  that  any 
question  of  the  influence  of  films 
should  be  put  out  of  mind  by  the 
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Students  from  Goldsmiths’  College  and  St.  Mary’s,  Twickenham,  discussing  films  with 
pupils  at  an  East  London  School 


jury:  he  said  ‘‘These  things  are  always 
prayed  in  aid  nowadays  when  young 
persons  are  in  the  dock,  and  they  really 
have  very  little  to  do  with  the  case.” 
If  we  are  to  indict  films  showing 
crime  and  violence,  we  must  also 
indict  literature  throughout  the  ages — 
not  excluding  the  Scriptures,  fairy 
stories  and  even  Nursery  Rhymes.  We 
must  also  consider  the  large  number  of 
films  which  command  sympathy  for 
right-minded  and  law-abiding  people. 
Would  we  award  them  the  credit  for 
the  large  number  of  good  people  in 
our  society? 

The  findings  of  the  Wheare 
Committee  included  a recommendation 
with  which  the  Catholic  world  will  be 
in  complete  agreement — that  more 
stress  should  be  laid  in  films  on  happy 
family  life — stories  of  heroism  and  self- 
sacrifice,  and  wholesome  themes  of 
open-air  and  country  life.  The 
Report  also  includes  in  its 
recommendations  that  specific 
teaching  be  given  to  children  in  film 
appreciation,  and  training  to  teachers 


to  enable  them  to  do  this  work  Even 
before  these  recommendations  were 
made,  a small  group  of  teachers2 3  was 
experimenting  in  classroom  methods, 
obtaining  interesting — even  exciting 
results.  Two  Catholic  Lecturers  in 
Teacher  Training  Colleges  have  been 
carrying  out  experimental  work  in 
training  students  in  classroom  methods 
of  teaching  film— one  in  a Catholic, 
the  other  in  a non-Catholic  Training 
College:  these  two  Colleges  have,  :n 
addition,  now  established  a definite 
course  in  this  teaching  technique. 3 
An  answer  must  be  found  to  the 
problem  posed  by  the  Wheare 
Committee:  ‘‘If  the  values  it  portrays 
are  wholly  worldly  and  material,  the 
cinema  will  help  to  rear  a future 
generation  of  men  and  women  lacking 
in  ideals  and  spiritual  force,  and 
therefore  lacking  in  sound  moral 
standards  for  normal  life.”  We  must 


2 The  Society  of  Film  Teachers. 

3 University  of  London  Goldsmiths’ 
College,  and  St.  Mary's  College,  Straw- 
berry Hill,  Twickenham. 
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help  children  to  a critical  approach  to 
film,  and  to  develop  standards  of 
taste  and  discrimination;  the  only- 
approach  with  any  chance  of  success 
is  the  positive  approach. 

The  only  way  to  improve  standards 
of  film  is  to  improve  standards  of 
taste.  In  this  particular  work  a 
contribution  of  immense  importance 
has  been  made  by  Miss  Mary  Field. 
She  set  out  at  the  behest  of  Mr.  J. 
Arthur  Rank  to  make  suitable  films 
for  children — films  which  would  “do 
children  good’’ — which  would 
provide  contact  with  good  example, 
and  thus  provide  one  of  the  most 
important  means  of  moral  education. 4 
In  addition  these  films  had  also  to 
provide  good  entertainment,  and  the 
Children's  Entertainment  Films  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Mary  Field, 
eventually  produced  films  of  such 
high  quality  that  they  were  in 
demand  all  over  the  world.  After 
six  years  of  valuable  life,  C.E.F.  was 
dissolved,  and  the  Children’s  Film 
Foundation  was  born.  This 
organisation,  representative  of  the 
film  trade  as  a whole,  has  Miss  Mary 
Field  as  executive  officer,  and  is 
carrying  on  the  work  of  making  films 
with  children’s  special  needs  in 
mind.  Children  are  very  conservative, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  these  films  are 
received  very  warmly  by  the  Cinema 
Club  audiences — even  competing 
successfully  with  cowboy  and 
gangster  films. 

The  late  Holy  Father  in  the 
Encyclical  “Vigilanti  Cura”  has 
stated  that  it  is  necessary  that  films 
should  be  “an  influence  for  good 
morals,  an  educator”,  and  he  has 
exhorted  all  men  of  good  will  to  use 
every  means  in  their  power  to  “make 
the  cinema  a valuable  auxiliary  of 
instruction  and  education”,  and  that 
would  appear  to  be  the  task  which 
Catholic  educators  must  set 
themselves.  How  can  we  do  it? 

Time  must  be  found  in  the  school 
Time  Table  for  teaching  film,  even  if 


4 The  introduction  written  by  Michael 
Sadler  to  the  Report  on  Moral  Education. 


it  be  only  one  weekly  period,  and 
teachers  must  be  found  to  deal  with 
the  subject.  It  must  be  obvious  that 
it  is  as  necessary  to  help  children  to 
arm  themselves  against  influences 
which  produce  mass  thinking,  as  it 
is  to  teach  them  to  read:  as  desirable 
to  help  them  to  understand  the  only 
art  form  of  the  contemporary  world 
with  which  they  are  seriously 
concerned,  as  it  is  to  help  them  to 
understand  the  traditional  art  forms 
such  as  Drama,  Music,  Sculpture  and 
Painting.  If  this  principle  De 
accepted,  the  Time  Table  must  be 
pruned  to  make  room  for  new  growth, 
and  specialist  film  teachers  provided 
to  deal  with  this  new  art  form,  as 
specialist  teachers  are  now  provided  to 
deal  with  the  traditional  art  forms. 
Film  is  a wonderful  teaching  subject, 
and  brings  the  child’s  interest  and 
experience  into  the  classroom,  to  the 
benefit  of  education. 

The  teacher  must  be  ready  to  share 
the  film  experiences  of  the  children: 
he  must  see  the  same  films  in  the 
cinema  round  the  corner  that  is 
frequented  by  the  children,  and  thus 
get  an  accurate  picture  of  the  existing 
situation.  He  must  like  films  and 
respect  the  art  of  film:  but  he  must 
be  willing  to  see  them  and  think  about 
them  at  the  children’s  level.  He  must 
be  the  kind  of  teacher  who  is  capable 
of  making  a good  personal  relationship 
with  the  children,  otherwise  they  will 
express  only  those  opinions  which 
they  think  will  be  well  received. 

Among  possible  practical  ways  of 
tackling  the  subject  are: 

(1)  To  institute  “shopping”  for 
films  in  the  classroom — surveying  all 
the  available  choices  in  the  locality 
each  week. 

(2)  To  select  with  the  children  the 
film  which  will  be  under  discussion  in 
the  classroom  for  the  next  discussion 
period.  There  will  be  a tendency  for 
the  children  to  see  this  one  if  they 
enjoy  the  discussions  and  wish  to  take 
an  active  part  in  them:  in  this  way 
a certain  amount  of  influence 
regarding  choice  can  be  exerted. 
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(3)  To  read,  consider  and  discuss 
what  the  critics  have  to  say  about  the 
films  as  they  are  seen.  This  will  help 
in  another  direction  by  supplying  the 
children  with  the  language  of 
criticism,  helping  them  to  be 
articulate,  as  well  as  to  think. 

Among  possible  methods  of 
approach  are: 

(1)  Moral:  consideration  of  spirifual 
values.  Film  is  one  medium  by 
which  truth  may  be  approached,  and 
children  must  be  taught  to 
discriminate  the  truth. 

(2)  Sociological:  consideration  of 

human  behaviour — the  picture  of 
society  presented  in  the  film.  Do 
people  really  behave  like  this? 

(3)  Aesthetic:  consideration  of  the 
film  as  an  art  form — teaching 
appreciation. 

(4)  Historical:  the  evolution  and 
development  of  film — film  toys — - 
early  films — survey  of  film  techniques 
up  to  present  time. 

(5)  Technical:  the  process  of  film- 
making — making  a film  in  school 
There  are  a large  number  of  school- 
made  films  available  for  study,  and 
teachers  with  experience  in  this 


medium  are  ready  to  give  advice  and 
help. 

To  sum  up — the  long-term  aim  in 
this  work  must  be: 

To  fortify  children  against  mass 
propaganda  and  undesirable 
conditioning. 

To  help  them  to  develop  a critical 
attitude  towards  films. 

To  train  them  in  taste  and 
discrimination. 

To  raise  up  a generation  of  film- 
goers  who  will  demand  a higher 
standard  in  the  fare  provided.  The 
film  producer  is  chained  to  standards 
of  public  taste.  The  film  trade  must 
supply  the  popular  demand — the 
public  pays  the  piper  and  can  call 
the  tune.  The  way  to  better  films  is 
via  better  audiences,  so  let  us  train  up 
a film-going  generation  which  will 
exert  a vital  influence  on  film 
standards  and — to  quote  again  our 
late  Holy  Father— “make  it  clear  to 
the  leaders  of  the  motion-picture 
industry  that  a force  of  such  power 
and  universality  as  the  cinema,  can 
be  directed  to  the  highest  ends  of 
individual  and  social  improvement.” 


Some  Recent  Children  s Film 
Foundation  Productions 


The  Children’s  Film  Foundation 
which,  since  1951,  has  carried  on  the 
magnificent  work  initiated  by  Mr.  J . 
Arthur  Rank,  has  now  five  complete 
programmes  of  children’s  films  circu- 
lating among  the  Children’s  Cinema 
Clubs. 

Most  of  the  films  reach  highly  satis- 
factory levels  both  as  regards 
technique  and  also  intrinsic 
suitability  for  children  though  it  must 
be  admitted  that  none  of  them  have 
quite  reached  the  excellence  of  some 
of  the  earlier  C.E.F.  films  such  as 
Bush  Christmas,  Circus  Boy,  Little 
Ballerina  or  The  Mysterious  Poacher. 
Doubtless  this  will  come  in  time, 


especially  as  the  Executive  Officer  is 
Miss  Mary  Field  who  so  successfully 
launched  the  earlier  efforts. 

One  aspect  of  the  recent  produc- 
tions which  causes  some  misgiving 
is  the  lack  of  obvious  spiritual  content 
in  contexts  where  it  could  naturally 
be  present.  For  example,  in  Johnny 
On  The  Run,  a delightful  story  about 
a Polish  boy  who  runs  away  from  an 
unpleasant  foster  mother  and  finds 
happiness  in  an  International 
Children’s  Camp  in  Scotland,  despite 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  children  in 
the  story  were  Poles,  Hungarians  and 
the  like,  there  was  no  evidence  that 
they  were  encouraged  to  say  night 
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prayers  and  even  the  easiest  and  most 
natural  of  blessings  — “God  bless 
you!”  was  conspicuous  by  its 
absence  when  an  otherwise  suitable 
and  homely  Camp  Mother  tucked  the 
children  into  bed. 

It  has  been  explained  that  these 
films  are  a new  departure  and  are 
offered  to  children  not  yet  accustomed 
to  the  genre.  Still  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  nervousness  about  offending 
some  of  our  modem  little  pagans  will 
not  prevent  natural  religion  being 
shown  as  part  of  the  natural  daily  life 
of  the  children  where  it  should  be 
natural. 

John  Of  The  Fair,  a costume  piece 
telling  of  the  efforts  of  a wicked  uncle 
to  deprive  his  nephew  of  his  rightful 
inheritance  as  Squire  is  well  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  B.O.P.  with  John 
Charlesworth  giving  a good  account  of 
himself  as  John.  The  Dog  And  The 
Diamonds,  which  has  a herd  of 
nondescript  animals.  birds,  and 
children  in  a saga  about  an  L.C.C. 
block  of  flats  which  would  not  permit 
pets  to  be  kept,  falls  into  the  trap  of 
making  the  grown-up  Welfare  Officer 
just  a little  too  much  of  a buffoon. 
Otherwise  it  follows  the  accepted  fine 
of  child  adventure  stories  with  boys  and 
girls  and  animals  in  a glorious  mixture 
of  improbability.  George  Coulouris 
has  the  role  of  the  unpopular 
L.C.C.  rent  collector.  Another  George, 
this  time  yclept  Cole,  also  plays  an 
unpopular  role  in  the  latest  of  the 
C.F.F.  features,  Gibraltar  Adventure, 
in  which  a sea  cadet  partnered  by  a 
little  Gibraltese  girl  prevents  the 
Secret  Society  (anon\-mous:  for  fear  of 
w'ounding  Party  susceptibilities?) 
destroying  the  British  Navy  Base.  A 
well-made  film  with  lots  of  fine 
scenery,  tension  and  information.  Did 


you  know  about 
Gibraltar?  I didn’t! 

the 

Apes 

of 

The  supporting 

films 

in 

the 

programmes  are  of  varying  interest 
and  value.  To  The  Rescue,  with  the 
inimitable  and  greatly  lamented 
Richard  Massingham  was  exactly 
right  for  the  under  nines;  Juno  Helps 
Out  was  an  unnecessarily  silly  tale  of 


Scene  from  JOHNNY  ON  THE  RUN 


children  “helping”  mother  and  doing 
really  stupid  things;  Watch  Out ! in 
which,  again,  unnecessarily  absurd 
situations  in  a film  studio  were 
received  by  the  Elephant  and  Castle 
audience  with  derision  and  an  out- 
burst of  “Kentish  Fire”,  thus  testi- 
fying to  the  children’s  innate 
commonsense.  On  the  other  hand, 
unconscious  approval  of  the  splendid 
little  Pen  Pictures,  of  which  “A 
Letter  From  East  Anglia”  is  the 
latest,  was  given  by  a child  behind 
me  at  the  Elephant  and  Castle  cinema 
when  she  said,  “It  is  interesting  with- 
out anything  actually  happening!” 

Another  typical  interjection  from 
this  audience  was  the  retort  in  a rich 
E.  and  C.  accent,  when  the  villain 
announces  “she  is  as  dead  as  a door 
nail!”  — “Don’t  you  believe  it, 
cock ! ’ ’ 

In  conclusion,  one  must  give  a 
strong  vote  of  approval  to  the  four 
Trade  Organisations  which,  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  J.  Arthur  Rank,  are 
making  the  continuation  of  films  for 
children  possible  in  this  country. 
Whatever  defects  there  may  be  in  the 
films  as  at  present  circulating  are  in 
the  nature  of  growing  pains  which 
future  experience  will  eradicate.  The 
great  thing  they  are  achieving  is  an 
intelligent  audience  for  the  future. 

J.  A.  V.  B. 
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Mary  Field  writes  on  the  Second  Report 
of  the  Children  s Film  Foundation  Ltd. 


On  November  ist  last,  the 
Children’s  Film  Foundation  presented 
its  Second  Report  covering  the  period 
May  ist,  1952  to  October  31st,  1953. 
The  previous  Report  dealt  with  the 
activities  of  the  Foundation  from  its 
inception  on  July  18th,  1951  to  April 
30th,  1952.  The  difference  between 

these  two  reports  indicates  how  far 
the  Foundation  has  succeeded  in 
striking  roots  and  growing. 

Report  I was  almost  entirely  factual 
and  dealt  with  the  origin  of  the 
Foundation,  its  constitution  and 
finance,  its  plans  for  production,  its 
hopes  of  distribution  together  with 
technical  details  of  a standard  form 
of  budget  and  a standard  form  of 
contracts.  Three  long  stories,  three 
short  magazine  type  of  films  and  one 
short  novelty  cartoon  had  been 
finished  and  there  was  a suggested 
scheme  for  further  production.  The 
most  significant  gap  was  the  lack  of 
any  mention  of  exhibition  since  this 
had  not  started.  Yet,  this  first 
report  was  encouraging.  The 
Foundation  was  obviously  determined 
to  get  things  done  and  not  merely  to 
plan. 

This  preoccupation  with  active 
achievement  is  reflected  in  Report  II. 
This  dismisses  the  Constitution  of  the 
Foundation  in  two  brief  paragraphs 
referring  new  readers  back  to  Report  I 
for  details;  yet  the  little  that  is  said 
makes  interesting  reading.  The 
members  of  the  Board  have  organised 
themselves  into  three  committees  to 
deal  in  detail  with  the  growing  day-to- 
day  business  of  the  Foundation.  A 
special  sub-Committee  on  Public 
Relations  has  come  into  being.  The 
changing  membership  of  the  Board, 
too,  is  significant.  Not  only  did  the 
four  Trade  Associations  start  by  each 
nominating  three  of  its  most  important 


members  to  serve  as  directors  but,  if 
one  consults  Appendix  A of  Report 
II,  one  finds  that  the  British  Film 
Producers  Association  and  the  Cine- 
matograph Exhibitors  Association  now 
nominate  their  Chairman  to  sit  on  the 
Board  ex  officio,  a sign  that  the 
industry  continues  to  regard  the 
Foundation  as  an  important  activity 
for  the  trade  as  a whole. 

The  objects  of  the  Foundation  are 
briefly  restated  but,  since  the  objects 
include  the  production,  distribution 
and  exhibition  of  children’s  films  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  it  is  encouraging 
to  find  that  the  offices  of  the 
Foundation  are  continuously  visited 
by  visitors  from  abroad  anxious  to 
study  the  positive  British  approach  to 
the  problem  of  children  and  the 
Cinema. 

The  section  on  production  is  also 
encouraging.  Twenty  film  companies 
have  received  contracts  from  the 
Foundation.  Moreover  it  is  becoming 
an  accepted  practice  for  outstanding 
actors  and  technicians  to  work  on 
these  pictures  as  “guests”  so  raising 
the  quality  of  the  films  and  spreading 
throughout  the  production  side  of  the 
industry  an  interest  in  the  Foundation 
and  its  work.  Such  co-operation 
obviously  makes  it  easier  for  the 
Board  and  the  officers  to  develop  a 
production  policy.  The  score  of 
completed  or  near  completed  films  has 
risen  to  nine  features,  one  adapted 
foreign  feature,  eight  two-reel  stories 
and  seventeen  shorts,  all  entirely 
different  in  treatment  and  subject. 

During  the  eighteen  months  since 
Report  I there  have  been  important 
developments  in  Distribution  and 
Exhibition.  Three  distribution 
organisations  handle  the  children’s 
films,  one  for  35  mm.  and  one  for 
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i6mm.  in  Great  Britain  while  a third 
distributes  both  sizes  overseas. 
Exhibitors  are  divided  into  four 
groups  and  arranged  in  a rota.  Each 
group  in  turn  gets  a new  film  and 
plays  it  through  all  its  theatres.  The 
picture  is  then  available  to  the  next 
group;  so,  in  approximately  four 
years,  each  film  can  go  round  all  the 
children’s  clubs  and  matinees.  By 
that  time  the  audience  in  the  first 
group  has  grown  up  and  been 
renewed  so  that  the  film  can  be  re- 
played. Thus  the  hope  expressed  in 
the  first  report  that  the  exhibitors 
wrould  consider  lifting  all  bars  on  the 
showing  of  the  Foundation’s  films  has 
been  fulfilled  and  so  has  the  wish  that 
the  films  should  be  available  to  all 
theatres.  The  reactions  of  audiences 
to  the  first  four  films  made  by  the 
Foundation  are  summarised  in  an 
Appendix  and  are  remarkably 
encouraging,  showing  as  they  do  the 
ready  response  of  varying  children’s 
audiences  to  films  made  to  suit  their 
needs. 

The  readiness  of  most  managers  to 
co-operate  with  the  Foundation  is 
encouraging.  We  find,  too,  that  in  its 
second  year  the  Foundation  no  longer 
■works  alone  but  is  guided  in  its 
activities  by  the  Cinema  Consultative 
Committee  and  the  British  Board  of 
Film  Censors.  There  is  a tale  of 
progress  too  in  the  records  of  Trade 


and  Press  Shows  at  Children’s  Cinema 
Clubs  and  in  successful  participation 
in  Film  Festivals. 

Financially  the  Foundation  has  been 
extremely  fortunate  in  the  support  it 
has  received  from  the  whole  industry 
through  tire  British  Film  Production 
Fund,  its  allocations  having  steadily 
risen  from  year  to  year. 

Any  summing  up  of  the 
achievements  of  the  Foundation  in  its 
first  two  yeaxs  of  activity  would 
depend  upon  what  hopes  the  project 
had  raised  at  its  inception.  Certainly 
it  has  not  yet  assured  that  every  child 
in  every  cinema  sees  only  the  best 
films,  indeed  opinion  still  differs,  as 
it  probably  always  will,  on  what 
constitutes  a "good”  film  for  children. 
But  what  the  Foundation  has 
demonstrated  to  an  almost  incredulous 
world  is  that  a commercial  film 
industry  can,  with  no  government 
pressure  or  support,  assume 
responsibility  for  the  production, 
distribution  and  exhibition  of  special 
films  for  children,  can  deliberately 
expend  money  on  a scheme  from 
which  it  expects  no  financial  return 
and  above  all  can  make  such  a 
project  work.  It  is  the  fact  that  the 
machinery  described  in  Report  I is 
actually  functioning  in  Report  II 
which  makes  Report  II  a document  of 
real  interest. 


Welcome  to  our  Scottish  Contemporary 


The  Scottish  Catholic  Film 
Institute,  which  is  the  official 
Catholic  Film  Centre  for  Scotland  has 
just  brought  out  the  first  issue  of  its 
monthly  magazine,  "Screen  Review”. 
With  a format  similar  to  Focus,  it 
aims  at  a rather  more  restricted 
readership  in  so  far  as  its  reviews, 
articles  and  regional  reports  have, 
intentionally,  a Scottish  accent. 
Nevertheless,  it  will  prove  to  be  of 
general  interest  to  all  who  are 
concerned  with  promoting  good 
motion  pictures. 


It  has  a distinguished  list  of  Patrons, 
including  the  Lord  Abbots  of  Fort 
Augustus  and  Nunraw,  Sir  Compton 
Mackenzie,  Sir  George  Ogilvie- 
Forbes  of  Boyndlie  and  Sir  J.  H. 
McEwen  of  Marchmont. 

It  is  edited  from  i Kelvinside 
Gardens,  Glasgow  N.W.,  and 
published  at  3d.  per  copy  from  The 
Scottish  Observer  and  Herald,  Ltd., 
52  North  Frederick  Street,  Glasgow, 
C.i. 

We  wish  "Screen  Review”  every 
success  and  a long  life. 
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" Certificate " refers  to  the  certificate  awarded  by  the  British  Board  of 
Film  Censors.  “Category”  is  the  rating  giving  by  the  Catholic  Film 
Institute  viewers:  A,  indicates  suitability  for  adults  only;  B,  for  adults  and 
adolescents;  C,  for  family  audiences;  D,  particularly  suitable  for  children. 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  EVEREST 

The  1953  expedition,  with  Hunt, 
Hillary  and  Tensing  and  all  the 
other  members  of  the  team.  Made 
by  Countryman  Films.  Print  by 
Technicolor.  Distributors:  British 
Lion.  Certificate : U.  Category : 
B.  Running  time  : 78  mimites. 

The  credits  must  not  be  omitted. 
The  production  was  assisted  by  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  and  the 
Alpine  Club.  The  film  was  taken  by 
Thomas  Stobart,  a film  technician 
who  was  a member  of  the  expedition. 
The  editor  of  the  presentation  is 
Adrian  de  Potier;  the  composer  of  the 
music  Arthur  Benjamin;  Louis  Mac- 
Niece  wrote  the  commentary  which 
was  spoken  by  Meredith  Edwards  and 
occasionally  by  members  of  the 
expedition. 

The  1953  Everest  expedition  was 
planned  as  a modern  military  opera- 
tion is  planned.  And  as  with  a 
military  operation  more  than  half  the 
secret — on  the  material  side — is  to 
have  the  right  supplies  in  the  right 
hands  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time. 

So  having  chosen  a compelling 
leader  in  Colonel  Hunt,  the  authori- 
ties went  on  to  gather  an  experienced 
personnel  with  a quota  of  technicians. 

Then  followed  an  intensive  study  of 
the  labours  and  the  handicapping 
factors  of  previous  expeditions,  the 
scientific  testing  of  reactions  to 
atmospheric  pressures  and  of  the 
counter-measures  most  convenient, 
the  extension  of  the  application  of 
nylon  for  tenting  and  clothing,  the 
careful  manufacture  and  trial  of 
mountaineering  boots,  and  the  overall 


study  to  reduce  weight  in  food  and 
supplies. 

As  a consequence,  when  Colonel 
Hunt’s  expedition  set  forth,  all  that 
human  ingenuity  could  contribute  to 
success  had  been  thought  out  and 
provided.  It  remained  now  for  the 
human  spirit  to  take  over  and  hold 
control  to  the  triumphant  conclusion. 
The  film  is  the  authentic  record  of 
how  it  was  done  and  of  how  it  was  a 
team  that  did  it. 

The  filming  was  done  by  Tom 
Stobart  and  the  high  altitude  photo- 
graphy by  George  Lowe,  both  on  the 
spot  as  members  of  the  team.  These 
are  not  scenes  re-enacted  later.  When 
these  brave  men  were  enduring  what 
they  had  to  endure  in  their  conflict 
with  Everest,  even  amid  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  ultimate  assault,  when 
men  breathed  by  a series  of  separate 
efforts,  there,  unseen,  were  the  photo- 
graphers to  record  the  peculiarities  of 
the  terrain,  the  icefalls,  the  cloud,  the 
force  of  the  tearing  wind,  man’s  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  and  moving.  If 
this  expedition  had  not  been  success- 
ful, there  would  be  unexampled  detail 
of  information  to  guide  the  next. 

In  a truly  remarkable  way  the 
camera  brings  over  not  the  acted — for 
here  were  no  mere  actors  — but  the 
real  unity  and  intensity  of  purpose 
animating  the  team.  In  spite  of  the 
comfort  of  our  stalls  the  emotion  is 
conveyed  to  us  and  we  share  in  it.  At 
all  costs  short  of  foolhardy  risks  the 
goal  must  be  attained,  and  we  breathe 
again  only  when  it  is.  It  is  an  epic 
story  recorded  for  us  with  integrity 
and  displayed  with  a noble 
imaginativeness . 

X. 
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JULIUS  CAESAR 

Starring:  Marlon  Brando,  James 

Mason,  John  Gielgud,  Louis 
Calhern,  Edmond  O’Brien,  Greer 
Garson,  Deborah  Kerr.  Director: 
Joseph  L.  Mankiewicz.  An 
M.-G.-M.  Picture.  Certificate : U. 
Category-.  B.  Running  time: 
122  minutes. 

Miss  Greer  Garson,  lecturing  on 
Shakespeare  and  the  cinema  has  said 
that  the  Bard  would  not  be  ashamed 
of  this  version  of  his  play.  That  is 
a judgment  with  which  all  but  the 
most  prejudiced  of  anti-cinema 
fanatics  will  agree.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
Joseph  L.  Mankiewicz  that  he  has  paid 
homage  both  to  the  stage  and  to  the 
screen  without  doing  violence,  essenti- 
ally, to  either.  Julius  Caesar  is  one 
of  the  noblest  pieces  of  stage  oratory; 
at  the  same  time  it  deals  with 
historical  situations  and  personages 
which  might  tempt  the  most  cautious 
of  directors  to  spread  himself  physi- 
cally and  so  dissipate  the  compact 
dramatic  structure  of  the  play  in 
showy  but  unhelpful  panoramas. 

In  fact,  he  has  given  us  a close-up 
of  the  play  which  will,  I feel  sure, 
have  helped  even  habitues  of  the 
stage  to  understand  the  play  better. 
This  without  confining  himself  to  the 
photographed-play  technique.  It  is, 
perhaps,  more  an  underlining  of 
character  than  an  underlining  of  plot 
that  he  has  provided  for  us.  The 
camera  is  merciless  in  exposing  the 
sham  and  with  a play  in  which 
sincerity  of  feeling  and  expression  is 
paramount  it  would  have  been  the 
sheerest  pathos  had  not  the  cast  and 
the  direction  surmounted  the  diffi- 
culties of  merely  histrionic  presenta- 
tion. The  groupings  of  figures,  the 
lighting,  the  economic  use  of  space, 
all  contribute  to  the  impression  of 
intimacy  which  the  film  conveys. 

Not  that  it  is  without  fault.  The 
battle  scenes,  granted  that,  in  keeping 
with  the  rest  of  the  film,  they  had  to 
be  almost  conventional  in  presenta- 
tion, need  not  have  been  so 
unhistorical.  The  tactics  of  Red 


Indians  ambushing  the  Whites  were 
not,  I imagine,  those  of  the  Roman 
legions  under  Mark  Anthony  and 
Octavian.  Octavian,  I gather,  had,  in 
any  case,  already  fallen  out  with 
Anthony.  Neither,  it  would  seem, 
was  the  battle  of  Philippi  fought  in 
a mountain  pass.  However,  these  are 
but  details  which  do  not  lessen  the 
enjoyment  and  satisfaction  with 
which  this  film  will  be  seen. 

As  for  the  acting:  were  John 

Gielgud  not  in  the  cast  the  general 
level  of  excellence  would  seem  higher. 
As  Cassius  he  is  superb  both  in  speech 
and  action.  James  Mason’s  Brutus,  a 
quiet,  gentle  friend,  has  not  Gielgud’s 
command  of  voice.  Caesar,  as  played 
by  Louis  Calhern  is  adequate  to  the 
unrewarding  role  which  is  his  in  this 
play  where,  though  the  title  is<his,  the 
highlights  are  not.  There  will  be 
much  dispute  about  the  Mark 
Anthony  of  Marlon  Brando.  Physi- 
cally satisfying  he  is,  but  vocally  not 
up  to  the  demands  of  the  part.  His 
acting,  due  doubtless  to  the  direction 
of  Mankiewicz,  is  magnificent  during 
the  burial  oration  but  after  that  he 
falls  away.  Edmond  O’Brien’s  Casca 
is  surprisingly  good,  as  are  a number 
of  other  smaller  parts.  The  ladies, 
whom  Shakespeare  left  little  to  do  or 
say,  are  suitably  handled  by  Greer 
Garson  and  Deborah  Kerr,  both  of 
whom  affected  a curiously  theatrical 
make-up  which  did  nothing  to 
enhance  their  undoubted  beauty. 

Morally,  of  course,  like  so  many 
Shakespearian  pieces,  the  play  leaves 
something  to  be  desired.  But  then, 
it  is  a "classic”,  in  which  case  one 
seems  to  be  less  rigorous  in  one’s 
demands ! 

Among  the  various  Shakespearian 
films,  Julius  Caesar,  will,  I am  sure, 
rank  high  in  general  appreciation. 

V. 


January  "Focus” 

Next  month’s  Focus  will  contain 
special  articles  on  "The  Canons  of 
Criticism”.  The  clerical,  the  lay  and 
the  non-Catholic  approach  will  oe 
covered. 
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DAY  TO  REMEMBER 


A DAY  TO  REMEMBER 
Starring:  Stanley  Holloway,  Joan 

Rice,  Odile  Versois,  Donald 
Sinden,  James  Hayter.  Director: 
Ralph  Thomas.  General  Film 
Distributors.  Certificate : U. 

Category : C . Running  time : 

92  minutes. 

Any  time  you  are  down  at  the  Hand 
and  Flower  of  an  evening,  you  are 
sure  to  meet  the  boys — the  darts  team, 
that  is.  There’s  Charley  Porter 
(Stanley  Holloway),  Jim  Carver 
(Donald  Sinden),  Fred  Collins 
(James  Hayter),  Stan  Harvey  (Harry 
Fowler),  and  the  others.  Are  they  a 
good  team?  Well  they  lose  a match 
now  and  then,  but  the  thing  that 
matters  at  the  moment  is  the  annual 
outing,  when  they  leave  their  wives 
and  sweethearts  and  go  off  for  the 
day  and  an  all-bachelor  party. 
Usually  it  is  Brighton  or  Southend. 
This  year  it  is  a day  trip  to  Boulogne. 

And  you  can  imagine  the  sort  of 
lark  the  darts  team  can  get  up  to  in 
Boulogne.  Jim  fought  there  in  the 
war,  so  he  goes  off  to  find  the  farm 
where  he  was  billeted,  Stan  tries  to 
smuggle  some  watches  for  a friend, 
Shorty  joins  the  Foreign  Legion, 
Charley  forgets  the  missus,  and  tries 
the  can-can  or  something  in  that  line 
at  Za-Za’s. 

The  only  one  who  is  quite  miserable 


all  day  is  Percy  Goodall  (Peter  Jones) , 
for  he  is  a travel  agent  and  has 
arranged  everything  out  of  a guide- 
book. All  he  really  wants  is  a cup 
of  tea,  and  the  return  trip,  the 
quicker  the  better. 

This  is  the  best  type  of  English 
comedy,  not  producing  anything  very 
new  or  startling,  but  good  and  clean 
and  thoroughly  entertaining.  The 
pathos  and  hilarity  are  well  mixed. 
The  humour  is  always  of  a kindly 
nature,  and  the  characteristic  of  being 
able  to  laugh  at  ourselves  is  well 
displayed  in  the  behaviour  of  the 
Englishman  abroad.  The  cast  is  well 
chosen,  and  Odile  Versois  makes  a 
delightful  appearance  as  the  young 
French  girl  who  taught  the  wartime 
soldier  his  few  words  of  French. 

As  a really  happy  film,  I would 
recommend  this  at  any  time  and  for 
any  audience.  It  kept  reminding  me 
as  I watched  that  the  Continental 
directors  and  producers  have  been 
using  this  type  of  homely,  simple 
story  for  a long  time  with  great 
success.  It  would  not  be  a bad 
development  if  we  managed  to  oe 
more  simple  and  every-day  in  some  of 
our  film  stories. 

M. 

FEET  FIRST 

Starring:  Harold  Lloyd,  Barbara 

Kent,  Robert  Me  Wade.  Monarch 
Film.  Certificate-.  U.  Category-. 
C.  Running  time : 80  minutes 

approx. 

This  film  has  the  elements  of  the  old 
silent  picture  rather  too  much  in 
evidence,  and  it  is  very  dated.  The 
course  of  the  story  is  typical  of  the 
well  known  Harold  Lloyd  comedies, 
in  which  he  centres,  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  stars.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  for  slapstick  stuff, 
which  reaches  a crescendo  when  Harold 
manages  to  be  suspended  on  the  side 
of  a skyscraper,  on  a painter’s  derrick. 
But  in  comparison  with  the  modern 
taste  and  method  of  directing  and 
producing,'  it  all  seemed  a little  slow. 

M. 
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THE  SUN  SHINES  BRIGHT 

Starring:  Charles  Winninger,  Arleen 

Whelan,  John  Russell.  Director: 

John  Ford.  Republic  Picture. 

Certificate-.  A.  Category.  C. 

Running  time  : 92  minutes. 

For  some  reason  this  delightful 
film — the  latest  from  John  Ford — is 
only  having  a limited  London 
premiere,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
it  will  make  a full  tour  and  be  seen 
by  many  people.  Why?  Well,  there 
is  something  of  great  charm  in  this 
story  which  has  almost  nothing  new 
in  it.  And  that  surely  is  the  art  of 
story  telling.  There  is  no  need  for 
the  colossal  productions,  for  the 
thunder  of  thousands,  for  the 
display  of  savagery  on  a vast  scale, 
for  the  sordid  unveiling  of  sex-life  — 
for  all  those  things  so  common  to  the 
average  film  director  of  today. 

The  theme  of  Judge  Priest  has  been 
used  before  by  John  Ford,  and  in 
returning  to  it,  he  is  dealing  with  a 
character  who  is  at  once  kindly, 
shrewd  and  human.  Charles 
Winninger  plays  the  role  with 
sympathy  and  restraint,  so  that  the 
Judge  becomes  a real  figure,  getting 
away  from  the  usual  cardboard 
silhouette.  He  has  to  be  a fine 
mixture,  for  Judge  Priest  runs  his 
town  as  an  old  member  of  the 
confederate  army,  now  long  disbanded, 
plays  teetotaller  to  gain  this  vote,  and 
kindly  judge  to  gain  that.  All  the 
time  he  is  sticking  to  his  principles, 
but  he  can  easily  be  carried  away  in 
the  spirit  of  the  moment,  and  never 
loses  an  opportunity  to  canvas  for 
the  forthcoming  election.  However, 
when  the  real  crisis  comes,  and  he  is 
faced  with  offending  a block  vote 
from  a tough  crowd  who  are  seeking 
to  lynch  an  innocent  lad,  he  shows 
courage  in  defending  him  alone — a 
moving  yet  gentle  scene.  He  also 
backs  up  the  poor  glimmer  of  charity 
in  the  owner  of  the  local  house  of 
ill-fame,  who  wishes  to  bury  in  true 
style  the  former  lover  of  the  aged 


confederate  general.  The  sequence  is 
not  unlike  that  touching  one  in  Don 
Camillo,  where  he  walks  alone  through 
the  empty  streets.  Here  it  is  treated 
reverently,  with  humour,  and  with 
great  effect. 

As  a whole  then,  the  decision  to 
give  this  film  the  International 
Catholic  Award  at  the  Venice  Film 
Festival  is  not  surprising.  It  upholds 
many  truths  in  a truly  human  way, 
showing  John  Ford  to  be  a master  in 
appealing  to  the  various  facets  of  the 
mind  and  heart,  so  that  we  can 
laugh  and  cry,  feel  indignation,  enter 
the  spirit  of  the  old  soldier's  war 
songs,  and  almost  love  the  characters. 
And  yet  all  this  is  done  through  a 
medium  which  could  be  so  very 
hackneyed,  so  dull.  It  is  the  artist 
alone  who  can  seem  to  give  life. 
Here  the  whole  family  will  enjoy 
seeing  this  done. 

M. 

THE  INTRUDER 

Starring:  Jack  Hawkins,  George  Cole, 
Dennis  Price,  Michael  Medwin 
with  Dora  Bryan  and  Nicholas 
Phipps.  Director:  Guy  Hamilton. 
Distributors:  British  Lion. 

Certificate : U . Category : C. 

Running  time:  84  minutes. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  films  turned 
out  by  British  studios  for  a long 
time.  It  the  story  of  a former 
colonel  who  finds  one  of  his  old 
regiment  engaged  in  crime  and  sets 
out  to  help  him.  There  is  nothing 
very  original  about  the  formula  but 
the  story  is  so  well  acted  that  it  proves 
to  be  a most  gripping  film.  Jack 
Hawkins  gives  a first  class 
performance  as  the  ex-colonel  and 
Michael  Medwin  deserves  special 
praise  for  his  acting  as  the  good-bad 
man  who  wins  his  way  into  the  heart 
of  all  true  film  goers  in  the  approved 
fashion.  The  flash- back  war  scenes 
are  particularly  well  done  and  there 
is  plenty  of  humour  in  the  right 
places.  It  would  be  very  difficult 
indeed  not  to  enjoy  this  film. 

J-  c. 
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THE  HEART  OF  THE  MATTER 

Starring:  Trevor  Howard,  Elizabeth 
Allan,  Maria  Schell.  Director: 
George  More  O’Ferrall.  Distrib- 
utors: British  Lion.  Certificate : 
A.  Category  : A.  Running  time : 
105  minutes  approx. 

Though  this  film  has  not  been 
formally  reviewed  in  Focus  it  has 
received  considerable  attention, 
particularly  the  comprehensive  article 
by  Miss  Freda  Bruce  Lockhart  in  the 
September  issue.  It  only  remains  to 
make  a few  observations  and  to  insist 
on  the  adult  category  to  which  it 
properly  belongs. 

The  present  reviewer  is  still  to  be 
convinced  that  a completely  satisfy- 
ing film  can  be  made  from  a Graham 
Greene  novel.  In  the  present  case  one 
would  say  that  it  has  been  as  well 
done  as  could  be  expected.  Those 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  making  of 
the  film  gave  to  it  a devoted  and  at 
times  suffering  concentration.  George 
More  O’Ferrall  could  not  have  taken 
more  trouble  to  get  to  the  core  of  the 
matter  and  Trevor  Howard,  whose 
best  work  to  date  it  undoubtedly  is, 
poured  himself  into  the  character  of 
Scobie  with  a self-abnegation  which  is 
rare  on  stage  or  screen.  Ian 
Dalrymple,  the  producer  and  man 
responsible  for  the  script,  spared  no 
effort  in  the  form  of  consultation  and 
research,  to  make  sure  that  the  film 
should  be  as  satisfactory  a film 
version  of  the  situation  envisaged  by 
the  author  as  was  consonant  with 
cinematographic  limitations. 

In  spite  of  all  these  human  perfec- 
tions, it  seems  to  me  that  the  essence 
of  the  story  has  in  some  mysterious 
but  definite  way,  eluded  the  screen. 
The  revised  ending  is  something 
about  which  devotees  and  antagonists 
alike  will  dispute  for  a long  time  to 
come.  Certain  it  is  that  there  was  no 
justification  for  the  unmannerly  rejec- 
tion of  this  film  by  a certain 
Catholic  organisation.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  the 


ending  of  the  film,  though  logically  in 
line  with  the  misguided  pity  which  is 
Scobie ’s  downfall,  yet  presents  diffi- 
culties of  a theological  and 
constructional  nature  which  the  film 
leaves  unanswered. 

The  phrase  with  which  Scobie  dies, 
“God  makes  all  things  right’’,  clearly 
cannot  refer  to  his  intention  to  take 
his  own  life : it  could  on  the  other 
hand,  be  a last  minute  awareness  of 
the  inner  meaning  of  Our  Lord’s 
words  to  another  generosity- 
misguided  sinner,  when  He  said, 
“Much  hath  been  forgiven  her 
because  she  hath  loved  much”. 

It  is  something  that  a film  will  have 
caused  vast  numbers  of  people  to 
discuss  Catholic  belief  and  practice  in 
a way  that  cannot  but  be  beneficial 
to  adult  and  unprejudiced  minds. 
Against  the  prejudiced  and  wilfully 
juvenile  I fear  we  have  no  redress. 

V. 

HERE  COME  THE  GIRLS 

Starring:  Bob  Hope,  Arlene  Dahl, 
Rosemary  Clooney,  Tony  Martin. 
Director  Claude  Binyon.  A 
Paramount  Picture.  Certificate : 
A.  Category:  B.  Running 

time  : 78  minutes. 

A gauche,  archaic  chorus  boy, 
played  by  Bob  Hope,  becomes  the 
bait  in  a police  trap  to  catch  a 
maniacal  killer. 

There  are  many  vivacious  and 
colourful  “on  stage’’  musical 
sequences — all  chorus,  no  stars. 
Rosemary  Clooney,  playing  a jaded 
chorus  girl,  recaptures  her  glamour 
and  takes  the  lead  in  a lively  song- 
and-dance  number  towards  the  end. 
Off  stage,  Arlene  Dahl  vamps  Bob 
Hope,  by  order  of  the  police. 

Tony  Martin  is  allowed  one  song, 
apart  from  that  he  does  nothing. 
Those  who  like  Bob  Hope  will  be  less 
disappointed  than  those  who  go  to  see 
the  usually  dynamic  Rosemary 
Clooney. 


D.  B. 
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Alan  Young  in 

ANDROCLES  AND  THE  LION 


ANDROCLES  AND  THE  LION 

Starring:  Jean  Simmons,  Victor 

Mature,  Robert  Newton,  Maurice 
Evans,  Alan  Young.  Director: 
Chester  Erskine.  Distributors: 
R.K.O.  Radio  Pictures.  Certifi- 
cate: U.  Category.  B.  Running 
time : 96  minutes. 

Gabriel  Pascal,  the  producer  of  this 
version  of  G.  B.  Shaw’s  play  sent  the 
script  to  the  Catholic  Film  Institute 
prior  to  its  being  turned  over  to  the 
studio  team.  He  wanted  to  know 
whether  it  would  be  offensive  to 
Catholics.  We  replied  that,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Shaw  pokes  fun  at  the 
early  Christian  martyrs  as  exhibition- 
ists it  could  hardly  fail  to  be  offensive, 
but  if  an  introduction  could  be  given 
to  the  film  pointing  out  that  Mr. 
Shaw,  though  a skilful  playwright, 
was  not  to  be  regarded  as  a trust- 
worthy historian,  it  might  do  some- 
thing to  help  the  vast  illiterate 
audience  which  frequents  the  cinema 
from  being  too  badly  deluded. 

Eventually,  after  keeping  the  film 


in  cold  storage  for  nearly  two  years, 
R.K.O.  have  released  it  to  specialist 
cinemas  and  we  discover  that  most  of 
the  worthwhile  dialogue  has  been 
taken  from  the  play,  and  by  dint  of 
adding  Victor  Mature  in  his  well- 
known  Biblical  tough  man  capacity  to 
a Jean  Simmons  who  was  then  too 
immature  to  give  the  free-thinking 
Lavinia  point,  a film  has  been 
produced  which  is  a very  watered- 
down  ghost  of  what  it  might  have 
been.  The  story  of  the  pacific  little 
Greek  tailor  who  pulls  a thorn  from  a 
lion’s  paw  and  is  afterwards  spared  by 
the  lion  in  the  Roman  arena  comes  off 
well  enough  on  the  screen.  Alan 
Young  as  Androcles  scores  a personal 
success  on  his  first  starring  role. 
Maurice  Evans  as  a very  Chelsea 
Caesar  is  amusing;  Robert  Newton  as 
the  mighty  Ferrovius  is  also  well  cast, 
but  we  are,  perhaps,  a little  weary 
of  his  rolling-eye  routine  by  this. 

V. 

SECOND  CHANCE 
Starring:  Robert  Mitchum,  Linda 

Darnell,  Jack  Palance.  Producer: 
Edmund  Grainger.  Director: 
Rudolph  Mate.  Distributors: 
R.K.O.  Radio.  In  Technicolor. 
Certificate : A.  Category.  B. 

Running  time  : 82  minutes. 

The  scene  is  in  South  America  but 
the  principal  characters  are  mostly 
from  the  U.S.A.  There  is  also  a 
middle-aged  English  couple  to  remind 
us  of  ourselves  as  others  (in 
Hollywood)  see  us. 

Gangsters  always  spend  a good  deal 
of  time  trying  to  kill  their  own  former 
associates  and  that  is  the  main  theme. 
What  makes  the  film  unusual  is  that 
the  latter  part  takes  place  in  and  near 
a picturesque  village  at  a high 
altitude,  reached  by  an  aerial 
railway.  The  final  sequences  show 
what  the  car  conductor  calls  “a 
beautiful  disaster”  and  should  not  be 
seen  by  those  who  are  made 
uncomfortable  by  heights  and  the 
prospect  (in  some  cases  realised)  of 
people  falling  thousands  of  feet  to 
their  death. 
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The  scenery  is  interesting  but  those 
in  search  of  cosy  entertainment  for 
the  festive  season  would  do  well  to 
look  elsewhere.  May  all  readers, 
both  appreciative  and  protesting,  find 
all  that  they  seek  in  every  respect 
when  Christmas  comes. 

Q- 

ISLAND  IN  THE  SKY 
Starring:  John  Wayne,  Lloyd  Nolan, 
Walter  Abel,  Andy  Devine. 
Director:  William  A.  Wellman.  A 
Warner  Bros.  Picture.  Certifi- 
cate'. U.  Category-.  B.  Running 
time : 109  minutes. 

An  American  transport  plane  is 
forced  down  on  a frozen  lake  near 
Greenland.  The  crew,  with  one 
exception,  manages  to'  keep  alive 
until,  against  all  probability,  rescue 
planes  locate  them  and  drop  supplies. 
A simple  story  but  told  with 
considerable  build  up  of  tension. 
Compels  a certain  comparison  with 
Scott  Of  The  Antarctic  but  fails  to 
live  up  to  the  standard  of  acting  and 
sincerity.  The  religious  note 
introduced  by  the  praying  Captain 
(John  Wayne)  is  welcome  but  sounds 
false.  Why?  Is  one  too  much  aware 
of  the  seams  behind  the  plot? 
Otherwise,  entertaining  to  those  not 
too  demanding  or  hypercritical. 

V. 

ISN’T  LIFE  WONDERFUL 
Starring:  Eileen  Herlie,  Cecil  Parker, 
Donald  Wolfit,  Peter  Asher, 
Eleanor  Summerfield.  Director: 
Harold  French.  Distributors: 
Associated  British  Pathe.  Screen- 
play: Brock  Williams.  Certifi- 

cate-. U.  Category.  C.  Running 
time : 82  minutes. 

A film  which  defies  much  of  the 
cinematic  conventions  but  which  can 
be  recommended  as  harmless  and 
entertaining.  The  dialogue  as  spoken 
by  Cecil  Parker  and  Donald  Wolfit, 
acquires  significance  even  when  deal- 
ing with  such  overworked  comic 
situations  as  Dealing  with  the  Tele- 
phone, or  Riding  a Bicycle.  The 
period  of  bustles  and  antimacassars 


Cecil  Parker,  Peter  Asher  and  Donald  Wolfit 
in 

ISN’T  LIFE  WONDERFUL 


provides  the  setting  for  this  story  of 
Uncle  Willie’s  disposition  to  alcoholic 
excess  and  How  to  Deal  with  Willie. 
A little  red-headed  boy  acts  as  kind 
of  Greek  Chorus  and  tells  the 

audience  what  is  going  to  happen 
next.  A device  which  might  be 
advantageously  used  in  some  films  we 
know,  but  is  overdone  in  this  one. 

Eileen  Herlie  is  one  of  the  few 
actresses  who  is  able  to  wear  the 
hideous  early  Edwardian  garments 
and  make  them  look  distinguished. 
Cecil  Parker  has  a like  ability  for  the 
male  equivalent.  Donald  Wolfit  seems 
out  of  place  so  far.  from  the  Old  Vic. 

V. 


Competition  Essays 

There  was  such  a large  response  and 
the  essays  were,  on  the  whole,  so 
interesting,  that  we  felt  it  necessary 
to  leave  the  publication  of  the  prize- 
winners until  January  in  order  that  the 
efforts  may  be  submitted  to  a more 
careful  examination. 
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ROB  ROY 

Starring:  Richard  Todd,  Glynis 

Johns.  Producer:  Perce  Pearce. 
Director:  Harold  French.  A Walt 
Disney  Production  in  Techni- 
color. Distributors:  R.K.O. 

Radio  Pictures.  Certificate:  U. 

Category:  B.  Running  time: 

81  minutes. 

I was  relieved  to  learn  from  the 
synopsis  that  this  film  has  no  connec- 
tion with  Scott’s  novel  of  the  same 
name;  for  my  memories  of  the  book 
are  somewhat  dim  and  I should  not 
have  been  able  to  say  if  Walt  Disney 
had  stuck  to  its  story  or  not.  Having 
thus  discarded  the  novel  the  synopsis 
goes  on  to  tell  us  that  the  film  is 
founded  on  history  and  legend : this 
obviously  gives  an  entirely  free  hand 
to  all  concerned.  The  result  on  the 
whole  is  satisfactory  even  though  one 
is  apt  to  get  a little  tired  of  the 
inevitable  appearance  of  the  hero  at 
every  crisis  after  we  had  been  led  to 
suppose  that  he  was,  if  not  in  prison 
at  least  miles  away  getting  married  or 
otherwise  adventurously  employed. 
And  of  adventures  he  has  plenty. 


culminating  in  his  sudden  appearance 
at  the  king’s  palace  in  London, 
preceded  by  a piper.  A large  part  of 
the  time  is  occupied  by  battle  scenes 
made  astonishingly  realistic  by  the 
men  of  the  Argyll  and  Sutherland 
Highlanders  suitably  rigged  out  for  the 
occasion.  The  Highland  scenery 
comes  out  beautifully  in  technicolor 
and  is  one  of  the  film’s  chief  attrac- 
tions. Richard  Todd  is  a convincing 
Rob  Roy  though  he  seems  to  have  lost 
his  Scots  accent  since  the  days  of  The 
Hasty  Heart.  But  the  chief  acting 
honours  go  to  Eric  Pohlmann  as  a 
very  astute  George  I and  to  Ina  de  la 
Haye  as  the  German  countess  who 
translates  the  proceedings  into  her 
native  tongue  for  the  king’s  benefit, 
though  he  understands  (and  speaks) 
English  well  enough  when  it  suits 
him.  The  scene  of  Rob's  capitulation 
to  the  sovereign  who  promptly  hands 
him  back  his  sword  is  the  finest  in  the 
film.  Mention  must  also  be  made  of 
Jean  Taylor  Smith  in  the  part  of  Lady 
Glengyll,  Rob  Roy’s  mother. 

Altogether  a pleasing  entertain- 
ment : but  I still  wonder  if  after  all 
Walt  Scott  didn’t  make  a better  job 
of  it  . , . 

T.  C.  F. 


Annual  General  Meeting 


His  Eminence  Cardinal  Griffin,  our 
President,  has  graciously  consented  to 
be  present  at  the  Annual  General 
Meeting  which  takes  place  at  the 
Brompton  Oratory  Hall,  (by  kind 
permission  of  Father  Superior)  on 
Monday,  December  14th.  The  first, 
business  part  of  the  Meeting  will 
commence  at  7 p.m.  The  second 
part,  open  to  all  friends  and  well- 
wishers,  will  commence  at  8 p.m. 
During  this  meeting,  some  of  the 
films  made  by  Fr.  R.  Pichard,  O.P., 
the  French  Ecclesiastical  Advisor  to 
French  Television,  will  be  projected. 

As  this  will  be  the  first  meeting 


since  the  official  approval  of  the  C.F.I- 
by  the  Hierarchy  as  the  Catholic  Film 
Centre  for  this  country,  we  hope  that 
a large  attendance  will  signify  by  its 
presence,  appreciation  of  the  prestige 
thus  accorded  to  Catholic  Film  Action 
by  the  Bishops. 

To  bring  into  effect  the 
Constitutions  newly  approved  by  the 
Hierarchy,  a Special  General  Meeting 
of  the  C.F.I.  will  be  held  as  soon  as 
possible  during  the  New  Year.  We  ask 
our  members  and  supporters  to  look 
out  for  details  of  this  meeting  which 
will  be  announced  as  soon  as 
possible. 
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The  Bishops  and  the  Catholic  Film  Institute 


At  their  October  Meeting,  the 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England 
and  Wales  gave  their  collective  and 
official  backing  to  the  work  of  the 
Catholic  Film  Institute.  Hitherto, 
while  rejoicing  in  the  special  patron- 
age as  Primate,  of  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  Griffin,  following  the 
example  of  his  beloved  predecessor, 
Cardinal  Hinsley,  the  Catholic  Film 
Institute  lacked  that  more  specific 
support  which  is  represented  by  the 
collective  approval  of  the  Hierarchy 
met  in  common  conclave.  Each  and 
every  one  of  the  Bishops  have,  in  the 
past,  given  their  individual  blessings 
to  the  work  of  the  Catholic  Film 
Institute  and  we  have  appreciated 
and  valued  highly  this  mark  of 
paternal  interest.  It  goes  without 
saying,  however,  that  we  are  all  the 
more  delighted  at  this  latest 
testimony  of  their  practical  interest  in 
our  efforts  to  implement  the  directives 


of  the  Papal  Encyclical  on  “The  Use 
and  Misuse  of  Films”. 

The  practical  outcome  of  this 
approval  is  that  we  are  empowered  to 
make  public  appeal  for  the  financial 
assistance  necessary  if  the  Catholic 
Film  Centre  is  to  be  maintained.  In 
view  of  the  heavy  demands  made 
upon  the  Catholic  public  these  days, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  burden 
imposed  by  the  need  of  providing 
Catholic  schools,  we  are  conscious 
that  another  appeal  may  not  meet 
with  much  enthusiasm.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  sure  that  there  are 
enough  people  able  to  give  the  little 
extra  help  which  would  make  all  the 
difference  to  us,  and  who  will  be 
reassured  by  the  Bishops’  approval 
and  who  will,  as  a result,  feel  that  the 
help  they  give  is  blessed  by  the 
highest  authority.  May  we  hope  that 
this  blessing  will  relieve  us  of  our 
most  pressing  worry? 


The  Catholic  Film  Users  Guild 


We  promised  a report  of  the  meet- 
ing of  Catholic  film  groups  recently 
held  at  Liverpool.  The  outcome  was 
most  promising.  Aware  for  a long  time 
of  the  need  of  some  kind  of  practical 
ad  hoc  organisation  for  the  day  to  day 
handling  of  the  problems  of  those 
whose  main  interest  in  Catholic  film 
action  is  the  showing  of  suitable  films 
in  the  parish,  school  and  college 
centre,  it  was  decided  to  set  up  such 
a group,  armed  with  the  backing  of 
the  official  Catholic  Film  Centres  in 
England,  Ireland  and  Scotland.  It  is 
necessary  perhaps  to  underline  this 
latter  fact.  The  Hierarchy,  in 
England  at  least,  do  not  favour  a 
multiplicity  of  Catholic  groups 
concerned  with  the  business  of  film. 
They  have  named  the  Catholic  Film 
Institute  as  the  official  Catholic  film 
organisation  for  this  country.  But  it 
also  follows  that  there  are  a number 
of  practical  activities  which  cannot  be 


usefully  directed  by  the  C.F.I.  whose 
main  purpose  is  the  more  academical 
approach  to  such  matters.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  C.F.I.  is  happy  to  give  its 
backing  to  any  effort  on  the  part  of 
Catholics  which  has  as  its  basic 
purpose  the  promotion  of  good 
motion  pictures. 

The  Catholic  Film  Users  Guild, 
then,  is  launched  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Catholic  Film  Institute.  It 
invites  all  Catholics  interested  in  the 
practical  side  of  film  showing  or 
amateur  film  making  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  F. 
J.  T.  Harvey,  i Cresstor  Road, 
Woolton,  Liverpool.  It  is  proposed  to 
hold  a General  Meeting  of  all  such 
interested  persons  early  in  the  New 
Year,  probably  in  the  Birmingham 
area. 

We  shall  give  more  details  about 
the  C.F.U.G.  as  time  goes  on. 
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Film  Appreciation  Guide 


In  view  of  the  contents  of  this 
number  of  Focus  we  are  glad  to 
accept  the  invitation  of  the  Film 
Appreciation  Department  of  the 
British  Film  Institute  to  enclose  a 
free  specimen  copy  of  their  monthly 


Film  Appreciation  Guide,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  individual  subscribers. 
Obtainable  at  7 / 6 per  annum  from 
B.F.I.,  164  Shaftesbury  Avenue, 

London,  W.C.2. 


Some  Films  Reviewed 


NOTE.  Inclusion  in  this  list  does 
not  connote  positive  recommendation. 
Readers  are  reminded  to  refer  to  the 
full  review  when  assessing  a film. 

Category  A,  indicates  adults  only ; 
B,  adults  and  adolescents;  C,  family 
audiences;  D,  particularly  for 
children. 

Reviewed  in  “Focus”  (Vol.  VI, 


Nos.  8,  9,  10  and 

11) 

Albert,  R.N. 

(B) 

(252) 

Always  a Bride 

(B) 

(205) 

Anything  Can  Happen 

(C) 

(209) 

Autobus  84 

(B) 

(183) 

Background 

(A) 

(250) 

Beast  from  20,000 

Fathoms,  The 

(A) 

(229) 

Belle  Image,  La 

(A) 

(257) 

Bellisshna 

(B) 

(233) 

Beware,  My  Lovely 

(A) 

(178) 

By  the  Light  of  the 

Silvery  Moon 

(C) 

(208) 

Call  Me  Madam 

(C) 

(202) 

Cruisin’  Down  the  River 

(B) 

(182) 

Dancer  of  Marrakech, 

The 

(A) 

(257) 

Dangerous  Crossing 

(B) 

(204) 

Dangerous  When  Wet 

(B) 

(251) 

Fanfan  La  Tulipe 

(A) 

(232) 

Forever  Female 

(B) 

(180) 

Glass  Wall,  The 

(B) 

(206) 

Hitch-Hiker,  The 

(A) 

(180) 

Inferno 

(B) 

(252) 

Innocents  in  Paris 

(A) 

(178) 

La  Minute  de  Verite 

(233) 

Last  Meeting 

(A) 

(231) 

Laughing  Anne 

(B) 

(227) 

Let’s  Do  It  Again 

(A) 

(229) 

Lili 

(C) 

(201) 

Little  Boy  Lost 

(C) 

(226) 

Love  in  Pawn 

(B) 

(254) 

Macdonald  of  the 

Canadian  Mounties 

(B) 

(181) 

Man  Between,  The 

(A) 

(249) 

Man  on  a Tightrope 
Master  of  Ballantrae, 
The 
Melba 

Men  Against  the  Sun 
My  Son  John 
Nous  Sommes  Tons  Des 
Assassins 

One  Enchanted  Evening 
Pepe  le  Moko 
Pickup  on  South  Street 
Powder  River 
Return  to  Paradise 
Ride  Vaquero 
Roman  Holiday 
Rome  Eleven  O’clock 
Sadko 

Saint’s  Return,  The 

Salome 

Sangaree 

Scandal  at  Scourie 
Scared  Stiff 
Secret  Four,  The 
She’s  Back  on  Broadway 
Sinner,  The 
Split  Second 
Square  Ring,  The 
Story  of  Dr.  Louise, 
The 

Story  of  Three  Loves, 
The 

Stronghold 

Sword  and  the  Rose, 
The 

Tall  Texan,  The 
Thunder  Bay 
Titanic 

Twice  upon  a Time 
Vanquished,  The 
Way  of  a Gaucho,  The 
Wheel  of  Fate 
White  Witch  Doctor 
Will  Any  Gentleman? 


(B)  (209) 

(B)  (252) 

(C)  (227) 
(B)  (181) 
(B)  (180) 

(A)  (256) 

(B)  (233) 

(A)  (184) 

(B)  (204) 
(B)  (205) 

(A)  (254) 

(B)  (253) 

(C)  (228) 

(A)  (255) 

(B)  (183) 
(B)  (253) 

(A)  (179) 

(B)  (181) 
(B)  (254) 
(B)  (182) 
(B)  (251) 
(B)  (201) 

(A)  (231) 

(B)  (177) 
(A)  (176) 

(A)  (232) 

(B)  (203) 

(B)  (202) 

(C)  (225) 
(B)  (250) 
(B)  (208) 

(B)  (176) 

(C)  (230) 
(C)  (209) 
(B)  (205) 
(B)  (230) 
(B)  (228) 
(A)  (230) 
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F/LA1S  BY  CHILDREN 

By  A.  W.  HODGKINSON 

Film  Appreciation  Officer,  British  Film  Institute 


Many  films,  both  professional  and 
amateur,  have  been  made  with 
children,  and  we  are  all  familiar  with 
the  entertainment  films  made  for 
children  by  Mary  Field  and  others. 
But  in  recent  years — due  largely  to 
the  efforts  of  members  of  the  Society 
of  Film  Teachers — a number  of  short 
story  films  have  been  made  by 
children  as  part  of  regular  courses  in 
film  appreciation  in  school.  Usually 
as  a class,  but  in  some  cases  working 
in  groups  in  their  own  time,  they 
have  scripted,  acted,  shot  and  edited 
silent  16mm.  films,  which  range  in 
length  from  three  to  thirty  minutes. 
Two  delightful  films  were  produced 
at  a Primary  School  by  children  aged 
9 — n,  and,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
scale.  Grammar  School  boys  aged  up 
to  18  have  assisted  in  production. 

The  role  of  the  teacher  in  these 
ventures  can  best  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  producer  in  a professional 
studio : he  makes  himself  responsible 
for  the  financial  and  organisational 
aspects,  approves  the  story,  and 
guides  and  advises  the  director  and 
his  team.  At  best,  where  the  unit  is 
well-taught  and  relatively  experi- 
enced, he  has  little  to  do  with  the 
actual  “on-the-floor”  activities,  save 
to  ensure  that  everyone  is  working  to 
his  best  ability  and  learning  all  he 
can  from  the  process.  Even  where  the 
teacher-producer  has  taken  a direct 
hand,  his  intervention  has  been 
limited  to  checking  aperture  and 
focus  and  advising  on  a particular 
camera  set-up. 

In  considering  the  results  of  these 
activities,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
the  intention  behind  school  film- 
production.  These  films  have  not 
been  made  as  part  of  an  educational 


"stunt”.  Such  an  attempt  to  exploit 
the  honest  endeavour  of  children 
would  be  inexcusable,  and  the 
reluctance  of  many  teachers  to  have 
their  children’s  work  shown  to  out- 
siders is  understandable.  (The 
recent  "discovery”  of  children’s 
paintings,  resulting  in  the  attribution 
of  artistic  merit  to  the  most  primitive 
and  infantile  daubs,  provides  a warn- 
ing example  of  the  dangers  that 
attend  consideration  of  the  end- 
product  without  reference  to  the 
process  involved  in  its  attainment.) 

Film-production  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  classroom  in  an 
attempt  to  provide  children  with  an 
opportunity  to  learn,  by  actual 
experience,  some  of  the  creative 
processes  involved  in  the  making  of 
a film,  and  to  express  their  ideas  in 
a medium  with  which  the  majority  of 
them  are  more  familiar  than  those  of 
paint,  music  or,  indeed  words. 
Inevitably,  additional  results  have 
been  achieved.  Children  have  learned 
that  a film  results  from  the  combined 
contributions  and  disciplined  efforts 
of  a number  of  workers,  controlled 
and  led  by  one.  Careful  composition 
of  a picture  within  the  cinema  frame 
has  led  to  a renewed  interest  in 
similar  problems  encountered  in  the 
art  room.  Methodical  habits  of  clearly 
recording  "continuity”  have  made  it 
easier  to  understand  the  English 
teacher’s  insistence  on  the  right  use 
of  language  (and,  in  some  cases, 
have  resulted  in  a questioning 
attitude  towards  verbal  description 
where  a sketch  makes  the  point 
clearer  and  quicker!).  And,  in  at 
least  one  school,  the  mental  discipline 
involved  in  breaking  down  a story 
into  consecutive,  significant  "shots” 
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has  resulted  in  a clearer  sense  of 
narrative  in  English  composition. 

These,  however,  are  by-products  of 
the  main  effort.  Film  teachers  in 
general  teach  "Film”  because  they 
are  enthusiasts  for  the  medium  and 
want  children  to  grow  up  seeking  the 
best  in  cinema  rather  than  content- 
edly accepting  the  "skilfully-contrived 
rubbish”  condemned  in  the  Wheare 
Report.  It  would  be  rash  to  claim 
immediate  results  from  what  is, 
inevitably,  a long-term  process.  Taste 
is  not  acquired  overnight  nor,  indeed, 
in  the  few  years  spent  at  school. 

What  is  abundantly  obvious,  how- 
ever, in  the  examples  of  films  by 
children  now  made  available  by  the 
British  Film  Institute,!  is  the  power- 
ful grasp  of  the  medium  exerted  by 
the  children  who  made  them.  There 
are  no  "primitives”,  with  static 
camera  and  stagy  acting,  among  this 
collection.  Close-ups  are  skilfully 
inserted  to  make  the  story  clear,  and 
long-shots  provide  the  necessary 
establishment  of  backgrounds.  Chase 
climaxes  abound,  and  are  cut  with 
the  gusto  of  the  early  Griffith.  The 
makers  of  these  films  have  known 
exactly  what  they  wanted  to  say  and 
— what  is  more  important  — have 
understood  how  to  say  it  in  the 
language  of  moving  pictures. 

Due  probably  to  limitations  of 
location  and  the  undisguisable  youth 
of  the  actors,  most  of  the  films  are 
school  stories,  and  suffer  from  the 
defects  of  the  genre.  New  boys  are 
bullied,  classes  unjustly  punished  and 
crooks  from  the  outside  world  prowl 
outside  the  school  gates.  Teachers 
appear  mostly  as  necessary  "extras”, 
playing  themselves  with  varying 
degrees  of  self-consciousness,  or 
impersonated  with  merciless  accuracy 
by  those  they  imagine  they  command. 
Upholders  of  the  theory  of  poetic 
justice  will  be  glad  to  note  that  virtue 


1 Eighteen  films  made  by  children  are 
available  on  loan  to  teachers  and  lecturers. 
Full  details  will  be  sent  on  request  by: 
The  Film  Appreciation  Department.  British 
Film  Institute,  4 Great  Bussell  Street, 
London,  W.G.l. 


is  invariably  rewarded,  whilst 
villainy  meets  with  a marked  lack  of 

success. 

In  one  or  two  cases,  however,  the 
school  location  is  forsaken.  Thus,  in 
The  Haunted  Room  made  by 
boys  at  Stratford  Green  School,  we 
visit  a country  house  week-end.  A 
murder  is  committed  by  the  butler — 
in  open-necked  shirt — and  exposed  (in 
flashback)  by  Detective  Inspector 
Bostock — similarly  attired.  In  Treble 
Chance,  made  by  boys  at  Cornwell 
School,  East  Ham,  we  are  given  an 
illuminating  glimpse  of  family  life, 
with  big  brother  completing  his  pools 
coupon  to  the  accompaniment  of 
irritating  sniffs  from  his  younger 
brother  reading  a comic.  And  in 
Experiment,  by  boys  and  girls  of 
Dunraven  School,  Streatham,  we 
enter  the  magical  world  of  the 
animated  cartoon,  produced  by  chalk 
drawings  on  a blackboard,  in  which 
a pint-size  Superman  sets  off  in  an 
enormous  rocket  and  makes  a non- 
chalant return  journey  by  parachute. 

Given  the  necessary  camera  and 
equipment  (or  an  opportunity  to 
borrow  it),  films  like  these  can  be 
made  at  a cost  of  about  per  screen 
minute.  Participation  in  film- 
production  is  an  infallible  corrective 
to  the  glamour  which  surrounds  the 
screen  for  so  many  children,  and  the 
completed  film  itself  can  become  a 
useful  stimulus  to  discussion  with 
other  children. 


TWO  SMALL  ADVERTISEMENTS 

For  Sale.  i6mm.  Bell  and  Howell 
Sound  Projector  (6oi).  Complete 
with  speaker,  transformer  and  4ft.  x 
5ft.  Celfix  screen.  First  class  condi- 
tion. £190.  Open  to  offer.  Reply 
in  first  instance  to  C.F.I.,  157 

Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.i. 

Wanted.  Back  numbers  of 
Focus.  1948,  January  to  June,  inc. 
1949,  January  and  December.  Hugh 
O’Connor,  21  Bridge  Street,  Tralee, 
Ireland. 
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DEATH  IN  THE  STALLS 


So  Aloysius  Brown,  doyen  of  film 
critics,  has  passed  from  the  cinematic 
scene,  and  the  manner  of  his  death 
was  as  dramatic  as  his  life. 

We  who  knew  Aloysius  intimately 
were  not  surprised  at  his  leaving;  for 
it  became  obvious  some  time  ago  that 
he  was  slipping.  He  had,  for  instance, 
developed  a habit  of  falling  asleep 
during  a press-show,  awakening 
several  hours  later,  when  the 
cinema  had  opened  to  the  public, 
in  the  middle  of  a film  he  had 
attended  the  week  before. 


be  specific.  At  any  rate  Aloysius  was 
seen  to  rise  from  his  seat  at  the  front 
of  the  circle,  stagger,  overbalance  in 
a forward  direction  and,  obeying  the 
law  of  gravity,  to  fall  headlong  into 
the  stalls  below. 

His  enemies  contended  that  he  had 
instinctively  risen  to  clutch  at  a bottle 
of  whisky  apparently  emerging 


W?  Were  to  tttbrrs  it  ^ 

As  Aloysius  was  invariably  unaware 
of  what  had  occurred,  his  critiques 
read  a little  oddly  to  say  the  least  of  it. 
However,  he  had  by  this  time 
developed  into  an  institution,  and  any 
obscurities  in  his  writing  were 

respectfully  attributed  to  an  advanced 
literary  style. 

Undoubtedly  it  was  the  coming  of 
3-D.  films  that  hastened  his  end,  which 
actually  occurred  during  the  showing 
of  one  of  them — "Banana  Weevil”  to 


Spectacles 


liberally  from  the  screen,  while  his 
friends  stoutly  averred,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  he  was  suffering  from  a 
dizzy  spell  induced  by  the  severe 
headache  attendant  on  this  type  of 
picture.  I do  not  propose  to  take  sides 
in  the  argument,  but  whisky  or 
dizziness,  it  was  undoubtedly  3-D.  that 
was  the  root  cause  of  Aloysius’s  demise. 

His  funeral  was,  of  course,  attended 
by  all  his  critical  colleagues,  and  I 
give  below  the  notices  of  three  of  them : 
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"I  wept  and  wept  and  enjoyed  it 
enormously.”  — Daffodil  Smythe, 
‘‘Daily  Glass”. 

‘‘Morose  and  overlong.  Needed 
cutting.  Otherwise  the  best  thing  that 
Brown  has  done.”  — Longfellow 
Coolman,  ‘‘Evening  Banner”. 

‘‘The  French  do  it  so  much  better.” 
— Emmeline  Young,  “Onlooker”. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  conclude 
with  a report  from  the  “Celluloid 
Trade  Weekly.”  This  periodical 
summed  up  Aloysius’  career  in  its 


usual  terse  manner  thus: 

“Aloysius  Brown.  Produced:  1885. 
Released:  1953.  Running  time:  68 
years.  Certificate:  H. 

I am  not  sure  about  the  “H” 
Aloysius  was,  of  course,  impossible, 
but  not,  I submit,  entirely  a horror, 
and  in  any  case  C.T.W.  should  have 
remembered  the  Latin  tag,  “De 
mortuis  nihil  nisi  bonum”.  However, 
I suppose  we  cannot  look  for  a classical 
education  in  Wardour  Street. 

Catacomb. 


BOOK  REVIEW 


Introduction  Aux  Problemes  Du 
Cinema  Et  De  La  Jeunesse.  Leo 

Lunders,  O.P.  Editions 

Universitaires.  Paris. 

Father  Lunders,  the  Belgian 
Dominican,,  is  in  charge  of  the  Secre- 
tariat for  Children  and  the  Cinema, 
attached  to  the  O.C.I.C.,  he  is  also  a 
member  of  the  International  Office  for 
Children  and  the  Cinema,  and  he  has 
represented  both  these  organisations 
at  a number  of  international 
congresses  dealing  with  children  and 
the  cinema.  He  is,  therefore,  well 
qualified  to  write  about  the  subject 
which  of  all  subjects  naturally  most 
concerns  Catholics  connected  with 
Catholic  film  action. 

So  much  of  an  emotional  and 
uninformed  nature  has  been  written 
about  children  and  the  cinema,  not 
least  by  Catholics,  that  it  is  a great 
relief  to  come  across  a book  by  a son 
of  St.  Dominic,  set  down  with  all  the 
precision  and  detached  scientific 
approach  one  would  expect  from  a 
disciple  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  Logic- 
ally, the  book  proceeds  from  an 
examination  of  the  present  confusion 
of  ideas  through  an  exposition  of 
what  constitutes  a film,  to  the 
question  of  an  understanding  of  the 
language  of  cinema  both  as  regards 
films  in  general  and  more  particularly 
as  regards  films  explicitly  intended 
for  children. 

Father  Lunders  points  out  that 


posthumous  regrets  as  to  the  harm 
done  by  unsuitable  films  does  nothing 
to  solve  the  problem  as  to  how  best 
to  provide  good  films  for  children. 
Theories  as  to  the  cause  of  delin- 
quency remain  theoretical  while 
persons  in  every  walk  of  life  discuss 
the  possibilities  open  to  the  law  to 
keep  children  out  of  adult  cinemas. 
Meanwhile,  the  children  lack  the 
benefits  open  to  them  by  a proper  use 
of  a medium  which  the  present  Holy 
Father  has  designated  “an  incompar- 
able instrument  of  knowledge  and 
culture”.  (O.C.I.C.  Congress, 
Brussels,  1947.) 

Every  aspect  of  the  problems  which 
engage  the  minds  of  teachers,  parents 
and  others  having  charge  of  children 
are  here  discussed  and  if  no  definite 
answer  to  the  problems  is  vouchsafed, 
it  can  be  said  that  they  are  at  least 
outlined.  Since  the  book  is  an 
“Introduction”,  one  may  reasonably 
hope,  in  view  of  the  author’s  qualifica- 
tions, that  a future  volume  will  do 
something  to  fill  the  gap.  Meanwhile 
one  has  no  hesitation  in  recommend- 
ing Father  Lunders’  volume  to  all 
persons  concerned  to  know  and  to  do 
something  constructive  about  cinema 
and  children.  A pity  that  no  British 
publisher  thought  fit  to  provide  us 
with  an  English  version.  We  could  do 
with  such  a book  in  this  country  to 
help  clarify  a number  of  misconcep- 
tions. 


J.  A.  V.  B. 


H Christmas  Gift  Which  Casts  Jill 
Che  year  Round 

Why  not  give  your  friends  an  Annual  Subscription  to  Focus  this 
Christinas?  Fill  in  the  form  below  and  we  will  do  the  rest. 


I enclose  7s.  6d.  for  one  year’s  subscription  to  Focus,  to  begin  with 

the  issue.  Please  send  a Greetings  Card  with  the 

first  issue  to: 

NAME  (Block  Letters)  

ADDRESS  (Block  Letters)  


SENDER’S  NAME 
ADDRESS  


To:  The  Manager,  FOCUS:  A Film  Review,  Catholic  Film  Institute, 
157  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.l 


A Few  Examples  of  Films  and 
Filmstrips  available  from  The 
Trust  for  Catholics 

NEW  RELEASE 

"I  Beheld  His  Glory”  a 55-minute  wonderful  film  of  the  last  days  of 
Jesus  seen  through  the  eyes  of  the  Centurion. 

ALSO  5 COLOUR  STRIPS 

"Prodigal  Son”,  "Child  of  Bethlehem",  "Unfaithful  Servant”,  “Jairus' 
Daughter”,  "Simon  Peter,  Fisherman",  “Conversion  of  Saul”,  and 
a series  of  20  to  30  minute  bible  story  films. 

"From  the  Manger  to  the  Cross”  72-minute  life  of  Jesus.  Filmed  in 
Palestine. 

FEATURES 

“You  Will  Remember”,  "Stars  Look  Down",  "Lily  of  Killarney",  etc. 
FILMSTRIPS 

“When  Littlest  Camel  Knelt”.  Seven  colour  strips  on  Life  of  Moses. 
Five  on  Life  of  Joseph.  "Mary,  The  Mother”,  "Holy  Night”. 

NEW  CATALOGUE  1954  ready  now  Is.  6d.  Films,  Is.  Strips. 

Catholic  Division,  The  DAWN  TRUST  FILM  STUDIO, 

Projectors  Supplied.  AYLESBURY,  Bucks  . Aylesbury  1234 


CATHOLIC  16mm  FILMS 


Have  You  Seen  ? 


The  fascinating  storv 


MEN  IN  WHITE” 

of  a working  lad’s  vocation  to  the 
African  Missions 

Narrator:  Wilfred  Pickles 

Shown  at  the  International  Catholic  Film  Festival  at  Malta,  1953 

ALSO: 

Four  New  Short  Films  in  which 
Archie  Obeler  and  Patrick  Costello 
vividly  describe  “The  Africa  we  did  not  know” 

List  of  Titles  and  Hiring  Rates  available  from: 


A.M.A.S., 

391  Lichfield  Road, 
Four  Oaks, 
Sutton  Coldfield, 


The  White  Fathers, 
or  121  Lichfield  Road, 

Sutton  Coldfield, 


Space  kindly  donated  by  Leonard  E’.lis  16mm.  Films)  Ltd..  Birmingham. 


WORLD-FAMOUS 


CATHOLIC  FILMS 

16  Mil.  Sound 

By  ALAN  TURNER 

“THE  SACRIFICE  WE  OFFER” 

40  mins.  Colour 

SCRIPT  BY  VERY  REV.  FR.  H.  McEVOY,  S.J. 

THE  FILM  OF  THE  MASS  RELATED  TO  EVERYDAY  WORKING  LIFE 

"A  film  for  which  the  Catholic  Church  has  been  waiting.” 

—Kinematooraph  Weekly. 

"Here  is  a film  which  by  its  simple  sincerity  will  make  a deep  impression  on  all 
audiences.  The  photography  and  colour  are  first-rate.” 

— Times  Educational  Supplement. 
' Having  a tremendous  success.” — Mini-Cinema. 

‘‘At  times  reaches  an  extremely  high  artistic  standard — has  made  not  only 
screen  but  Church  historj — this  real  contribution  to  Catholic  Action.” 

. — Catholic  Herald. 

“Can  be  recommended  to  schools  and  clubs  that  rightly  set  a high  standard.” 

— The  Universe. 

“CHRISTIAN  FACTORY” 

20  mins. 

INDUSTRIAL  PEACE  IN  THE  FAMOUS  HARMEL  FACTORY 

BOOK  NOW — Full  particulars  direct  from : 

ALAN  TURNER,  SPA  LANE  MILLS,  DERBY 

COPIES  MAY  ALSO  BE  OBTAINED  ON  LONG  LEASE 
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